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Introduction. 


Tbe fundamental tenet of the Vedanta of ShaAkarSchSrya 
is that the only Reality conceivable is that absolutely non* 
dual and non-differenced Entity whose nature consists of pure 
Consciousness; and the negative aspect of this same doctrine 
is that whatever presents itself as other than this Conscious¬ 
ness,— i .the entire empirical world with its endless distinc¬ 
tions of individual thinking subjects aud the manifold objects 
of their thought—is an essentially baseless appearance, no 
more real than the fleeting images which encompass the 
dreaming Soul and melt away into nothingness at the moment 
of waking; or than the unsubstantial pageant with which the 
magician as long a3 it pleases him deludes the senses of the 
bystandors. So far as our individual personalities are con¬ 
cerned, all our experiences constitute one long-continued 
dream, to be dispelled ultimately by that awakening which 
consists of the realisation of the true nature of inner objectless 
Consciousness, free from its limitations; the whole phantasma¬ 
goria is spread out by the magic of the Lord, who, puts it 
forth with a view to amuse himself, by deluding the senses 
of the imprisoned personalities, until these, by their supreme 
effort, regain their pristine intuition and see through the 
meshes of the magic. 

■To this view of things there are opposed ia the first place, 
the ordinary consciousness of mankind which accepts as real 
all those manifold aspects aud distinctions which characterise 
the world as perceived by the senses and dealt with by the 
operations of the understanding,—and in the second place, 
philosophical theories which essentially aim at nothing more 
than a certain systematisation of tho world of common Bonse. 
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The main Indian representative of theories of''this latter 
kind is the Nyaya-Vaishesika philosophy which undertakes to 
provide a complete explanation of the entire field of worldly 
experience—the objects to be known and the means of know¬ 
ing them ; and they tacitly pre-suppose the essential reality of 
all this world of thought and action. What is claimed for 
these philosophical systems is best described in the words of 
Vatsyayana himself. Speaking of the‘Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion’, whereby all our knowledge of thiugsis obtained, he says — 

“ The Instruments of Right Cognition must bo regarded 
“ as rightly effective, because it is only when a thing is known 
“ by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition that there is 
“a possibility of its giving rise to fruitful and effective exer- 
“ tion. As a matter of fact, nothing can be known except 
“ through an Instrument of Cognition; nor can fruitful exer- 
“ tion be aroused except when things have been known; as it 
“is only when the Agent has cognised a thing by moans of 
“an Instrument of Cognition that ho desires either to acquire 
“or get rid of it; and the effort of the agent stimulated by 
“ this desire to acquire or get rid of a thing is what is called 
“‘exertionand this exertion is called ‘fruitful’ when it 
“becomes related to a result. The object or thing cognised 
“ by means of the Instruments of Cognition is of four kinds— 

“pleasure, source of pleasure, pain and source of pain. 

“ It is only when the Instrument of Cognition duly operates 
“with regard to an object that due success can belong to the 
“ Cogniser (who can then only cognise the object);—or to the 
“ Cognised object (which then only can have its true charac- 
“ ter known)—or to the Right Cognition (which then oidy can 

“lead to right activity).It is on all these four fac- 

“ tors—the Cognising Agent, the Cognised Object, the Instru- 
“ ment of Cognition and the Cognition—that the real nature of 
“ things is dependent for its being accepted, or rejected or treated 
“ with indifference. And this real nature of tilings is ‘ being ’ 
“ or * existence ’ in tho case of existing things, and ‘ non-being ’ 
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“ or * non-existence * in the casfl of non-existent things . . • ► 

“ In fact the same. Instrument of Cognition which makes 
“ known the existent thing, also makes known the non-ex>*- 
“tent thiEg.” ( Indian Thought, IV, pp. 40*51.) 

The things, or categories, whose correct knowledge leads 
to the attainment of the highest aim of human existence, are 
(according to the NySya), the following sixteen-—Tlie Instru¬ 
ments of Right Cognition, the Objects of Right Cognition, 
Doubt, Motive, Example, Doctrine, Factors of Inference, 
Hypothetical Reasoning, Demonstrated Truth,. Discussion, 
Disputation, Wrangling, Fallacious Reason, Perversion, 
Casuistry and Clinchers. (Gautama’s Sutra 1-1*1). The 
most important among these are the Instruments of Cognitions 
and the Objects of Cognition; all the rest are of subordinate 
importance, being aids to the Instruments-of Cognition Says 
yufsgayava — 

“•Those enumerated in the Sutra are the categories for 
“the true knowledge of which the treatise on Nyaya has been 
** propounded by Gautama; tlie HigbestGood is attained only 
“ when one has rightly understood the real nature of—(a) that 
“ which is fit to be discarded, (i. e. pain along with its causes ; 
“ in the shape of Ignorance and its effects); (b) that which puts 
« a n end to pain, i. e. Knowledge ; (c) the means whereby the- 
“ destruction of pain is accomplished, i. e. the philosophical 
** treatises j and (d) the goal to the attained, i. tho Highest^ 
u Good.” 

(Imlian Thought, IV, pp. 168-lt?9). 

Nyava does not coufino itself to an exposition of the- 
Highest Good only. R makes it its business to explain 
in detail ovory one of tliose things that constitute the- world, 
and overy one of those factors that help in the obtaining of 
a correct knowledge of those things. An explanation of tho 
truo nature of the Supreme Bralunan alono would not be 
sufficient ; as before one undertakes the perilous task of 
sockin'* aftyr that luconccivable Reality, it is Decessary that 
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his attention should be weaned from all other things; and this 
weaning is possible only after one has understood their true 
character and found out for himself that there is nothing 
in worldly things that could be in the least conducive to any 
real or lasting pleasure ; when one realises this, then alono 
is he in a position to enter upon that difficult path of duty 
and renunciation, conscious self-denial and rigid discipline, 
which has been aptly described as resembling the * razor’s 
edge’. v 

Thus then, an dealing with these all important topics, tho 
Science of Reasoning, as expounded by Gautama in his SQtras, 
is—says Vatsyayana— 

“The Lamp of all knowledge, the sheet-anchor of all things; 
the support of all sciences. ’’ 

Thus we see that what the Nyaya upholds is that all things 
of the world are real entities; and it provides 113 with precise 
definitions of every one of them ; in fact the method adopted 
by the system is three-fold—(l)to enunciate the things to 
be known, (2) to provide exact definitions of these, and (8) 
to examine in detail everything in the light of the 
definition put forth. This Examination is by means of Dis¬ 
cussion carried on among friends ; which is the most agree¬ 
able way of getting at the truth, of things. But before 
one can undertake a discussion with any profit, he has to 
admit the existence of, and comprehend the true nature of, 
every one of tho Instruments of Right Cognition admitted 
by himself and his friends, and such other details as are 
required in the proper carrying on of a discussion. 

It is at tho very outset of this exposition of the Nyaya 
philosophy, that tho Khandain joins issue. In order to.start 
a discussion of any kind, it is not required, as tho Logician 
would have us boliovo, that tho essential reality of tho six¬ 
teen categories should bo acknowledged; for tho starting 
of a discussion all that is required is that both parties 
should aeknow’edg.) certain rules of discussion as bind- 
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mg. Though tlie admission of sucli rules may imply the 
cognition of jtlie categories, it by no means implies them 
essential reality . For the admission that the categories form 
the basis of all philosophical enquiry—as explained by 
Vatsyayana—in no way obliges us to acknowledge t eir 
reality. The mere fact of the categories being the cause of 
the enquiry and discussion does not necessarily prove that 
they are real ; the unreal can be a cause, just as much as the 
Real can. To maintain that a Cause must have real being 
involves the Logician in contradictions. For instance, ac¬ 
cording to the Nyaya, the Cause is non-exiilent at the precise 
moment that its effect comes into existence ; and this should 
not be possible if the Cause is a real entity. In fact all that 
m essential in the Cause is that it should have an invariable 
previous existence to its effect; and this does not imply 
essential reality; as the said relation may hold good in the 
sphere of mere apparent existence. Such apparent existence, 
mere empirical (as opposed to essential, absolute ) reality, 
h nil that is necessary for the explanation of all empirical 
thought, speech and action; and this apparent reality is 
what the Vedantin will readily admit. In fact such apparent 
reality is admitted even by the Nihilist, according to whom 
nil worldly things have illusory existence, samoriti salloa. 
So far our author is iu agreement with the view of the 
llauddha Nihilist; but he parts company with him when the 
hitler comes to deny the reality of Vtjalna, Cognition, 
,,l*o. In'regard to this, our author accepts _the view of the 
Iiuiiddha-Idealist, according to whom -nothing is real but 
/,/*«, Cognition. The reality of Cognition, says the Vedantin, 
,, guaranteed by itself; it is ■ self-illumined ’; proved by 
it»olf. It is on this view only that the validity of Cognition 
ho established; while the theory of the Naiyayika, 
according to which each direct cognition requires a secondary 
ignition to establish and guarantee it, finally invalidates 
all cognition; as i. involves au unreasonable infinite regress 
,f -ognitious. The ‘Cognition’ however of the Vedantin 
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differs essentially from the ‘Cognition’ of the Baud<jha Idealist; 
for it is absolutely one, nan-differenced and eternal, while 
that of the Bau;.!dha is endless in number, undergoing 
changes every moment, and ephemeral. The theory 

that Cognition is self-illumined or self-evidenced cannot be 
objected to on the ground that one and the same .thing can¬ 
not be both ‘ subject’ and ‘object’. Asia the first place, 
the Vedantin does not admit this alleged incompatibility 
of Subject and Object; and in the second place, mere 
theoretical doubts on this point can have no force against 
undeniable facts of consciousness; neither self-consciousness 
nor cognition of any object would be possible if ‘ subject ’ 
and * object ’ were essentially distinct entities. While, there¬ 
fore, our author is at one with the Bauddha-ldealist as to the 
‘ undefinability ’ and • consequent * unreality ’ of all that is 
not-coguition, he holds,—differently from the Bauddha¬ 
tha t this Cognition or Consciousness is one and eternal and 
self-evidenced. 

Cognition is one, non-dual—says onr author; and this 
fact is proved by Vedic texts which, in clear terms, declares 
such non-duality ; and the authority of Vedic texts is binding 
alike upon the Vedantin and the Naiyayika. Nor is there 
any force in the stock objection of the Naiyayika that those 
Vedic texts that declare universal Non-duality are refuted 
by the ordinary means of knowledge, Perception and the 
rest, which reveal to us a world characterised by diversity. 
In the fiist place, no tenet with a claim to universality can be 
established by Perception, which never extends to more than 
a limited number of things, and the difference of these things 
from one another. It does not, on tho other hand, establish 
either the difference of those things from the Cognitions of 
them, or the several Cognitions from each other. In this 
latter sphere therefore tho Vedic declaration of Non-duality 
atonco asserts itself, without being encountered by any valid 
counter-authority ; and if the general uou-dillercuco of tho 
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object from the Cognition, and of Cognitions from each 
other,, has once been admitted, wo are driven to view the 
difference of things from each other as a mare false appear¬ 
ance ; and as individual false appearances are always due to 
some defect in the individual iniud and sensory apparatus, 
the said false appearance of difference among things is due 
to the great Cosmic Defect, Miiyl, Nescience, which, in an 
inexplicable manner, attaches itself to the Universal Principle 
of Non-differeocecL Consciousness. 

Every other argument that the Naiyayika propounds 
against * Non-duality ’ proceeds on the basis of ‘ diversity 
and as such is fallacious, as presupposing what it has got 
to prove. 

Having thus shown that the Naiyayika’s arguments against 
* Non-duality ’ are untenable, our Author next calls upon 
him to provide a valid definition of that * difference * between 
things which, ho says, i3 evidenced by Perception. A thorough 
examination of the several definitions proposed shows them 
all to be destructive of the very thing they are meant to 
define. For, if on the one hand, Difference is viewed as 
entering into the essential nature of the things that differ, 
the relation between the latter, if duly thought out, is found 
to bo one, not of difference, but of identity. And if, oil the 
other hand, difference is held to be something extraneous 
to the things that differ, the need of establishing a connec¬ 
tion botween Difference on the one hand and die things 
differing on the other, drives us into the assumption of an 
endless series of relations; whi lx explains nothing. 

Against the Vedanta conception of Non-duality deriving 
its authority from Vedic texts, it has been urged that these 
toxtsthemselvesare diverse. Hat diversity of the textsdoes not 
disprove the non-duality being real; for the Veda itself, as well 
113 the process through which it gives rise to the knowledge of 
Itoality, lies within the sphere of the Unreal, the Illusory. It is 
only knowledge in tlxo truo scn30— i. c. knowledge in its pure 
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essence of nou-differenced Consciousness—that is real; that 
alone is eternal; it is never brought into existence; it always is. 

So for we have been dealing with the constructive aspect 
of the Khandana. This, however, is only a subordinate aspect. 
As its very name implies, destructive criticism, of the most 
thoroughgoing kind, is its'aim. The thesis upon which the 
entire work is based is that nothing can be explained,— 
neither any factor of worldly phenomena nor the ultra- 
phenomenal Consciousness or Brahman. All i3 inexplicable 
auirvn charily a; no adequate explanation can be provided of 
anything. In fact, so thoroughgoing is the ‘inexplicablity’ 
propounded that our author, in denying the reality of the 
Logician’s * means of Cognitiondenies the reality of Word 
also a3 a means of cognition; and yet, we have seen, it is 
upon Vedic texts that he bases his notion of‘non-duality.’ 
What our author would say would be that he does not deny 
the fact of Word giving rise to cognition; all that he insists 
upon is that it is unreal; and that it is inexplicable. In 
adopting this thesis, our author has given evidence of his 
having been the clever dialectician that tradition has given 
him the credit of being. When pressed to formulate his own 
explanation of things, he says—‘It is not my business to explain 
things; for me everything is inexplicable ; and I shall make it 
my businies to prove that this is so.’ In fact in certain places, 
when he finds the Logician’s argument getting the better 
of him, he wriggles out of the difficult position by turning 
round with the taunt—* I have no proofs and reasonings in 
my system ; when I put forward an argument it is only in 
accordance with your doctrines ; so that if their 13 anything 
wrong in the argument the discredit is yours, not mine.’ 

In due accordance with this thesis, the plan that our 
author adopts is to submit the definitions which the Logician 
gives of the main categories and tho main cognitional active- 
ties, to a critical investigation which leads to tho result that 
all those definitions arc found to suffer from inner contradic- 
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lions, ond hence untenable. And since the Logician 
himself acknowledges the principle that the reality of things 
is proved through definitions and proofs, the inevitable con- 
conclusion is, sinoe all definitions and proofs are untenable, 
all so-called reality, including all individual thought—every 
phenomenon in fact in the world of thought, speech and 
action—is a baseless' illusion; nothing is real but the one 
Non-differenced Light of Universal Consciousness, Brahman. 

The ‘arguments of refutation ’ begin with the refutation 
of the Logician’s explanation of ‘Right Cognition.’ Every 
one of the definitions proposed by several writers on NySya 
is taken up, examined and found defective. Similar refu¬ 
tations follow of—Apprerension, Recognition, Reirfem- 
bmnce, the several kinds of Negation Instrument in general 
and Instrument of Cognition in particular. Operation in 
general, Perception, Inference and its factors, Analogy, Verbal 
Cognition, Word, Presumption, Non apporehension as a means 
of cognition, and the different Fallacies of Inference. With this 
onds the first chapter. Chapter II contains similar refu¬ 
tations of some of the more important ‘Clinchers’ postulated 
by the Naiyayika. Chapter III shows the absurdity involved 
m the putting of any such questions as—‘what is the proof of 
t,|,e existence of God’ ? Chapter IV continues the refutations 
of the Nyaya categories—of Existence, Non-existence, Quali¬ 
fication, Substance, Quality, Community, Ktornality, In¬ 
dividuality, Relations, Substratum, the conceptions of ‘above’ 
.ind ‘below,’ the relation of Subject and Object, Difference, 
»!to notion of Causality, Destruction and Prior Negation. 
Doubt, the notion of contradiction between ‘existence’ and 
‘non-existence* and Hypothetical Reasoning. 

When we como to ponder over the place of this uncom¬ 
promising 4 A«Jvaita * Vedanta, in the history of Indian 
t bought, ”ve canftot fail to notice that it boars upon its face tho 
truces of most powerful influence exerted by Buddhistic 
mligion and philosophy. Notwithstanding tho opinions of 
Piof Doussen and others, who would have us believe, that 
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‘Vedanta'—in tho form later developed by the great Slm&karS- 
chSrya—is to be found adumbrated in the earlier Upani?ads, 
we are forced to the conclusion that Shankara’6 Vedanta was 
a compromise between the thorough-going Idealism of the 
Buddhist and the orthodoxy of the *Vedic’ philosophers. Seve¬ 
ral acute Indian thinkers have noted this, and we find 
the Vedantin often referred to as a ‘hidden Bu<J* 

didst.’ Like the Bauddha Idealist, the Vedantin denies the 
reality of things, on account of the impossibility of adequate 
explanations and defintions being provided of them; they 
are Onirvachanlya, says tho Khandana, they are nihsoabhava , 
says the Madhyamikl-vritti (p. 81, Calcutta Edition) and 
undejinable and without character says the Latikaoa(ilra » 
Siltra II. 173. Both deny the reality of all phenomena; 
and both for the same reason that the exact nature of 
things figuring in that phenomenon cannot be ascertained. 
The position of the Bauddha M'idhyainika philosopher has been 
summed up by Vachaspati Mishra in his Nyayao^rtik itatpar- 
yatlka (Vizia. S. S. Benares, 1898, page, 240), and we cannot 
fail to perceive in this an echo of the thoughts and ideas 
permeating throughout the Khandana. Here is what the 
Buddhist philosopher says in regard to the Logician’s view 
regarding the ‘Instruments of Right Cognition ’ :— 

“ It is our firm conviction that the entire world cannot 
“bear scrutiny ; and hence for us there need be no scrutiny 
“or detailed study of what you call the * Instruments of Right 
“ Cognition *; yet what we are going to show is that your view 
“of these * Instruments ‘ is not tenable, in accordance with 
“ those proofsand reasonings thatyou yourself have postulated. 
“ And if in this process, your cherished proofs and means of 
“ Cognition melt away into nothingness, it is not our fault.” 

Is not this an exact echo of the following paragraph from 
tho Khandana ? 

* IIow can ho who holds, as we do, that all things 

* cannot bo defined oithcr as roal or as unreal, bo found fault 

* with on tho ground of his inability to provo or define tho 
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1 character of undefin ability. Is not this very undetinubility 
' includod in all things, which expression comprises the wholo 

* phenoininal world ? We in fact are prepared to prove the 
4 undefinability of things on the rules and methods of the 
'logician himself—since all definitions whatever turn out to be 
'futile, it follows that the thing is vndefinable ;for the logician 
‘himself teaches that, as between affirmation and negation, 

‘ the rejection of either implies the acceptance of the other. 

‘ It therefore is in accordance with the methods of the Logir 
' cian that we say the undejhiablen ess of the Universe is proved, 

1 Your method of argumentation against us cannot be right; for, 

' as we have shown, it is refuted by arguments complying with 
‘ all the rules devised by yourselves. For this reason there 
' is no room for the criticism directed against the objections 
‘ set forth by U3 ; for our entire refutation of your rules and 
' methods proceeds in strict accordance with these rules and 
' methods as laid down by yourselves. If, finally, you 

' were to reject as futile the arguments by which, in full agree- 
‘mentwith your own rules and methods, we have shown 
‘ your theories to be futile,—this would mean neither more 
‘ nor le3s than that you reject as futile those very rules and 
‘ methods of yours.' (Translation Vol.I Para. 93,94 and 97), 

Our author was himself conscious of this apparent kinship 
to the Buddhist philosopher: and he has tried to point 
out wherein, on a cardinal point, lies his difference from that 
heterodox philosophy. 

* The difference between the Bainjdha and the Vedantin 
' come3 to this the Baud<jha regards every thing without 

* exception as anirvachanlya, i. e., undefinable ; as Buddha 
' hm. Self hr,s declared in the Lankuontura-Snlra (IT. 173)— 
4'Wlnm we ' ri me rationally to ^examine things, we cannot 

i unr tain tin* nature of anything ; hence all things must bo 
■^ftihtred to ho undefinable and devoid of any assignable 
Hil•'!•.* or . i’ ,--the Vedanlinr on thetherhand,declare 

' I hut this outne Universe, with the exception of Cognition or 
‘ Con ciousucss, is neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal. 
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‘ It cannot be absolutely real, because this view is beset with 
‘difficulties ; nor can lie regard it as absolutely unreal, since 
‘this would strike at the root of all empirical thought, speech 
* and action.’ 

In viewoE this last assertion it is interesting to note that 

• the Buddhist also admits of some sort of an unreal (illusory) 
‘reality’in the ordinary things of ordinary experience; what 
the Vedautin calls ‘ vyBcahariki sa(ld ’, * empirical existence’, 
is nearly analogous to what the Buddhist has called * earner it i 
sattd ’; both terms connote some sort of an illusory existence 
as distinguished from absolute non-existence. Like the 
Vedantin again, the Bauddka regards every organised thing 
to consist of mere ‘Name and Form’, ‘namarupa’; tho 
product of Illusion—called ‘Maya’ by the Vcdaatin and 

• Prajua’ by the Bauddha. 

As to the priority in tiraoof the Buddhist' Idealism as 
compared to the Idealism of the Vedanta, we have tho 
authority of competent Buddhist scholars, who assert that 
Buddhism was from the very beginning essentially such as 

we find it in the Tripitaka -a philosophy of Idealistic 

Nihilism, an Idealism which holds (1) that the fruitful source 
of all error was the unfounded belief in the reality and existence 
of the external world, (2) that all known or knowable objects 
are relative to a conscious subject; and (3) the whole pheno¬ 
menal world is a mere illusion. 

The ‘arguments of refutation ’ aroapparently irresistible ; 
the author feels this and declares at the very outset that his 
readers would obrain victory in disputations by merely re¬ 
peating his arguments ‘like a parrot.’ These arguments 
have served this purpose on many a field of philosophical 
disputation; but though they have secured victory to the 
victor, they have always failed to carry con vie: ion to tho 
vanquished ; ho has been silenced, but not illumined. 

Several attempts have been made by later Logicians to 
meet tho arguments hurled against their system with such 
bewildering forco. Tho earliest attempt wo can trace was 
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mado by Vuchaspati Misbra, the second, 'who, in addition to 
his thirty treatises on several branches of Law, wrote' some 
books on Nyiiya also; two of which are known to us, a 
commentary on the Nyiiya Sutras, called th q* NyayalattoUloka' 
(available in manuscript) and the Khandonoddhftra (published 
in the Pandit, New Series, Yols. 24 and 25). 

The editor of the new edition of the Khandana with its 
Vidyasagari commentary (in the Chaukhambha Sauskrit 
Series) is not right in regarding Guktdunafha UyUdhyiiya's 
' Khandana-kulhUra * as a refutation of the Khawlana ; it is 
a commentary, not a refutation ; the name 1 Khnndanakuthara * 
ix>unoting 'the axe with which the cutting, khandana, is done.' 

The Khandanocfdkara is a detailed criticism of the argu¬ 
ments of Khandana ;.but never rises above the level of ordinary 
dialectics. The author who has made an attempt to -moot 
t he Khandanakara on his own ground is ShaAkara Mishra,.the 
writer of the well-known commentary on the Khandana, He 
has written a small work called BhSdaratna , in which he at 
times does attain the high level of dialectic skill that we meet 
with on almost every page of the Khandana. Here is the task 
t hat tho author sets before himself.— 

* Logicians being the trusted guradians of the treasures of 
Diversity,— Shanknra is now going to drive away tho Vedantin- 
thieves, bent upon running away with those treasures.’—Tho 
writer shows that he has fully benefited by the writing of his 
commentary upon the Khandana. In several places ho very 
cleverly turns the arguments of tho Vedantin against himself, 
and ends with parodying tho recapitulatory verses with 
which the IChandava often clinches its arguments. I should 
have liked to give long extracts from this interesting treatise; 
but tho manuscript in my possession is a defective one; so 
1 content myself with a single specimen. 

‘ If there is non-difference between you and me, then you 
’ should know what is iumy mind. If you say that you cannot 
* I now it because of the limitations imposed upon your cognitive 
‘hi'-nHy by your body, &c.,— thou, as you do accept different* 
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‘as between our bodies, what objection have you to accepting 1 
‘ difference as between that which is limited by these bodies, i. e. 

‘ our selves ? If you say that you do accept that difference also r 
‘ but all this difference is only empirical, not real, —then victory 
‘lies with us; for if the difference as between our bodies 
‘ is not real, then why do you fail to know what is in my 
‘ mind ? Then again, the Nescience that you postulate as the 
‘ basic cause of all phenomenal activity, must be something 
‘ different from your Brahman;— 

‘ Thus then for the steadfast warrior who takes up the 

* single mighty weapon of Difference and heeds nothing else, 
‘ there can be no discomfiture in tbe sport of battle.' 

This verse is a parody of verse 15 in the Khaiidana, 
(Translation, Vol. I para 125). 

Then again, we have seen that the constructive part of the 
Khandana is based upon Vedic texts. As regards these 
texts Sliankara Mishhra offers the following remarks— 

‘In the text nityam vijhiinam a. nan dam brahma* the 
‘ vijiiana means one whose knowledge is of an exceptional 

* character, this exceptional character consisting in it3 being 
‘ eternal, unlike our cognitions which are ^11 ephemeral ; 
‘ unandam means one who has bliss. So that what is describ* 
‘ ed in this text is the personal God of the Logician, and 
' not the impersonal Brahman of the Vedantin; Then as 

* for those texts that speak of two Brahmans, higher and 
‘lower, the Logician’s God is the higher Brahman, and the 
‘ self of the Jivanmulita, —the man who has attained Release, 

* but continues in his body for sometime,—is the lower 
‘ Brahman. Similarly whenever the Veda use3 the ,term 
‘ Brahman, it should be taken as standing for our Ood, and 
‘ not for tbo impersonal ‘ Cognition ’ of the Vedantin 

The a^o of our author has been- axed «vit!> ome sort of 

O 

certainty by the editor in his I troduction U /haakhntu- 

bha Sanskrit Series. By means of st d arguments 
bas-ed upon external and internal evide. fias como to 


Kiiakdanakiia^dakhXdya. 

t!io conclusion that Shrl-Harsa .lived in the middle of., the 
twelfth century of the Christian era, at the court of L-ing 
Jayacliandra of Kannauj. That our author was an honouied 
visitor at this court is clear from what he has said in the con¬ 
cluding verses of the Khandana. 

In connection with Shri-Harsa our author there are 
several interesting stories, more or less reliable, cm h t 
among Pandits. 

He is believed to have been the nephew of Mammata, 
the author of the Kavyaprakasha. After having composed 
the A'aisadhacharita in 100 cantos, Shrl-Harsa showed it 
to his ujtcle, who looked into it and remarked—‘What a pity 
you did not show this to me before I wrote the seventh 
chapter of my Koyaprakasha , where I have dealt with the 
defects of Poetry! It would have saved me the trouble of 
hunting for examples of the several defects.’ Being dejected 
by this severe. criticism, the young poet threw away his 
manuscript into the river, from where his pupils rescued a 
portion, which is all that has come down to us in the shape 
of the 22 cantos of the Saisadhacharita. 

Another story makes Shrl-Harsa the pupil of Govinda 
Thakkura, the writer of the Karyapradlpa. That a pro¬ 
mising young man of this name was actually with Govinda 
Thakkura is proved by the concluding verse of the KQvya- 
pradipct. 

tFts <nr^ fsnri 

Ufa H*il^ ^ 

5[=n5jf^;«5t JTjjrtJ ftlf^RT ?TPCtS II 

_Where the author speaks of Shrl-Harsa as ‘one who is 

superior to me in all good qualities and inferior only in age.’ 
But of course it is doubtful whether or not he is the same as 
the author of the JChondanci . 

Some people have believed that Shrl-ITarsa wr ? ono 

of the four Bralimanas brought over to Bengal by A«Ji Sura. 
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But if our'autlior had flourished at the court of this groat king, 
he should have loft some record of this fact, just as he has men¬ 
tioned his connection with the *K5nyakubja king.’ It is however 
possible that the poem by him called Gaudorvisha-kulaprashasti 
maybeadescriptionofthekingsof Gaur, which was the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Bengal. This question has to 
remain open until this poem has been found and oxamined. 

"We have to apologise to the reader for the discrepancy 
in the paragraph-numbering. I undertook the editing of 
the text and its commentary for the Chaukhambha Sanskrit 
Series at the same time that I began my translation. And 
so long as this arrangement continued, the paragraph-num¬ 
bering in the translation was kept in conformity with that 
in the text. But subsequently the editorship had to go 
to other hands, whose notions of paragraph-numbering were 
different from mine; so that the numbering in the two soort 
ceased to tally. The head-note therefore at the beginning of 
the translation is apt to be misleading. 

The earlier part of the translation has had the advantage 
of revision at the hands of Dr. Thibaut. But since 
his transfer to Calcutta his duties there left him no time to 
devote to this work. I am therefore afraid that the latter 
part has remained imperfect, in several respects. 

The nature of the work is such that many passages 
must Have been not understood or at best imperfectly under¬ 
stood by me. Bnt thanks to my friend Babu Goviudadasa 
of Benares, I had the benefit of the manuscript of a very 
rare commentary on the text, by the famous Chitsukhacharya. 
This commentary has proved extremely useful, in elucidating 
several of the most difficult passages, where all the other 
commentaries proved unsatisfactory. I cannot therefore 
closo this Preface better than by acknowledging my indebted¬ 
ness to that indefatigable but unostentatious worker in the 
field of Sanskrit literary research. 


GANGANATHA JHA. 
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KHANDANAKHANDAKHADYA. 


Preliminary Note. 

The Khandana-klianda-khadya (‘ the Sweets o! Refutation ’)— 
composed byShri-Harsa—who wrote probably before the eighth 
century— is the most famous and important of those Vedanta trea¬ 
tises which emphasize the negative or sceptical side of the system. 
As well known, the fundamental tenet of the Vedanta doctrine is 
that there is one absolutely non-dual or non-differenced Reality 
the nature of which is constituted by intelligence or knowledge 
(jhana). Whatever presents itself as other than this one object¬ 
less intelligence, i. e. the entire empirical world with its distinc¬ 
tions of individual thinking subjects and the manifold objects of 
their thought, is an essentially baseless appearance, something at 
bottom no more real than the fleeting images which encompass 
the dreaming soul and melt away into nothingness at the moment 
of waking ; or than the ‘ insubstantial pageant’ with which the 
magician as long as it pleases him deludes the senses of the by¬ 
standers. . 

To this view of things there are opposed in the first place, 

the ordinary consciousness of mankind which unhesitatingly 
accepts as fully real all those manifold aspects and distinctions 
which characterize the world as perceived by the senses and 
dealt with by the operations of the understanding, and in 
the second place those philosophical theories which essentially 
aim at nothing more than a certain systematisation of the world 
of common sense. The main Indian representative of theories 
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of the latter kind is the Nyaya-VaishS^ika philosophy which 
undertakes to set forth in complete and methodic form the sys¬ 
tem of notions employed in ordinary thought, or—to put it 
differently—to give a theory of the various means by which truth 
is ascertained; the tacit pre-supposition being that the system of 
knowledge which we build up through Perception, Inference and 
so on, is essentially valid in as much as being an exact ideal 
equivalent of a system of real things and their relations. 

It is against this view of the world and of knowledge that the 
Vedantin of the type of Shrl-Harsa directs his attacks. His plan 
is to submit the definitions which the Naiyayika gives of the 
main categories of reality and the main cognitional activities, to 
a critical investigation—which leads to the result that all those 
definitions suffer from inner contradictions and hence are unten¬ 
able. A.nd, since the Naiyayika himself acknowledges the princi¬ 
ple that the reality of things is proved through definitions 
(lak§ana) and the valid means of knowledge (pramana), the 
inevitable conclusion is that all so-called reality, including all 
individual thought, is a baseless illusion: nothing is real but 
the one non-differenced light of universal intelligence —Brah¬ 
man. 
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[The paragraph numberings are in accordance with the edition published in 
the “ Chaukhambhg Sanskrit Series/’ Benares. The page numbers refer to 
the edition published in the “ Pandit. 1 ’] 

Introductory Verses. 

( 1 ) . [Page I.] To that universal soul, which is one, changeless, 
raised above all distinctive knowledge, declared iu the Scriptures 
—to the Lord, not only embraced by Uma, but cohipreliended by 
me also, I offer my salutations. (1) 

(2) . [ Page 3.] 0 BhavanI, for the purpose of destroying the 
constantly accumulating evils of mundane existence, I reverently 
bow to the lotuses of your feet—those lotuses that rightly close 
when touched by the beams of the moon which Shiva wears as 
a diadem,—as he inclines his head towards you in the pleasing 
act of appeasing your anger. (2) 

(3) . 0 men of intelligence, may you attain to the joy of 
universal conquest, even by merely repeating parrot-like this 
work of mine—rendering 4 speechless * all your proud opponents 
by utterly demolishing the possibility of either words or the 
things denoted by them 4 being set forth in speech ’ (i. e. being 
satisfactorily defined.) (3) 


Chapter I. 

REFUTATION OF THE PRAMANAS* 

Section 1. 

[In order to start a discussion of any kind it is not required 
(as the Logician would make us believe) that the essential 
reality of the categories distinguished by him (such as prarruina 
i. e. t means of valid knowledge ; prameya , i.e., object of valid 
knowledge, etc.) should be acknowledged. For the starting of 
a discussion the only thing required is that both sides should 
acknowledge certain rules of discussion as binding. The 
acknowledgment of such rules indeed implies a cognition of 
the categories, but by no means their reality.] 

• The Logician (Naiyffyika) postulates sixteen categories of vhich the first 
two are : Praman'a , Means of knowledge and Prameya , object of knowledge. 
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(4) . Our opponents, the Logicians, hold that in all dis¬ 
cussion, it is absolutely necessary that the disputants on both 
sides should acknowledge the sixteen categories, Pramana and 
the rest, as real entities fully established by all systems of 
philosophy. 

(5) . Others, however (the Vedantins^ do not admit this. 

For, they ask, what is the reason obliging the disputant to 
acknowledge the reality of Pramaric and the other categories ? 
[A] Is it because for disputants not acknowledging the cate¬ 
gories it is not possible to start any discussion, all discussion 
necessarily depending on the acknowledgment of those catego¬ 
ries ? [B] Or, because such acknowledgment is the cause of the 
discussion to be begun by the disputants ? [C] Or, because all 

these categories are well known and accepted by all men ? [D] 

Or, because if they be not accepted the ascertainment of truth and 
victory —which are the respective results of the two principal 
kinds of discussion—would extend too far ( i.e ., would be attained 
even by altogether unlearned and silly people).* 

(6) . [A] The first of these reasons is not valid. For we 
actually find that there are lengthy discussions carried on by 
people such as the Charvakas (Materialist-Atheists), the Madhya- 
mikas (Bauddha-Nihilists) and others who do not acknowledge 
the sixteen categories of the Logician. In fact, if these people 
were not capable of setting forth their views in literary works, 
there would be no reason for you to make any efforts towards 
their refutation. In putting forward the 1 acceptance of the 
sixteen categories’ as a necessary condition of all discussion, you 
thus pronounce a most wonderful incantation capable of binding 
all speech,—an incantation, so strangely powerful as to accom¬ 
plish the result that the revered Preceptor of the Gods, Brihaspati, 
did not produce the Lokayatika-sutras , that theTathagata 
Buddha did not teach the Madhyamika scriptures, and that cfar 
own revered Teacher, Shafikaracharya did not compose his com¬ 
mentary on the sTitras of BadarayanaJ ! 

° There are three kinds of discussion—(1) Vada —Discussion for the purpose 
of ascertaining truth, (2) Jalpa — Discussion for the purpose of worsting the 
opponent, and (3) Vitanda —Sophistical reasonings put forward for the sole 
purpose of showing off one’s cleverness. 
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(7) . Here the Logician will perhaps re-st&te his argument 
in a more guarded form: I do not, he says, mean to deny that 
verbal disquisitions may be carried on by men who do not acknow¬ 
ledge the sixteen categories ; but what I mean to deny is that 
such disquisitions can prove or disprove anything. 

(8) . In this also, we reply, you are mistaken. What renders 
verbal disquisitions incapable of proving or disproving anything 
is not their being put forward by persons who do not acknowledge 
the sixteen categories ; what makes them thus incapable rather 
is,—as you will have to admit yourself—that they have the 
character of fallacious or erroneous assertions. We often find 
that assertions made by persons who, in accordance with their 
peculiar theoretical views, acknowledge the categories, are 
rejected as ‘ incapable of proving or disproving anything * by 
other persons, who also acknowledge the reality of the categories, 
but happen to hold a different philosophical theory. 

(9) . Consequently, so long as you are not able to show that 
our assertions are ‘ fallacious * or ‘ erroneous*, we shall pay no 
regard to you, even if you go on repeating a hundred times— 
“ you have put forward these assertions without acknowledging 
the sixteen categories.” Were such words to be taken seriously, 
we on our part might, with equal reasonableness, argue against 
you—‘you have put forward these assertions after having 
acknowledged the sixteen categories, and hence they must be 
rejected as fallacious *! 

(10) But, the Logician objects, if there be no Pramana and 
the other categories, how can the ‘ verbal discussion ’ itself— 
which is the topic of our present discussion—come about ? ° 
And how can there be any rules to determine refutation 
and the like, in connection with verbal assertions ? For all 
assertions and denials depend upon Pramaiias (means of valid 
knowledge). 

(11) . [ Page 10.] You misrepresent the case, we reply. We 
do not hold that all discussions should begin only after it has been 
acknowledged by the disputants that ‘ Pramana and the other 
categories have no real existence*. All that we mean is that 

• As there could be no valid knowledge of it without some 4 means of 
knowledge’ (PramSna). 
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discussions may be carried on by those who are indifferent as to 
the reality or non-reality of those categories, no less than by you 
who accept tbeir reality. If. this were not so,° it would not be 
possible for you to combat our theory in the way you have done, 
after having imputed to is the view that'Pramana and the other 
categories have no reality. 

(12) . For on what grounds could the discussion have been 
started so as to enable yoi, in the course of the discussion, to 
combat our view ? Was it on the basis of both parties acknow¬ 
ledging the reality of the categories? or on the basis of both 
denying their reality ? or on the basis of one of us acknowledg¬ 
ing their reality and the other not acknowledging it ? The first 
of these alternatives is inadmissible; since the objection you 
urge would not lie against one who acknowledges the reality, 
of the categories. The second alternative would imply that 
you yourself are open to that objection. Nor again is the 
third alternative possible, For on it, just as the present discus¬ 
sion is started (even though one of the disputants does not ac¬ 
knowledge the categories), so, in the same manner all other discus¬ 
sions could be started (which would show that the acceptance 
of the reality of the categories is not necessary for the starting 
of discussions). And in reality it is absolutely necessary for the . 
discussion to proceed on a common basis accepted by both parties 
(and so there can be no discussion when one party accepts the 
categories and the other does not). Were it not so, your oppo¬ 
nent also would put forward, in accordance with his own view of 
things (not accepted by you), certain verbal objections against 
your assertions ; and to which of you two, under these circum¬ 
stances, would the victor} 7, have to be adjudged ? In fact, it 
would^ be the disputant acknowledging the categories that 
would be galled by the weight of greater restrictions. 

(13) . For these reasons it will be right for you to declare 

that you raise your objections after the discussion lias been 

started between us on the basis of certain rules agreed upon by 

both of us, irrespective of our views as to the reality or unreality 

of Prainana and the other categories. And as thus you are 
*_ »■ _ 

0 i. e. If it were not possible for one not acknowledging the reality of 
the PramSnas to enter on a discussion. 
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unable to ascertain your own meaning, you truly cannot hope 
to ascertain the views of others. 0 

(14). [ Page 12.] But, the Logician resumes, 1 do not mean to 
pet forth my objections against an unreasonable disputant, 
accepting him as my opponent in a controversy; all I mean is to 
show to my own pupils that persons not acknowledging the 
categories cannot be admitted to any discussion. It is for this 
reason that the author of the Nyaya-Bliapja (Yatsyayana, Page 4) 
says—‘if on being asked his purpose, he should say, &c., dee. 
{pratipadyale , in the Third Person),’ and not ‘ if you should say 
(pratipadyaseY [while this latter form would be required if the 
objection were addressed to the opponent.] 

(lo). But this also we cannot allow. For even if addressing 
your pupils only, you would have to express yourself as 
folldws :—‘ These are the objections lying against the Charvaka 
(materialist) and others’; and how would this be possible ? For, 
would the objection against these people be put forward after 
they had been admitted to the discussion, or before that ? 
In either case, the objection would not be effective against 
them. 

(16). [B] Nor is the second alternative (noted in para. 5) ten¬ 
able. For on that view the reality of the categories would have 
to be acknowledged only if the causal relation of the categories 
towards the discussion to be started were to come to an end on 
the non-acknowledgment of the categories. But the latter can¬ 
not be the case; for if it were so, those who do not acknowledge 
the categories could make no use of words at all, since the cause 
of such use would be absent. And we have already pointed out 
above that you cannot deny the existence of the use of words 
on the part of the Bauddha-Nihilists and others who do not 
acknowledge the reality of your categories. 


* The Logician does not ascertain his own meaning in so far as be urges 
J n objection against the VeilXntin, only after the discussion has been started 
without the VedTutin admitting the reality of the categories, and yet declares 
that one who does not admit that cannot be admitted to a discussion. And be 
• hows lgtu ra • . the opponent's view inasmuch as he controverts the 
opinion that me categories are unreal ; while all that the VedSutin has so far 
asserted is that the acknowledgment of the categories is not needed for the 
starting of a discussion. 
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(17) . Your meaning ii setting forth the second alternative 
(B) may possibly be that Pramana and the other categories are 
real because they are the cause of the verbal discussion carried 
on by the disputants; tud since they are real they must be* 
acknowledged by all, in agreement with the accepted principle 
that 4 whatever is real is acknowledged as such.’ 

(18) . But this also will not help you. For it is only after 
some discussion has been started that you can proceed to prove 
the necessity of accepting the categories, on the ground of their 
having reality as proved ly the fact that they are the cause of the 
verbal discussions carried on by the disputants. 

(19) . In fact, we can regard that alone as the necessary 
antecedent of discussions without which it would be quite 
impossible for the disputants, aiming either at the ascertainment 
of truth or at victoiy over their opponent, to obtain what they 
desire. And since ail that is absolutely necessary for this is 
that they should agree to lay down certain rules and conditions 
for the discussion, the disputants, before entering into any 
discussion, do lay down siicli rules and conditions. 

(20) . These rules and conditions are somewhat to the follow¬ 
ing effect:—(1) The party that starts the discussion should 
proceed by means of valid arguments in accordance with the 
recognised means of knovledge; (2) then the other party should 
point out, in the arguments thus propounded, some invalidating 
flaw in the shape of ‘self-contradiction’ and the like, which would 
show that the person propounding the argument is not possessed 
of that true knowledge which the discussion aims at; (3) if this 
second party succeeds in demonstrating some such flaw, the first 
party must be regarded as ‘defeated’; (i) if, however, the second 
party fails to prove the flaw, it is he who must be taken as 
‘defeated’; (5) in each case, the party other than the defeated 
must beheld to be ‘victorious’; (G) the position, that is ultimately 
found to lie supported by valid proofs must be accepted as 
‘true’;—and so forth. 

(21). This leaves no room for an objection on the Logician s 
part, similar to that which we urged against him when asking him 
to point out his reasons for accepting the reality of Pramana 
and the other categories,—pis., “ you are boun 1 to point out your 
reasons for the necessity of laying down rules and conditions for 
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the conducting of discussions; and this pointing out can be done 
only after a certain discussion has been started [and hence, like 
the categories, the rules also need not be accepted as necessary 
for the actual starting of discussions.]” There is no room for this 
objection, we say, because the rules and conditions for discus¬ 
sions are spontaneously accepted by both disputants; since on 
that basis only they can realise the two ends which prompt men 
to start discussions,— viz : the ascertainment of truth, and the 
defeat of the opponent. 

(22) . Here the following objection may perhaps be raised :— 

From what you say it would appear that the rules and con¬ 
ditions of discussion come to be accepted, not on the ground of 
valid reasons, but merely on the choice of the disputants; and as 
thus the foundation is unsound, great confusion and uncertainty 
will beset the discussion, the subjects of discussion and the 
results of discussion.” But this objection also'we refuse to 
admit The rules and conditions above specified by us as the 

basis of discussion are perfectly sound, for they are self-evident, _ 

as proved by the facts that it is impossible to imagine anything 
contrary to them, that they have come down to us through 
“immemorial tradition, and that men have generally agreed to 
them on the basis of universal practical experience. 

(23) . Nor can it be asserted that the existence of the categories 
also must be accepted by the disputants on the same grounds 
as that of the rules and conditions. For, in order to render 
it possible for the discussion to be started, nothing further is re¬ 
cognised as necessary than the acceptance of the said rules and 
conditions. On the other hand, if we acknowledge the reality of 
the categories, it would be . impossible for the disputants, 
if not accepting the rules and conditions, either to ascertain 
the truth, or to secure victory,—which are the two purposes for 
which discussions are started. 

(24) . [ Page 17.] [C] Nor also can we accept the third alter- 
"Rtive mentioned above (in para. 5): That is to say, the reality of 
1 . cat egories cannot be acknowledged on the ground of their 
•"’mg practically acknowledged by all men. For, we ask, do you 
mean that they are practically a cknowledged by authoritative 

• The reading translated is that adopted by the VidySsngari commentary. 
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and trustworthy persons alone? or, by all men, high and low 
alike ? It cannot be the former; since the fact of anything 
being supported by the usage of authoritative persons cannot be 
ascertained without due enquiry and discussion ; and it is for the 
sake of just such enquiry and discussion that we are in search 
of the necessary basis. Nor the latter ; as in that case you will 
have to admit the validity of the notion of the body being the 
Self, and so forth (which erroneous notions are generally enter¬ 
tained by common people). 

(25) . But, the Logician says, notions of this latter kind wo do 
not accept, since we find them to be sublated by subsequent 
reflexion. If this is so, we reply, then the categories under 
discussion also cannot be accepted if they are found to be sublated 
by subsequent reflexion ; otherwise they will certainly be acknow¬ 
ledged. But they cannot be accepted for the mere reason that 
they are practically acknowledged, by people in general. 

(26) . [D] Nor can the fourth alternative (in para 5) be main¬ 

tained : That is to say, the reality of. the categories cannot be 
accepted for the reason that if it were not accepted, there would 
be an undue extension of the results of discussion. For, even 
though we are absolutely indifferent as to the reality or unreality 
of the categories in question, yet we also acknowledge the same 
rules and conditions for the conduct of discussions that you 
accept (and in accordance with which you judge of the results of 
discussions) ; and if these rules and conditions were to lead to 
undesirable judgments in regard to these results, in our case, 
they would do the same in your case also [and hence what is 
necessary for the discussion is Only the acceptance of these rules 
and conditions, and not that of the categories]. 

(27) . Here the Logician raises a new objection : If, he says, you 
start a discussion on the basis of certain rules and conditions to 
be observed in the carrying on of verbal intercourse, you must at 
any rate acknowledge tho reality of the existence of such verbal 
intercourse; for unless you do so, you cannot speak of its being 
carried on ot effected ; since to effect a tiling means to bring it 
from non-existence into real existence. Then again, the rule laid 
down by you (in para. 20), that discussions should be carried on 
by means of arguments founded on the recognised means of valid 
knowledge, could not be upheld unless you admitted that causal 
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power of the means of valid knowledge which consists in their 
having a necessary real existence previous to their effects; for 
such causal power is implied in that rule. Further, the rides 
relating to the ascertainment of ‘defeat’ pre-suppose the reality of 
the Fallacies; and similarly the reality of Invariable Concomit¬ 
ance (Vyapti) and other elements of Reasoning is implied in the 
rules bearing on the ascertainment of what constitutes truth in 
the matter under dispute. It thus appears that in laying down 
your rules you distinctly admit the reality of those several factors; 
and hence it is a mere empty assertion of yours to say that 
‘discussions can be'started without accepting the reality of 
Pramatjta and. th .0 oth.Gr categories.* 

(28) . Your objection is invalid, we reply. For- wj>at you 
seek to prove can be proved only after the discussion on the point 

has been started; and hence our objections to your position 
remain in force. 

(29) . Against this you may not urge that, “ inasmuch as the 
laying down of the rules and conditions accepted by the Vedantin 
would at once imply the acknowledgment of the reality of 
Pramava and the other categories, the Logician is not open to 
the said objections.” For what is implied in those rules is only 
the knowledge of Pramana and the rest, and not their reality. 

(30) . And on this point we put the following question :_Do 

you mean that the reality of Pramaija and the rest should be 
admitted simply because there is a cognition of their reality ? 
Or because there is such cognition of their reality as is not 
sublated (by some other more valid cognition) ? Not the former 
truly ;■ since from that view it would follow that we must acknow¬ 
ledge the presence of true water in the mirage (which at the 
mne, is cognized as water). Then, as regards the second alter¬ 
native, should the reality of the categories be accepted because 
the cognition.of them is not sublated'or rejected by the two 
disputants and the umpire, at the time of the discussion,—or 
because it is not rejected by any person at any time ? The former 
view would land us in absurdity, being much too wide in its 
^ope; for it often happens that what is cognised by three per¬ 
sons and at one moment, is sublated by the cognition of a fourth 

and , at an0tl,e '' 1,10 : and wLen such sublation actu- 

y takes place, tlio thing cognised as unreal truly is not held to 
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Ureal, simply on the strength of its having been cognised as such 
at a previous moment by two or three individuals/ Hence the only 
tenable view is the latter—viz., that that alone should be regarded 
as real which is never, and by no person, found to be sublate . . 

(3W. [Page 21.] Thus then, even if it be held that the cogni¬ 
tion of the existence of the Fallacies, &c., by the disputants an 
the umpire, which is not sublated at the time of the 
a necessary factor in the discussion,-in what way does this affect 
the view that the starting of a discussion does Not depend upon 
the acceptance of the reality of the Fallacies, etc., as proved by 
such cognition of them as is not sublated tn any ^ ^ 

any person, at any time)? We have here to member that 
ordinary empirical thought and activity are generally found 
* beI*ed P upon the acceptance of certain notions as^true 
bti only a few person.* and at only certain points °/ ■ 

i!Zy Jh cognition of the existence of PramMa, 4c ft-» 
regard as necessary in the starting of discussions. This is what 
is meant by the assertion that ‘ discussions are started on t 
basis of the supposition that Pramana and the other categories 

have a practical (and not real) existence. . 

(32) We thus arrive at the conclusion that for the starting 
of a discussion certain rules must be accepted, such as the follow¬ 
ing-* when the Umpire comes to. the decision that a ceitain 
disputant has not transgressed the rules of discussion agreed 
upon, that disputant must be held to have gained the victory ; 
that disputant on toother hand with regard to whose arguments 
the Umpire does not form that judgment must be regarded as 
having been defeated; that disputant again in whose arguments 
the Umpire acknowledges the presence of flaws.pointed on by 
the opponent is to be regarded as vanquished ; while a disputant 
not filing under that category cannot be regarded as va 

qmshed, and bo fort ^ we say that the disputant must 

' on the discussion in accordance with certain rules and 
conditions we mean that the fact of the d.sputant having 
argued in due accord with all such rules and conditions must 

be the object of the Umpire’s cognition. 

.(34) Nor must it here be objected that, on t te cone u 1 
J is h, I** 
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vrill have to be admitted (so that aftfcr all we again pre-suppose 
the reality of a thing other than Brahman). For if we enquire 
into the reality of that cognition, we again have nothing else to 
fall back upon than another cognition of the real existence of the 
same. (So that here again we have only cognition of* real 
existence, not real existence itself.) 

(35.) Nor does this necessitate the assumption of a regres- 
sus in infinitum (that other cognition again being dependent 
on another cognition, and so on). For, in accordance with the 
principle that * there is no need of any further cognition, beyond 
the origination of three or four cognitions’ (Kumarila Bhatta’s 
Shloka-varttika, Sutra II, 61) there is no need to enter on any 
such regress. 0 

(36.) Perhaps our adversary will here argue as follows:—“ If 
the last term of the series of cognitions has no real existence, 
this will imply that the whole series of preceding cognitions also 
has no real existence; you thus do not get out of your difficulty 
by accepting (as the basis of all discussion) the cognition (of the 
Umpire).” This may be so, we reply ; but as a matter of fact, 
when the disputants have satisfied themselves by following.the 
series of cognitions backwards up to three or four stages, they 
find that it would be undesirable to go any further; and thus by 
mutual agreement they take the reality of the Umpire’s cognition 

• In the place referred to KumSrila BhaHa argues in favour of the natural 
inherent validity or authoritativeness (svatah-prSmSnya) of all cognitions. 
Every cognition, due to one of the recognised means of true knowledge, is to be 
considered as valid, as long as there are no special reasons for doubt. Where 
such reasons exist, as when e. g. we are in doubt as to the true nature of a thing 
perceived from a distance or in faint light,—we resolve our doubt by a second 
cognition naturally springing from improved conditions ; as when the exact 
nature of a thing first perceived from a distance reveals itself to us as'soon as 
we approach it more closely. In certain cases this second cognition may again 
have to be corrected by a third cognition ; and sometimes even a fourth One may 
be required; but in almost all cases it will not be necessary to go beyond this. 
Having carried our enquiry so far, we acquiesce in the result.—This principle 

in the text, appealed to by the VedSntin. There, of course, remains the 
difference between his point of view and that of the MimSmsaka that, accord¬ 
ing to the latter, a series of cognitions carried . on for three or four stages, 
results in a cognition which is absolutely true, i. e, t represents reality as it is ; 
while according to the VedSutin the final ognition is true in a relative, practi¬ 
cal, 

sense only. 
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for granted, and proceed upon it as a basis of their discussion. 
If pome such explanation be not accepted, then a similar lnfini e 

regress of cognitions would result even on your view i. e the 

view which acknowleges the reality of Prarnam and the other 

categories. . . 

(37.) The Logician retorts—“ We hold every cognition 

have reality by itself ; and thus all our proceedings can be carried 
on on the basis of such eognitions, without tracing any series of 
cognitions backwards. According to the view of the Vedantin on 
the other hand, such tracing backward will be unavoidable; for 
otherwise, he also would have to admit that every cognition has 
reality.” But, we reply, we are going to show, in the section 
on the ‘ Self-apprehension of Cognitions/ that the infinite regress 
cannot be avoided even by regarding every cognition as having 
a reality by itself. Then again, just as according to your 
theory, though the cognition of the jar and the jar both have 
reality by themselves, you yet hold that all practical proceedings 
are effected by the reality of the cognition, and not by that of 
the jar —so analogously on our view, though the cognition and 
the jar ’are both equally unreal, yet all practical proceedings are 
effected by the unreal cognition, and by nothing else. 


Section 2. 

[The admission that the categories are the cause of philosophi¬ 
cal discussions in no way obliges us to acknowledge their 
reality ; for the Unreal no less than the Real may he a cause : 
to maintain that a cause has real being in fact involves us in 
contradictions. What is characteristic of a cause is merely 
that it has an invariable previous existence to its effect ; but 
this relation may hold good in the sphere of mere apparent 
existence. Empirical thought, speech and action admit of being 
reconciled with the theory of the Bauddha-Nihilist (Shffnya- 
vSdin) according to which all things whatever are ‘ void ’ i. e. 
unreal appearances.] 

A,—The non-real can have causal efficiency. 

(38). “ But ” tlio Logician objects, “ to assert that a thing is 

unreal and yet produces an effect involves a self-contradiction!” 
Why we ret rt, should it not bo a self-contradiction that a thing 

Kh. 14. 
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is real and effects something ? For it certainly has not been 
proved to the satisfaction of both of us that the real produces 
effects while the unreal does not ! 

(39) . * “ But”, our antagonist rejoins, “ (if the unreal or non- 
being were to produce effects, then) since the mere non-existence 
of the cause would be equally present at all times, its effect 
would arise also at times other than those when it actually 
appears.” We do not allow this objection. For according to 
your (the Logician’s) doctrine 0 the causal factors do not exist at 
the first moment, of the existence of the effect; and this non¬ 
existence of the cause is exactly the same at all other times; why 
then should not, on your premises also, the effect arise at any time ? 

(40) . “ But”, the Naiyayika resumes, “ what, according-' 

to us, is necessaiy for the appearance of the effect at a certain 
time is not the non-existence of the causal factors at that very 
time, but the existence of those factors at the preceding moment; 
for this is what is actually observed.” Well then, we reply, 
(just as you hold that what brings about the effect is the 
existence of the causal factors at a time other than that of the 
effect’s coming into existence, so) we hold that what brings 
about the effect is the non-existence of the cause at some time 
other than the time of the actual appearance of the effect; for 
•this is what is actually observed. 

(41) . “ But”, the opponent resumes, “ according to me 

what determines the effect at the particular time when it actually 
appears is the fact of its immediate sequence to the causal 
conditions (and this immediate sequence does not present itself 
at any other moment).” This also is of no avail, we reply. For 
as the fact of immediate sequence to the cause and the first 
appearance of the effect are simultaneous, and as moreover, that 
immediate sequence itself is something indeterminate (which 
for its determination would require antecedent determining 
conditions going back ad infinitum |), there is nothing to decide 

* The Logician holds that at the moment when the effect comes into 
existence tlie causal factors have ceased to operate; as otherwise, he argues, 
there would be an endless number of effects proceeding from the same cause. 

| The ‘ aganlultalvat' of the text is explained by the commentators in 
many ways, none of which appears fully satisfactory. The translation follows 
the Vidyasagarl. 
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which of the two (the fact of sequence to the cause, and the 
appearance of the effect) is the determining and which the 
determined element. It therefore must be admitted that what 
determines the effect is the presence of the causal factors at 
some other point of time ; for this is what is actually observed. 
And we have shown above already that, in that case, there is an 
opening for our view no less than for yours, (for the causal 
factors present at another point of time may be the non-existence, 
no less than the existence, of the cause). 

(42) . “ But, what then”, the opponent asks, is the distin¬ 

guishing feature of the moment at which the effect originates”? 
Nothing more or less, we reply, than that veiy origination of 
the effect. If not satisfied therewith you demand some other 
distinguishing feature, then that feature also, in its turn, would 
belong to a point of time, which again would require a further 
distinguishing feature ; and so on and on ; there would be no 
end to the postulating of such features. 

(43) . “ Still”, the opponent urges, “ you ought to point 

out some characteristic common to, and present in, all momenta 
in which effects originate ”! But this we meet by the counter¬ 
question—‘ and what would be the characteristic of that 
characteristic which is common to all those moments’ ? and 
this question would have to be repeated ad infinitum ® 

5 .—Causal efficiency cannot belong to that which has real 

being. 

(44) . I. ‘ If a cause be that into the nature of which real 
existence (satto) enters as an essential element, then, for this 
very reason, the cause has no real being.’ II. * If, on the other 
hand, real being does not essentially enter into the nature of 
the cause, then, for this very reason, the cause has not real 
being.’ (4) 

(45) . The meaning of this stanza is as follows:— 

I. If the nature of the cause be such that it implies as 
an essential element veal existence, then to say that the generic 

© Unless we stopped -somewhere at a characteristic not needing a further 
characteristic. But then it evidently is preferable to accept at once the 
characteristic mentioned—via : that it is just the origination of the effect which 
distinguishes the moment *f origination. 
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character * real existence* (satta) belongs to the cause would 
involve the absurdity of something (real existence) Residing 
partially in itself (i. e. that real existence which goes to consti-* 
tute the nature of the cause). Even if the thing qualified by real 
existence (i. e. the cause with such existence as an essential ele¬ 
ment of itself) were considered as something different from real 
existence (satta) (so that the said absurdity would not arise) 0 , 
we could not accept the satta (in the latter sense, i. e f the 
satta which is predicated of the cause) to be the same with the 
real being that enters into the nature of the cause ; for it is a 
recognised principle that no more than a thing can reside in 
itself, can it reside in that of which it already is an essential 
attribute. It would therefore be necessary to assume another 
existence as residing in the cause qualified by existence ; and as 
this would mean that existence does not enter into the nature 
of the cause, the cause would have to be regarded as ‘ not real¬ 
ly existing.* And if, in order to avoid this, we were to assume 
a series of existences, one after the other, there would be no 
end of such assumptions. 

(46) . Nor will you escape from this predicament by tak¬ 
ing the long step of assuming an infinity of different kinds of 
real existence. For if you assume different kinds of real exist¬ 
ence, you relinquish the very foundation on which the generic 
conception of ‘existence * rests, and hence lose the idea oteten 
the first existence. Seeking to establish the notion of ezisUnce 
you thus have lost the basis of it, and are worse off than before V f 

(47) . Nor again would the mere individual existence (svariipa- 
satta) of things suffice for the general conception of those things. 
For, if to these individual existences , which naturally are different 
from one another, you assign the exalted position of forming the 

• It must be admitted that * satt;t ’ cannot reside in itself ; but let us define 
the cause not simply as sat —that which is — , but as that something which 
has being for its essential attribute. On this view the ^ause is something 
different from mere being. 

t* Existence * as a generic entity is postulated only for the purposo of provid¬ 
ing a basis for the generic conception of * existence * as including under it 
individual existences. Should it be considered necessary to admit an endless 
series of existences, there would be no need of either a generic conception, or 
of a basis for that conception. 
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basis of general conceptions, you politely relegate all generic ■ 
entities (Universale: satta, gotva, &c.) to the realm of the defunct. 
And if you were to say—“ well, let us^ then dispense with a 
generic conception of individual existence,”—in what manner 
we ask, will you arrive at the generic notion of Cause, which, 
according to you, implies the notion of individual existence ? 

(48) . Moreover, so-called ‘ individual being ’ ( svarupa-satta ) 
really is nothing more or less than the thing (e. g. the jar) itself. 
And in the same way the individual being of that which is not 
also is nothing but the thing itself. The non-being jar does not 
cease to be a jar; if it did, we could have no such notion as 
«the jar is not’, for, according to the view criticised, that which is 

not would not be the jar. j" . . 

(49) . II. Let us then consider the second alternative stated 

in para. 44, viz., that that which really is constitutes the cause, 
without ‘ real being ’ entering into it as an essential element.—On 
this view, we point out, that which has no real being also may 
be a cause, since real being and non-being equally do not enter 


into the nature of the cause. £ 

(50) “Being," the Logician now argues, “may not enter as a 

factor into the nature of the cause ; the very nature of the cause 
rather is constituted by being ; for we regard that to be a cause 
which has a necessary existence prior to the appearance o t e 
effect.” Well, we reply, we also hold the cause to be that 

which possesses this necessary antecedent existence. 

(51) . “ In that case”, the opponent retorts, “ you admit the 
cause to be something that has real being, and thus fare like the 
man who, in order to evad e the paymen t £^toll_at_thejnver- 


say that the individual existence {svarupasaUS) which belongs to 
each individual thing provides a sufficient basis for the general notion of satta 
(W). But in that case, the theory of universale, such as ^inhering m 
the individuals (which is an essential part of the NyXya view of things) would 

being or character of a thing is not touched by our 
taking the tiling to be non-being or non-real. If. therefore, it is this so-called 
• individual being ’ which constitutes a thing’s being a cause, the non-being o 
non-real also may possess causality. 

t if rca l being is not an essential constituent of the causality of the cause 
(although die cause may be something really being), such things also as have 

no real being may bo causcs--it being understood tuat this non-being alsi 

not an essential factor of their causality. ^ ^ 
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crossing, sets out before daybreak, but only arrives at the crossing, 
when the dawn is just breaking ”! ‘ Not by any means, we 

reply. You evidently have not grasped our meaning. In so far as 
admitting in the cause a non-real existence** ( asati sattU) I do 
admit' existence ; how otherwise .could I say that * that existence 
is unreal* ? Do you, on your part, hold that ‘causality * consists 
in existence {viz. necessary previous existence) which comprises 
within itself being (in the sense of reality ) ? This truly cannot 
be; for as shown above, you (if thus postulating being within being) 
will either have to relinquish being after a few stages (of the 
endless series of ‘ beings * to which the first admission of being 
within being commits you), or else to admit an endless series. 

(52) . “But”, the opponent goes on to argue, “ as mere non¬ 
existence would, on yotir conclusion, be common (to that which 
is the cause, as well as to all that is not the cause of a given 
effect), how could there be any certainty as to what is the 
cause ”?f The same difficulty, we reply, would present itself 
on the view of existence or being equally belonging to both. 

(53) . “But”, says the Logician, “in our case, we have as the 
determining factor positive as well as negative induction in re¬ 
gard to either the individual thing or to something of its kind t ; 
while in your case, as all causes would be equally non-being, 
you would have negative induction only (in the form ‘where the 
cause is not the effect is not*; while you could not say ‘wh£re 
the cause is the effect is.*) And even this negative induction 
would not always be certain. For you cannot say that ‘ when¬ 
ever the cause is not, the effect necessarily is not existing’; since 
on your view, the effect would, after all, be produced in certain 
cases (as we actually see it to be produced); and as for you the 
Cause is permanently non-being, this would mean that the effect 

0 The cause according to the VedSntin, no doubt possesses satta , ‘existence’ 
in the sense of vyavdharihi satta , i.e ., empirical existence, such as belongs to 
everything that appears to consciousness, but Brahman ; but such satta is asati, 
i.e., unreal; true reality belonging to Brahman only. 

\\le.g. clay and threads are equal inasmuch as both of them are unreal, 
what should determine the clay, and not the threads, being the cause of a jar ? 

X The ‘ something of the kind * is meant to include cases where the cause is 
not a permanent continuous thing, but a series of closely consecutive moment¬ 
ary existences—such as the successive momentary flashes or flickers which 
constitute a flame, 
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is produced while the cause does not exist. And as to positive 
induction this you could never have”. Not so, we reply. 
The conditions really are exactly similar in both cases. 0 More¬ 
over, in asserting that ‘there is no positive induction’ you admit 
the existence of such induction (since otherwise there would be 
no occasion for denying it); and if you were to regard ‘ being ’ as 
a factor entering into the nature of positive induction, your view 
would at once be open to the objections stated above (in para. 44). 

(54) . “ But”, another objection is raised, “ from your theory 

it would follow that tholse who enjoy mere imaginary sweets and 
those who eat real sweets, would have exactly the same experi¬ 
ences of flavour, strength, nutritive effects, and so on”. He, 
we reply, who flatters himself with the hope of this objection inva¬ 
lidating our view, truly himself feeds upon imaginary sweets! 
For, firstly , we have already shown that causal efficiency cannot 
rightly be claimed for the really existing only, whether real exist¬ 
ence be held to enter into the essential nature of the Cause or npt 
(see para. 44); and secondly , it is a fact that mere imaginary 
sweets (as those tasted in a dream) actually do give rise to experi¬ 
ences of certain flavours and strength, and of nutritive effects. 

(55) . “ But”, the opponent further asks, “ (if the Cause is 

unreal, the effect will be the same ; and) how can the Unreal 
be an effect” ? If, we reply, you hold reality to enter into the 
very nature of the effect, the same objection applies to the effect 
which we have above pointed out with regard to the Cause 
(para. 44). If, on the other hand, you do not regard reality as 
entering into the nature of the effect, the latter is unreal, and 
then there is no difference between your view and mine. 

(56) . Thus then we are both agreed that being a came 
means nothing else than ‘ having necessary connection with a 
previous time’ ; and the dispute about the reality or unreality of 
the Cause—which both lie altogether outside the true nature of 
the Cause—is simply futile. (5) 

(57) . Here the Logician formulates a new attack : “Leave off 
for a while,” he says, “putting forward mere counter-argu¬ 
ments, and directly answer the main question.—‘ How can the 

* i.e. (to adopt one of the possible explanations of this clause) the positive 
induction can be equally veil established A the ‘existence * of the cause is 
considered ati unreal, t.i. merely empirical, oue. 
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causal efficiency of that, which has no being be ascertained’? 
You will not allow that the cause has the distinguishing feature 
of being that which necessarily exists prior to the effect; and 
mere non-existence would belong to all things alike whether 
causes or non-causes)”. Not so, we reply. The Cause has 
this distinguishing feature that with regard to it we have the 
idea that it necessarily exists previous to the efFect (though this 
in no way establishes the reality of the Cause). 

(58). .“But”, the Logician objects, “ this principle is unduly 
wide, in so far as it would allow of our accepting as causes, such 
things also regarding which we may have a mistaken notion of 
‘necessary previous existence.’ ” No such thing, we reply 
You accept the reality of a thing on the basis of a cognition which 
may be traced back three or four stages without meeting with 
sublation and so we also allow the character of beivg a Cause to 
a thing which is the object of a cognition of just that kind. But 
as the cognition may be liable to sublation as it is traced back 
beyond those initial stages, and as this would prove the mistaken 
character of the earlier stages,—we do not, on the basis of those 
earlier stages, declare the Cause to have real existence; this is 
the difference between our view and yours. In fact the Logician 
himself rejects certain theories held by other schools (e. g. the 
theory, held by the Mimamsakas, of the etemality of the ‘word’) 
on the ground that, although certain cognitions do not meet with 
sublation up to several stages of reasoning, they yet are sublated 
in the end. Were it not so, (i. e. were theories to be accepted as 
true when not found subject to sublation up to a few stages only), 
then there would be only one view with regard to all philosi> 
phical matters (as all philosophical theories would be found to 
be true to a few stages ; and thus all being possessed of equal 
validity, there could be no different systems, based as these are 
upon varying opinions with regard to the comparative validitv 
or invalidity of the several theories). 0 


• The sense of this rather obscure argument appears to be that the Logician 
regards the cause as absolutely real, while the VedSntin, on further inquiry 

IveJsin 1° b6 reaUO u practical Purples only. The Logician himself pr'd 
. tins way with regard to certain theories which though primd faci* 
«Pl»ear.ng reasonable, turn out, on further enquiry, to be wrong If no such 
-Wnmrnat,on were made between whatiswmng pnmd facie f nd what ^ 
e wrong on protracted enquiry only, all theories would be equally true. 
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(59) . The above arguments also set aside the doubt expressed 
in the following question:—“ As all theories are equally unreal, 
how are we to ascertain which of them remains non-sublated 
up to three or four steps of enquiry, and which not?”° 

(60) . “ But’*, a further objection is raised, “ at the time 

when the Cause, as you conceive it, is not the object of that idea 
(viz., of necessaiy previous existence), what difference is there 
(between what is the cause and what is not)?” The difference, 
we reply, lies therein that the Cause is the object of that idea 
at some time or other (while the nomcauses never are the object 
of that idea). If this be not admitted, then tell me how such 
an idea presenting itself with reference to the Cause at one time 
could prove its reality at some other time ? It might be argued 
that the reality of the Cause at one time may be the object of the 
notion at some other time (there being no need of the notion 
of a thing being something existing at the same time with itself). 
But then, we also may say with equal reasonableness that the fact 
of the said notion presenting itself with reference to a certain 
thing at one time indicates that it is the Caxise at other times 
also (just as according to the Logician the notion appearing 
at one time proves its reality at other times), fit is exactly this 
kind of reality that has been called (by those who hold all things 
to be unreal) * samvriti sattva 9 or ‘ Illusory Reality.’ 

(61) . The Logician now puts the question—“Is this idea 
of samvriti something real or unreal ?”,—his purpose being to 

* The Logician himself admits that certain notions— e.g. that of ‘silver in 
the shell *—meet with sublation as soon as we begin to enquire into them; 
while others—such as the notion of the eternity of words—are shown to be 
invalid by an investigation carried on through a certain number of stages. An 
analogous distinction may, without much difficulty, be established between 
different philosophical theories. 

f This is added in anticipation of the objection that to hold the cause to be 
unreal would be opposed to the VedSntic conception that it has samvritisattva 
(which is some sort of reality.) The sense of the author is that the reality that 
the VedSntin aud all other Idealists admit in regard to things is not absolute 
reality but a qualified reality, merely empirical. This is what has been desig¬ 
nated by the Bauddhas ‘ samvriti-satta * in the karika —“ tho instructions 
imparted by tho Buddhas proceed on the basis of two kinds of reality , the 
ordinary .jtmpirical, and tho absolute reality.*’ It corresponds to what the 
VedSntin calls 4 vyavaharikl satta .'* 
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propose the following dilemma—" if die idea is unreal it cannot 
differentiate the Cause from non-causes ; if it is real, it cannot be 
accepted by you Vedantins.” But we meet him with the fol¬ 
lowing reply:—We both are agreed as to its being cognitions, or 
ideas, on which all empirical thought, speech and action refit. ^ 
Now when we proceed to enquire into an idea and, on advancing 
in our enquiry three or four stages, find it to be real or true, then 
the particular thought, speech, &c., concerned must be regarded 
as based upon real or true ideas ; while it must be regarded as 
based upon unreal or false ideas, when the ideas, on enquiry, 
are found to be unreal. And as for differentiation, unreal ideas 
can effect this, in the same way as in misconception (bhrama) 
the (unreal) object of misconception differentiates the idea.| 

(62) . Thus then, as a matter of fact, the discussion should 
be begun without taking into any account the reality or unreality 
of cognitions. Otherwise, if we were to confuse our understand¬ 
ing at the outset (over this side-issue), there would be no chance 
for the real discussion ever being taken up. In the case of ideas 
having for their object future things and the like, you also admit 
that a non-existing object is the basis of individually disting¬ 
uished thought, speech and action. And what distinguishes the 
special causal power (of any given cause from that of others) is 
the effect which is not (yet) in existence 4. 

(63) . Nor can it be argued against-the proving force of this 
last instance that, “ in the case of this thing {i.e., the effect) 
there is existence at some (future) time, while in the case of 
cognition and its object, there is, on your view, no existence at 
any time; and that hence the two cases are altogether different.” 
For, since at the time of actual thought, speech or action 
related to those things, both are equally non-existent, the 
existence of your effect at some other time, when such existence 

o All are agreed on the point that our actions are controlled by the ideas 
that we have of things; for if a person did not cognise or know a thing, it could 
not in any way affect his action, speech or thought. 

jin error or misconception, as when we see silver in the shell, the itnagined 
hilvcr suffices to differentiate the cognition of the moment from other cognitions. 

jWhat does really distinguish the causal power possessed by sesame-grains 
(tila) from the causal power of other things ? Nothing else than the not-yet- 
oxisting effect, i. f., the sesame oil which can be made out of the grains. 
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cannot serve any useful purpose, is exactly like the waking up 
of the watchmen after the house has been cleared out by 
thieves. 0 

(64) . But, the Logician objects, such things as jars and the 
like (which are to come into existence at some future time) 
actually do exist at some time, and therefore possess a certain 
individual form and attributes (such as class-characteristics); 
and hence the ideas of them, by their veiy nature (i. e. as 
representing those things) appropriate to themselves that form 
and those attributes as their own differentiating characteristics. 
The same cannot be asserted with regard to absolutely non¬ 
existing or unreal things; for, since an absolute non-entity 
cannot be held to be differentiated by any individual form and 
attributes, the correlative idea also cannot be defined as related 
to something definite—as, after all, it should be, owing to its 
very nature (being an idea of something). 

(65) . Not so, we reply. Above already (para. 48) we have 
explained that the non-real has the same form and character 
as the real: every particular non-existent (unreal) thing is 
characterized by the non-existence of specific form and attributes. 
Were it not so, many absurdities would result (we, e. g. should 
not be able to distinguish between a sky-flower and a hare's 
horn , which we actually do distinguish as non-entities of different 
form and character). And we, moreover have already met this 
objection by . what we said as to the object of misconception 
(or error , bhranti)—(where, as the Logician himself admits, 
something non-existing, shell-silver e. g., is the object of cogni¬ 
tion'. Further discussion of this point therefore is needless. 

°When the non-existence of the thing and its notion, at the time of thought, 
speech or action, will have been fully established on the basis of the non¬ 
existence of the effect, its existence at some other time will not save the 
situation. 
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Section 3. 

[The view finally to be accepted is one which partially agrees 
with the theory of the VijuSna-vUdin, according to whom nothing 
is real but Thought or Idea. The reality of Thought is guar¬ 
anteed by itself ; Thought is 1 self-illumined, * proved by 
itself. It is on this view only that the validity of Thought can 
be established ; while the theory of the NaiyUyikas, according 
to which each direct cognition requires a secondary cognition 
(dnuvyavasaya) to establish and guarantee it, finally invalid¬ 
ates all thought. The ‘ thought ’ (vijnSna) the reality of which 
the VedSntin acknowledges differs essentially, however, from 
the vijffina of the VijnSna-vadin ; for it is absolutely non- 
differenced and eternal.] 

(66). Others again, finding no satisfaction of mind in the 
view of Cognitions (Ideas) also being mere nonentities, and not 
being bold enough to make at once the sweeping assertion 
that the whole Universe (things and ideas alike) has no real 
existence, take up the following position :—Cognition (Thought, 
vijnana) is self-illumined ( svayamprakcLsha) and self-proved. 
For as a matter of fact, whenever Cognition takes place, there 
never arises, even in the mind of the attentive self-observer, 
either the doubt ‘ Do I cognise or do I not cognise,’ or the 
wrong cognition * I do not cognise,’ (when there is cognition), 
or the right cognition to the contrary ‘I do not cognise’ 
(when really there is no cognition). 0 H ence, if with regard to 

“The distinction between the three cases is explained in the VidySsSgarT 
as follows :—A ‘ wrong cognition ’ is the cognition of a thing as something 
which it is not; in the case in question, the cognition ‘ I do not know,’ while 
actually there is knowledge. A * doubt ’ is in the form ‘ Do I know or do I 
not know.’ A ' right cognition to the contrary ’ is the cognition in the form 
’ 1 do not know the thing ’ which appears when actually tire thing is not 
present, and hence is not cognised. The idea underlying this threefold 
division is that these are the only possible alternatives with regard to a thing 
which though sought to be known, is not rightly cognized. 

It may however be pointed out that when the thing is actually known 
(which is what is meant by cognition taking place), the cognition ‘I do not 
' cannot be ‘ right ’; and honce the third item in the above is not quite 
properly introduced. And it appears that the author, wishing to exhaust all 
“"i® 8 of non-right cognition, lost sight of this apparent anomaly : the 
sUouce of right cognition applies to the first two only ; it is the absence of 
• ognition that applies to all three. 


i 
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anything sought to be known there is ail absence of untrue 
cognition (in the form of either doubt or wrong conception) and 
of contrary cognition, this absence implies that the thing is rightly 
cognised,—the absence of wrong cognition being invariably 
concomitant, in such cases, with right cognition. Were this 
not so, even that man whose desire to know is not hampered 
in any way would only have a cognition pertaining to the 
negation of that thing (i. e. f only doubtful or wrong cogni¬ 
tion),—a cognition which would have for its invariable con¬ 
comitant the absence of the cognisability of that thing,— i. e. f 
which would imply that the thing is not known 0 . For these 
reasons, the Cognition must be held to be proved by the 
consciousness of it that all men have (i. e., it is illumined or 
proved by itself). 

(67). To this, the Naiyayika raises the following objection : 
—“ The fact that Cognitions are free from doubt and error is 
due (not to their being self-illumined and self-proved, but) to their 
being regularly followed by a ‘ representative (or secondary) cog¬ 
nition’ (i anuvyavasaya)^ This is not so, we reply. For where 
the existence and cognisability of that ‘ secondary cognition’ are 
not admitted (and they are actually not admitted by some philo¬ 
sophers, e. g. the Bauddhas), there, in case of enquiry, it would 
be difficult to prevent doubt from attaching itself to the whole 
cognitional process,—such doubt beginning with the 4 secondary 
cognition’ itself which refers to the thinking Self (‘ I am that 
which possesses the knowledge of the jar’) and extending down 
to the object of the simple cognition (the jar, for instance) (\?liich 
cognition itself is the object of the anuyyavasaya or secondary 
cognition). For where there is a doubt regarding that for which 
the object is (i. e. the cognition, simple or secondary), there is a 
doubt with regard to the object also. And if, on the anuvyavasaya- 
theory, it were assumed that each cognition is invariably followed 

• If the absence of Doubt and Contrary Cognition with regard to a thing did 
not imply that the thing is rightly known , then, even in cases where there are 
no obstacles to the right knowledge of a thing, we should have only doubta or 
contrary cognitions, and this would mean that the thing is not rightly known. 

| According to the Naiyftyika the cognition ‘ this is a jar ’ is regularly fol¬ 
lowed by a secondary cognition (anuvyavasSya) in the form * I know the jar *; 
and . is this latter cognition which proves or establishes the former one. 
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by corroborative ‘ secondary’ cognitions op to three or four stages, 
the chances of doubt remain all the same (for doubt would attach 
itself to that corroborative cognition at which we should stop 
and that doubt would vitiate the whole series). On the other 
hand, on the view of Cognition being self-illumined (and self- 
evidenced), there is no distinction of instrument and object of 
knowledge (since there is no. object apart from the Cognition ); 
and hence there is no opening for any objections based on such 
distinction ( e. g. that one and the same thing cannot be the 
action and the object of the action at the same time). On any 
other hypothesis, the very form and character of Cognition could 
not be established; for if Cognition had to be established through 
something else, we should have to assume an endless series of 
corroborative cognitions. 

(68). But, the Opponent resumes, we do not hold that the 
Cognition itself must necessarily be the object of another cogni¬ 
tion, but that it is by its mere existence that it accomplishes all 
practical purposes in connection icitli itself*,— and thus where 
could there be any necsssity of making an endless assumption (of 
cognitions )'!*’’ ? But this also we disallow. For (in accordance 

with the Nyaya principle that ‘ whatever is is to be known 
through a valid means of knowledge’) unless some valid means of 
knowledge were set forth, what would guarantee the real 
existence of the Cognition on which all those operations are to 
rest ? What is there to indicate that the Cognition is real ? 
Why should it not be unreal ? 

(69). To this the Logician makes the following reply ;_The 

general character of the cognition as such having been estab¬ 
lished (by the anuvyavasaya cognition), while there is no valid 
.ueans of knowledge to establish the cognition in its specific 
character, there indeed is nothing to establish the reality (truth) 
of the cognition in this latter aspect; but, when (as natural) the 
■ o gnizer desires some such proof, it will subsequ ently be 

"If we read ‘ svarthe vyavaharah,’ the meaning would be all practical 
purposes with regard to its object. 

t The opponent might here be understood to admit the eelf-luminousness 
'•f cognitions ; but as a matter of fact it is not so ; he only regards the mere 
• ostcnce of the cognition enough for all practical purposes, and he docs not 
t 'uch the matter of the pramana of the cognition. 
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supplied either by the reality of the activities (to which the 
cognition gives rise), or by some other means (e. g. remem¬ 
brance) But this also we cannot allow. For there would still 
remain the unsettled question 1 what then guarantees the reality 
of those activities ?*— and this would again lead to an endless 
series. And if, to avoid this, we were to stop at some link of the 
series, the reality of that link would remain unestablished, and 
this would vitiate the reality of the whole series: a general 
downbreak, extending so far as to disestablish the reality of the 
very thing which is the object of the simple cognition, thus could 
not be avoided. This is what is meant by the assertion (made by 
the Bauddha writer Dharmakirti) that, 1 for him who does not 
accept the Cognition as directly cognised by itself, the cognition 
of the thing cannot be established.* 

(70). A person who acknowledges the need of valid means 
of knowledge is bound, when basing practical thought and action 
upon the real existence of the jar, to tell us the means of proof 
of such existence. If he were simply to accept such reality 
without reference to any proof, why should not the contrary (i.e. 
the unreality of the jar) be the true fact ? It therefore is in¬ 
cumbent on him to show the existence of proofs for the real 
existence of the jar. But then again, a thorough person cannot 
accept the reality of these proofs without further proofs for their 
reality; in agreement with the axiom that the absence of the 
existence of proofs implies the absence of the existence of the 
thing (the existence of which would be proved by the existence 
of the proofs). Otherwise we should have to admit the reality 
of such things as the * seventh flavour* (in additioh to the sixf 

• The Logician pleads that the anuvyavasaya cognition ( 4 1 am cognizing') 
may not guarantee the truth of the specific cognition ‘ I cognize the jar/— it 
being possible that what is cognised as the jar may not be a jar but something 
else,—but it at any rate guarantees the reality of this latter cognition as cogni¬ 
tion ; the object may be right or wrong, but there is no doubt that the. Cogni¬ 
tion is there. And subsequently the evident reality of the practical activities to 
which the specific cognition gives rise guarantees the reality of the cognition 
qua specific cognition. Or else, it may be the remembrance of the thing (the 
jar e. g.), which supplies the required conviction. 

jTho six flavours are— Kahi (pungent), Amla (acid), Lavana (saltish), Tikta 
(bitter), Ka$aya (astringent), and Madhura (sweet). 
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which alone are known from experience). It thus ia evident that 
he who refusea to accept Cognitions as self-evidenced is in an evil 
plight mdeod. For if he were to accept the reality of proofs 
without troubling about the real existence of proofs for L 
reality of the proofs, we might justly caU on him to accept at once 
the reality of the jar itself; it would in that case be needless 
to trouble about proofs for such reality. 

(71). The Logician now may attempt to present his case in 
a different way. “ We do noV’.he says, « maintain that in the 
case of every cognition there is an infinite. continuous chain of 
cognitions and cognitions of cognitions ; our theoiy rather is that 
somewhere m that chain there is a cognition which is established 
by a valid means of knowledge ; and that through this cognition 

the entire series of cognitions is validated, (whence there is no 

need of an endless retrogressus of cognitions).” But this 
planation also could be accepted only if, in addition to the coi¬ 
tions this is a jar’ and I cognise the jar’, we ordinary men 
were conscious of the rise of another cognition, weighted with 
the burden of numerous objects constituted by the whole series 

consisting of the jar and its series-of cognitions (while as a 

burTened)^ 01 ^ ^ ^ WUhin 0urselves an 7 cognition thus 

(72). And even if some such all-comprehensive cognition 
should be possible for beings with capacities transcending ours 
ve.g. men possessing the gift of so-called ‘Yoga-perception’) 
that cognition, which would have for its object the cognition 
weighted by all'those objects, would again have to be viewed 2 
cogmsed by a further cognition. But for such further cognition 

« r: d o pl - 

(ove„ of the Yogiu) could apprehend .bo ent'ire son« 

..on, including itself, since this would mean ,bn. 4, cogniL 
self-evidenced (which in just what our opponent denies) This 
.OMomng also disposes of the view that, •• the last and last but 

° f ‘ he 66,163 (of llle c °g nili °us of the Yo cin) mutually snore- 

‘The cycle of-birth and rebirth of the Soul, according to the Logician -- 

•ln«e. «o long as the soul remains endowed with any of its snecdT i- 

7' “ i. el.«eh q ueli„.e, g JZZZZ Z ." “ a! 

di. eoul would remain bound within the cycle J 
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bend each other”; for if the last cognition apprehended its 
predecessor (of which it itself is, ex hypothesi, an object), it 
would, in. apprehending that, at the same time apprehend itself 
(in other words, it would be self-evidenced). 

(73) . Nor also have you any. proof for the statement that 
the last- cognition will be apprehended (not by the cogmser of 
the series himself, but) by another person who will not appre¬ 
hend the absence of that cognition. For on this hypothesis 
also you- will have to assume an endless series of proofs upon 

proofs. 4 * 

(74) . Nor may you justify the assumption of an endless 
penes of cognitions (each of which has for its object the pre¬ 
ceding member of the series) by pointing to the infinite senes 
which presents itself as soon as we enquire into the causal 
factors of a thing such as a jar, and into the factors of those 
factors, and so on. For the two cases are not parallel. If 
there were any break in the series constituted by the jar and 
its causes, it would follow that the jar is eternal.! And it 
is on the basis of this presumptive reasoning (arthapatti) 
that we conclude that in the chain of the jar’s causal factors 
there is no break (i. e., that that chain extends backwards into 
infinity). If the same was the case with Cognition also, (*. e., if 
there were some presumptive evidence in the character of the 
Cognition, as that, if the ‘ series of cognitions’ were to breakout 
any point, then from that point backwards, up to the very be¬ 
ginning of the series, there would be no establishing of any 
cognition at all/ and hence the cognition must be accepted as 
having all cognitions of the series for its object), then, inas¬ 
much as the particular cognition itself would be included m the 
‘series’ apprehended b y it, there would be an apprehension of 

• The cognition of that other man also would ultimately have for it. proof 
the cognition of eome other man, and so on and on ad xrxfinxtxxm. 

f If there were a break or stop in the endless retrogressive senes of causa 
factors of any thing, e. g., a jar, i. e., if we refused to.assume further causal 
factors for any particular set of such factors, then this latter set would have to 
be viewed as uncaused, i.*.. eternal. As such however it would have exer¬ 
cised its causal power (the power to produce its definite effect) from all 
eternity, and from this it would follow that the effect itself, the jar e.g., would 

be eternal. 
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the cognition by itself; and if (in order to avoid this) the cogni¬ 
tion were not included in the * series/ then ‘for the apprehension 
of that cognition itself it would be necessary to postulate another 
cognition, and so on and on ad infinitum ; and, if lastly (in order 
to avoid both these contingencies) it be held that that cognition 
itself is not apprehended, then the non-apprehension of that one 
cognition would gradually mean the non-apprehension of every 
one of. the cognitions in the series;® and from, this tangle of 
difficulties there would be no escape for you. And further you 
would be open to all the objections that we are going to point 
out later on (in karika 35, para 359) in connection with the rela¬ 
tionship (according to the Logician) among the means of know¬ 
ledge and their objects. 

(75) . Nor can it be maintained, on account of the difficulties 
stated, that cognition does not exist-at all; for that which proves 
itself to every one* cannot be denied. And, as we shall show 
later on, (karika 26, para, 164) it is just the view of Cognition 
being self-evidenced which frees it from all objections. And 
as that only can be self-established or self-proved which is of 
the nature of pralzasha (light, illumination, intelligence, con¬ 
sciousness), no attributes whatever that are of the nature of 
non-intelligence (jadatva ), (the essence of which is that it depends 
upon something other than itself) cau adhere to self-accomplished 
Cognition. 

(76) . f It is for this reason (viz., of cognition not having 
any attributes) that Cognition does not form the object of verbal 
assertions which depend for their functioning on the acknowledg¬ 
ment of attributes. (There, however, are certain attributes which 

* The final cognition not being ‘ known ,’ the * cognition * preceding it in 
the * series ’— i. t. the cognition of which that final cognition would be the 
object,—would not be possible ; as if this cognition existed, the final cognition 
could not be said to be not known. And similarly tracing the series backwards 
step by step, we would find each one of the cognitions in the series to be 
non est. 

I This is in answer to the question—“ If the Cognition has no attributes, 
how can we speak of it as * self-evidenced’ ?—as such an assertion pre-supposes 
the presence of some attribute ?” The sense of the reply is that such assertions 
a re figurative, being based upon an indirect imposition of attributes npon 
Cognition which, by its nature, is without any. 
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are predicated of Cognition in an indirect way—as follows): Eter- 
nality is predicated of it on the ground of its not being limited by 
time ; it is designated as‘ all-present * because it is not limited in 
space ; and is spoken of as the ‘ all-self,’ ‘ non-duality ’ and so 
forth, on account of its being absolutely free from the limitation 
Of any specific characteristics. The acceptance of these attributes 
does not conflict with Cognition being absolutely non-dual ; for 
they imply nothing but absence of certain limitations. Our 
view on this point is similar to that of the Bauddha and the 
Prabhakara who hold that ‘absence or negation is nothing 
different from the place where it resides/ and also to that of 
the Logician himself who holds that mutual negation is nothing 
different from the things between which that relation holds 
good. 0 Nor can any objection be taken to the negation implied 
in ‘ non-duality/ on the ground that the counter-entity of this 
negation (i. e. the entity denied, i. e. duality) ‘has absolutely no 
existence. For the negation here is as legitimate as that of the 
object of an erroneous conception (as when we negate the 
presence of shell-silver , ‘ there is no shell-silver in this place/ 
although that silver has no existence). 

(77). This ‘Cognition * (or Consciousness or Brahman) is set 
forth by Scripture which stands to it in the relation of a valid 
means of knowledge (pramana). Scripture does not indeed 
directly denote or express it (for, as stated above, self-proved 
Cognition or Consciousness lies outside the sphere of what can 
be declared by words); but it indirectly intimates that it is what 
is meant to be expressed. Hence, although in reality to 
Consciousness the relation of thing denoted and words denoting 
does not apply, it yet is indirectly intimated by the texts of the 
Veda ; and from the point of view of Nescience we therefore may, 
as others (among them the Naiyayikas) do, designate the Veda 
as a valid means of cognizing ‘ Cognition * (Brahman). We 
however must keep in mind that in reality Cognition is established 
or proved by nothing else but itself. 

a 44 According to the Logician, mutual negation is co-extensive with the 
things between which it subsists—and the.perception of this negation consists 
in the perception of the things ”—Upatkara on VaUhefikasutrai IX —i-4& 8. 
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[To the doctrine that Cognition apprehends itself, it must not 
be objected that a thing cannot at the same time be subject 
and object of action (karman). For of'object of action’ no 
valid definition can be given.] 


(78)_. Another objection is raised against the self-appre¬ 
hension of Cognitions. “ It is altogether absurd”, our opponent 
says, to hold that Cognition is self-apprehended; since the 
relation between an action and its object is not possible, unless 
the two are different things. For the action, being something 
to be accomplished, proceeds from the object; and in this 
sense the object is the cause of the action. A thing truly can¬ 
not be accomplished by itself; for what constitutes the relation 
of cause and effect is the peculiar fact of one thing being the 
antecedent of the other; and a thing cannot possibly be its 
own antecedent or consequent; since antecedence, as well as 
consequence, to a certain thing refers to a point of time that 
is not determined by that thing. Hence, if we were to assume 
the existence of the thing at that time, we should lapse into the 
self-contradiction of one and the same point of time being 
connected as well as non-connected with the same thing. ” 

(79). This is not so, we reply. We do not acknowledge it 
as an absolute rule that actions are produced by their objects ; 
for clearly, no such relation is possible in the case of the cogni¬ 
tions of things that are yet to come into existence. That the 
object is, in grammatical terminology, called a karaka (t.e. 
literally, the ■producer of the action), is due to the fact that in 
some cases the object of the action is found to be productive of 
it.° Again, we find the Object of an action defined (1) as that 
which is the sphere of the operation of the instrument, or (2) 
ns that which receives the result of the action,—the action itself 
inhering (by samavaya) in something else ; and on the basis of 
either of these definitions we may use the word ‘ object ’ without 
any idea of the object being that which produces the action. 

(80). Let us however more closely consider these definitions 
of the Object, the nature of which you say is incompatible with our 


* As e. g. in the case of what is expressed by the sentence 4 1 kuo, (my) 

wolf.’ J 
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view* (of the self-evidencing character of Cognition). The second 
of the definitions given above,—viz : that the Object is that which 
receives the result of the action which itself inheres in something 
else,—is inacceptable, since it applies to the Ablative also (which 
never is Karmari).® Should you rejoin that that which stands 
in the Ablative case is also an ‘object’; we demur; since in that 
case, instead of ‘ vrifyat par$am patati (the leaf falls from the 
tree , ablative) we might also say. vrik$am par\iam patati ’ 
(‘ xrcik^am ’ being in the objective case) (while as a matter of fact 
we do not say so). If to this you rejoin that it depends on the 
wish of the speaker whether one or the other case be used, and 
that in the sentence quoted the objective case is not used simply 
because the speaker does not wish to use it,—we reply that if an 
objective character really belonged to the Ablative, any speaker 
choosing to use the Accusative (objective) case-ending in place of 
the. Ablative one, would be free to do so. The opponent may 
rejoin that it is a traditional convention of Grammarians that the 
Ablative is never to be spoken of as the Objective. But then 
it comes to this that, even though the Ablative is never to be used 
or spoken of as the Objective case, yet, in agreement with your 
definition of the object, you really hold it to be an ‘objective;’ arid 
this would afford an opening for defining the Object as anything . 
And whence, we ask, have you acquired that more than human 
insight that enables you to ascribe to the Ablative the objective 
character as defined by you, while yet it never can be used or 
spoken of as ‘ objective * ? The opponent may here restate his 
definition in the following somewhat qualified form:—“ the 
object is that which, while not being expressed by an Ablative, 
receives the result of an action inhering in something else. ” 
But this also we cannot accept, for on this definition, we should 
have to regard as transitive (having an object) the verb ‘ rises * 
in the sentence ‘ the river rises ’, in as much as the rising would 
have an object (as defined by you) in the shape of those parts of 
the river bank which receive the result of the action of rising , 

• In the case of what is expressed by the sentence 4 vrjksSt parnam patati * 

1 the leaf falls from the tree * (abl. case) the result of the action of falling—which 
inheres in the falling leaf—is received by the tree which is deprived of the leaf. 
Hence, if the definition of 4 object * given in the text is valid, the tree also is an 
object 
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in the sense of their being reached by the high water. * If 
instead of the qualifying clause you should insert the clause 
which is destructive of the action \-i. e. if you define the object 
as that which receives such a result of the action inhering in 
something else as puts a stop to the action,—we point out—( 1 ' 
that the objection we have urged on the ground of the sentence 
the nver rises’ remains as valid as before ; [for the connection 
of the water mth the higher parts of the bank, which is the 
result of the nsing of the river, may be ; said to put a stop to the 
risingj; (2) that no transitive character cOuld in that case belong 
to the root vridh ‘to cut’ f ;-(3) that in that case the verb tyaj 
(as occurring in sentences like ‘ vrxkshan tyajati parriam ’, ‘the 
leaf leaves the tree’) could not be regarded as transitive [in as 

much bb the result of the action Of leaving, i. e . the separation of 
the leaf from the tree, does not put a stop to the action of leaving] ; 

and (4) that in the sentence * atmUnan-janami ’, ‘I know myBelf ’ 
the attriSnam could not be considered as an Object, since there is in 
this case no ‘ something else ’ (in which the action inheres; the 
atman being the object and at the same time that in which the action 
inheres). It might be said that, “In the case of the Self 
otherness’ or ‘diversity’ is introduced by the difference of limiting 
adjuncts (upadhi) ; so that the Self, in so far as conditioned by 
those adjuncts,-viz : the qualities of being a doing and enjoying 
agent, and so on—would be the object of cognition (while the pure 
Self is the cognising subject). ” But although this may be so 
in a certain sense*, yet he who knows the real Self certainly would 
cognise it as free from limitations; and ex hypothesi the Self free 
from limitations cannot be the object of cognition. How further 
would you make out the character of the ‘object’ in sentences 
such as ‘pachyate phalam svayameva’, ‘the fruit ripens by 
itself , where the same fruit is both nominative and object, [and 
the action thus does not inhere in something other than the 
object]. Then again, the Logician regards God as omni- 
^ scient (and eternal); and as His c ognitions are eternal, they can 

,JJ hi \ e T, dat: ° n 8er " 7e 10 eXC,ud6 ^ objective character _ from~the" 

Ur©6 frt>m which leaves fall. 

t T1 ' 18 root is f . otmd in 8 «eh sentences os 'vrikfam vardhate vardhakih * 
the wood 'utter cuts the tree.' rwiakth, 

* In reality, in this case, the limitations would be the real object. 
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never be put a stop to by their results ; and thus your defini¬ 
tion of the object is not applicable to things known by God. 
For all these reasons we conclude that the term f object ’ is 
merely a technical term—similar to terms such as ‘nadl,’ * vriddlii ** 
and the like,—which the Grammarians have devised to account, 
in their conventional way, for the formation of words; and we 
hence need not pursue the search for a comprehensive definition 
of Object.^ We shall deal with further aspects of this question 
in the chapter on ‘ Self-apprehension* forming part of our other 
work ‘ Ishvarabkisandhi .’ 


Section 5. 

[Nor can the theory that Cognition is self-illumined or self- 
evidenced be objected to on the ground that one and the same 
thing cannot be ‘ subject * and ‘ object' of cognition (visayin and 
vifaya ). We in the first place do not admit this alleged incompati¬ 
bility of subject and object; and in the second place theoretical 
doubts on this point have no force against undeniable facts of 
consciousness; neither self-consciousness (the ‘ I-cognition') nor 
cognition of any object would be possible if visaya and visayin 
were necessarily distinct entities. We therefore, while being 
at one with the Bauddha as to the undefinability and consequent 
unreality of all that is not cognition and consciousness, hold 
that Cognition or Consciousness is completely proved by itself.] 


* PSnini uses the term ‘nadl ’(which properly means river) to denote all 
feminine bases ending in ‘ V ; and just as there can be no definition of * nadl * 
(river) that could apply to all these bases, so in the same there can be no 
definition of 1 objective * that w 9 uld apply to all cases. 

| According to the Vidyasagari the text here has the following additional 
sentence—“ Nor can the objective be defined as that which is the sphere of the 
action of the instrument ; because this definition would apply also to cases 
such ashastena Rdmena sharena, where the action of the * hand* falls on the 
* arrow*. And further even without a comprehensive definition of the ob¬ 
ject, we could speak of it as that which, while bringing about an action, is 
the aim of its operation. ” 

This passage however appears too disjointed to be accepted as part of the 
original text; and, moreover, it docs not appear likey that the author, after 
having once said that he considers it useless further to pursue the question 
of definition, should discuss another definition. Tf * passage probably is a 
marginal gloss which has crept into the text. 
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(81) . The Opponent now takes up other ground:— 44 If”, he 
says, 4C self-illumined Cognition is absolutely non-dual, then, the 
relation*between 4 object ’ viqaya and 4 subject 1 visayin ( i e. t the 
Cognition) will not be possible. For to be visayin —literally, 
4 that which has an object 1 —means to be related to an object ; 
and -no relation (or connection) can subsist without some kind of 
difference ; for where there is no cognition of difference between 
the things related, the cognition of relation is something contrary 
to reason.” 0 

(82) . This is not so, we reply. That relation which is consti¬ 
tuted by 4 subject 1 and ' object 1 is not something different from 
the things related ; and even if it were such, we—in order to avoid 
an objectionable infinite regress—would have to admit the fact of 
that relation ultimately resting in itself. | And as thus it must 
be admitted that this last cognition of relation iB accomplished 
without assuming any difference between the relation and the 
things related—and this for the reason that so-called svarupa (or 
svabhava) relation is not bound by the same rules as other kinds 
of relationJ,—so in the same manner the relation of ‘subject’ 
and 4 object ’ may be viewed as accomplishing itself without any 

* It is generally held that all cognition implies that relation the two terms 
of which are called the * visaya * (object) and the * visayin * which may be 
translated as ‘subject,* although this is somewhat misleading ; for the visayin 
is not what we understand by the ‘ knowing subject,* but merely the cognition 
(jnSna). The objection raised by the NaiySyika against the VedSntin is that if 
‘cognition* is absolutely non-dual, the distinction between visaya and visayin 
vanishes, and with it Cognition itself, for which such distinction is essential. 

t If the relation were something really different from the terms of the 
relation, we should have to postulate a further relation connecting the first 
relation with those terms, and so on, in infinitum ; to avoid which infinite regress 
(—and that such regresses must be avoided is a general principle of Indian 
philosophical argumentation—) we should have to stop at some place and 
assume that the last relation at which we have arrived is not something 
different from the terms it connects. 

$ The meaning is that the case of the visaya-visayin relation is analogous to 
that of the svarupa ( natural ) relation as conceived by the Logicians themselves. 
In the case of other relations, as e.g . Samyoga (conjunction of two things in 
spice), the relation is viewed by the Logicians as something additional to, 
other than, the things conjoined. In the case of the svarupa-relation, on the 
other hand,—which exists e.g. between the ground and the absence of the jar, 
as expressed in the judgment ‘ there is no jar in this place *—the relation is not 
held to be anything different from its terms t.e. the jar and the ground. 
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difference between the things related ; and thus the apprehension 
also of the relation is possible without any apprehension of 
difference (between subject and object). There surely is nothing 
incongruous in all this. 

(83) . Nor must it be argued that if the subject-object-relation 
in the case of self-apprehending cognition were to differ even in 
the least from the subject-object-relation in the case of the jar 
and the cognition of the jar, one of these relations would have 
to be rejected as false. 0 For the fact is that in the case of the 
jar and the cognition of it, that relation has to be rejected as 
false because they both have a merely illusory existence (are 
figments of Nescience); while in the case of self-evidenced 
Cognition, which is absolutely real, that relation also is absolutely 
real. Hence no fault can be found with the view of the two 
relations not being of the same kind. 

(84) . It however is not really necessary to assume that the 
self-apprehension of Cognition demands that cognition should 
be related to itself either by the relation of action-and-object- 
of-action, or by that of subject-(visayin)-and-object-(vi§aya.) 
According to you Logicians things are being (sat), through their 
being connected with the ‘Universal’ Being (satta) (which inheres 
in all that is through the so-called samavaya relation); that 
‘Universal’ Being itself however is being through itself ; and this 
resting in itself of Being is not held to constitute an absurdity. 
In the same way we may regard cognitions as self-accomplished 
(without either of the aforesaid relatioris;being appealed to). 

(85) . Or, we may view the matter in the light of another 
analogous case. Bahuvrlhi-compounds of the class called ‘ tad- 
guna-samvijnana,*t primarily denote something not directly N 
denoted by any of the component words, while at the same time 

* The objection here anticipated is that if the VedSntin does not admit both 
relations to be of the same kind, one of the two most be rejected; and as that 
subsisting between the jar and the cognition of the jar is found to be real by 
universal experience, it is the self-apprehenssion of the cognition that must 
be rejected. The VedSntin, on his part, argues that one of the two must no 
doubt be rejected ; but the one so to be rejected is the relation between the jar 
and the cognition of it. 

t An example of this class of compounds is lamba-karna (long-ear) which 
primarily denotes the a**, while at the same time it suggests what the com** 
ponent words directly denote, bis. long ears . 
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they secondarily denote what is directly denoted by those words. 
Analogously Cognition may be conceived as primarily apprehend¬ 
ing its object (e. g. a jar), and therein also apprehending itself, 
which in reality is not its- object. This theory however, 
declaring as it does that self-apprehension belongs to cogni¬ 
tions having objects (e. g. a jar)—properly belongs to, the Guru 
(Prabhakara), and is not the Vedantic theory of the self-appre¬ 
hension of Brahman • since in the latter there is no object what¬ 
ever. We however may reason on the same lines by making 
use of a different analogy: just as in the case of ‘ Ku$adi ’ (a 
technical term denoting a'number of words among which ‘ Ku$a * 
is the first), the compound (Kutadi) applies to what is not its 
object, (i. e. is-not directly denoted by the term), so Cognition 
also, in the state of Nescience^ apprehends itself—although this 
‘ Self’ is not really its object. 

(86)., Although therefore our theory of the Self-apprehension 
of Cognition is on several points in disagreement with ordinary 
experience (where the relations of action and object of action, and 
subject and object always imply difference), yet * Presumption’ 
(anyathanupapattih), being shown fully to prove such apprehen¬ 
sion, obliges us to accept the theory together with those 
discrepancies. This is as follows: We have to give up the notion, 
suggested by ordinary experience, that the Cogniser is something 
different from the thing cognised, since otherwise the cognition 
of the I, (where the subject and the object of cognition are one) 
could not bo accounted for. Similarly we have to abandon the 
view of the thing cognised being different from the cognition ; 
because otherwise the consciousness ‘I know’ (where the cog¬ 
nition is also the object cognised) would not be possible. The 
means of proof relied on in . the above instances which is 
technically called ‘ presumption being stronger than any other 
means of proof, would refute even a hundred arguments based 
on facts of ordinary experience. We have on this point the 
following authoritative enunciation (by Kumarila Bhatta, Tantra- 
Varttika II. 1.5): ‘ Ever so many things not directly experienced 
have to be assumed when there is a valid means of proof for them.’ 

This qualfying clause is added to guard against the objection that even 
•uch Self-apprehension of the Cognition as here is set forth, involves duality 
*bich ia not acceptable to the VedBntin. 
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(87) . Thus then, when we have Presumption to prove a 
certain thing, it crushes under 'oot all discrepancies with 
ordinary experience; for it is the strongest of all means of 
proof. (6) 

You then must either provide some other explanation of the 
fact on which the said ‘ Presumption ’ relies, or give up your 
obstinate clinging to mere facts of experience ; for the two can 
no more abide together than light and shade. (7) 

(88) . We thus have shown that the sdf-evideneedness of 
Cognition is something that you yourselves may easily comple- 
hend and accept,—and we have done so by means of lines of 
argumentation fulfilling all the rules of correct reasoning as 
acknowledged by yourselves. As for ourselves, we accept 
Cognition as self-proved and self-accomplished on the sole 
strength of our consciousness. 

(89) . The difference between the Bauddha and the Vedan- 
tin then comes to thisThe Bauddha regards, everything, 
without exception, as anirvachaiiiya, i. e . undefinable; as 
Buddha himself has declared in the LaiJtavatara 'Sutra (II. 173)— 

“ when we come rationally to examine things, we cannot ascertain 
the nature of anything; hence all things must be declared to 
be indefinable and devoid of any assignable nature or charac¬ 
ter."—The Vedantins on the other hand declare that this entire 
Universe, with the exception of Cognition or Consciousness, is 
neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal. .It cannot be 
absolutely real, because this view is beset by difficulties which 
we shall point out later on ; nor can we regard it as absolutely 
unreal since this would strike at the root of all empirical 
thought, speech and action of intelligent men of the world. 

(90) . Our adversary may here taunt us as follows:—“ If you 

are incapable of defining things, you should at once betake ytrar- 
gelf to proper teachers who will teach you definitions. But 

this taunt would be justified only if we maintained that this 
undefinability of things depends not on the very nature of things, 

but on the incapacity of the speaker. 

(91) . Let our opponent who imagines that he can. define 
things come forward with his definitions. He will fail; for we 
shall at once point out objections to each definition he attempts. 
The Logician will perhaps reply that the very objections of 
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the Vedantin imply certain definitions; and in this way 
demolishing themselves are (no valid objections but) mere 

* nugatory reasons.' 0 But tlijs is not so ; for the objections by 
means* of which we impugn the definability of thihgs are 
themselves indefinable: we in fact make ,usfe of undefinable 
objeotimls oxily; how then can you t&X us with self-contradic- 
tion ? Moreover you, on ypur side, are unable to give* a valid 
definition of the ‘ nugatory.pliaracter of ai Reason/ and to apply 
that definition to our objections (and reasonings). 

(92) . The Logician here starts a fresh discussion: • M You 
assert," he says, <c ^liat the Uni verse'*is undefmable, because diffi¬ 
culties face you whether you regard it asreal.oras unreal. Now, 
what do you mean by this ? Do you mean that there is a doubt as 
to the reality or unreality of the Universe ? * Or that you regard 
the Universe as something different from both, the Real and the 
Unreal ? In the former case, since.of the two mutually contra¬ 
dictory characters, (of Reality and Unreality), one must belong 
to the Universe, the objections raised against one of the two 
views must be merely apparent (not valid). And it is the 
objections raised against the reality *of the world that must* be 
regarded as invalid, as necessarily results fronr the following 
considerations If wemccept the theory of Reality, how can the 
objections to the Reality be valid at the same time? [For 
truly, Reality is that which precludes all objections or shortcom¬ 
ings]. If,on the other hand, we accepted the theory of Unreali¬ 
ty, everything would have to be regarded as unreal; and how 
i hen could the objections to, or defects of, that vie*/be real (or 
valid)? 9 The second alternative again is altogether impossible 
owing to sheer contradiction. For, we have the authoritative 
declaration—^Tn the case of tx^o, mutually contradictory terms, 
nr conditions there is no room for a*third term or condition ’ 
(r f. Nyarjakutymanjali, Bibliotheca dndica, page 424). 

(93) . All this, we Vedantins reply, is the argumentation 
••f a liTan.who'h&Kf ailed to* grasp the position of his opponent. 

I low* can he whojholfis, as we do, that all tilings, cannot be 
defined either a freak 4 or as unreal, be found fault with on the 

T"*-*- ■ - • »- 1 • " - .".7 1--—• ■ 

• A 1 .)Stynttara tir kind of fallacy. If a reason is put forward in 

• Mt l» n form as to'tfepirdi^i itself, it is isaid to be a* 1 Jsti’. *, Jnti is of twenty- 

* kinds—See Ny&yfuha!SIjall v pp, G19et. seq., ind GautamA-BQtravritti I, 58. 
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(87) . Thus then, when we have Presumption to prove a 
certain thing, it crushes under 'oot all discrepancies' with 
ordinary experience; for it is the strongest of all means of 

proof. (6) . 

You then must either provide some other explanation of the 
fact on which the said ‘Presumption’ relies, or give up your 
obstinate clinging to mere facts of experience ; for the two can 
no more abide together than light and shade. (7) 

(88) . We thus have shown that the self-evidencedness of 
Cognition is something that you yourselves may easily comple- 
hend and accept,—and we have done so by means of lines of 
argumentation fulfilling all the rules of correct reasoning as 
acknowledged by yourselves. As for ourselves, we accept 
Cognition as self-proved and self-accomplished on the sole 
strength of our consciousness. 

(89). The difference between the Bauddha and the Vedan- 
tin then comes to thisThe Bauddha regards everything, 
without exception, as anirvachaniya, i. e, indefinable; as 
Buddha himself has declared in the Latikavatara Sutra (II. 173)— 

“ when we come rationally to examine things, we cannot ascertain 
the nature of anything; hence all things must be declared to 
be undefinable and devoid of any assignable nature or charac¬ 
ter" _The Vedantins on the other hand declare that this entire 

Universe, with the exception of Cognition or Consciousness, is 
neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal. .It cannot be 
absolutely real, because this view is beset by difficulties which 
we shall point out later on ; nor can we regard it as absolutely 
unreal since this would strike at the root of all empirical 
thought, speech and action of intelligent men of the world. 

(90) . Our adversary may here taunt us as follows: If you 

are incapable of defining things, you should at once betake your¬ 
self to proper teachers who will teach you definitions." But 
this taunt would be justified only if we maintained that this 
undefinability of things depends not on the very nature of things, 

but on the incapacity of the speaker. 

(91) Let our opponent who imagines that he can. define 
things come forward with his definitions. He will fail; for we 
shall at once point out objections to each definition he attempts. 
The Logician wiU perhaps reply that the very objections of 
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the Vedantin imply certain definitions; and in this way 
demolishing themselves are (no valid objections but) mere 
‘ nugatory reasons.* 0 But tliis is npt so ; for the objections by 
means’^ of which we impugn the definability of thihgs are 
themselves indefinable: we in fact make ,usfe of undefinable 
objeotioris only how then can yoa tax us witli self-contradic- 
tion ? Moreover you, on ypur side, are unable to give, a valid 
definition of the ‘ nugatojy.pliaracter of a. Reason/ and to apply 
that definition to our objections (and reasonings). 

(92) . The Logician here starts a fresh discussion: ,M You 
assert,” he says, u Jliat the Universe'Is indefinable, because diffi¬ 
culties face you whether yon regard it asreal.or as unreal. Now, 
what jlo you mean by this ? Do you mean that there is a doubt as 
to the reality or unreality of the Universe ? * Or that you regard 
the Universe as something different from both, the Real and the 
Unreal? In the former case, since,of the two mutually contra¬ 
dictory characters, (of Reality and Unreality), one must belong 
to the Universe, the objections raised against one of the two 
views must be merely apparent (not valid). And it is the 
objections raised against the reality of the world that must, be 
regarded as invalid, as necessarily results fronr the ifollowing 
considerations If we-accept the theory of Reality, how can the 
objections to the Reality be valid at the same time? [For 
truly, Reality is that which precludes all objections or shortcom¬ 
ings]. If, on the other hand, we accepted the theory of Unreali- 

• # ^ ^ 
ty, everything would have to be regarded as unreal; and how 

then could the objections to, or defects of, that viei^be real (or 

valid)? 1 The second alternative again is altogether impossible 

owing to sheer contradiction. For, we have the authoritative 

declaration— f< Tn the case of t^o^mutually contradictory terms, 

nr conditions l* there is no room for a^third term or condition* 

(e f. Kyayakuauinahjali , Bibliotheca dndica, page 424). 

(93) . All this, we Vedantins reply, is the argumentation 
• •fa titan .who* lids Jailed to- grasp the position of his opponent. 

I low* can he wltojhol^s, as we do, that all things, cannot be 
defined either a freak* or as unreal, be found fault with on the 
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* \ 4 .)5tyuttara or ‘ .lilti'jsq kind of fallacy. If a reason is put forward in 
•*•• h a form as to Vlepacdi^i .itself, it is -t>aid to be a* 4 JSti’.Jfiti is of twenty- 
i ••* kinds—See Nyftyfunatijail^pp, G19et. seq., vnd Gautama-eiltravritti I, 58. 
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ground of his inability to prove or define the character or 
nature of 4 undefinability * ? [Literally, how* can he be urged 
to establish the reality of 4 undfefinability * ?] Is not this very 
undefinability included in 4 all things*,—which expression com¬ 
prises the,whole phenomenal world ? We in fact are prepared 
to prove the undefinability of things, on the Vules and methods 
of the logician himself— 4 since all definitions whatever turn out 
to be futile-, % it follows that the tiding is undkfinable for the 
Logician himseft teaches that, as between affirmation amd nega¬ 
tion, the rejection of either implies the acceptance of the other. 
It, therefore, is in accordance with the methpds of the Logician 
that we say, 4 tlie undefinableness of die Universe is proved* ! 
In reality, however, we Vedantins tijm our backs on all efforts 
to prove the reality or unreality of the phenomenal world, and 
take our stand upon th$ one absolute essence Brahman , whose 
nature is nothing but pure Consciousness oj Cognition,—and in 
this, which accomplishes all our purposes* we find full satisfac¬ 
tion and peace of mind. 

(94). Those on, the,other li who (like the Logicians) 

undertake to ascertain the Truth by means of argumentations 

proceeding in strict accordance with the rules of proof and 

disproof devised by themselves, we address as follows :—This 
> * 1 ■ 

your Tpejthod of argumentation cannot be right ; for as we have 
shown, it is refuted by arguments complying, with all the rules 
devised by yourselves. For this reason there is no* room what¬ 
ever for criticism directed against the objections set forth by 
us,; four our entire refutation of your rules ancLmethods proceeds 
in strict acQorda^nce with.these rules and methods as laid down 
by yourselves. Nor may you use -the veiy fact of our setting 
forth those objections as a catise of action against us. For we 
have told you distinctly .that arguments <%m be set 'forth only 
after it lufs been acknowledged that v the argumentation is to be 
carried on by those who are indifferent as to the reality or 
unreality of the argumentation [so that oifr mere entering 
on the argumentation, does not presuppose* our Acceptance of 
its reality.] 

.(95). If against this you maintain that no discussion is 
possible unless the reality of the argumentation be acknowledged, 
—we reply that the said reality cannot be hdknotvledged without, 
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know is the particulars of such proof.” For as the proof known 
in a general way is enough to establish Nonduality, any further 
enquiry as to particulars would be as futile as au enquiry about 
the teeth of a crow. 'In fact the knowledge of the proof in 
general will at the same time imply and bring before your mind 
the particulars required ; what need then of a further question ? 
For among the number, qf the well-understood means of right 
knowledge that one in which, in the given case, you have no 
good reason to discern any defect, -is the particular means of 
knowledge m which proof in general will find rest and be com- 
p eted. If, on the other hand, you on valid grounds trace defects 
an all the kinds of proof already known to yott, the general 
proof will have to find its resting place and completion in some 
other means of proof which it may be found to imply. And if, 
finally, the purpojt of your question is ‘to enquire as to the 
individual proof (that might convince you), we reply that it 
is not possible for us in every case to put our finger upon all the' 
individual proofs (that would convince each-and every enquirer); 
and hence even though we fail to point out such ah individual 
proof, there is no harm done to our position.f 

(101). If, on the other hand, you declare the cognition you 
have of Non-duality not to'be true, then your question amounts 
to tins—“ what is the proof for that which is the object of wrong 
cognition ?” and does not this question clearly imply a self-corn 
iradictlou + ? You perhaps will rejoin, that the cognition of 

Non-duality is false according to you, while it is'true according 
lo us (the Vedantins); and that hence it is to us that the question 
u- to the proof of the cognition is addressed (and as the means of 
this can be called ‘pramana,’ there will be no self-contradiction), 
lint here we demur; we certainly do not consider it our busi- 
111 t0 P° illt out the r ight means of proof for the cognition 

I he meaning is that there can be no ‘general ’ without the ; '• particulars ’ 

■ "minuting it^; hence there can be no idea bf the former without the latter' 

1 I'he Viilt/asagnrZ says : When the Logicians asked-what is your proof 

"f lliu existence of atoms?—all that lie can say is that it it Inference; and 

U ' ‘" not - Hllless he ha omniscient, put forward any particular inferential rea- 
• tnn^ that would convince, all individual enquirers." 

' l he ‘ self-contradiction’ lying in this that the means of wrong cognition 
u " M,,t 1,0 ‘pnuiiffna* (means of right co -nition). 
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our setting ju motion one of the valid means of proof '; for other¬ 
wise anything might be accepted as real. It, therefore, would 
be necessary to call in the aid of PramUyas for the due appre¬ 
hension of the subject-matter of the argumentation, and 60 on; 
we thus should be driven into a vicious infinite regress, and 
it would become.simply impossible to start any discussion. 

(96) . Nor may you say that. " since argumentations are 
actually accomplished previously (to the apprehensl of the 
subject-matter;, there is no need to look out for another argu¬ 
mentation (and hence an endless regress does- not arisej.” For 
if the argumentation is already previously accomplished, then,— 
since every argumentation is determined by its object (vi$aya\ 
which is no other than the matter to be argued,—that object 
also will have been previously argued or considered ; and thus 
(both the argumentation and its object being already accom¬ 
plished) there would be no need of beginning aiij r argumentation 
at all. “ But, might it not be the case tlmt some special point 
or aspect of the matter to be«discussed has not been established 
previously, and that a further argumentation is begtm on account 
of that?” This, we rejoin, implies that the special argumenta¬ 
tion (or consideration) of which that special point or aspect is the 
object has not been accomplished previously. Your efforts by 
this means to escape from «an infinite regress*'-thus fire as 
profitless as the chewing of a drybone. 

(97) . ff, finally, you were to reject as futile the arguments by 
which, in full agreement with your own rules and methods, wo- 
have shown your theories to be futile,—this Ivould mean neither 
more nor less than that you reject as futile those vfery rules and 
methods of yours And if you should attempt to refute our objec¬ 
tions (formulated in agreement with your rides) by means of the 
VVdantic arguments which we employ to refute your theories, the 
vjetory in the controversy would clearly rest with us.- For you 
would in this way yourself prove our position, viz., that the 
lugmnents put forward by us are really clTeetive in demolishing 

t Ik position of opponents. Thus then the whole discussion that 
ttnuld be carried on between you and ourselves would be in the 
hum that it will be yoiprbusiness to establish your position and 
<»»uh to demolish them ; and in the course of such a discussion, 
*n’lory could belong to you only in case you succeeded in 
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establishing your position by'" one ^vho^olds 

view that no discussion can bo started, uy 

-things to he neither real nor unreal. 0 ] ^tihlished 

(08) For all these reasons, it remains an estabhdie 
conclusion that the whole phenomenon ot diversity » * 

inexplicable or undellnahlc; while Biabman alone constitute 

absolute reality, free from all diversity. 




-UT- 

•j 


Section 6. 


" C ^ [Non-duality is in a certain sense proved by the.very doubt 

— r. 5t 'hicli our Adversary sets forth. And it is tuny 

TL by the, inherently authoritative, Vedic teats that deal*, 
yqqi rPoae SSI" Here the Logician interposes the question- 

■'^--r f0r “XhyorX^ 

thp Vedautm replies,.cannot be askea y 

'^tTr^,," «* *•«- " 

speech is deteiimne s Jf tW „ er ,. lw cognitions 

Ie“ ohiects oi verbal energies, genera, oonlneion 

a cognition oi that 

3 ou 1 . . tVipn the very same means of pioof 

hold it to he a true cognition, then tne ieiy b* , 

or true cognition) on which that cognition is based 
same time, the i if f~»! lor 

means of piooi is alroadj “, | ’ h die ploo f lor Non- 

Nor can we allow yon to argue that, w hnt. I want to 

duality be already known a gm^t^ctuhat _ 

"liuu ti.. -3= 

the lust sentence to mean tUr m «iw ma 

refutations and counter-refutations.” 
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from each other not in the form 4 1 am different from the, j^r 
and the cloth/ or * the jar and'the cloth are different from me,,/ 

(106) . As to the self-illuminedness (self-apprehensiop)^ gf 

Cognition (which we Vedantins maintain), this means thalj typ 
cognition bears witness to itself only, not also to the difference 
of itself from all those several things from which it may differ, 0 
If it were not so, {i.e. jf all that from which cognition is different 
were the object of self-illumined cognition), then self-appre¬ 
hension would take within itself all thosg things and their 
differences ; and would not this again lead at once to absolute 
Non-duality ?t lo 

(107) . [Page 91.] 1 But if Cognition manifests its oyn fpijqi 
(itself) as well as the form of its object, it must also manifest tjie 
difference (bheda) of the two; for difference is nothing butt j the 
individual character of the two things which differ! ’ jjt (his 
were so, we reply, then, in the case of the erroneous cognition. • the 
thing before me is silver’ in which tlie individual character of 
the this and the individual character of the silver are both mani- 

• * iii j; 

Tested, the difference of the two would be apprehended at the 
same time (and this would mean that there is no error ; 
such error is a matter of fact). X * Let it then be said that what 


constitutes the difference of two things is (not their mere, indiyip 
dual characters but) their individual existence as comprising 
certain specific attributes (and that in the case of eijpx^ tfjese 
specific attributes are not cognized).’ But then we ma^* 
the same with regard to (not erroneous) cognition also ; t 


m 

vA. 


• This is- in reply to the objection raised by the PrSbhSkar* that L ip 
apprehending itself the cognition at the same time apprehends its difference 
from other things. 

t If, owing to the light of the cognition itself, everything would 
it, then everything would be the • cognition’s * own*; in this way 
(apparently) different from it would at once become self-illumined cognition, 
and thus we should be led back to the view of universal Non-duality 

{ The opponent had maintained that Cognition cannot cognize Uselhcwyi 
an object, without cognizing the two as difierent. This the Vedsntinjneeto 
hy pointing to erroneous cognition where there is cognition of two things (as 
C. g. the thing before mo and silver) without cognition of their difference... ri Thp 
opponent replies that in erroneous cognition there is absent, not cogiptiotij^f 
difference of the things themselves, but of the things as distinguished by ^ tain 
attributes (if all the attributes of the tiling before the onlooker were cpggjxed, 
the tiling would be recognised as a mere shell). * * 


-noa oi!t 

appear to 

everting 
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Cognition while manifesting itself may not manifest its difference 
from its object. For on the view of the apprehension of this 
difference presupposing certain contacts (of the internal organ 
with the sense-organ, the sense-organ with the object, etc.) (such 
contacts would have to exist prior to the cognition of which they 
are the cause, but) such prior existence is not possible (since 
the contact which is an attribute of the cognition cannot exist 
prior to that of which it is an attribute.) Should it be argued 
on the other hand that, just'as the Cognition does not depend 
on contact, etc., for its own apprehension, it is not in need 
of them for the apprehension of attributes also (such as the 
attribute of its difference from other things)—we demur on 
the ground that in that case (all kinds of cognition being alike 
independent of contact etc.), there would be no distinction 
between direct apprehension and remembrance, and between 
valid and erroneous cognition. 0 

(108). {Page 92 .] As thus the perceptional cognition (of the 
jar and the cloth) is proved by the Vedic texts (declaring 
universal non-duality) to be identical with the jar and the cloth, 
how should that same cognition be capable of acting as a valid 
means to cognize any difference of itself (in the form of the jar) 
from itself (in the form of the cloth) ? And as perceptional 
cognition which you put forward as refuting the cognition of 
universal non-difference suggested by the Veda thus is found in¬ 
capable of proving the difference of the jar and the cloth, the 
Vedic texts—having no contrary authority to meet, and enjoying 
unimpaired inherent authority, and being further rendered alto¬ 
gether invincible by the aid of 4 Presumption’—fully prove 
the non-difference of those two things, without any possibility 
of their authority being obstructed.! The conclusion is that, 
as the scope of the application of ‘the scriptural texts thus is not 
limited in any direction, they constitute a valid means of proof 
for tho conception of general and absolute Non-duality. 

° Whilo it is an acknowledged principle that valid Perception is distinguished 
from erroneous ono thereby that in tho former there is an actual contact of tho 
sense-organ with tho object cognised, which is not present in tho latter. 

t Perception intimates no moro than that tho sovoral objects of perception 
—jAre, pieces of cloth, etc.,—aro different from each other, not that thoy aro 
different from the cognitions of them. Here then tho Vedic teaching of general 

$h. 00 
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so unless the conception of Non-duality based on Vedic texts be 
invalidated by other means of proofs, it remains valid). 


Section 7, 

l < kese is no force in the objection raised by the Naiyffyika, 
that the Vedic texts which declare universal Non-duality are 
refuted by the ordinary means of knowledge, Perception in the 
first place, which reveal to us a world characterized bv 
diversity. No tenet with a claim to universality can be estab¬ 
lished by Perception, which never extends to more than a 
limited number of objects and the difference of these objects 
from one another. It does not, on the other hand, establish 
either the difference of those objects from the cognitions of 
them, or of the several cognitions from each other. In this 
latter sphere therefore the Vedic declaration of Non-duality at 
once asserts itself, without being encountered by any valid 
counter-authority; and*if the general non-difference of the 
object from the cognition, and of cognitions from each other, 
has once been admitted, we are driven to view the difference of 
objects of thought from each other as a mere false appearance, 
which, just as individual false appearances arc due to some 
defect of the individual mind or sensory apparatus, is due to 
the great cosmic defect (AvidyH or myB), which somehow is 
attached to what alone is real—the principle of universal non- 
dual intelligence. All arguments which the Logician brings 
forward in order to prove that cognition., differ from each other, 
and that hence their objects also iitum he allowed to be 
different, car oe shown to falu**icu » 


(103). 't he Logician now proceed 
that Non-dual tv is to be known ,, r 
icits, he says, cannot be taken as vv’-d 
with regard to those matters which J 
••t press, since such knowledge iso 
•"•-i ,!ie other valid moans of knon Jed 
• hi oi to have another, altogether c ' L • 
<!•)•>). You rfp mkloive- .v>- yep! 

HA 1 * , 1(. **c* j th' < *#v 0c r 

Ih.fUUir pi‘if*C( l: bt* 'o ' 

1 . . their own limited object -• „uk, . 


npugn the position 
' t-da. The Vedic 
■ ! ct-r <d knowledge 
> -ir .directly to 
l -*j owiise-percoption 
V‘UC6 17e Must assuror 
t. 

iioU sense-pereep- 
,J ? *•', '-duality ; but as 
■> s.n arise with refev- 
particular jar.or 
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piece of cloth and the like. But there is no sensuous perception 
or inference cut., acknowledged by both of us winch would 
apprehend all individual tilings, past, present and h'turc. S 
Option, if it existed, would make of you an Oman,men pet- 
son ; hut I should believe in this your omniscience only 
save proof of knowing what is going on m the mind of myself. 

Uien sense-perception and other kinds of cognition have for 
their objects^ fZ things only, they have no power to suWa e 
,l,e Vedic texts declaring Non-duality, winch refer to otlie. 
things also; fertile rule is that a valid cognition si,Mates a 
contrary cognition only with regard to its own particular object. 
Were it not so, great contusion would arise: 01 

in that case, the Vcdic text which enjoins the killing of „oa 
to bo offered to Agni and Soma might set aside the genei 
“jm„T„ of no, luffing any animals, so that the latter mjunc- 

tion would become meaningless.- . , , • , 

mo ) [Page 90.] And if this is so, then the \ ed ic texts ( wh c 

assert the oneness of all tilings) are not subject to any suldat.on 
(and hence are fully valid) in so far as intimating the non-dif¬ 
ference of tl.e so-tenned sublating cognition (t.e. the perception of 
individual difference) and the sublated cognition (i.e. the cogni¬ 
tion of general oneness), and hence do intimate the oneness o 
those cognitions ; and do you then mean to say that the percep¬ 
tional cognition sublates itself? (as it would do if, as you claim 
it were to snblate the Vedic cognition with which it is one). )n 
what ground, indeed, could one assert that the ^d,e exts 
.which declare the non-duality of all existence, possess no validity 
with regard to the non-dilTerence of tl.e sublating (perceptional) 

:„g,,iS; from its own object. U. the i». ° 

difference of tl.e two? for certainly the cognition of lie 
onciiess of all thing, cannot ho ..Mated (by the cognition of the 
difference of two particular things-thc jar and the cloth); since 
ti n litter cognition has for its object neither itself nor its own 
difference freli, .he jur and ,hc cloth. Fertile cog,,,I,on ac ua 
presents itself in the form ‘ the jar and tho cloth are dilfcie _ 
—m. —1 diouMte swiiUreil m 

=;r. 

tho former injunction, aft muring I 

aside the authority of the latter. 
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certain point have to admit a cessation of the series of sublating 
cognitions; since otherwise in the first place there would be no 
room for the appearance in consciousness of any other object, 
and in the second place there would be an endless regress ; and 
to that very cognition at which you stop, the non-duality text 
will at once attach itself, and, thus having obtained a footing* 
reduce the entire series of objects and cognitions to Non-duality. 
And in this it cannot be arrested anywhere by any means of 
knowledge. Hence— 

As soon as the scries of sublating cognitions, tired out as it 
were by running a long way, comes to a stop, it is overtaken 
and vanquished by the Non-duality texts catching it up from 
behind! (8.) 

(114) . [Page 0S.] Nor can we allow an argument which the 
Logician might possibly here propose, viz that at the point 
where the series of cognitions (establishing duality) comes to an 
end, there would be the cognition of another person which would 
supply the proof for difference. For in that case you will have 
to point out some proof for the fact of that other person cognis¬ 
ing the last cognition of the preceding series as different from its 
object. It will not do to say that the proof lies in the cognition 
of again another person (for this would lead us into an infinite 
regress). Nor may you say that such a proof may be supposed 
to exist (even though you be unable actually to point it out). 
For, firstly, a merely supposed proof would at once be set aside 
by the well-ascertained cognition afforded by the Vedic texts; 
and secondly, even if such supposed proof were effective, you 
would have the same infinite regress. 

(115) . The Logician may at this point attempt to find 
a new basis for his view—as follows:—As a matter of fact, 
ho says, the Vedic declaration of Non-duality having been found 
In bo sublated by ordinary cognitions (perceptional and the 
like), when the series of those cognitions is followed up to a few 

(as the Vedautin also admits in his last reasoning), we 
may infer, on the strength of that actual sublation, that in 
Inn her following up the series that cognition also, which itself 
" not the object of a further 4 representative 1 cognition (anu- . 
' >nviiHuya), possesses sublative force with regard to the Vedic 
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L ral io». TO. is to oay-haviog foon^ the, 

be subtotal in some .-stances we, tW.om, o£ ^ 

- in tlio case o! the las*, cc.gmt.on also, on <* 8 - ^ ^ 

loiter belonging to *e same calegml J “ . wWdl ot the 

invariable connexion (vyapti) 

where the/two terms are observed to (inferential) 

and less extensive tenns ?~or is it by means of an (mfe 

cognition nclncl, baring on 

manifests that the prolans (the Jew CO{7 „ition,- 

which the inference rests) is pies . lpr i, re 0 f a n invariable 

that inference being supported by the miou ® ? S! 

cognition observed in the case of other cognitions . 

(116). [Page 100.] Neither of ^ ese h ^ 

- can accept. To the former we ohjec that 

process based on the notion o concu ^ tken c;)U ld it be 

contained in that general cogm mn^ reg ards the second 

said that there is any inference? T ^en *>___ 


—" ' . case of the last cognition is considered 

o On the former alternate proposilio „ • All cognitions are 

proved by immediate reference letter alternative the following formal 

different from d-ir object, y , ifferellt fro m its object, because it 

^ a jar and the like.’ 

, 8 a cognition, » deductive reasoning consists in inferring a 

t The ordinary process Jf ^ genera i fact were encugli to 

particular fact from a f_ wou y bc the , lBO of the process 

accomplish by itself the partia ar , • * lllen a re mortal ’ were to 

„l iolcrei.ee T To, .1 b. » —> ■« ‘1*' 

8B it eunds, the ■ *0 ° pruiiHBS ‘Socr.Ua a. a mn 

expli it inferential process eomprismg anollit P 
an d a conclusion * Socrates is mortal. 
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(100). The argument that the cognition of difference (as 
immediately given by perception) cannot be explained other¬ 
wise (than on the basis of the reality of such difference) would 
by no means justify a conclusion contrary to tho above. For 
in the first place perceptional cognition, because rendered doubt¬ 
ful by the Vedic texts which declare non-difference, cannot be 
proved to be a valid means of knowledge. And in the second 
place the cognition of difference (plurality) admits, like the 
cognition of a double moon, of being accounted for otherwise. 0 

(110) . [ Page 95 .] We further must notice that Scripture 
emphasizes the word * one 9 (‘ one only this was in the beginning,’ 
without a second’) by adding the word eva (i e . only , exclusively ), 
and thus declares absolute TJnity. The validity of sense-percep¬ 
tion and the other sources of knowledge which intimate plurality 
cannot, therefore, be justified by the assumption of there being 
both Diversity and Unity (which theory—the so-called ‘bheda- 
bheda’ theory—might otherwise be held to satisfy the Vedic 
teaching as well as Perception &c.) 

(111) . The Logician raises another objection. How, lie asks, 
can the process of Non-duality being established by the Vedicj 
texts—as assumed by you—be the true one, considering the fact 
that cognitions do not operate by gradual stages ?f There 

non-duality steps in directly and asserts itself with regard to the non-difference 
of objects from their cognitions, and of cognitions from one another. But if 
the several cognitions are really not different from one another, we must as¬ 
sume (by ArthSpatti) that their objects also are not different. And this last 
step establishes absolute universal Non-duality. 

° The appearance of a double moon is due to some defect of the eye of the 
spectator. The appearance of Plurality in general is due to Nescience,’ the 
great cosmic defect. 

f The VedSntin had, in what precedes, asserted that the establishment of 
absolute Non-duality proceeds by 6teps or stages: the Vedic texts at first 
determine their own non-difference from their objects, and after that the non- 
diffcrence of the objects from one another. To this the Logician objects that 
* words * after having produced a certain cognition, Btop in their operation and 
do not. by themselves, give rise to further cognitions; just as a certain action 
- r effort which gives rise, let us say, to the separation in space of two material 
"bjccts does not givo rise to a further separation. The Vedic text thus, after 
* m '*!*g at once ‘dven rise to a certain cognition, cannot be assumed to continue 
'•I'crating so as finally to establish tho noit-diflerciie© of objects from one 
• •■other. 
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is, wo reply, no force in this objection also. As a matter of fact, 
the cognition ot the Non-difference of things originates from 
the Vedic text at once, and form this there follow, develop¬ 
ing themselves by a succession of steps of thought as described 
above, our cognitions regarding the several individual things— 
all of them, however, being based on the validity of the initial 
cognition of non-difference (which results immediately from the 
Vedic text.) 0 

(112) . But, the Logician resumes with regard to a previous 
argument of the Vedantin, even if the perceptional cognition of 
the difference between the jar and the cloth*does not have for its 
object the difference between the cognition itself and those two 
things, how can, on this ground merely, the Vedic text be held 
authoritatively to establish the non-difference of that cognition 
and its object ? For another cognition, presenting to conscious¬ 
ness the difference of that Cognition on the one and jar and cloth 
on the other sidef, will refute the Vedic text declaring non¬ 
duality ! 

(113) . The matter, we reply, is not as you present it. In the 
case stated, the Vedic text, immediately abandoning its former 
object, will assert its authoritative force with regard to the non¬ 
difference from its object of that other cognition (brought forward 
by you) which apprehends the difference—from the jar and the 
cloth,—of the cognition of the difference between the two: 
and thus establishing the non-difference between that other 
cognition on the one hand, and the jar and the cloth and their 
difference on the other hand, it will not rest before having 
finally established the non-difference of all the things concerned. 
However far you may go (in constantly bringing forward other 
cognitions to sublate the Non-duality texts), you will at a 

0 The stages may be thus explained :—(1) The Vedic passages afford the 
cognition of the Unity of all things; (2) then comes the ordinary sensuous 
cognition of the Jar as differont from the Cloth ; (.3) this sensuous cognition 
is found to be inconsistent with the previous valid cognition ; (4) this cognition 
of difference, therefore, is rejected as invalid ; (5) thus the doubt raised as to 
the non-difference between the Jar and the Cloth is set aside ; (6) the two are 
regarded as one. And so on with each set of objects. Thus it is not necessary 
for the verbal cognition itself to come into play with regard to each of these. 

t /. c. the cognition 4 the perception which apprehends the difference of jar 
aud piece of the cloth is not the jar ■and the cloth. * 

Kit. JL>. 
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sublate the Vedic declaration of Non-duality; as that ‘ Pre¬ 
sumption’ itself will eventually stand in need of being appre¬ 
hended. (10).° 


bECTION 8. 

[Further arguments against the position of the NaiySyika. 
The latter frequently invalidates his reasoning by making an 
initial assumption of the reality of difference, which premiss the 
VedSntin refuses to accept.] 

(121). But, the Logician resumes, we find that everything in 
tlus world may be associated, in a positive as well as a negative 

judgment, with that ‘difference’ the conviction of the existence 
of which is implanted incur minds by repeated impressions: 
and this prevents the Vedic declaration of universal non-differ¬ 
ence from giving rise to a corresponding cognition.f But 
m this objection also there is no force. ‘ For words (verbal de¬ 
clarations) are capable of giving rise to ideas relating even to 
absolutely non-existing things (as when the verbal statement 
on the tip of my finger a hundred elephants are disporting 
. emselves gives rise to the corresponding idea),-and also, as 
long as there is nothing to sublate it, to a true cognition, 
firmly based on the intrinsic validity, (svatah-pramanya) that 
belongs to all cognitions’ (Shloka-varttika JI. 6). (11) 

Again he also (viz., the Prabhakara) who holds the view 
that in all cases of verbal cognition there must be absence 
of die apprehension of non-connection (of the things spoken of) 
declares that, in the case of a cognition which is not sublated 
fby another, stronger, cogn ition) the non-apprehension of a 

*As this Presumption can not establish any difference between itself and 
£ r J*. wiU -P* necessary basis for the declaration 

versal N Jdlffemnce * th " S ** ‘ 6VeiUUaUy MUbli#h Uni ' 

J? ?' ° U the Sr<HUld 0f '“variable experience, unhesitatingly affirm as well 

fn 7 the doth ' tts that ‘ 

v .. . _ K g Aga,nst the rooted conviction thus expresain^ itself the 

Wd,c declaration of universal non-differeucc is n^siHng. 
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non-connexion which is absolutely 'non-existent, is invariably 
accompanied by the apprehension of a connexion. 0 (12) 

(122) . Nor can the Vedic declaration of non-duality be sub- 
lated by any reasoning as to the impropriety (of accepting the 
validity of such a declaration in the face of perceptional 
experience to the contrary); for on account of its substratum 
being absolutely real the Vedic declaration is stronger than 
Reasoning, which is not of such nature. (13) 

Moreover, reasoning based on impropriety can claim superior 
force with regard to that only which, when once in operation, 
does not cut oil the very root of such reasoning; in the case in 
question it has no such force, since the contrary takes place.'f (14) 

(123) . The Logician (taking up the thread of the discussion 
from para. 118) now reasons as follows:—You, Vedantin, argue— 
‘Such and such a thing (c\ g. the last but one cognition of the 
series) is not apprehended as different from such and such 
another tiling [c. g, the last cognition); and this non-difference 
having once been established by the non-duality texts, by this 
means universal non-duality is established in the end.’ B it the 
fact is that that primary difference (the apprehension of which 
you deny) is apprehended by me at the very time of discussion 
(so that the Vedic declaration of Non-duality is unable to obtain 
a foothold). And hence your attempt to disprove difference is 
futile, whether you bring forward an alleged instance of non- 
dilTerence, or not. (For in the former case we meet you by 
affirming our consciousness of difference, and in latter, you, of 
course, can prove nothing). 


* The MTmXmsaka maintains that in cases of valid cognition due to a ver¬ 
bal statement (as when somebody says * bring the cow ’) there i§ absence 
of any cognition of non-congruitv (avogj*at3) between the things spoken of, 
and that together with this non-cognition there goes the cognition of con- 
gruity or connexion. The Vedrutin accepting this, declares that, for the same 
reasons, there is cognition of c mgruity in the cast of the verbal statement 
‘all this is one ’—a cognition which, as shown before, is not sublated by any 
other valid means of knowledge. 

t The basis of the reasoning from impropriety is, in the given case, the 
generally held notion of the practical or relative reality of individual existence ; 
and this the Veda —which insists on the oneness of all existence from the meta¬ 
physical or absoli te point if view—does not deny. The reasoning from impro¬ 
priety thus is deprived of its basis. 
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argumentaiioo. It ym regard the inferential cognition as 
what sublatea tho Vbaie declaration, then, in as mucT as that 
inference (whjch tvonid prove tho difference beween cognitions 
and their objects) cannot include itself within its scope (i. e 

L he ;r“. ' Ule P1 '° Ving that ail other co g n) tions are 
t 1 I : eJ V JjjSCtS may not ? rcvs this with-regard to 
, f) ’i i G f IC ° j0iaratlon 0I ” non-difference will at once get a 
ootliold on that inierential cognition, and, as we have shown 

^ G;;tead ° VCr ^ “*• of cognitions 

, . lhC . ^°- iCian dien puts forward the following i n - 

eience: Ail tho cogmtionsdn question are different from their 
objects ; oecause they are cognitions; like the cognitions of the 
and the doth This, he says, is an inference^ a stHcUy 
general form, including the cognition itself also, and hence will 
prove also the.difference of itself from its object You 
• are again mistaken, we reply. For (although the inference may 
prove the difference of the cognitions from their objects it 
does not prove the difference of the objects from the cogni¬ 
tions, and lienee) the Vedic declaration of Non-duality which in¬ 
timates the non-difference of the object from the cognition will 
a ow no room for the above inference. And if, to controvert 
tins, the Logician should maintain that what the inference 
proves ,s (not the difference of the cognition from the object 
mt) the mutual difference between cognition and object, we 

should have to point out the difficulties connected with the 
probans of that inference.® 

(H8) And even granting that your inference proves the 

mutual difference between a cognition and its own object it 

proves nothing with regard to the difference of that cognition 
from other cogmturns and their objects; and hence Scripture 

msb U in te Zf n ° °* P ° Siti0n as t0 t5lis la “<* Point, will at once 
0 m btr n r anD ^ the T- differenCe0f0 - cognition from the 
th b : , a S< ! COnd ’ a,,d of a third cognition from the object of 

- C ° nd and 8 0 thus in the end triumphantly establish 

■WellllnZTht? ‘° *7 P T ed i9 ' C0gniti0nS ^oiSts are mutually 

-anZ T-Tht IT,’ Whatsh0uWbe the ‘Because they are 

Ejects > ?_L would Pr ° V ? “ 0l ' iDg “ 10 tbe 0biect8 ' ' Because they are 

this would provo nothing regarding-the cognitions. 
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the Non-difference of all. Nor can you give to your conclusion 
tho following form— 4 all cognitions are different from the objects 
of all cognitions for this would imply that a cognition which 
itself is the object of another cognition is different (in its cha¬ 
racter of 4 object’) from itself (in its character of 4 cognition’)— 
which is an absurdity. Nor may you escape from your difficul¬ 
ties by stating the conclusion in the'form— 4 all cognitions are 
different from all cognised objects except themselves’; for the 
Non-dualist who maintains the non-difference of all things 
refuses to accept the qualification 4 excepting themselves’ (which 
implies difference); and as your pi'obandum thus is one not 
acknowledged by your opponent, your whole inference is invali¬ 
dated. 

(119) . The reasons set forth also leave no room for the ob¬ 
jection that the Vedic declaration of Non-duality is effectively 
counteracted by the declaration 4 all things are different’, which, 
in the absence of sublation, must be regarded as self-evident. 
For if this declaration be taken as asserting the difference of all 
tilings from some thing, the argument would be needless, since 
we Vedantins also admit the difference of all unreal things from 
the one Reality—Brahman. If, on the other hand, it be undeV- 
stood as asserting the difference of all things from all things, 
this would imply the absurdity of things being different from 
themselves. And if you should wish to qualify tfiQ 4 from all 
things’ by the added clause 4 but itself’, the Non-dualist would 
refuse to admit that qualification. 

(120) . Thus then—If you make 4 all things ’ the subject 
(minor term) of your inference, you lay yourself open to a double 
criticism—there is nothing left to constitute the 4 probans ’ and 
the 4 instances ’ of your inference (for the minor term has swal¬ 
lowed up every thing), and you arrogate to yourself omniscience 
(for none but an omniscient person can make an assertion, 
regarding all things). If, on the other hand, you leave some¬ 
thing outside the sphere of your minor term, that something 
constitutes the doorway through which the scriptural Non-duality 
texts march in (and disestablish all difference or duality), (fl). 
And for the same reason, even the 4 Presumption ’ based upon 
tho 4 differ, ncc ’ cognised by tho first (sensuous) apprehension 
(of tho difference between tho Jar and Cloth, for instance) cannot 
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only if they initially arouse in the latter the desire to hear what 
the former haa to say and eventually produce in his mind a valid 
cognition. But this the words of the logician, when addressed 
to the Vedantin, fail to accomplish ; for as we have already ex¬ 
plained, in neither case (i. e. neither by way of inference nor by 
way of 4 presumptive ’ reasoning) is the point on which the 
reasoning hinges proved for the Vedantin. Nor will it avail 
you to say 4 even if my words do no more than produce a doubt in 
the mind of the Vedantin, the Vedic declaration will be sublated 
in so for as regarded as doubtful, and hence you will be unable 
to prove by it the doctrine of Non-duality.’ For as to him who 
holds the view of general Non-duality all difference is something 
non-established, the defects of the opponent’s reasoning—such 
as the non-difference of the probans from the probandum and 
the like—will ever be present to him, and hence there will be no 
chance of doubt ever arising in his mind. 

(125) . Thus then for the steadfast warrior who takes up the 
single mighty 4 weapon of Brahman *° and heeds nothing else, 
there can be no discomfiture in the sport of battle. (15) 

(126) . Then again, with regard to the object of the cognitions 
or thoughts of another person (from which you would seek to 
differentiate your own cognition), we can indeed form a vague 
general idea of them as ‘something that he is thinking of’, or 
4 something that he wishes to say’ ; but without some special 
determining circumstance we are unable to apprehend the par¬ 
ticular object of which he thinks, or which he wishes to express. 
You, therefore, never can obtain a valid cognition of the difference 
of such an object from the last cognition (of the series of 
cognitions in that person’s mind); since for this it would be 
absolutely required for you (the person other than he to whom 
the cognition belongs) to have an idea of the particular object 
thought of by the person (the difference wherefrom, of the 
cognition, is meant to be cognised by you). For without the 
idea of that particular thing, the difference from which is meant 
to be cognised, there can be no cognition of difference ; since if 


* The 1 BrahmSstra' was the most powerful of all the missiles used by 
ancient archers ; there is also a play upon the other meaning of the compound 
—‘ the all-powerful weapon in t e shape of Brahman' (the one Reality accepted 
by the VedSntin.) 
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[We, moreover, the Yedffntia continues, call upon the Logician 
to give a valid definition of the difference between things which 
he says is evidenced by Perception. A thorough examination 
of the several definitions proposed shows them all to be des¬ 
tructive of the very thing they are meant to define. For if, 
on the one hand, difference is viewed as entering into the 
essential nature of the things that differ, the relation between 
the latter, if duly thought out, is found to be one, not of 
difference, but of identity. And if, on the other hand, differ¬ 
ence is held to be something extraneous to the things that 
differ, the need of establishing a connection between difference 
on the one and the things differing on the other hand drives 
us into the assumption of an endless series of relations—which 
explains nothing.] 

(128) . Another aspect of the question here demands con¬ 
sideration. What, we must ask, are we committed to by the 
view that Preception and the other means of knowledge refute 
the scriptural declaration of Non-duality, in as much as through 
them we apprehend the difference from each other of tilings 
such as jars and pieces of cloth? 

(129) . What, we ask, have we to understand by the differ¬ 
ence of things which you say is known through Preception? 
Is this difference constituted by the nature of the very individual 
things which differ ° ? or is it to be defined as the mutual nega¬ 
tion of those things ? or as the difference of attributes ? or as some¬ 
thing else ?—The first alternative is inadmissible. For, if what 
constitutes the difference from each other of the jar and piece of 
cloth is their very nature, it follows that the two have no individual 
existence without either implying the other. For where there is 
a difference, it must be a difference from something; were it not 
so, to say 4 difference constitutes the nature of a thing ’ would be 
no more than a statement of two synonymous technical terms. 
And if what Perception apprehends as the individual nature of 
the cloth were nothing else than the difference of the cloth from 
the jar, the jar would enter into the very individual being of the 

° On thin view, to say that the, ‘ jar differs from the cloth’ iB to say that the 
4 jar is ItsalJ and the cloth is ittelf ; aud thuj the 4 difference ’ of a thing is only 
itaoion »elf or nature. 
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(134). Nor is the second'of the above alternatives (in para. 
133) tenable. For if 4 being a counter-entity with regard to the 
cloth ’ is an attribute of the jar, then the cloth will enter into 
the veiy nature of that attribute; and this establishes non¬ 
difference of the cloth with that attribute (and hence on your 
view the cloth would be the attribute of the jar)! And if the 
cloth thus is shown to be an attribute of the jar, the jar will, by 
an analogous argumentation, be shown to be an attribute of the 
cloth ; for the character of being a counter-entity, which belongs 
to the cloth, being definable only in relation to the jar, no other 
position could possibly belong to .the jar (but that of being an 
attribute of the cloth). And the result thus would be that 
each of the two things would abide, or be contained, in the 
other, and at the same time be that in which the other abides 
or is contained. But as a matter of fact there is no means 
of knowledge that gives us a valid cognition of the cloth 
abiding in the jar and at the same time the jar abiding in 
the cloth. (Moreover, what view shall we, in this case, take 
of the attribute and that to which the attribute belongs?) Are 
the two connected by a definite form of connexion or relation, 
or are they not so connected ? In the latter case, anything 
might be the attribute of anything. If the former, an endless 
series of connexions or relations would have to be assumed (for 
it would be necessary to account for the connexion of that 
definite relation with its two terms, by the assumption of a 
further connexion, and so on). And if, in order to avoid this 
endless regress, the relation, either at the very beginning or at 
some later stage, were assumed to be dependent on the very 
nuture of the things related ( i. e. to be a so-called svabhUva or 
ivurupa relation, which makes it needless to assume a further 
relation), then this would lead to absolute Non-duality; inas¬ 
much as just as the attribute in question, being related to one 
thing, constitutes the very svantpa or nature of that thing (the 
lelutions between the two being of that kind),—so in the same 
manner, when that same attribute would be related (by that 
•mm relation, which is the only one possible according to the 
view Hot forth) to another thing, it would constitute the very 
♦'Mm/** or nature of this latter hing also [and thus the nature 

both these things consisting of the attribute in question, there 
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would be non-difference between the tilings themselves]. This 
same reasoning can be applied to all attributes of tilings (as with 
regard to these also we can put forward the same alternatives 
as above). The result is that Perception which according to 
you is a valid means to cognise difference as constituting the 
essential nature of things, really proves universal Non-duality. 

(135). The Logician here comes forward with another argu¬ 
ment. Whenever, he says, we view the jar by itself, without 
reference to other tilings, then we cognise it as a jar only; while 
when we view it with reference to other things, as e . g. a piece 
of cloth, then we cognise it in the form of ‘ difference from such 
objects* (this being only two different ways of viewing one and 
the same object). This also we cannot admit. For the 
cognition of difference (of the jar from other objects) is of a totally 
different nature from the cognition of the jar by itself. And 
this difference of character would not be imparted to the cogni¬ 
tion if the jar only were (in both cases) the object of cognition. 
Nor may it be argued that the difference of the two cognitions 
is due to the fact that in the cognition of ‘ difference’ (of the jar 
as different from the cloth &c.) the cloth, etc., enters as an 
additional element (so that the cognition in one case would be 
of the jar, in the other case of the jar plus the cloth). For the 
cognition of difference is something quite different from the 
cognition of the jar and the cloth. ‘The jar and the cloth,’ 
* the jar is different from the cloth’—these are two cognitions 
of which nobody truly ever is conscious as equivalent. Nor 
is the reason far to seek ; for any dispute as to what 
in each case constitutes the object of cognition is cut short 
by the fact that in one case the nominative case and the cloth ’) 
is used, and in the other the ablative case (‘ from the cloth ’) ; 
and that with regard to this use there is no possible option. 
As a matter of fact, we observe that when the notion to be 
formed is that of the jar and the cloth, nobody ever thinks of 
the cloth as different from the jar. For all these reasons we 
conclude that for forming a definite idea of the jar there is no 
need of the consciousness of the cloth. 

(13G). Nor is it a fact that where a certain cognition is the 
cause of another the thing which is the object of the causal 
cognition always presents itself to the mind in the ablative 
Kh. 66 . 
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case ( from that’), * while the thing which is the object 
of the caused cognition presents itself in the nominative 
case (‘this’). For if this • were so, then in all percep¬ 
tional cognition the object of the definite or concrete cognition 
(sa\ ikalpaka, which is the second stage in the process of 
perception) would appear in .consciousness in the nominative 
case, together with the object of the non-definite (or abstract, 
nirvikalpaka) cognition (which is the first stage in perception) 
in the ablative case. | And similarly, in all cognition from 
Analogy, the thing that is remembered (through Analogy) would 
appear to consciousness in the nominative case, together with 
the similarity (which is the cause of the cognition) in the 
ablative case ; (t. e. our cognition would be ‘ on account of its 
similarity to a cow, this is a gavaya, bos gavaeus); while the 
cognition only is this is a gavaya.’ AVe hence arrive at the 
conclusion that even though the consciousness of every one 
testifies to the fact that what presents itself to the mind in the 
form the jar is different from the cloth ’ is nothing else than 
the difference of the jar in relation to the other thing clolli 
and this would imply that the form of the jar consists in its differ¬ 
ence f rom the cloth ; yet this view cannot be upheld, merely 
on the gtound that the coguition of the jar is dependent upon 
that of something else (the cloth, or difference from doth); 
for if we admitted this we should be committed to the absur¬ 
dities mentioned above (of there arising cognitions such as 
ghutatvat ghatah etc). 

° This 13 meant t0 meet the argument that the fifth case (Ablative) does 
not necessarily, in the case under discussion, denote difference ; when we say 
‘ dhumSt valmifi ’ (‘ from the smoke, lire ’) we mean that fire is inferred from 
the smoke ; analogously the collocation of words ‘ patst ghatafi ’ might indicate 

that the cognition of the cloth is the cause of the cognition of the jar._The 

reply is that causal cognitions, even when actually existing do not appear in 
consciousness in the form of a term in the ablative case. 

t I. C. the complete perception of some individual jar would express itself 
in thought and speech in the form ‘ ghafatvAd ghatafi ’ i. c, •• from the class- 
i hnracter (or Universal) ‘ jar-r.ess ’, the (individual) jar. ” In perception there 
lust arises an indefinite cognition of a certain group of generic characteristics 
('This is a thing belonging to the class ‘jars’); and from this there springs 
tlm cognition of the individual jar, with its definite shape, colour, etc. But 

a matter of fact tho finished cognition presents .tself to consciousness only 
"* the form‘(this it, ajar. ’ 
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(137) . The above reasoning also disposes of the view that 
the Vedic doctrine of Non-duality is refuted by Perception in 
aamuchas revealing to us that difference among things which 
consists in their mutual negation , anyonyabhava, (the second 
alternative noted in para 128). For the arguments already set 
forth prove, in the case of mutual negation also, that that very 
thing, difference from which is maintained, enters into .the 
nature of difference itself. 

(138) . [ Page 112] Moreover, the mutual negation between 
jar and cloth, as indeed between any two things, must be held 
to have for its counter-entity the identity (tadatmya) of the two. 
Now if this identity were not.admitted in any way (to exist) it 
would not be possible to form a valid cognition of the negation 
that is qualified or defined* 0 by that identity; for there can 
be ncf valid cognition of a negation qualified or defined by 
something that, as e. g. a hare's fyorn, is an absolute non-entity.f 
The reason of this is that whenever a means of right knowledge 
operates with regard to something that is qualified or defined 
by something else {e. g. a counter-entity, as in the given case), 
it cannot act without presenting to consciousness the latter thing 
also; tuid when this latter is an absolute non-entity, no valid 
cognition can establish itself with regard to the qualified 
or defined thing itself. X Nor can it be asserted that the 
negation in question, having for its abode the jar, must be 
allowed to have for its counter-entity the cloth (not the iden¬ 
tity of jar and cloth), and thus is not open to the damaging 
objection that it has for its counter-entity an absolute non¬ 
entity. For if this were so, what difference would there be 
between the mutual negation under discussion, and that other 
kind of negation or non-existence whic h the Logician terms 
saihsargabkava (negation or non-existence of connection)§? It 


a An inseparable or permanent attribute is called die 1 vishefana,* and an 
accidental one 1 upalahjana .’ 

| The negation of an absolute non-entity would itself l)e devoid of existence 
or meaning. 

* And this means that there can be no valid cognition of the mutual 
nctjalion in question. 

§ The Logician jiostulates three kinds of Negation (1) Jjjptfitabhava or 
A-»«olute Negation, (2) Jtyantaukava or Mutual Negation,—i. c. the negation 
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will not be right for you to explain the difference between the 
two negations on the ground that* the negation of connection 
between jar and cloth means that 4 the negation of the jar 1 is in 
contact with the cloth,—while the mutual negation or negation of 
Identity of the cloth (in the jar) means that the negation of the 
jar constitutes the very nature of the cloth; [as you do not 
hold this view which is held by the Prabhakara only]. For these 
reasons the difference between mutual negation and negation of 
connection must be held to lie therein that while the counter¬ 
entity of the latter includes mere 4 connection/ the counter-entity 
of the former includes 4 identity* between,the things concerned. 
And in this way you cannot escape from the aforesaid absurdity 
of admitting a negation that has for its counter-entity an absolute 
non-entity. 

(139). Nor may the Logician argue that all that 4 mutual 
negation ’ between the two things—jar and cloth—means is that 
the generic character of the cloth does not reside in the jar, nor 
the generic character of the jar in the cloth. ° For, according 
to the Logician, the generic character of the jar and that of the 
cloth possess no attributes on account 'f which the two charac¬ 
ters could be negatived with regard to each other (or distinguish¬ 
ed) ; and as from this it follows that the two characters are 
identical, any means of knowledge, negativing the generic 
character of the cloth with regard to the jar and that of the jar 
with regard to the cloth, would thereby intimate that both the 
cloth and the jar are devoid of the generic character of cloth as 
well as of that of the jar. And as thus there could be no pos¬ 
sibility of difference (between the jar and the cloth), either in 
point of attributes or of essential nature, there would be nothing 
to determine what should be the counter-entity and what the 


of one thing in the other and vice versa, and (o) Samsaryabhata or. Negation of 
Connection. The difference between the last two is that in the latter we only 
deny the connection of one thing with another, while in the former, what we 
deny is the identity between the two. In the one case the counter-entity of the 
negation is identity, while in the other it is only the thing of which we deny 
the connection. 

° By this explanation the Logician avoids the contingency of having the 
* identity ’ betweeu the two things as the counter-entity of 4 mutual negation.’ 
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entity in the so-called ‘mutual negation,’ and hence the latter 
could'nevev be the object of a valid cognition. ° 

(14$. For the same reasons the Vedic view of Non-duality 
cannot be .refuted by. Perception, viewed as manifesting that 
difference of things which consists in their (alleged) difference 
of attributes, (dhanua). Fdr in the case of difference of attii- 
butes also, these attributes are nothing else than generic cha¬ 
racters—such as ghatatva and patatva. Now you must maintain 
either that there is a further difference of attributes in those 
attributes, and then you involve yourself in either of the follow¬ 
ing difficulties,—the difference of attributes rests in itself (thus 
involving the absurdity termed atviashraya, a thing resting in 
itself) or (if you base the difference on another difference and so 
on) there’arises an infinite regress; and, in addition to either of 
the difficulties, we actually arg not • conscious (of any other 
differentia of things but their generic characters); and none of 
these difficulties you can remove or, in the second place you 
hold that there is no difference of those differences (i. c. that the 
ghatatva and tin? patatva are one), then the differences of attri¬ 
butes become one ; and how then can they establish difference 
between their-substrates (i. c. the jar and the cloth) ? 

(141) . Then again we ask—Does that difference of attri 
butes which constitutes the difference of the jar (from the cloth, 
etc.) subsist in a substrate other than the jar, or in a substrate 
non-different from the jar ? The alternatives proposed being 
contradictory ones, no third alternative is possible. 

(142) . On the former alternative, the same question would 
again arise with regard to that difference which differentiates 
the two substrates of the ‘ difference of attributes (t. e. we should 
again have to ask ‘ does that difference reside in a substrate 
different or nOn-different from the jar ’ etc.) ; and as the reply 

c jf ^j ie mutual negation of jar and cloth 18 constituted by the mutual nega¬ 
tion of the generic characters of the two (the ghatatva, jar-ness, residing in the 
ghata, and the patatva, cloth-ness, residing in the pata), then those class-char¬ 
acters themselves cannot be distinguished from each other ; since no similar 
further Universal resides in them (for of ghatatva and patatva no ghatatva-tva 
and patatva-tva can be predicated). And the two class-characters becoming in¬ 
distinguishable i. «. identical, they can no longer serve to distinguish the doth 
and the jar ; and it thus becomes impossibi to maintain a relation of mutual 
negation between the two latter. 
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(given in favour of the former alternative) would again give 
rise to a similar question, an infinite regress would v result. 
Well, the opponent says, let there be an infinit)'of differences ! 
This cannot be, we reply. For if an infinite number of differ¬ 
ences were to connect themselves with their substrate insuccft?-* 
sion, they could not enter into relation with a thing having 411 
existence limited in time (such as a jav). 0 > ; Let us then 

assume that all these differences attach themselves at oritc td the 
thing as soon as it enters into existence ! But what then, we 
ask, is thereto determine what particular' differeiice-subsists in 
the substrate qualified by icliat other difference ? | Who indeed, 
in the absence of all distinction, will be able, to settle the contest 
between them all ? Moreover, since in each case, the succeed¬ 
ing difference (in the series of differences) would • raider the 
full service required by the immediately preceding ofte (viz. by 
accounting for, or establishing, it), the series of differences 
while advancing in front wquld iheLt away from behind—like 
the learning of a student who has a weak memory ; and what 
solid basis (of difference^ would then be left for the series ? 

(143) . And thus it is in all other cases also where an * endless 
series 1 is admitted. 

The reasoning of him who commits himself to an endless 
series has three irremediable defects—( 1 ) as each suceeding 
difference is accepted, each preceding difference lapses as need¬ 
less ; ( 2 ) there is nothing to determine what difference subsists 
in what substrate possessing a certain difference ; and (3) there is 
no evidence for holding that many differences inhere in the 
single object (the jar). (,19). 

(144) . [Page 124]. If, on the other hand, in order to escape 
from an infinite regress, we should stop after a few stages and 
(instead of explaining the difference at which we halt by a fur¬ 
ther difference) agree to find the difference of the two things in 
the mutually exclusive characters of the things themselves,— 

0 The jar exists for a short time only ; hence it will not be in existence 
till eternity, so as to become related to the endless differences coming up in 
tuccession. 

t The meaning is that if the infinite number of differences were to come 
down upon the object all at once, there .would be no means to ascertain th^ir 
orderly successive dependence on one another. 
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then in that case it would follow that the two things whose in¬ 
dividual characters would he held to consist in being mutually 
.excluded only, are really devoid of .all individual character (for 
th e exclusion of' the entire character of the jar means nothing 
positive, and that which hag this character will thus have no 
character at all)! Let it then he said that it is not the 
entire characters of the things which are mutually excluded, but 
only a particular aspect of those characters. But in that 
case, as it would'be only a particular individual aspect of the 
character of the jar that is excluded by the cloth , the entire 
character of the former would remain unexcluded by it; and 
thus there wjiuld be no difference between the jar (in its 
entire character),, and the cloth, the two becoming one and the 
same! ». 

(145) . fin reality, however, you are bound to explain what 

you understand hf '.that particular aspect or character of a thing 
which, you say, is different from its character as a whole (or its 
general character). * You will perhaps say that you do not 
acknowledge a general character which extends over all indivi¬ 
duals (as e. g. all jars); but that the term ‘character* (svarnpa) 
has many meanings and is applied to individuals which all 
have their particular characters. But if this reasoning 

were admissible, we should at once have to abandon all hope of 
establishing any generic entities, such as ‘gotva* (the class- 
characteristics, or the Universal , ‘cow*).° Nor, in the second 
place, can there be an apprehension of the connexion with regard 
to the application of the term ‘ character * (form ; svarupa) to 
each separate individual (which are endless in number).f 

(146) . If, then, the character of things consisted of the 
individual tilings themselves (and not in any generic character 
comprehending all individuals) then, as soon as the thing is 
perceived, its character would be perceived; and (since this 
character is ex hypothesi, the particular character which distin¬ 
guishes it from all other things) there never would be a doubt 
as to what the thing is (while as a matter of fact on seeing an 

0 For Universal* such as gotva (cow) rest on the assumption of a generic 
character which is present in all individuals of a certain class. 

| For the apprehenHioi of the denotative power of words al60 pre-aupposes 
general notions comprising many individuals. 
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object from a distance, etc., we often are in donbt as to what 
particular thing it is). 

(147) . There remains the other alternative (proposed in para. 
141)— oiz., that difference resides in that .which is non-different 
from it. But this would imply that even the individual j,ar 
which is apprehended as one, would, owing to that difference 
(which ex hypothesi is non-different from it) appear &&'diverse, 
manifold f We thus could never get at anything that would 
be one only; and there being no one (no unity^-hqwcould we 
have diversity (which is only the negation of uility; remember 
ing also that there can be no negation of an absolute non entity )\ 

(148) . The above reasoning also sets aside the .view that the 
difference (of the thing) resides neither, in the-thing as deter¬ 
mined by difference nor in the thing as not so determined, bat 
simply in the thing viewed as neutral with regard to the stated 
alternative. ° 

(149) . Reasoning of the above kind alsy enables us to reject 
the theory that difference is—neither the nature of a thing, 
nor mutual negation, nor diflorence of attributes—but an attri¬ 
bute or quality which has an existence by itself, and is also 
called ‘ separateness ’ (prjthaktva). 'For this theory also ‘ halts 
and hence is incapable to escape from the objections set forth 
above,— vL., on the ground that difference cannot reside either 
in what is dilterent or what is non-different from it, etc. 

(150) . If finally, in order to avoid the contingency of 
difference being identical with that in which it abides (a con¬ 
tingency arising under the theories of mutual negation and of 
difference of attributes discussed in previous paragraphs), it be 
field that the Difference (of the Difference from its substrate) 
'hides in itself, then there is ‘ atviaslivaya ’—the absurdity of a 
'lung abiding in itself. If to avoid this, the Difference should 
dude in another difference, and so on, then there would be an 
‘"finite regress. And if, in order to preclude this infinite 
" gross, you were, at any stage, to deny the difference between 
• lio difference and that in which it abides, then, availing itself 

f the opening afforded by the non-difference* tli^is arising, 

On this view also a thing would have to be regarded as different from 
'•'//, for ii would be neutral as to itself being determined v r not determined 
' * dm difference. 
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onenera will ,lip in, and in a moment spread over the whoie 
line of differences (reducing them all to nothing). 

(151) We thus have fully shown that the \edic 
„| Non-duality is not to be refuted by Pe-eptmm 
Inference and the rest, they cannot, even accoidi „ 

view 0 suhlate Vedic teaching. (20). . . 

Ind s for ‘ Presumptions,’ they do splend.d serv.ee to the 
Ana as valiant soldiers and 

Vedic teaching, marching in fiont of it 

destroying aU enemies and obstacles in its way. (21)._ 


* According to the ^ Scriptural Lwj 

lE „ Other..* >luU ,, p „„ becTO , i. i, . part 

.cs - - «■—»«*• - -*- 1 

declaring the skull to be something unclean. 
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[That the scriptural texts which convey the idea of Non- 
duality, themselves bear the characteristics of Plurality, does not 
disprove Non-duality being the absolutely Real* Scripture 
itself, as well as the process through which it gives rise to the 
knowledge of Non-duality, lies within the sphere of the Unreal, 
Illusory. * Knowledge * in the true sense t. e., universal Con¬ 
sciousness or'Brahman, is never produced, it equally $$.] 

(152) . [Page 128.] The Logician starts a new argument:— 
The Vedic declarations of non-duality, he says, convey their 
meaning only in dependence on the differences between letters, 
words, case-terminations, meanings of words, and so forth; 
how then can it be maintained that they are not sublated by 
these manifold notions of difference on which they depend? 
For it is a recognised principle that what depends upon another 
thing is weaker than that thing. 

(153) . But this argument also is without force. For we do 
not maintain that Difference or Diversity has absolutely no exis¬ 
tence. We indeed hold that it has no real being, but we allow 
to it an illusory existence, and this is enough to account for the 
causal relationship (between ideas of difference and the Vedic 
declarations) upon which the Logician bases his argument. 

(154) . But, our adversary says, in the fundamental non- 
dualistic texts themselves, there occur certain words and phrases 
which are not explicable without the admission of Diversity. In 
the text ‘ ekam evadvitlyam ** the word eva is meant to excise 
things other than the one, and the word advitiyam (‘without 
a second*) presupposes the existence of a second . Similarly 
in the text ‘ neha nanasti kinchana * | the phrase 1 na nana * 
(‘ no diversity *) presupposes diversity , and the word kinchana 
( anything ; ichatsoever) implies the existence of many things. 

This apparent contradiction also, we reply, is removed by 
i ho explanation just given. What the non-dualistic texts teach 
"• tho absoluto reality of non-dualism ; and the absolutely real 
* ftmiot be sublated by the conception of what is not absolutely 
"•id : the conception of the rdal shell can truly not be refuted 
by the conception of the silver .(erroneously imagined) in the 

| Brj. Ar. VI. 4. 19. 
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shell. In cases where one cognition admittedly refutes another 
as when the (mistaken) inferential cognition ‘ the fire is not 
hot * is refuted by the sensuous cognition of the heat of the 
fire—since the former cognition depends on the latter (the 
cognition of that which is not-hot presupposing the cognition of 
its counter-entity i.e., that which is hot), the two cognitions both 
belong to the sphere of Nescience (i.e., the Unreal or Illusory), 
and hence there is no objection to one (viz., the dependent 
one) being sublated by the other (on which it depends). 

(155) . But, our opponent rejoins, (just as you maintain 
that the Vedic declaration is irrefutable because it has for its 
object the absolutely Real), it may be argued that the * non-heat’ 
of fire also is absolutely real and hence not to be refuted by 
sensuous cognition! Not so, we reply. For if the so-called 
‘non-heat’ of fire is of the same kind as what is perceived in 
water and other substances, and lienee is not different from 
coolness , our reasoning cannot but lead to the result that this 
‘ non-heat ’ also belongs to the sphere of illusion. If, on the 
other hand, you do not maintain this (but hold ‘ non-heat ’ to be 
something quite different from what is known through ordinary 
experience, so that the arguments by which the illusory charac¬ 
ter of the apparent world is proved, would not apply to it), then 
it would be neither more nor less than another term for Non¬ 
duality, (for this alone is altogether different from the empirical 
world). As a matter of fact, however, we find that the con¬ 
ception of ‘ non-heat ’ presupposes diversity in the form of the 
differentiation of cognitions, objects of cognition and the like; 
and hence cannot escape from the devouring grasp of the 
Reasoning which proves the whole Universe to be illusory. 
The case of Non-duality is different; for as-any refutation of it 
could only be based on Diversity and hence could not be real 
(Diversity itself being illusory only), there is no possibility 
whatever of Non-duality ever being shown to be unreal. 

(156) . But, our adversary resumes, in what sense do you 
mean that our original objection,(urgcd in para 152) is disposed 
of by your setting forth the reality of Non-dualitv? Our 
contention was that the Vcdie declaration cannot afford a valid 
cognition of Non-duality, for the simple reason that it is in con¬ 
flict with, and sublated by, that upon which it depends for its very 
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Non-dualitv cannot Jm.h.j. ’ lence tJie conception, of teal 

-hen this U is „ 0 ^t n 

existence, and the idea of such Diversity EvenTtf *“ 30,7 

of Non-duality to which the Vedic texts ff ive ** ^ COnception 
merely illusory the n hi^ t texts give rise were m itself 

itself—would remain real • (and th CmCe ? tlon ~ le -> Non-duality 
capable of sublation) for a* co T ^ conce P tion >«' not 
demolition of its l« .‘^7 “ ***** by the 
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absoi?4 V ^no d n^rt° n SheIter Under the wing of 
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knowledge or consciousness.’ ^ non -<3uaIity of 

Brahman, how can i^beTekl 0 ^? 8 ’ '* ^ 10w j edge is one with 
objection would be well“ 5 ** te * tS ? 
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or (2) the number one (numerical oneness), or (3) the very self 
(or essential nature) of knowledge, or (4) some other attribute 
termed oneness and really meaning the same as absence of 
difference ; and that oneness in any of these senses cannot be 
proved to belong to ‘Non-duality*; for the presence of an 
attribute of any kind would be in contradiction with ‘Non¬ 
duality.’ All we wish to reply to this is that if the conception 
of an attribute of Non-duality cannot stand—as we admit 
it cannot—the attack made upon it, it must be dismissed 
(as illusory), just as we dismissed the idea of Knowledge 
being something produced by the Veda. That on the other 
hand which is validly cognised as the substrate of that 
attribute of Non-duality (i.e., non-dual Knowledge or Con¬ 
sciousness itself) remains unsublated and hence has to be 
recognised as absolutely real. We illustrate this by the 
instance of 1 shell-silver’: when the real shell is for a time 
(erroneously) cognized as silver, and subsequently, owing to 
sublation, the attribute of being of the nature of silver is dis¬ 
carded, the. fault of the attribute (i.e., its sublation) does not 
imply the cessation of the substrate to which the attribute 
belongs (i.e., the real shell). 

(162) . This notion of Non-duality then cannot be refuted 
even by hundreds of arguments that might be set forth by 
clever men; as Scripture says ‘ this notion cannot be set aside 
by reasoning * ° Therefore, 

‘ 0 men of understanding ! Apply your intellect to the 
refutation of this notion only if you really desire to fling into 
the sea the magical all-bestowing gem that has come to your 
hand!’(24). 

(163) . Then again, this notion of Non-duality brings about 
results of a perceptible nature also (not only Release which 
transcends all perception); as is said | ‘ Even a little of this 
virtue saves from great dangers.* 

‘ It is by the grace of the Lord only that in the minds of a 
few men there arises that desire to know Non-duality which 
affords a shelter from all danger ’. (25). 

(164) . And thus— 

‘Lo! That Non-duality which has been ascertained, in a 
• Kafka Up. IT. 9. 1 Dim g. GIt3 II. 40. 
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T t(U17)* '[Page 138]. The fact is that our arguments of 
refutation freely and fully operate with regard to philosophical 
tenets of any kind. We introduce the statements of certain 
particular philosophic doctrines simply with a view to putting 
forwardlionly such ‘ arguments of refutation * as cannot be 
impugned by any counter-argument except by such arbitrary 
assumptions as that ‘ the arrangements of the Universe depend 
on the will of a personal God (and hence their reality cannot be 
gamsaidV. (We give some details as to this universal applica- 
bility^eof the ‘ arguments of refutation’):—If, for instance, the 
disputant holds the doctrine of (Bauddha) Nihilism or that of 
(Vedantic) ‘ Inexplicability*, the general applicability of those 
arguments against all other doctrines, of course, is beyond all 
doubt. If, on the other hand, the two disputants be upholders 
oLdhe view of the reality of pramaiia and the rest of the 
categories, the arguments refuting definitions will have their 
use in disestablishing the special definitions (set forth by die 
Opponent), and the arguments disproving the things to be defined 
will have their use in disestablishing those special means of 
proof, etc., which refer to the things. 

(168). [ Page 139 ]. Nor must it be objected to this, that the 
Logician tvho, in the course of a disputation with another 
Logician, should reject the definitions given in the StStras 
(which should be authoritative for all Logicians) abandons the 
fundamental principles of his own doctrine. For what he would 
aim at disproving, would only be some special interpretation of 
the 'definitions in the Sutras, given by his Opponent. But, 
it mayifbe objected, if a disputant aims at disestablishing 
! pa rticular definitions, particular means of knowledge whereby 
the reality of something is proved, and particular interpretations 
' of the Sutras, he will to that end have to set forth other 
definitions, other means of proof and other interpretations (all 
of which, on the view of the universal force of the * arguments 
of vcfutatidn* would bo equally invalid !). Not so, we reply. 

In the case referred to by you the arguments in question would 
be put forward as useful for that special kind of disputation 
winch is called ‘ vitavgd * (which aims, not at establishing o^e’s 
own vievy, but merely at refutin the \ lew of the adversary), and 
hence the disputant would not * hi -elf open to any criticism 
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bearing on the establishment of his own viewB 

(16!». [Pag. 14).] Thus then there, also, is no objection 

whl LTT"? , ref "‘ a ‘ i0n ' bci “K by a disputant 

ZhLT? P t' V f T U “ ne “ t!l1 ^ o! his opponent; for he may 

•Elrnd v’w U ‘ e doctrine . in ‘b® manner of an 

Itkadeshin (who while accepting the fundamental views of a 

system holds special views of his own on special points). Just 
as Grammarians (although agreed as to the correctness of a 
certain word) may raise and discuss the question as to how the 
vror is formed, in order to ascertain the extent of each other’s 
nowledge; so in the case of philosophical systems also, dis¬ 
putants although holding the same fundamental views, may 
engage m a critical discussion in order to test each other. 

(lTO). And then, that enquirer also who (beyond aiming at 
t e discomfiture of an antagonist) is concerned to establish a 
definite view of Reality, will necessarily have to refute the 
arguments that may be brought forward against him (and this 
can only be effected by the ‘ arguments of refutation’); for other¬ 
wise his own positive view of Reality could not be established. 
And it thus appears that even in vada (i.c., bona fide discussion 
which aims at the ascertainment of truth), there is room for the 
employment of the ‘ arguments of refutation’. 

(171) . As to Jalpa finally (the third kind of discussion dis¬ 
tinguished by the Logicians), this we declare to be a mere conven¬ 
tional kind of discussion; for in reality socaUed jalpa consists 
of two vitandas. For otherwise (i.e., if we admitted, as an 
independent class, a discussion which in reality consists of two 
vitavcjas only), why should we not also acknowledge, as a further 
independent class, a discussion consisting of two jalpas ? With 

is matter we have dealt at length, on the occasion of discussing 
the nature of jalpa (in the work called ‘ Ishvarabhisandhi ’). 

(172) . But let us, for the occasion, acknowledge jalpa as a. 

« istmct class of discussion. A person engaging in this kind of 
' scussion, would in the first place put forward as right certain 
views which may be open to objections, after having shown that 
I ioso objections do not apply, and then would refute him who 
• iiHisls on those objections, by applying some ‘ argument of 
n tutation. And it thus appears that in jalpa also those ariru- 
mo nts are not alt ogether out of place. 
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[The firet ‘ argument of refutation ’ ia that none of the defim 
tions, given by our opponents, of the categories o y 

valid.] 

(173). Now then, of what kind are those ‘ arguments of 
refutation’? They are as follows :—In the first place we 
enunciate the following principle-'All deterramation Cproo 0 
(the reality of) what is to be defined, (a. e., things) depends on 
definitions; but no satisfactory definitions are possible, because 
1 attempts' to define lead us into reasoning of an object^ 
orviciouskind,such as ‘reasoning in a circle ^ h « kr f a) > ™ 
whence ‘kLwer’ (the knowing subject) is defined as the 

* substrate of knowledge.’*? 

Section 13. 

[In the first place the definition given by the * 

promB-right knowledge— is untenable. PramS canno ® 

Led as Jtvaonumti i. e., direct knowledge o a thing st^« 

(lit. thts-ness or thot-ness), because on none of the explanations 
which may be given of the meaning of tattva it can be shown 
how such tattva can be rightly cognized.] 

(174) r Page 143.] We will first examine the definition 

l ' Z Sgioiai of ■ M.- (i. «. right - valid cognition , 
ignition that results (tom the unimpeded functioning o 
one of the recognised means of valid cognition, Ore stalled 
pramnnas). The definition given of this,— viz., that it 
immediate apprehension (or oonsciousnetis-a«•»*>° 
true nature (tattva, literally thw-ness or that, ness ) ot a 
thing),"—is unacceptahle ; since the Logician is unable o give 
a satisfactory explanation of uhat is mean, by £ 

term tattva (thafc-ness) literally means emg > 

Eg something fl,a. slights itself as being under consulora, 

tion Now on the occasion of defining U S 1 c °8“ ’ _ 

particular thing suggests itself ,as being under 

and to winch , therefore, the that could lofei. I- 8 - 

While^knowledgo* iu its turn is definod as on attribute of the knowing 
subject. 
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said that every state of direct consciousness presents to the 
mind, in the way of suggestion, the object to which it is related, 
and that it is this object to which the that refers ; for what is 
meant by a thing being ' that which is under consideration ’ 
or ' that which suggests itself ’ is the thing’s being present to 
the mind of the speaker or hearer; and we, therefore, designate 
as ‘ this-ness ’ that which is the. being (or character or nature) 
of that thing. But this explanation we cannot admit 

For in certain cases (as when a shell is mistaken for silver) that 
which is not silver becomes the object of a man’s cognition as 
silver (so that, according to you, the tattva of silver is the 
object of cognition); and thus the definition of * right cognition’ 
proposed, fails to exclude wrong cognition. Moreover (if only 
the character of the thing is tattva) the thing itself (to which the 
character belongs) cannot be called ‘ tattva,' and thus the cogni¬ 
tion of the thing itself, or of the thing as qualified by the 
character, will have to be regarded as wrong cognition (for 
it will not be ‘ cognition of tattva'). 

(175). But, our opponent may say, leave ofE levelling against 
our definition objections merely founded on considerations of 
the literal meaning of the word ‘ tattva ’ ! It is well-known that 
the word * tattva' denotes nothing else than the individual cha¬ 
racter ( svarupa 1 of a thing (and this comprises the thing itself 
as well as attributes, and so on). This also, we reply, will not 
help you; for whether you view svarupatva ‘ the having the 
character of svarupa ’ as a jUti (class-characteristic; Universal), 
or as a mere upadhi, you cannot make out a satisfactory case 
for such svarupatva either residing in itself or not so residing. * 

* The argument comes io this:—You say that in right cognition we cognise 
the svarupa of a thing. Now svarupa is, to argue as the Logician does, that 
in which ‘ svarupa-tea ' (the ‘ class-characteristics of svarupa ’) resides (just 
as a jar is that in which ghatatva ' the being a jar ’ resides. This svarupatva 
may be viewed either as a jati (in which case the translation * class-character¬ 
istics’ holds good); or as a mere upadhi —an external limiting or determining 
condition ; this does not change the case. Now shall we say that in that svarU- 
jHitva which resides in svarupa, svarupatva is again residing, or not ? The 
former assumption would imply the fault of ‘ atmashraya ' (the dependence of a 
thing upon itself, which explains nothing). On the second assumption svarupa • 
iva cannot be said to have a svarupa of its own, and hence (according to the 
view of the Logician) there can be no right cognition of it. 
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Moreover, what is denoted by the word 1 svarupa ’ cannot be one 
thing; it rather denotes something different in the case of each 
individual object,.and hence a t definition', of 4 right cognition ’ • 
which implies svampa can never take in the right cognitions of 
all things. How, further, can the word * tattva ’ exclude wrong 
cognition ? When a shell is (wrongly) cognised as possessing 
the character of silver (silver-ness), there is iii that case also a 
cognition of a svarupa ; for it certainly cannot be denied that 
either the shell or ‘ the character of silver ’ is a svarupa ; nor 
again can it be maintained that the connexion of the two which, 
in the cognition, presents itself to consciousness, is, not a svarupa. 
For the connexion that presents itself to consciousness is, 
according to the system of the Logician himself, so called 
4 inherence * {samav&ya ; that connexion which, not to mention 
other ‘cases,, holds good between a 4 class-character,’ jati> and 
that which has that character); and surely samavUya is a 
svarupa ! The Logician may retort— 4 True, samavaya is a 

svarupa ; but this inherence of the class-character of silver does 
not really subsist in that particular shell.’ This makes no 
difference, we reply; for though the inherence ma} r not subsist 
in that Bhell, this does not deprive it of the character of svarupa ; 
Devadatta not being in the house does not on that account cease 
to be a svarupa 

(176). [Page 146.] 4 Mere svampa,' the Logician rejoins, is not 
called tattva ! By tattva we understand that svarupa of a thing 
which is cognised as actually connected with that particular 
point of time and space at which the thing is cognised.’! Not 
so, we reply. That view of the matter would imply that every 
right cogntion is a wrong cognition, in so far as referring 
to the place and time of the thing cognised*! Let us 
then say, the Logician rejoins, that in the case of time and place 
their mere svarupa (without further connexion with time and 
place) constitutes their tattva ! This also is inadmissible, 

♦ The point is that bo long as svtmtpa is before consciousness (and this is 
the case of ‘ silverness * appearing to inhere in the shell) the cognition is, 
according to the definition, prama. 

| And hence the cog* ition of silvor-ness which is not actually present in 
the shell, does not come under the definition of ‘ right cognition.* 

J For that placo and time thomsolves do not possess that relation to place 
and time on which, you say, right cognition depends. 
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we reply. For if the word tattva has several meanings, th$ 
definition of right cognition will ceaso to apply to all cases. 

(177). The Logician now offers another definition of tattva 

By the tattva of a thing we understand its really existing otcL 
as it is apprehended/ But this also is unsatisfactory. For, 
on this definition, you will have to acknowledge as the tattva of 
a thing a certain character of it which is cognised, even if th&f, 
character really belongs to it not at the time of cognition, but 
at some other time; you would e . g. t have to allow that that 
redness of a jar which will be produced by subsequent baking, 
constitutes the tattva of the jar even at the time when the jar, 
as yet unbaked and black, appe ars red to a man who suffers from 
the disease called ‘ Rakta-pitta ’ (which makes one see all things 
as red); and will hence have to allow that man’s cognition 
as right cognition. To avoid this objection, the Logician 
may qualify his definition by bringing in a reference to time 
‘ by the tattva of a thing we understand its really existing, at the 
time of cognition, such as it is then cognised.’ But this would 
again imply that the cognition, in so far as particularized by 
time, would not be true cognition, for this * being particularized 
by time’ cannot again be connected with another time.* But 
why, the logician resumes, should not time, determined by one 
determining factor (upadhi), be related to time as determined 
by another determining factor ; tfor we observe that e. g., time as 
determined by the period called a year may be further determined 
by the period called a month, and so on; so that there appears 
to be no reason why time determined in one way should not at 
the same time be further determined in another way). The 
extension of your reasoning, we reply, (which endeavours to 
establish that a difference is introduced into time—which is one 
—by its connexion with different determining conditions) would 
lead to the conclusion that Devadatta in so far as carrying a 

° According to tho Logician right cognition implies a definite relation to 
time: there is right cognition of that which is Such as it is cogrised, r i the 
moment when it is cognised. But this would imply that there can be no 
right cognition of that very time-clement which enters into, right cognition; 
for while the jar e.g. y may bo conceived as connected . uth <\ d i i.o 
moment of time, that moment of time itself cannot bo viewed r 
i onnocted with another moment of time. 
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stick (which is one determining condition), is different from and, 
therefore, can mount on the shoulders of, himself in so far as 
wearing earrings! 9 And if to this reductio ad ahsurdum you 
object that, although Devadatta may have several determining 
attributes, he—as substrate of those attributes—does not cease 
to be one ; we reply that the case of time is exactly the same 
(i. e., time also remains one although connecting itself with 

different determining conditions). 

(178). These arguments also serve to discard the definition 
according to which ‘ the tattva—the reality—of a thing is its 
being a cause.’ This latter definition is further open to the 
three following objections :-(l) If everything is sued, i. e., 
if all things are real in so far only as they are causes, there 
can be no right cognition of such things as are not actually 
cognised as causes.f (2) There would be an objectionable 
‘self-dependence’ {atmashraya; vicious circle.)* And (3) on 
this view each momentary phenomenon (fe?aua) of the Universe 
being regarded as a ‘cause’ (of that which succeeds it), we 
would be reduced to the vexatious and ridiculous position of 
having to take shelter under the wings of the Jainas who hold 
the being of a thing to consist in its irrefutable capacity to bring 
about effective action (i. e. to be a cause). 


* I e absurd consequences are at once seen to flow from the assertion that 
what is one becomes different by its connexion with several determining or 

specifying conditions. ... . * 

tOr (as one commentary explains) If you say that right cognition is of 

causes only, we point out that a cause is that which is determined by the class- 
character of a cause (we might say ‘ causality’) ; but m ‘causality there does 
not inhere a further causality (according to the principle that a jati has no 
further jali ); hence there can be no right cognition of causality. 

+ if in order rightly to cognise a cause, it were required to cognise also 
the cause of that cause, a regressus ad infinitum would arise; if on the other 

hand this were not required, tho right cognition of the cause would depend 

upon itself—which would be an objectionable atmathraya. 
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(A) [And next, it is not possible to accept the so-called anublMi 
(or anubhava) of the Logician, which, according to him, is 'a 
generic term denoting all primary cognition i.e., cognition not 
of the nature of remembrance or representation ( smriti ). The 
tenet that all knowledge is either anubliTLti or smriti cannot 
be upheld ; it in fact is at once seen to be upset by those cog¬ 
nitions which we comprise under the term * Recognition ’ ( prat - 
yabhijna,) in which 'there evidently 'is an inseparable fusion of 
a direct presentative, and an indirect representative, element.] 

(179). [ Page 149.] We next ask what definition you are 
prepared to give of ‘ anubhuti * 0 (which term was used by the 
Logician in defining pmma as tattva-anubhuti). Do you define 
it as a species or sub-class of ‘ knowledge * ( jnana ); or as know¬ 
ledge other than remembrance (smriti); or as knowledge 
which is destitute of the character of remembrance ; or as know¬ 
ledge which has a specific cause coming into existence just 
before the knowledge ? 

* We have so far translated anubhuti (or anubhava) by terms such as 
1 direct knowledge’ 1 immediate consciousness/ etc. None of these translations 
are fully adequate ; and there is4n fact no English, or western, philosophical 
term that connotes exactly what anubhuti does. The great division of all 
knowledge (cognition ; state of consciousness ~ jnana , buddhi , pratyaya) is, 
according to the general Indian view (as best represented by the NySya) 
into Anubhava and Smriti. The former term comprises all cognitions (includ¬ 
ing what we would prefer to call states of feeling, experiences of pleasure 
and pain) which, when presenting themselves to the mind are strictly original , 
i.e. f not reproductions of former cognitions. In this sense—the cognition 
which we have through sight and touch of a fire burning before us ; the idea 
we have of a fire on a distant hill, owing to an inference based on the percep¬ 
tion of smoke rising from the hill; and the knowledge of a fire burning 
somewhere which we acquire through the statement of a trustworthy person 
or an authoritative book ; are all of them Anubhava. Such Anubhava is not 
necessarily true knowledge ; it is Anubhava also when, in twilight, we see a 
man where there is only a post, or a snake where there is only a rope. Smriti 
on the other hand comprises all cases of ‘ representative * cognition, where the 
cognition before the mind is not at the time originated by one of the 4 means of 
knowledge \ ( pramana ; i.e., Perception, Inference, etc.), but is the mere 
rv •entering into consciousness of a previous cognition. 

It of courso is evident that neither f direct apprehension * nor 1 immediate 
cognition * nor * presontative knowledge/ etc, etc., exactly correspond to 
Anubhava. 
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(180) . Th$ first of these definitions is not tenable. For 
on what ground, we ask, do you mean to establish that 
special kind of knowledge which you call anubhuti ? If you 
reply > that your reason is the universal presence, in all instances 
of so called anubhuti , of that state of consciousness or cogni¬ 
tion which expresses itseJf in the form ‘ I am immediately or 
directly conscious of/ 0 —we argue against you as follows:— 
When a man, towards the close of a January night, bathes at 
the confluence of the white and the dark rivers (t. e. the Ganga 
and the Yamuna), he, on the strength of certain scriptural 
assertions, may have before his mind the idea of future heavenly 
bliss (promised as the reward for the meritorious action of 
bathing at that place and time); but all the same, there arises in 
him no state of consciousness which would express itself as 
*1 directly apprehend or feel ( anubhavami ) pleasure'; on the 
contrary what he is directly conscious of is pain or discomfort 
due to the coldness of the air and water. Similarly, when a 
generally religious man is engaged in enjoying the love of 
another man's wife, he may, owing to his knowledge of what 
scripture says on this point, have before his mind the idea of 
future punishment to be experienced in hell, but all the same 
his actual thought and feeling is not i I am experiencing pain/ 
but rather ‘lam at the present moment experiencing intense 
delight.’ If the inferential cognition (of bliss in the one, and 
torment in the other case) which is based upon general princi¬ 
ples indicated by scripture (viz., that 4 he who bathes, etc., will 
go to heaven ’, and so forth) were of the nature of Anubhava , 
the for <er man would apprehend pleasure, and the latter, pain. 

(181) . If you say that what those two men actually think 
and say, is due to their taking anubhava in the popular sense of 
direct or immediate (sensuous and perceptional) apprehension 
(sakqatkara ), while the cognitions and forms of expression 
that depend on inference founded on scriptural statement are 
present in the minds of the learned and thoughtful,—we reply 
that in that case, the fact of such direct apprehension being 
regarded and spoken of as anubhava would be due to its 
directness and immediacy; aud hence there would be neither 
any valid proof for, nor any purpose of assuming, a special 

• Compare the preceding note as to the inadequacy of these renderings. 
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subclass of cognition called anubhava. Anubhava then would 
mean one thing in the case of the ordinary man, and' another 
thing m the case of the learned and intelligent; and hence 
no definition could be given that would apply to all cases of 
anubhava. 

f 182). The Logician (making another stand for his anubhava ) 
replies—“the fact is that we have the notion of an anubhava 
(a certain kind of consciousness or apprehension) which is 
common ^to sensuous cognition, inference and so forth, in so 
far as all these differ from representative cognition (smriti) 
N ° w _this notion cannot be explained as due to the immediacy 
{sahtatkantva) of those cognitions (since inferential cognitions, 
etc., avowedly are not immediate); we, therefore, must assume’ 
some other class-character ‘ anubhmitvarn ’ which is to be met 
with in all those cognitions, whether immediate or not.” 

(183). This reasoning also we reply, is unsound. That we 
think and speak of certain things as having that in common 
that they differ in certain characteristics from other things,—of 
this the reason is just that particular character of those things; 
but we do not on that account postulate a special class of things. 
If classes were to be postulated wherever several things agree 
in differing from other things, we should have to postulate a 
special class ak$a comprising all those several things which 
are denoted by the word ‘ ak$a ’, viz. , dice, the vibhitaka-fruit, 
the sense-organs, etc.—, for no other reason than that those 
things have in common that they differ from other things such 
as jars and the like. 

(184). For the following reason also we cannot admit a 
special class of cognitions other than remembrance termed * ami- 
bhui: ’ There is the (mental process of) Recognition (pratyabhij- 
na), as when we think ‘ this is the same jar (that we saw on 
former occasions)’; with regard to this Recognition the question 
arises whether it comprises two cognitions— viz., one of the 
nature of anubhuti (of the jar seen!, and one of the nature of re¬ 
membrance (of the jar with which the jar seen is identified);—or 
one cognition only, which is in part anubhuti and in part remem¬ 
brance (the view of tho Rrabhakara);—or pure remembrance 
only;—or pure anubhuti only (tho Nyayaview)? Should you 
accept the' first of these alternatives, we point out that in all 
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Recognition there is present to consciousness the non-difference 
of this thing as seen now and hero, from the thing as observed 
in its previous condition. Now this non-difference cannot'be 
included in remembrance ; for the simple reason that the said 
non-difference not having been cognised before cannot be 
suggested to the mind by any impression (for as it was not 
known before, it cannot have left any impression on the mind). 
And we remark at once that for the same reason the third 
alternative is untenable. Nor can the idea of non-difference be 
considered as anubhuti ; because at tlie time of recognition the 
previous condition of the thing is not cognised in the way of 
anubhava . Were this the case, the alternative now under dis¬ 
cussion would be identical with the last alternative, which we 
shall refute later on. For similar reasons the second alternative 
also is not tenable. For if that factor of Recognition which 
consists in the non-difference of the present thing from the 
thing as qualified by its previous condition were regarded as 
cognised by anubhava , the qualification by the previous condi¬ 
tion also would have to be included under anubhava. And 
this would bring us back to the alternative first considered. 


(B) [None of the other theories given of the nature of Recogni¬ 
tion can be upheld. It cannot be regarded (a) as comprising 
distinct cognitions, one of the nature of anubhuti and the other 
of the nature of smriti; for the idea of the non-difference of 
the this, i . e., the thing actually perceived, and the that, t. e., 
the thing as whichothe this is recognised, is neither directly 
apprehended (by anubhuti ) nor remembered.—Nor (6) can it 
be viewed as one cognition which is in part anubhuti and in 
part Remembrance; for any attempt to distinguish and charac¬ 
terize in separation those two elements proves futile.—Nor (e) 
can it be viewed as pure Remembrance, for reasons analogous 
to those which tell against (a). —Nor ( d ) can it be conceived 
as pure anubhuti; for the cognition of non-difference of the 
past from the present can be based neither on sense-contact 
which is the direct cause off all anubfiava; nor on an impres¬ 
sion ; since of that non difference—of which wo are conscious 
not earlier than in the act of recognition itself—thoro can be no 
Kh. 90. 
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previous impression. Nor could we, on this theory, account 
alth? S ^ 1 recognition. And finally if Recognition, 

ottl h A 6 ' l ° Unpression - were to be classed as aTuhhmi 
other kinds of remembrance also would have to be similarly 
classed, and the distinction of anubhuti and mr/li thus would 
e lost altogether. As thus it appears that anubhvii does not 
denote a truly distinctive kind of cognition, its empW 

nugatory!) 1 " °* ° f t™* renderfl that definition 

offefS fo t gaiQSt this ! aSt ar 8 um entation the opponent might 
offei the following explanation :-I n Recognition tHat fair 
which presents itself in the form, ‘this present thing is IT 

**r t lt8df aS 9Ualified by US previous conditions 1 
itself contains more than one, U, two factors ; the first of thle 

-..the idea .of tie thing in its previone e„„di,io„ ' 

; ,1“ S " 0 "' 1 ' ll,e of the said,,oa- 

eience is anuhhava. (And hence the objection raised falls to 
the ground}. But, we reply, were this so, the R “, I 
would .present itse,f as foUe,vs-(e) That thing underToT 
r.eus eoud.t.ons, pin, („ thing is ncLiffer „ 

hi ra ““ a “ d tl,e ktt “ and ,Z 

there would he nothing to reveal that the non-difference has fo 

■ta subs rate the thing as underite previous condition! TW 

■neans that, Recognition would net present itself in the J^u 

this ,s the same thing as that which formerlv appeared unT 

different conditions’ (while yet everyone knows , hat tllis , 

form is the characteristic form of all Recognition). 

i t18 ^' ^ L ° glClan lua y here attempt the following ex 
planation That non-difference which is intimated by anuhhava 
contained in Recognition), as having for its substrate the thing 
which is apprehended through anuhhava, cannot accomplish itself 
without depending on a ‘second term’; for non-difference must 

° f S °“ etLui S f rom something. Now what immediately 
-ggests itself 'as the nearest second term is the thing t 
•liHUnguahed by its previous conditions, which is suggested 
7 that remembrance which forms part of recognition. It l this 

‘ “? l . “““'difference takes up as its second term, and thus 
■ . ishee rteelf us having lhal pre(ious ,hi„g .|' 80 ^ 


3 
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(187) . But this explanation is oven, more futile than the 
previous ones. What, .we ask, is the meaning of non-difference 
leaning upon or taking up the second term ? Does this mean 
that it has the second term for its substrate ; or that it is cognised 
as having it for its substrate ? The former alternative is impos¬ 
sible, for it would imply that non-difference originates only now, 
(t. e., at the time of recognition) as abiding in the thing related to 
its previous conditions ; and this again would imply that, before 
recognition, there was difference between the thing as it is 
now and the (same) thing as it was previously (and this clearly is 
nonsensical). And on the second alternative, there would arise 
a difficulty that we have already pointed out, for the cognition 
of the non-difference of the present thing as having for its 
substrate the ‘ second term/ (i. e., the past thing) can be 
included neither under remembrance , nor under anubhava 
(since it essentially is a cog;nition in which both these cognitive 
factors are combined). 

(188) . Further, if you regard Recognition as a simple cog¬ 
nition which has the character or aspect of remembrance as 
regards the that , and the aspect of anubhava as regards the this 
(‘ this is that jar which * etc.), there will be an unavoidable 
confusion with regard to tli6 thing itself. For, we ask, what is 
it that in this case is brou ght before the mind by the impression 
(which here, as in all cases;, gives rise to remembrance) ?—is it a 
mere that, or is it the thing ( e . g., the jar) qualified by the 
character of that- ness? On the former alternative we could not 
have the recognition in the form ‘ this is that thing for what 
the impression would br ing before the mind would be mere 
that-ness ( not a thing qualified by that-ness). Nor is the latter 
alternative tenable. For, (on it, it would be necessary to maintain 
that also in the anubha, ra-eleinent of recognition—which is 
expressed as this —there re veals itself the thing ; for if it revealed 
the character of this- ness only and not the thing, it could not 
have the form ‘ this thing, etc/ And as thus the impression and 
the Perception both preseint themselves as causing the idea of 
the thing , the question arises whether the idea of the thing is to 
be viewed as originated Iby different cognitions ; or by a single 
cognition of non-diffcrenege, blought ibout by the two causes 
conjointly. The former view is in conflict with the view, 
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accepted by the Logician himself that T? P ™ ... . ** 

act of cognition; and moreover is open to thf* h'" - S ° "“S** 
above (para 184, etc.) against the difFo ■ ol ’' ,ectl0n8 ur «ed 

•of remembrance and anubhava in I? tlat . 10n (of the objects 
view, every recognition, ° n ** 

have th, ch.rae.er Remembmnce „ Z^TolTti, 
and tins would mean a co„f„ sion , he ,'° . “ ; 

undeeirahle contingency tha, the „, 0 would uTb. * “f 

even on the basis of the difference of tW 1 b dl(Terent, ated 
(IRQ) 'pi,^ T £ their respective objects. 

the required di«iSwLT“ “ S M ‘°” s though 

may no. be possible on the ground XreTiT 

objects, it will be pos sibl e on other J °', f e,r 

wdl be distinguished as • Remembrance ■ by” Len«’ “ 
ongmated by an impression, and as MnnLra’ W, 8 
Its being originated b}- the contact of th^ y erencc to 

(with the object, the internal organ etc) Tthil w" TX” 1 
tionabie contusion will be avoided ’ J„,A ° b,e “ 

may no. be. As we do net udmR that • 2 2 ^ W ? 
true knowledge • (pramStva) is an invariable”!).” f be "' 8 
0“tt), It must be considered as determined bv the I™ 5 *'® 
hence it will not .vail „ bring i„X 2 ^' b, ”‘ : “" d 

- d right c °r tion (anubha °™ ) 

‘ho Self as either present or no, pro!!!! °° 8ni8ed 

... present themselves ,! c»“r,!l a " d 

"•cognition takes place; and if then we were 1, to ! " 

, [ ' wb °' th V; y0 iS ' letC ™ i " c<l »°d distinguished 3 by Tie 
we should be driven to the absurd conclusion th! 

“<«, lemembrancc wo may bc conscious of the Hi, (i, 

twulXi ** nlS °’ «">*<»« of thettn, 

.“ l ‘he .“'no tune tlio object of /tnen3 awl of apranS. " object. tl„, 
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(190) . If again, you should define Remembrance as that 
which is brought about by impressions (and plead that this 
cannot connect itself with the this of which we are conscious in 
Recognition); we reply that what we are now concerned with 
is the difficulties wo experience in ascertaining what factor 
of Recognition is actually brought about by impressions.* If 
you, in order to remove those difficulties, do no more than put 
forward the same character {viz., of being produced by impres¬ 
sion), this will fail to convince other people (for- it simply is 
reasoning in a circle). 0 Nor may you say that what deter¬ 
mines the * being due to impressions ’ is the general character 
of Remembrance conceived in some way other than being due 
to impressions. For consider—* being due to Impressions * 
really means nothing else than ‘ necessarily, (or regularly) 
coming into existence after impressions.* Now this necessary 
or regular sequence cannot be realized without pre-supposing a 
certain uniform character belonging to many individual cogni¬ 
tions which makes us apprehend that regular sequence ; and it 
thus comes to this that it is the character of Remembrance 
which determines whether or not a cognition is brought about 
by impressions. This means—having the character of Remem¬ 
brance is the condition for determining that a cognition is due 
to impressions ; and ‘ being due to impressions * is the condition 
for determining that a cognition is of the nature of Remem¬ 
brance—a flagrant case of reasoning in a circle ! Hence, on 
this hypothesis, confusion of Remembrance and Anubliava is 
unavoidable. 

(191) . Moreover, we ask,—do you, or do you not, hold that 
in the case of Recognition the two sets of causal factors ( karava - 
samagri)' which bring about remembrance and anubliava are 
present ? If not, how then can Recognition be in part of . the 
nature of anubliava and in part of the nature of remembrance ? 
And if such is the case {i.e., if, even without the special causal 
conditions of remembrance and anubliava —such as remem- 


* What is it that in the act of Recognition determines what element of 
the Recognition is due to impressions, and what element to tho action of the 
senses? It will be no answer to Jhis question to say ‘ being due to impres¬ 
sions * is determined by ‘ being duo to impressions.’ 
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brance originating from impression, etc.-the two enter into 
Recogmtmuj, the result will again be a confusion of the two. 
On the former' alternative, on the other hand, (viz., of the two 
sets of causal factors being present), it will follow that each of 

bv itsd/'b P H U ^ ab0utit . S0 ™ since each 

b) itself has the power of bringing about its effect; it in fact 

a well-ascertained principle that several causal factors bring 

about several effects. ® 

(192). Against this the .opponent may. argue as follows 
n cases ere two sets of causal factors originate independently 
o each other, their effects no doubt are distinct.. But in the case 
o Recognition the. two originate simultaneously and operate 
conjointly and hence naturally give rise to one common effect 
of a mixed character. Although this is not observed to be 
the case with such sets of causal factors as produce, let us say a 
jar ancf a piece of cloth respectively, yet the state of things 
mhy be such in the case of the two causal sets in questio^ 

•Ine '^"1 rf m1 T gi% ' e t0 remembrance and anubhava 
p c ive y), for these sets are quite different in nature from 
ordinaiy sets of causal factors. Truly, it cannot be asserted 
at such as the character of one thing is, such also-must be the 
character of all other tilings; for were this so all the variety 
of this world would come to an end! 7 

(193j. Not so, we reply. For if the two sets of causal 
factors act together, are we to assume that they aid each other 
or n° If not> the peculiar featllre which C011sists tW 

m that they are joined will be useless towards the production 
the separate effects ; for m the absence of mutual aid it can¬ 
not possibly serve any purpose; and hence, the conjunction 
the two making no difference, the two effects woultl be 
brought about quite separately. If, on the other hand, the 
two sets of causal factors are held to help each other .the 
impression would be operative towards the production of the 
u>m&W-eleinent (in Recognition) also, and the sense-organ 
towards the production of the remembrance-e lenient also • and 
as t ms the two features (viz., being produced by impressions 
-md being produced by the sense-organ), which were meant to 
1 istinguish the one from the other, turn out to be common to 
both, anubhava w’ll enter into remembrance, and remembrance 
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into anubhava ; and thus Recognition will be most indelibly 
mayked with irremediable con Fusion of Anubhava and Remem¬ 
brance . 

(194) . Nor, in the next place, can we accept the view (held 
by the Naiyayika) that a Recognition is nothing but anu- 
bhava* For with regard to tlie aspect that the thing recognised 
is the substrate of non-difference from that which is cognised 
(remembered) as that , neither impressions nor sense-contact have 
any causal power (i. e. that aspect cannot be due either to im¬ 
pression or to sense-contact), and lienee that aspect ceases to be 
an object (of any sort of cognition, while yet it is just that 
aspect which is characteristic of all Recognition), f 

(195) . Nor may the Naiyayika plead that the element in 

question is apprehended, through the agency of the impression, 
by that (indirect) contact which consists in that element (i. e., 
non-difference of the that from the this) being a qualifying 
attribute of what is connected with the object.^ For if this 

were so, there could be no doubtful recognition-—as there 
actually is when we think ‘ Is this thing that thing, (which we 
knew before), or is it not ?’§ But, the Logician replies, 


* The fourth alternative noted in para 184. See also para. 206. 

f According to the NaiySyika recognition is a special form of anubhava 
which is produced by impression and sense-action together. But the VedSntin 
objects,—let us admit that the impression is the cause of that element of re¬ 
cognition which consists in its being qualified by that-ness, and the sense-organ 
of that element which consists in its being qualified by this-ness. Neither of 
these two causes, however, has the power of giving rise to that element which 
consists in non-difference characterised by that to which that-ness belongs ( i . e., 
the non-difference of the this from the that) ; for that does not lie within the 
sphere of the impression, and the sense-organ is not in contact with it. 

X The NaiySyika is supposed to argue as follows :—The non-difference of 
the this from the that is a qualifying attribute (vislicgana) of the jar, the jar is a 
qualifying attribute of the impression, the impression inheres (by samavaya- 
connexion) in the cognizing Self; the Self is in conjunction ( samyoga ) with the 
internal organ, and the internal organ with the sense-organ. In this mediato 
way the sense-organ apprehends the * non-difference.’ 

§ For contact of the indirect kind described above is present in doubtful 
recognition also ; and the latter, therefore, would not bo of the nature of doubt, 
but true knowledge. 
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doubt arises in such cases owing to the presence of certain 
impelfections of the cognizer, and not to the.fact of its qualify¬ 
ing something in contact with the sense-organ. * But if 
such were the case it would be possible for us to have ‘ doubtful 
recognitions’ duo to imperfections, even in the absence of im¬ 
pressions (which is absurd); and moreover that which mani¬ 
fests (renders cognizable) a certain real thing cannot be called an 
imperfection.’ But, (although the imperfection in question 
manifests a real thing), yet, it also may manifest something (the 
doubtful factor) which is not real, and hence it may be termed 
an ‘ imperfection ’! If this were so, we reply, then even the 
sense-organs and other means of cognition (which In cases of 
wrong cognition manifest things that are not real) might be 
spoken of as ‘ imperfections’! And if it should be argued that 
it is only when the sense-organs are qualified ( i . e., affected by im¬ 
perfections) that they manifest (unreal) things, and that hence 
it is the qualification only which can be called an ‘imperfection,’— 
we reply that this may be said with regard to the imperfection 
under discussion also ; for it is never without the aid of some 
qualification that the imperfection manifests unreal things. And 
if it be argued that doubt arises, when, owing to an imperfection, 
something unreal only appears to consciousness, although there 
is a real thingin that case no intelligent person would ever 
be moved to activity by doubtful cognition. 

(19G). You will perhaps say that although the doubtful 
cognition has for its object a real thing, the condition of mental 
uncertainty is due to the imperfection (so that the ‘ imperfection’ 
may be defined as that which brings about the uncertainty). 
But, we remark, as the real thing always is of a 11011 -confused 
(unambiguous, definite) character—whenever it manifests itself 
to consciousness (whether in a doubtful or a certain cognition), 
it will manifest itself in that very character in either of the two 
alternatives in a doubtful cognition ; and how then should it 
have the character of uncertainty ? And if that certain thing 
which thus c institutes one of the two alternatives in a doubtful 
cognition is notsublated subsequently, then, although the doubt¬ 
ful cognition makes us apprehend something in addition to the 
certain thing— oh., the non-existence of that thing—yet its cha¬ 
racter of certainty remains unchallenged; and what forms the 
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additional clement is only the certainty of negation (of the 
thing) which constitutes the other alternative. 0 

(197f. [Page 165.] The Logician starts another explanation. 
The character of ‘ Doubt ’ which belongs to certain cognitions 
is a class-character ( jati ), and we define an imperfection to be 
that which brings .about that class-character. But, we 

reply, this also cannot be. Doubt expresses itself in the form— 

‘ this is that or not that ; ’ now on your view we could neither 
have the cognition of, nor use the word ‘ or as co-ordinate 
with the words expressive of the two doubtful alternatives.! 
And further, if the alterriative force of or connected itself 
with the cognition (and not the objects), we could not make 
U6e of forms of alternative expression such as ‘ bring the post or 
the man ’; for just as the character of certainty (which belongs to 
the cognition) cannot be connected with the words denoting the 
objects of cognition, so the alternative sense of or, if it belonged 
to the oognition, could not be connected with the objects of 
cognition ; (while it is actually so connected in cases such as the 
one last quoted). If what the word or denotes belonged to the 
cognition, it could not connect itself with the objects, not any 
more than the character of ‘ immediacy’ or ‘ directness ’ (which 
belongs to certain cognitions) can belong to their objects. 

(198). Nor can it be said that what takes place in the case . 
of Doubt is that, although there is contact of the object with the 
mind, yet this contact is suppressed by certain imperfections 
(of the cognizing agency) and that hence the mind does not 
apprehend the object. For, we ask the Logician, although 
there be imperfections, how can there be suppression of the 
contact, when all that you hold to be necessary for the appre¬ 
hension of the- object is that t he object should be in contact 

o In all Doubt we lmve two alternatives, e. g., 4 this is silver or not-silver.’ 
If the silver is real, the cognition 1 this is silver’ will remain uneublated and 
hence show itself a certain cognition. And the alternative cognition nlso 4 this 
is not-silver’ is nishchnja (definite knowledge), although in the form of error. 
Thus there is nothing * uncertain’ in doubtful cognition. 

| While this actually is the meaning we attach to the word or. What the 
doubt refers to is the objects of cognition : the cognition itself is not affected 
by it. If what the word or expresses connected itself with the cognitions (not 
their objects) Doubt would express itself in the following form— 4 1 cognise or 
I do not cognise.' 
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with the impression, the impression with the cognizing Self, 
the Self with the internal-organ, and the internal organ with 
the outward sense-organ (all which contacts are present in the 
case of Doubt) ? If it were possible to have a Doubt (indepen¬ 
dently of the * contact of impression *) it would also be possible 
to have doubts with regard to things without having ever per¬ 
ceived jhem, or without remembering them’! [And thus we 
have shown that on your views, also it is necessary to admit the 
agency of Impression-contact; and hence you cannot free your¬ 
self from the objections urged under paras. 195-7, where we 
pointed out that even if the agency of Impressions be considered 
sufficient to account for the factor of tliatrness , this does not 
account for Doubt in the form ‘ is this that jar? ’] 

(199). In reality, 0 however, (your position is not tenable). 
For| there can be no apprehension through the aforesaid 
contact, since the internal organ does not apprehend the impres¬ 
sion ; nor do the sense-organs apprehend the Self; as it is an 
admitted fact that the contact (which is the really effective agent 
in bringing about ar apprehension) is that 'which has the 
character of a qualification related to something that is appre¬ 
hensible by the organ concerned J ; except in cases where what 
is apprehended is the negation or absence of some such quality 
or thing that has for its substratum something that is not 
apprehensible by that sense-organ.§ If this were not so (i. e . 9 

• So far the author has argued that, even if it were admitted that in the 
doubt * is tli is that ? * the notion of that-ness is obtained through the impression, 
yet the doubt could not arise. He now proceeds to argue that the notion 
cannot be attained in that way. 

t The commentators differ as to the construction of this difficult passage. 
According to the ShSnkarl the first clause extends up to ; while accord¬ 

ing to the ChitsukhT and the VidySsSgari and a second interpretation of 
the ShSnkarl * also (which the translation follows), that word has to be taken 
with the next clause. In any-case, the conclusion which the two clauses are 
meant to support has to be supplied. 

X There can be effective contact of the organ with a thing only where the 
latter is a qualification of something apprehensiblo by the organ ; in the case 
in question, however, the impression not being apprehensible by any sense- 
organ, no effective contact caq take place. 

§ This clause is added in order to meet cases such as that of the organ 
of hearing apprehending sound in Either which itself is not apprehensible by 
that organ ; in such cases the aforesaid contact is not present. Tie case of 
Impression does not come within this exception ; here, therefore, the aforesaid 
contact is necessary. 
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if mere sambaddha-vish elat'd constituted the necessary contact), 
the eye would apprehend the negation (absence) in the water- 
atom, of earth , the non-perceptibility of which is disproved 
by the fact that it (i. e ., earth) is apprehended in other 
things (such as jars).° Nor can it be held (in conformity 
with the Nyaya tenets) that the atoms do not exist in that 
portion of space'which lies within the sphere of the action 
of the sense-organs. As a matter of fact, again, it is not 
even necessary to add the above qualification to our general 
rule regarding the character of effective contact; (we have 
added it only in order to meet the case of the apprehension 
of the absence of sound; and) according to those who hold 
that the absence, of sound is apprehensible by the senses, 
the contact that is effective is that in the shape of being 
related to the organ of hearing ,—a contact which is of an 
altogether different kind, and is regarded as the seventh kind 
of contact (distinct from the six ordinary contacts); and thus 
in this case also the apprehension is not due to contact in the 
form of mere sambaddha-vishe§ayqta —the mere fact of being 
a qualification of something that is related. 

(200). Nor may you meet the above argument by asserting 
that—“ the Impression itself constitutes the contacts of the previ¬ 
ously apprehended object and of the Self with the internal 
organ as connected with the Self; and hence it does,not matter 
that the notion of that-ness should be beyond the reach of the 
sense-organ; specially as we hold that the ‘contact* which 
consists- in the connexion of the object and the apprehending 
sense-organ is not itself perceptible by the sense.” For, as 
in that case there would be no contact of the eye, or any other 
sense-organ, with the t/mt-factor in Recognition, the Recognition 
could not be regarded as visual (depending on the eye ; sensu¬ 
ous). The t/m-factor may be perceived by the eye, and the 

0 The water-atom is in contact with the eye; the absence of earth is a 
vishetana of the water atom; earth is perceptible elsewhere; the absence of 
earth thus is sambaddha-vishcfanit, and hence is perceived by the eye. We 
escape from this absurd conclusion by adding the qualification that the viehe- 
1 ana must be related to something which is perceptible by t. e organ con¬ 
cerned. The water-atom itself is not perceived by the eye; hence ita 
vishefana also cannot be perceived by that organ. 
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tha.t-ie.ctoT by the internal organ; bnt whereby would the non¬ 
difference between the this and the that be apprehended ? You 
thus are confronted hy the.difficulty pointed out on a previous 
occasion fpara. 194). 

(201). The same reasoning also serves to refute the follow¬ 
ing view“ In all Recognition the impression (of the previously 
cognised that) is a mere auxiliary factor, serving the purpose 
of preventing an unduly extensive operation of the sense-organ; 
and hence the that-factor which appears in Recognition is not 
in contact with the sense-organ ; just as in the case of errone¬ 
ous cognition (where the erroneously apprehended object, e. g., 
silver, .is not in contact with the sense-organ, and yet appears, 
owing to the impression left by previously perceived silver). All 
that is meant by the sense-organ apprehending only such things 
as are in contact with it, is that the presence of the aid of 
some contact is necessary ; in the case in question this condition 
is satisfied by the contact of the t/m-factor: there is no need of 
the aid of contact of the sense-organ with all the factors of the 
object recognised (and hence there is no objection to the Recog¬ 
nition being regarded as visual or sensuous). This view, 

we say, is unacceptable. For on it, it would firstly be impossible 
to have any doubt such as (‘ is this thing that, or not.)"' And, 
secondly, it would imply that the cognition ‘ I saw that thing 
would be of the nature of Direct Cognition (. Anubhava ), not of 
the nature of Remembrance ; for that cognition, proceeding as it 
does from the impression which is nothing else than the contact 
of the thing previously apprehended with the Self—such contact 
being mediated by the contact of the internal organ (on which 
the impression really is made) with the Self would, on your 
view, proceed from the contact of the thing with the seuse-organ 
(and hence would be, not Remembrance, but Direct Cognition, 
Anubhava). For the thing remembered would, on that view, 
not in any way differ from those cognitions etc., which are 
directly presented to consciousness by the contact, inhering in 
the Self, of the Self and the internal organ. 

(202). The above reasoning also enables us to dispose of the 
following two views regarding the nature of Recognition: What 

* For the full cause of recognition being present in the shape of the impres¬ 
sion and the sense*contact, there could be no doubt. 
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is conceived in Recognition is the this as containing within itself 
the absence of that mutual negation which has for its counter- 
entity the that *; and 1 what is conceived in Recognition "is the 
non-difference of the this and the that.* For the absence of the 
mutual negation of the this and the that would be nothing else 
but the this and the that taken together; and this compound 
idea could not be apprehended by a single agency (viz., either 
impression, or the sense-organ). And ‘ non-difference of charac¬ 
ter between the two* could mean nothing else but’ identity of 
the two, and hence could not be apprehended by any agency but 
that which apprehends that identity (and we have proved 
above that neither the impression by itself, lior the sense- 
organ by itself, can apprehend the identity of the this and the 
that). 

(203). Then again, if the cognition of a thing presented to 
consciousness by an impression were to be regarded as Direct 
Apprehension, why then should not Remembrance also be regard¬ 
ed as Direct Apprehension ? In answer to this our adversary 
might urge that what makes a cognition Remembrance, is not the 
mere fact of its being brought about by impressions, but the 
fact of its being brought about by such impressions as are not 
in touch with (not aided by) any cause or source of Direct 
Apprehension ; and that hence Recognition which requires the 
contact of the sense-organ with the thing recognised, must be 
regarded as Direct Apprehension ; while Remembrance (which 
does not presuppose that contact) is not to be thus regarded. 

But this argument we easily meet by the following counter¬ 
argument :—Inasmuch as a cognition is a Direct Apprehension 
only, if brought about by a cause of direct apprehension which 
is not aided by impression, Recognition, which is brought about 
bv such causes of direct cognition as are aided by impressions, 
must be classed as Remembrance , and not as Direct Apprehension. 

But, our opponent may continue to argue, in no other case 
(but what we know as Recognition) do we find Remembrance 
brought about by such causes of direct apprehension as are 
aided by impressions (and hence Recognition cannot be classed 
as Remembrance). This also we at once meet by the 
counter-argument:—In no case (but Recognition) do wo find 
Direct Apprehension brought about by sense-contact aided by 
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impressious (and lienee Recognition cannot be regarded as Direct 
Apprehension). 

(204). The .conclusion then is as follows:—Since there are 
no means of decisively proving the. truth of either view (viz., 
' that Recognition is of the character of Remembrance because it 
is due to impressions’; or ‘ that it is of the nature of Anubhava 
because it is due to sense-contact ’); and since whichever of the 
two views you would accept (as this would be without sufficient 
reason), it would be always possible to put forward the other 
view (in contradiction to it),—Recognition, as being brought 
about by both sets of causal factors (t. e., those required for 
Direct Apprehension as well as those required for Remembrance) 
must beheld to be Remembrance and Direct Apprehension. 

This takes away all ground for the hypothesis, that Direct 
Apprehension (Anubhava) constitutes a particular species of 
cognition altogether distinct from Remembrance. Nor can a 
distinction between these two alleged species of knowledge be 
established on the basis of their objects ; for this attempt we have 
already shown to be futile (para 188). In these circumstances, 
if no idea of contradiction presents itself to you, although it has 
turned out that the same cognition is both ‘ remembrance ’ and 
‘direct apprehension’ with regard to the same object, there 
similarly is no reason for you to object to the conclusion that the 
cognition is, with regard to the object depending on it, both 
authoritative and non-authoritative cognition {prama. and aprama). 

(205;. [Page 175.] The above argumentation serves to show 
that the acceptance of ‘ Anubhava ’ as a specific class or species 
of cognition, leads into contradictions (in so far as implying that 
' Recognition ’ is both ‘ Anubhava ’ and Remembrance, and both 
prama and aprarna), and hence refutes that view; and it also 
serves to set aside the argument that (if such a special class of 
cognition were not admitted) we should be in conflict with a 
universally acknowledged fact— viz., that on the ground of 
immediate consciousness we must admit that there is such a 
class-character as Direct Apprehension which excludes Remem¬ 
brance, but is present in all other cognition whether immediate 
(sensuous) or mediate (i. e. inferential and the like.) 

(206). [The opponent reiterates the position stated in the 
preceding paragraph.] Our only refuge, he says, lies in viewing 
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Recognition as Anubhava or Direct Apprehension, pure and 
simple. 0 As a matter of fact we are conscious in all Recognition, 
of the character of Direct Apprehension only, not of that of 
Remembrance also ; it is our* actual conscious experience also 
that justifies us in deciding that although Recognition is due to 
impressions, yet, inasmuch as it stands in further need of sense- 
contact, it is nothing else but Direct Apprehension. If this were 
not so, we should not be conscious of Direct Apprehension in the 
act of Recognition. We thus oppose you on the ground that you 
are in conflict with an undoubted fact of conscious experience. 

(207) . This, we again point out, is just what we deny. As 
a matter of fact we have, in Recognition, the presentations to 
consciousness of a this and .of a that, the former of which falls 
within the sphere of Direct Apprehension, and the latter within 
that of Remembrance ; and you hence are unable to prove that 
the entire mental process is to be relegated in a one-sided way 
to the sphere of Direct Apprehension alone. 

(208) . [ Page 177.] We thus arrive at the conclusion that, 
since in Recognition, Remembrance and Direct Apprehension 
are mixed up, it must be admitted that the word ‘ Anubhuti ’ (in 
the definition of prama) does not really exclude anything.! 

0 See above, para. 194. 

| The Logician had defined prama as tattva-anubhuti ; the terra anubhuti 
being meant to exclude all that is not Direct Apprehension. But our author 
has now shown that the word does not exclude Recognition which, with Re¬ 
membrance, is not regarded by the Logician as prama i. e. t authoritative 
knowledge ; the conclusion from this being that the said definition is faulty. 

It may be noted here—as pointed out by the ShahkarT —that the orthodox 
Logician does not mean to exclude Recognition from ‘ prama *; but the author 
has discussed the nature of Recognition (which is only one form of Remem¬ 
brance) simply as leading up to his main contention that the definition cannot 
exclude any kind of Remembrance. 
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('CjfNor may the Logician plead that the term anvbhVti , 
though not perhaps excluding Recognition, yet does serve to 
exclude other kinds of Remembrance. The case of 1 shell- 
silver,’ e. g ., which is supposed to be due to remembered silver, 
cannot be explained without reference to some sense-element; 
here also, therefore* there is a mixture of Remembrance and 
annbhiiti.] 

(209) . Nor may the Logician maintain that the word Anu - 
bhuti , though failing to exclude Recognition, at any rate, excludes 
other kinds of Remembrance. For, as we are going to show, he 
will have to admit that those other kinds also have the character 
of Anubhuti. Let us analyse a case of ordinary Remembrance, 
such as ‘the jar formerly was in this place.’ Here there 
appears in consciousness the jar as qualified by past time. 
Now it will be readily admitted that this its character of being 
connected with the past was not previously (to the act of remem¬ 
brance) apprehended directly, and cannot, therefore, be repro¬ 
duced before the mind‘through an impression. What on the 
former occasion was directly apprehended rather was the jar’s 
connexion with the (then) present time.. Hence, since we find 
that in Remembrance the causal agency for apprehending the 
character of the past is combined (with the impression which 
gives rise to Remembrance^, we must conclude that Remem¬ 
brance, like Recognition, is of a mixed character, partaking of 
the nature of Remembrance and of Direct Apprehension as well. 0 

(210) . The objection stated is also applicable to the view 
we have already combated (para 203 ff.)— viz., that Impression 
aided by the agencies of Direct Apprehension tends to bring 
about Direct Apprehension (in the shape of Recognition). For 
if such were the case there would be no Remembrance at all; 
for there is no Remembrance where the idea of the past (in the 
form of that) is not present • to consciousness. We thus find 
that there is nothing (either in the shape of Recognition or that 


• What, iu remembrance, is reproduced before the mind, is only the jar itself 
which we saw formerly, and which left an impression on the mind ; but not 
»h« jar as connected with the past (for when we saw it, it was present and 
hiMiee could not leave on the mind the impression of past time). That element 
in Uomembrance which presents the jar as connecteu with the past, therefore, 
"MiiAot be Remembrance, but must be Anubhuti —direct, primary cognition. 
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of Remembrance) that can be excluded by the term * anubhuti * 
in -the definition under discussion. 

(211). [Page 1 75.] Some (i.e. the followers of Prabhakara) 
indeed maintain that there are cases of remembrance in which, 
owing to some defect of the cognizing agency,. the that-e\ement 
of Remembrance is obscured/* But this view is inadmissible ; 
since there is nothing to prove that the cognition in question is 
of the nature of Remembrance. Against this it cannot be 
urged that since the causal conditions of Direct Apprehension 
are absent, nothing remains but to regard the cognition as 
Remembrance (all cognition being either Anubhava or Smriti). 
For if we were to argue in this way it might be said that 
nothing remains but to class inferential cognition also and 
other kinds of cognition as Remembrance, for the reason that 
owing to the absence of contact between the sense-organ and 
the object the causal factors of Anubhava are not present. | 
It will perhaps be argued that it is on account of there being 
a total absence of the causes of all kinds of Direct Apprehension 
(that we are driven to regard the cognition in question as a 
Remembrance). But in reply to this we ask— 1 How, my 
friend, have you ascertained that the cause which gives rise to 
the idea of silver not comprising the notion of that (i.e., the idea 
of silver presenting itself not as connected with past time, not as 
a remembered thing) is nothing else but the cause of Direct 
Apprehension ? Should you reply that you have ascertained 
this on the ground that the causes of all the five kinds of right 
knowledge (which alone, according to the Philosophers, give 
rise to right cognition) are absent;—we further ask—why then 
do you not also conclude that nothing remains but to regard the 

* So that in 6uch cases there would be remembrance without conscious 
reference t > past time. The PrSbhSkaras in this way account for erroneous 
cognition or misconception ; wo mistake the shell for silver because at the 
time when we perceive the shell, previously perceived silver presents itself to 
our mind without our being at the time conscious of the previous experience. 

| It must be noted that the Oppouent would hardly admit this argument. 
Inferential cognition does not, according to the NaiySyika, cease to be anu¬ 
bhava for the reason that it is not brought about by the causes of sensuous 
perception (contact of the sense-organ with the object etc.). It evidently is on 
this account that the commentator (Shahkara) calls the argumentation of the 
text * gu<pi$bhieandhi ' i.e . unintelligible. 
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fifth kind of right knowledge {viz. ArLliapatli, knowledge fo ait tied 
on presumption) as Remembrance , for the reason that it is not 
brought about by the causes of the four kinds of right cognition 
(which alone according to your views, constitute right cognition)?’ 
And where, we further ask, have you met with a case in which 
cognition arising in the absence of the causes of the five kinds 
of right cognition is regarded by all parties as ‘ Remembrance ’? 
Keep in mind that above already we have thrown out the 
suggestion that the cognition ‘ there was a jar in this place ’ 
is of the nature of Direct Apprehension. [So that, you have no 
corroborating instances to prove your general proposition], 

(212). The Opponent here will perhaps argue as follows :— 

‘ In the case under discussion {viz. of the shell being regarded 
as silver) we regard the impression of silver as the only 
cause of the cognition and ,do not assume any other causal 
agency, for the reason that there is no possibiliy of the operation 
of those causal agencies which bring about sensuous and other 
kinds of cognition, 0 and that as silver had been previously 
perceived, there is every possibility of the impression of silver 
being present. The case of inferential cognition and the rest 
is different. Here also we have cognition arising in the absence 
of the causes of sensuous perception, but as the object of those 
cognitions is something not directly experienced before, thev 
cannot be held to originate from impressions, and we hence 
postulate for them special causal agencies, such as the so-called 
Ufuja (probans, middle term) on which Inference rests. We 
then may very well define Remembrance, viz., as either being 
dial which is produced by impressions unaided by any other 

.ins of knowledge, or as being a special class of cognition 

which is characterized by the mentioned feature. This is not 
*n, wo reply. For, we ask—what is your reason for not regarding 
• lie Bense-organ itself as the cause of the cognition in 
'i"i'Htion and, instead, trying to establish the origination of the 
"ugiiition in question, from an impression? You may reply 
Hi ii you do this for the reason that the cognition cannot be 

* W Ill'll the shell is mistaken fur silver, the cause uf sensuous perception of 
■’Hfrfi (viz r. contact of the organ of sight with real silver) is absent; similarly 
llt»rn ih absence of the causes that would move us to inf. «* the presence of 
, ami so on. 


u 
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produced by the sense-organ because at the time there is no 
contact between the sense-organ and the object (falsely cognized), 
and because the assumption of the organ bringing about the 
cognition even in the absence of such contact would involve - 
an undue extension of the organ’s operation. But this we 


meet by the counter-argument that your assumption of Impres¬ 
sion by itself bringing about the cognition would imply an 
undue extension of the operation of Impressions." To 

avoid this undue extension you perhaps will say that the 
cognition is brought about by the Impression as aided by the 
preception of similar properties (common to the Shell perceived 
and the Silver remembered). But against this we might 

maintain with equal force that there would be no undue exten¬ 
sion of the operation of the sense-organ if we held that the 
cognition is brought about by the sense-organ as aided by the 
same perception. Against this you might argue that ‘ on 

this view there might be remembrance of things never cognised 
before ’! But, we point out, a similar objection would 

lie to your view also. For according to that it would be possible 
for a man who has the impression of silver to remember it when 


he merely perceives the object (the shell) which possesses the 
property common (to silver and the shell viz. glitter), even though 
he does not cognise it as possessing that property; and the 
answer by which you would meet this objection would be equally 
available for us also, t B might be argued that—' in that 

case (i.e., if the Remembrance of the silver were senshous) it 
would be possible for the man to have the sensuous cognition of 
the silver possessing tire common property, even though there 
were* no impression left on liis mind of the previous perception 


0 If mere impressions could produce cognitions, anything previously ex¬ 
perienced might suggest itself to the mind at any moment, irrespective of 
certain associative conditions such as similarity and the like. 

| The logician meets this contingency by pointing out that when the man 
sees the shell , even though the impression of silver may bo present in his mind, 
he cannot have the notion of silver in the shell, because this notion is not 
possible without the man perceiving the presence in the shell of the glitter 
common to shell and silver. - The author says that a similar answer is 
available for the VedTiutin also: Tho non-remembrance of the silver is due, not 
to the absence of the impression of silver. \ ml to the absence of the perception 


of the property of glitter. 
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of it as possessing that property (and this is not possible).’ 
But on your view it would also be possible for the same man 
(who has no impression of the silver as possessing that common 
property) to have the remembrance of silver, if he happens to. 
have the impression of the silver itself (apart from that property). 
[And this would be equally absurd.] 

(213). Thus then, as regards your view also, the undue' 
extension (of the charactor of‘ Remembrance ’) can be avoided 
only by admitting as a necessary factor for Remembrance, the 
absence of certain obstacles to the action of impression, such as 
length of time and the like. And that same recognition of the 
thing (the shell) as similar, to the previously perceived thing 
(the silver) which according to you is the auxiliary factor finally 
awakening the impression, will also serve the purpose (on our 
view) of avoiding the ‘undue extension’ of the sense-organ. 
And as for the argument that ‘ the recognition of a similar thing 
is always preceded by the remembrance of the thing that has to 
be remembered ’ ( i. e., the silver),—we reply that this condition 
holds equally good on both views. 0 

(.214). ‘ But ’, the Logician retorts, ‘ in spite of all this, the 

fact remains that nowhere else do we meet with a cognition that 
is brought about by a sense-organ without the contact of the 
organ with the object (and such contact is not present in the 
case of Remembrance). But this objection is invalid; since 
we assume such unaided operation of the sense-organ in special 
cases only, such as that of Misconception.f Or else, we may 
regard the influence of that defect to which the misconception is 
due, as constituting the ‘ contact ’ (required for sensuous cog¬ 
nition). And further, as regards Impressions also, we no¬ 

where else ( i. e., in no case other than Remembrance) find any 
cognition that is brought about by impressions without the aid of 
some other means of knowledge ; and on what basis then do you 

"According to you the impression aided by such a recognition constitutes 
the cause of Remembrance; according to us the cause is the sense-organ aided 
by such recognition ; and thus Remembrance being sense-produced shows itself 
to bo the same as Direct Apprehension. 

t We hold that the sense-organ, without actual contact with the object, 
briugs about the Remembrance of erroneously.imagined silver; not that ell 
•onsuous cognition is brought about in that way. 
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assume such unaided efficiency of them (in the case of Remem¬ 
brance)? If against this the Opponent should urge that, 

‘ in the case of Recognition it is the impression, and not the 
sense-organ, that is aided by the perception of similarity and the 
like (and that hence in other-cases—Remembrance e. g.— we 
may assume Impressions to be aided)’ ;—we point out that both 
impression and the sense-organ are the cause of Recognition, 
and hence the aid of the perception of similarity etc. may 
belong to both equally. 

(215). * But,’ our opponent retorts, * if in the case of the 

false surmisal of silver you regard the sense-organ as aided by 
the perception of similarity etc., you will have to regard it as 
aided by the impression also ; just as in the case of Recognition 
(where the sense-organ is aided by the impression ; and so the 
Misconception being brought about by the aid of impressions may 
be regarded as ‘ Remembrance’).’ By no means, we reply. 

If Misconception were of the nature of Remembrance,, the 
notion of ‘ that ’ would enter into it just as it enters into Remem¬ 
brance (while as a matter of fact this is not the case). And if 
you should attempt to prove the presence of the that- idea in 
Misconception on the ground of its being aided by the perception 
of similarity etc.,—this inferential reasoning would be vitiated 
by a qualifyng condition ( upadhi ),—viz. the character of being 
brought about by impressions. 0 Nor may you argue as 

follows‘ It is due to the fact of Recognition being aided by 
the perception of similarity that the t/mt-idea enters into it, and 
hence as regards Misconception we can reject the operation of 
the perception of similarity, but not that of Impression, j” For 
a t,a matter of fact, whenever the re is no perception of similarity 

The reasoning would be as follows ‘ Misconception implies the that- 
idea because it is aided by the Perception of Similarity’. But the character of 
being brought about by impressions, while being present everywhere where 
there is the t/iat-idea, is not necessarily present in all cases where there is 
perception of similarity. The reasoning, therefore, involves tho Fallacy of 
Accident. 

■j* The sense of the argument is—it is true that the thal-idea , is not present 
in Misconception. But what is always concomitant with that idea, is the oper¬ 
ation of the percept inn of similarity etc. We, therefore, n the ease of Miscon¬ 
ception, can deny the presence of this operation ; hut we have no grounds for 
denying the operation of Impression. 
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etc., even though the Impression is there, there is no cognition 
of the nature of Remembrance. 

(216). ‘ All the same,* the opponent resumes, ‘ we cannot 

dismiss the fact that sense-organs are operative only with 
regard to objects they actually get at (are characterized by what 
is technically called Prapiji-kJriboa'n) ; for this is what we learn 
from our experience of really existing things (and hence as the 
falsely surmised non-existent silver cannot be get at by the 
sense-organ, so that sensuous cognition is impossible, the 
cognition must be regarded as Remembrance).* Not so, 

we reply. We have already explained that just as the sense- 
organs bring about cognitions only when aided by the actual 
proximity of the object (which thus is got at), Impression (to 
which alone Remembrance can be due) can bring about cogni¬ 
tions only when it is aided by other means of knowledge: this 
is a fact (ascertained in the case of Recognition) which also 
refuses to be dismissed. (And hence the misconception of 
silver cannot be regarded as due to Impression ). And in case 
Impression itself is regarded as constituting a ‘contact* (with 
the sense-organ of Mind), it becomes all the more patent that 
‘ sense-contact * is not absent (in the case of the idea of silver). 

(217). ' Then again, the view that the false surmisal of silver 
is due to impression alone independently of any other means of 
knowledge, necessitates the assumption that the t/mfc-idea (which 
is an essential factor in all ordinary remembrance) * is somehow 
obscured or eliminated, and this naturally gives rise to the 
further question ‘ whence.this elimination’; all the more, since 
the silver having been cognised on previous occasions as qualified 
by present time and certain other characteristics, we should 
naturally expect that, in the case of subsequent cognitions 
brought about by the impression left by the previous cognition, 
the silver should again present itself to the mind with those 
very same characteristics for this is the result actually 
observed in the case of recognition. [And yet this is not found 
to be the case in the cognition under discussion, which, therefore, 
cannot be due to impression alone.] It cannot be maintained 
that the that-element is eliminated from the cognition owing to 
certain defects; for the relation to the object (the that) consti¬ 
tutes the very nature of the impression, and therefore never can 
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be absent from it. But, the reply may be, what we ascribe 
to defects, is the elimination of the fftafc-Qlement (not from the 
impression but) from the act of remembrance i What then, 

we. ask, constitutes that defect? The answer will be that ‘ it is 
that to which misconception (bhranti) is due,^according to the 
Logician.* But in that case (i. if the absence of the notion of 
that in all forms of misconception were due to a defect), the 
notion of that would bo absent even from such forms of miscon¬ 
ception as 1 this silver is. not different from that silver*; or, * this 
is that same silver*; or ‘ that same Silver has again come before 
me’;—in all of which the silver that comes in is the silver in 
general referred to by that . If this were not so, the absence of 
the notion of that would also not be possible in the case of the 
misconception ‘ this is silver.* We here close this digression 

from our maiii theme. 

(21$). Nor lastly can it be held that Recognition is a form 
of cognition totally other than ‘ Remembrance ’ and * Direct 
Apprehension. 1 For if not partaking of the character of direct 
apprehension, it would pass into the category of wrong cognition 
(since right cognition has been defined as the ‘ direct apprehension 
of the real nature of things 1 ). Nor may you reply to this— 

1 Let it be so, we do not mind 1 ; for the Logician when denying 
the momentary character of things brings forward the fact of the 
‘ recognition 1 of things as a proof of their permanent character. 
Moreover if you were to establish your definition by abandoning 
something (viz., 1 recognition 1 ) which is universally known to 
fall under the category to be defined (viz., right cognition) this 
would'imply the absence of all rule regarding the framing of 
definitions. 0 

(219). The conclusion, therefore, is that yon have no good 
reason to maintain that in the definition of right cognition 
(prania ), the word ‘ anubliava^ 'direct apprehension)—which 
denotes a kind of cognition—is included for the purpose of 
differentiating it from Remembrance. 


0 One mean* to test the validity of a definition is the enquiry whether it is 
applicab ) to all things to be defined. This canon of definition would have to 
be given up if, for the sake of upholding our definition, we were to exclude 
from it things that it admittedly should include. 
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(D) [Direct Apprehension cannot be defined as * what is other 
than Rememberance'; for the characteristic features of anubhUti 
as well aa smrjti are found to co-exist in Recognition; and 
moreover this difference from Remembrance cannot be shown 
to be either from all Remembrance or from any individual act 
of remembrance.] 

[ Page 157.] (220). Nor° may Direct Apprehension be 
defined either as ‘what is other than Remembrance, * or as 
* what is destitute of the character of Remembrance/ For we 
have already shown that the characteristic features of 1 Remem- 
brauce * and ‘ Direct Apprehension 1 are actually mixed up {viz., 
in Recognition); and hence the term cinubkuti would fail to 
differentiate (right cognition from all other kinds of cognition). 

(221) . The former of the above definitions cannot be accept¬ 
ed for the following reason also. What, we ask, do you mean by 
saying that Direct Apprehension is other than Remembrance ? 
That it is other than some particular remembrance? or other 
than all remembrance ? or that it is destitute of the character of 
Remembrance ? 

(222) . The first of these alternatives would imply that any 
particular remembrance also is direct Apprehension, for the 
reason that it is other than some other particular remembrance ; 
for this latter particular remembrance from which 'the former 
differs does not cease to be Remembrance ; and hence being 
other than it, will be equivalent to being other than Remem¬ 
brance. 

(223) . Nor can the second alternative be maintained. For 
in what way can you ascertain that a certain right cognition is 
other than certain particular remembrances that may be, let us 
say, in my mind or in the mind of some other person ? Of these 
you evidently can have no idea. For in the first place, ordinary 
people like ourselves (who do not possess the insight due to Yoga) 
cannot perceive the thoughts of other people by the senses. 
Nor, in the next place, can we manage to do so by inferences 
or by presumption {arthapatti)\ since men of limited powers of 
perception, as we are, cannot in all cases perceive either the 

• Here begins the refutation of the second and third alternative definitione 
t»f anubhuti , set forth in para 179. 
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probaiis (on which an inference depends), or the eventual im¬ 
possibility on which presumptive reasoning depends. Nor can we 
form, in all cases, ideas of the remembrances in other people’s 
minds on the basis of words ( shabda , verbal information); for 
we cannot count, in all cases, on suitable words (to express those 
remembrances) being available. That, lastly, analogical reason¬ 
ing (upamana) and the rest cannot help us, is evident. How then 
should it be ascertained that a certain right cognition is other 
than all particular remembrances ? And as this cannot be known, 
the definition under discussion clearly is invalid. You 

will perhaps meet this conclusion by arguing as follows :—* A 
man who has a perceptive (intuitive) cognition of a remembrance 
in his own mind knows it as possessing the generic character 
of Remembrance; and as all remembrances, arising at any time 
in the mind of any person, have this same generic character, he 
knows them also in the same intuitive way (his inner organ 
which mediates the intuition being, through that generic 
character, in indirect contact with all individual remembrances 
wherever taking place). The case is analogous to what takes 
place in inferential cognition, where at the time when we 
apprehend the invariable concomitance of two things, we also 
intuitively apprehend all the individual things belonging to the 
two classes, through an indirect intuition mediated by the contact 
of the inner organ with the generic characteristics of the 
two classes.’ But this reasoning is not right. Fur your 
conclusion, as well as the instance whereby you endeavour to 
establish it, are both open to serious objections. Were your 
arguments valid, it would follow that the man who intuites 
one thing as knowable, would—through the above mentioned 
contact with the generic character * knowability*—have an 
intuitive knowledge of all that is knowable i. e ., the whole 
universe ! If you accept this conclusion also you clearly regard 
yourself as omniscient; but I shall believe in this your omnis¬ 
cience only if you can toll me what is going on in my mind ! 
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[Direct Apprehensien cannot be defined as‘ what ia desti¬ 
tute of the generic character of Remembrance’; for negation of 
emrptitva may also be. mutual negation, and the latter is present 
in smriti also. Nor can absolute negation be intended, since 
this ako would make the definition too wide. Nor lastly, can 
it be argued that between two acts of Remembrance there holds 
good not pure negation, or difference, but difference combined 
with some kind of non-difference, and that hence the negation 
of Remembrance cannot subsist in any Remembrance. For 
there is nothing to show that in anubhUti also there may be 
difference, as well as some kind of non-difference, from Remem¬ 
brance.] 

(224) . Nor, lastly, can we accept the third alternative defi¬ 
nition. For what, we ask, do you mean by ‘ direct Apprehension 
being destitute of the character of Remembrance ’ ? Do you 
mean that it implies the negation of the character of Remem¬ 
brance ? or that its essential character ( soarupa) consists therein 
that it has Smrptitoa (the class-character of all remembrance) 
for its counter-entity ? or that it is the cognition of that character 
of the substratum ? 

(225) . The first of these alternatives is inacceptable. For 
the mutual negation (anvonyabhava) also of the character of 
remembrance is ‘ negation of the character of remembrance*; 
and as such mutual negation is present in remembrances also 
(for each individual remembrance implies the negation of other 
individual remembrances), they also would be included in Direct 
Apprehension! And the definition thus failing to exclude 
remembrances, the qualification (t. e., the ‘being other than 
Remembrance,’ which in this definition of anubhava qualifies the 
general term ‘jiiana,' ‘ cognition ’) becomes futile. And if, in 
order to avoid this, the term qualified [i. e., jiiana, cognition) 
uere to be left out, - (so that the definition of anubhava would 
be not ‘ cognition other than remembrance,’ but merely ‘ what is 
other than remembrance’), the definition would include other 
mental states also as— e. g., desire. 

(226'. It might be urged that what is meant by * negation 
of the character of remembrance ’ is (not mutual negation) but 
complete negation of all relationship to the character of remem¬ 
brance ’ (which complete negation, of course, can never reside 
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in any remembrance). Bat this also we cannot allow. For 

what, we ask, do you mean by ‘complete negation of relationship 
to the character of remembrance ’ ? Is it ‘negation of relation¬ 
ship qualified by the character of Remembrance * ? or.is it 
‘ negation of the character of remembrance qualified by relation^ 
ship * ? or is it something else that you mean by this peculiar 
expression of yours ? As to the first alternative we point out 

that as the mutual negation of the character of remembrance is 
present in each individual remembrance (for in one remembrance 
there is absent that individual relation to Smrjtitva which is 
present in others), you lapse into the same absurdity as before 
(see the preceding paragraph); for remembrance is not ‘relation¬ 
ship to the character of remembrance * (and hence there may be, 
in remembrance, absence of the latter). For the same reason 
the second alternative also cannot be accepted ; for any particular 
remembrance is not the same as ‘ character of Remembrance 
qualified by relationship*; and hence we may maintain that there 
is mutual negation between any particular remembrance and 
the character of Remembrance qualified by relationship; and 
thus the aforesaid objection remains in force. Aud this objec¬ 
tion will remain valid even though you go on adding the quali¬ 
fication of ‘relationship* to every ‘negation* 0 ; anc^ moreover 
your procedure would lead to the reprehensible assumption of 
an endless series of such qualifications. 

(227). Nor may you urge, against this, that there is no need 
to assume an endless series of relationships, for the reason that 
the ‘ relationship to the character of remembrance* is not con¬ 
nected by means of another relationship, but that such relation¬ 
ship constitutes its very nature. For in that case it will be all the 
more impossible for you to keep clear of the objection brought 
forward on the ground of the natural negation of the relationship 
of remembrance ; since according to your latest assertion the 
introduction of a further qualification in the shape of another 
relationship means nothing more than what is already expressed 
by the ‘ relationship to the character of remembrance.* 

•If you assort that though there may be mutual negation between the 
particular remembrance and the ‘character of remembrance qualified by 
relationship*, yet there is no Samsargabhdva betw-en the two ;—we shall again 
ask ' what do you mean by this’, and so on. 
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(228) . Moreover, how can there be an absence of relation¬ 
ship (to the character of Remembrance) in Direct Apprehension 
—considering that you hold that the relationship between two 
things is not something apart from them, and that therefore 
the relationship to the generic character of Remembrance and 
the individual Remembrance possessing that character are both 
of the nature of,— i.e. y non-diflerent from,—the Relationship? 
Is it the form or character ( svarupa) of * Direct Apprehen¬ 
sion,* or the form of ‘ Relation to the generic character of Re¬ 
membrance’ that is not present (in Direct Apprehension)? 
[And since both these forms ar b present] what then is it that 
could be negatived fby the negation of ‘ relation to the generic 
character of Remembrance’ which is held to be identical with 
the two forms mentioned)? And if that which is negatived is a 
relation quite different (from the ‘relation to the generic char¬ 
acter of Remembrance’), this negation would apply to an indivi¬ 
dual remembrance (no less than to Direct Apprehension); for 
you also hold that in Remembrance there is no such relation 
as is something different from it,—your theory being that the 
relation between the individual remembrance and the generic 
character of Remembrance is nothing else but the very nature 
{svarupa) of the two. 

(229) . * The Logician resumes as follows :—“ Even though it 

is possible that the Direct Apprehension and the ‘ relationship to 
the class character of Remembrance’ may be present in their 


°The disestablishment uf the definition of anubhata as ‘ that which implies 
the negation of the character of Smriti * has so far proceeded on the view that 
the Samsargabhava of Smrititva resides in Direct Apprehension. It now 
m proposed to show that this latter assumption itself is not tenable. According 
to the Logician, the relation to (or connexion with) a ceriain general character is 
nothing apart from that relation or connexion and the individual thing in 
which the general character resides. Applying this general principle to the 
cane in question we must admit that the Samsarga of Smrititza and the 
individual Smriti must both be regarded as non-difTerent from the Samsarga. 
1 he^efore, to say that in anubhuti we have the absence of Samsarga, would 
uiepii that there is absent in anvbhuti either Smriti or Smrititva Samsarga. 
Ihit Smriti is the same as anubhuti. inasmuch as both are dharmin i.e., 
nlijrcta qualified by certain characteristics ; to Bay therefore that Smriti 
• • uhbcnt in anubhuti , would be equivalent to denying the Scarupa of anubhuti. 
Nnr ran Sinrititva-Samsarga b e absent from anubhuti ; for Smriti certainly 
|t*run some relation to anubhuti. If, on the other hand, what is denied of 
anubhuti were a Samsarga distinct from the two things which the logicians 
Imld to bo identical with the Sannarg ,—that new Samsarga would be absent 
ft "in Smriti also (for the Samsarga of Smriti has been declared by the Logician 
!•» \w nothing diderent from theme two things). And then there would be 
mu ddlorence between Smriti and unubhuti. 
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respective individual forms, yet the two have not the capability 
of giving rise to mutually connected ideas; it is only where 
such capability exists that the two individual forms are said 
to constitute a ‘relationship* (so in the case of Smriti and 
Smrititva-Satnsarga)” But this also we cannot admit. For 
that capability of which you speak is not possible unless there is 
shown to be present some generic character which comprises 
and determines all special cases of such capability.® And if for 
that purpose you were to put forward some such other generic 
character, the same difficulties would meet you with regard to 
the connexion of that also ; with'the result that you would have 
to go on searching for one generic character after another, ad 
infinitum. 

(230). [Page 196.] |But even if we were to admit your 
explanation, ’ what is it, we ask, yon mean to deny with 
regard to Direct Apprehension ? What we deny with 

regard to Direct Apprehension, the Logician replies, is its 
capability of giving rise to the idea that the ‘relationship 
to the character of remembrance ’ and Direct Apprehension 
are connected (related). This also will not do, we reply; 

for you can not deny the capability, on the part of Anubhuti , 
of giving rise to the said idea in its erroneous form.J 
What we deny, the Logician replies, is the capability of 
Anubhuti to give rise to a true idea of that kind! If, 

we reply, you admit the existence of a time idea of that kind, 
it follows that Direct Apprehension may have the character of 
Remembrance !§ If, on the other hand, you do not admit this, 


0 That is to say, it will be necessary to point out a general character or 
feature present in all cases where two things have the power of suggesting 
each other, as is the case, e. g , with any Smriti and Smrititca-samsarga. 

| It has so far been shown that there is nothing to determine that 4 remem¬ 
brance’ and 1 the relationship to the character ot Remembrance’ have the 
capability of producing the idea that they ore related to each other. It now 
is proposed to show that even if this were the. case, the definition of Direct 
Apprehension Is not established. 

J There will bo nothing to prevent a man from forming the erroneous con¬ 
ception ‘Direct Apprehension and the relationship etc., are related*; hence 
we cannot deny tho capability of Anubhuti to produce that ’dea. 

§ If the idea * Direct Apprehension .and relationship to Remembrance are 
connected* ever is a true one, the character of Remembrance cannot, at least 
in that case, be denied of Anubhuti. 
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with regard to what then would you assert the absence of the 
capability of production ? If you mean to assert that Direct 
Apprehension is devoid of the capability of producing that idea 
which has absolutely no existence , the assertion will have to be 
extended, to Remembrance also; for although there may be 
some each true ideas produced by Remembrance, there will be 
non-capability of production on the part of Remembrance also, 
with ie£<* d to that absolutely non-existing (untrue) idea which 
is other than those true ideas. Nor may you represent the matter 
as folWc:—‘ the difference which we statute between Direct 
Apprehension and Recollection is that the former, and not the 
latter, incapable of producing all (any) ideas of that kind 
(no st-.'o« being laid on the distinction of true and untrue ideas).’ 
For in tra first place we have no means to form a right notion 
of all individual ideas of that kind; and, further, we ask, what 
do ycu understand by all in this connexion ? Do you mean that 
Anub,Hauls incapable of producing all ideas of the kind that 
exi6t f Fer all that do not exist ? or all that exist as well as all 
that doubt exist? If you hold the first or second alternative, 
such capability belongs to Remembrance also; for no parti¬ 
cular remembrance is capable of producing all the ideas_of 

the for ‘Remembrance and relationship to the character of 
remembrance are related ’—which present themselves with regard 
to all remembrances (the fact being that each individual remem¬ 
brance produces such an idea with regard to itself only). And as 
regard, the incapability of producing some such idea, we have 

already futedit. If, on the other hand, you were to accept the 

third alternative, then the said incapability would not be present 
in An eti either ; for as to the idea that has true existence, we, 
just bica ise it does exist, cannot deny to Anulhuti the capabi¬ 
lity cf producing it; and as to the idea that has no true existence, 
nothing can, for that very reason, be denied of it. 

(.di) At this stage the Bhatta-AlTmamsakas come for¬ 
ward colli the following argument“ You have argued that 
the fxb'eition of Anubhuti (as that which is marked by the 
nbsen-e of Remembrance) is too wide, on the basis of there be- 
mg I res ult, in particular remembrances also, the mutual 
negation of the character of Remembrance which belongs 
to othe: ndividuai remembrances. This, however, cannot be 
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admitted ; for according to the bheda-bheda-vlevr (i. e., the view of 
difference together with non-differnce), there is, in any particular 
remembrance, difference as well as non-difference, with regard 
to the generic character of Remembrance; and where there is 
this * difference with non-difference,’ there can be no mutual 
negation (and hence mutual negation of Smrititra cannot reside 
in any particular Smriti).” This argumentation also is un¬ 
sound we reply. For how do you ascertain that Remembrance, 
and not Anubhiiti, is different as well as non-different from 
the generic character of Remembrance ? We refuse to accept 
the reply that ‘ this is ascertained thereby that, a9 a matter of 
fact we have no valid cognition of Anubliuti as qualified by that 
difference-with-non-difference.’ For, we ask, do you base your 
assertion on the absence of a cognition that has true existence, 
or of one that has no true .existence ? In either case your 
reasoning fails, as shown above, (i: e., if the right cognition has 
true existence it cannot be denied ; if it has no true existence, 
no assertion, including denial, can be made regarding it). Nor 
can it be said that the right cognition denied is that which is 
the counter-entity of prior non-existence (i.e., that which has had 
no previous existence). For if you admit that such right cogni¬ 
tion exists with regard to Direct Apprehension, the latter comes 
to be what you seek to deny (i. e., qualified by the character of 
Remembrance). 0 . And then as regards the absence of mutual 
negation between the individual Remembrance and the general 
character of Remembrance—which really is nothing but the 
two things themselves,—this would belong to Direct Appre¬ 
hension as well; since it would be open to the argument put 
forward by us above, viz., —that Direct Apprehension is not ‘ the 
mutual negation of the Character of Remembrance’ ? 


• To eay that in Direct Apprehension there is a ‘prior non-existence’ of 
right cognition, is to admit that though the cognition did not exist before, it 
exists now ; the right cognition of Direct Apprehension thus is qualified by 
the character of Remembrance. 
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(F) [The Logician now argues that while it may be admitted 
that the mutual negation of Remembrance is present in indivi¬ 
dual‘Remembrances, the presence of absolute negation of Remem¬ 
brance is quite inadmissible. But this we meet at once by 
denying that there is any real difference between those two 
kinds of negation. Every attempt of the Logician to prove 
such difference upon a difference of the counterentities of the 
two kinds of negation lands him in difficulties from which he 
is unable to extricate himself. He cannot, e. <7., argue that 
while mutual negation has for its counter-entity Identity , 
absolute negation has for its counter-entity mere connexion or 
co-existence. For were it so, the destruction of the jar would 
not be a case of negation of the latter kind.] 

(232.) [ Page 200.] The Opponent now takes up a different 
ground. * We grant,’ he says, ‘ that the objection (based upon the 
possibility of mutual qegation between the * character of Re¬ 
membrance’ and 1 an individual remembrance’) cannot be met by 
postulating that between these two there is differehce-with-non- 
difference (as attempted in para. 231); but you cannot deny the 
distinction between * mutual negation*and ‘negation of Samsarga,' 
(on which our answer is primarily based); since this distinction 
is based upon the fact of our having, in ordinary experience, 
two distinct conceptions, -—viz., on the one hand, * this thing is 
not that thing’ (where there is Anyonyabliam , ‘ mutual nega¬ 
tion’); and ‘ that thing is not here’ (where there is abso¬ 
lute . negation of relation, Sarrimrgabhaoa). [And thus, even 
though there is mutual negation between Smrititva and 
S mriti, there can be no absolute negation of relation between 
them].’ But this also we deny. For, as a matter of 

fact, there is no difference in the character of the counter-entities 
of the two kinds of negation ; nor is there any difference between 
the two due to any other characteristics ; nor, lastly, is there 
any difference in kind between the two. As for these reasons, the 
•aid conception of difference, although present, does not prove 
itself to be valid, it mast be disregarded, being no more than a 
' false witness.’ 

(233).. Against this the Logician may state the difference 
ween the two in the following way:—‘Mutual negatior is„ 
Unit negation which exists at the same time and place as its 
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counter-entities (i.e., the things each of which implies'tlio negation 
of the other); while absolute negation of relation is such negation 
as is something quite apart from the counter-entities. (That is, 
the mutual negation of the jar and the cloth exists in those 
things ; while the absolute negation of the connexion of the jar 
with a certain place—‘ here there is no jar ’—cannot co-exist 
with the jar).’ But we cannot accept this distinction ; be¬ 

cause it is open, in turn, to the following unanswerable objec¬ 
tions:—(1) almashraya <vicious circle); (2) ananubhaca (being 
contrary to ordinary experience); (3) svabhedananugama (the 
impossibility of a comprehensive conception of such negation); 
and (4) tattadavagamanabhyupagama (the impossibility of the 
idea of auy individual negation). 0 

(234,. [Page 203.] The opponent states the distinction in a 
different form ‘ Absolute negation of relation is that negation 
which, has relation ( Samsarga) for its counter-entity; while 
mutual negation is that negation which has for its counter-entity 
“identity” (of two things). In this way the two do not 
becoraa mixed up ; for the negation of the identity of relation is 
not the negation of relation, since it has identity for its counter- 
entity.’ But this also is unsound ; for on this definition, the 

destructions which sublances, qualities and actions undergo on 
being reduced to their inherent ibanwtpuyi) causes (as when e. g. 
the jar on being smashed is reduced to clay) would not be cases of 
absolute negation of relation ; and if this destruction has for its 
counter-entity ‘ relation ’ (as demanded by the definition), then— 
inasmuch as in the present case the relation is that of Inherence 
{Sjtrmoayi, which includes the relation of cause and effect), 

• These objections are thus explained by the Shuhkarl (1) Abhava 
(negation) is defined as that which is other than bhata ; and the character of 
being other than bhava is- defined as consisting in tire mutual negation of 
Wiura; thus Negation is defined in terms of negationthis constituting 
Atmaehraya, * dependence on self ’ or * defining in a circle.’ (2) In order to 
avoid this 1 circle,’ it will be necessary to assume mutual negutions adivjinitum ; 
but no such endless negation is ever cognised in ordinary ex|>erience. (3) And 
as in this case it will not be-possible to speak of the ‘ mutual negation,’ no com¬ 
prehensive notion of the negation or difference of anythiug will bo possible. 

(4) And lastly, as any such endless series of negations will not be cognisable 

by any person who is not omniscient, tho theory will strike at the root of all 
conception of individual negations. 
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it will follow that Samavaya is non-eternal (while yet according 
to the Logician all Samavaya is eternal). Moreover, if we 
accepted the above definitions, neither of the two abhavas would 
ever have for its counterentity things such as jars (since, accord¬ 
ing to the definitions, the counter-entity is either samsarga or 
tadatmya) ; and this would mean that jars and the like would 
be unlimited (either in time or space) as time and space are. 
And lastly, on this supposition (viz., of individual things 
such as the jar and the like, not being factors of the counter- 
entity), you would have for counter-entities of your negations 
all 1 relation * and 1 identity/ without any special qualification ; 
and this would amount to tfye total denial of Relations and 
Identity; and if (in order to avoid this: you were to include 
in the counter-entity special things (jars and the like), the 
negation would be a total negation of those tilings also (i.e., 
it would imply that those things have no existence whatever). 
And if again, in order to avoid this, you were to run after the 
relation of the relation (i.e., if you were to say that what is 
denied is only the relation of the relation), this would imply 
that the relation itself is not touched (by the negation, and 
therefore has unlimited existence ; as was above asserted of the 
things). And if, in order to avoid this, you were to say that 
we must assume a series of samsargas in which the negation of 
cacli link implies the negation of the preceding link, we reply, 
that this involves the objectionable assumption of an infinite 
retrogress. And again, if to avoid this, you were to say that 
vou stop at a certain link of the series, negativing, not the further 
Satfisarga of that Samsarga , but that Samsarga itself;—there 
would be total denial of that Samsarga ; and this w r ould imply 
the total denial of the preceding link, and so on and on, the 
irt regressive action resulting in the total destruction of the 
whole series. 

(235). [Page 205] The Logician may set forth a different 
vnnv of abhava . The opposition, he may say, between the 
Himutcr-entity and its correlative ( i . e between the tiling 
fmgativod and the negation) is not implied in their very 
ntturo (so that the existence of the one would imply the 
ii L»u>l it to n< l-existence of the other); it means no more than 
Hint tho two cannot exist together; what is implied in the 
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existence of one, therefore, only is that the other does not co-exist 
with it,—not that it has absolutely no existence at all. 

But this also we cannot admit. For (if the opposition between 
the two means no more than that) then at times the thing nega¬ 
tived might become identical with tho negation. 4 But 1 , 

the Logician replies, ‘ how can that be, considering that a valid 
cognition to that effect (viz., of the identity of the two) has 
no existence!’ Consider, we rejoin, what this reasoning 

implies. You admit that the opposition between a thing and 
its abhava —which you define as incapability of co-existence— 
rests on the non-existence of a valid cognition, and hence it is 
evident that incapability of co-existence cannot on its part, 
determine that latter non-existence. Nothing, therefore, remains 
but to conceive the opposition between right cognition and its 
non-existence as one of essential contradiction. 0 ‘ But why,’ 

the Logician rejoins, ‘should not that opposition also be viewed 
a 9 consisting therein that there is no valid cognition of the 
co-existence of the two?* Because, we reply, this principle 

might be unduly extended.*| Let us then, the Logician 

rejoins, give the following form to our last definition, that 
there never is a valid cognition etc. This also, we reply, will 
not do ; for a universal assertion of this kind could be made only 
with reference to generic character; and hence between any two 
things taken as individuals the opposition would not hold good.J 
(236). [Page 207.'] Well, the Logician says, let us then 

conceive the opposition between a negation and its counter- 
entity to consist in the fact of their having an inherent 


0 What opposition is there between the right cognition and the absence 
(abhava) of the right coguitinn ? Clearly it cannot be mere ‘absence of 
co-existence’; for you have above attempted to h.isc ‘absence of co-existence’ 
upon ‘absence of valid cognition.’ We, therefore, are compelled to allow an 
opposition of essential nature between prama and its absence. 

| When thinking of air, e.g. t we do not cognize tho co-existence of colour 
and touch ; and this ‘absence of valid cognition’ might be imagined to estab¬ 
lish a general opposition between colour and touch ; while yet tho two clearly 
co-exist in earth or water. 

+ When we say that two thing* can never co exist, the statement can only 
refer to their pit is i. e., generic characters which exist at all times ; not to 
individual tilings which are transitory, a . 1 r^u ling which a negation refer¬ 
ring to all time would have no sense. 
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incapability of being validly cognised ns coexistent. But 

tTthT tl •" re T’ what 8ho,,ld this inca P a bility, said to belong 
to the things, be, apart from the characters of being just the 

counter-entity and its correlative? . You may not say that it 

holdTtb ,ndmdual character of the two ; for be also who 
.at there is a relation between the two (as e. g the 

relation of counter-entity and its correlation-which relation 
implies the co-existence of the two) admits the two to have 
distinctive individual characters (so that the latter cannot 
constitute opposition in the Logician’s sense). Nor may you 
attempt to improve your definition by explaining ‘individual 
c aiacters to be those characters which are sueh^-i. e., betweeu 
which there is no relation. For this imposes on you the task 
of distinctly explaining wliat constitutes individual character of 
that kind (and this you are unable to do). 

(237.1. And further, (if the opposition meant by you were 
othing more than incapability of co-existence), what difference 

would there be between the opposition of the generic character 

of the cow and the generic character of the horse on one hand 

The ^ °f 0S ^ n A be ; ween negation aud its counterentity, on 

he other hand? And moreover, how could opposition thus 
understood meet cases where there actually a valid cognition 
of the co-existence of Negation and its counter-entity (as in 
the case of a swiftly moving chariot which, at anv moment 

we c° g n lze aa bei d ag being . n CQntact ;. th som( ; 

1 i iK Pa T Uiere iS SUCh 3 V3,id cation, why 

fetb d it r. S " SCek t0 esta blish the opposition by other 
methods (by the explanation *. g., that the contact is with one 

po.n of space, and the non-contact with another,.-considering 
that the actual existence of the valid cognition {viz., in the given 
instance, of contact and non-contact existing together) proves 
tha the contrary notion (of the two not being capable of co-exist- 

108 r a nu d l T and henCe nePfl not be eR t<iblished at all). 

( f > Lihe Logician now takes up the thread of the argu¬ 
ment set forth by the Veda",,tin in para. 234, viz., that if fhe 
counter-entities of absolute Negation and mutual Negation were 
Relation (samsarga) and Identity (tadnhnya) respectively ™ 
““"'youM be possible of prs aild ,l.e like ,hi' ”] 

' V ° !■» are tl.e negntions not of mere 
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Relation and Identity, but of those two as qualified by (or along 
with) the jar and the like ; and an affirmation or negation winch 
is thus quali fied can never be without taking in the qualifica¬ 
tion also (as e. the jar). This explanation also we 

reply, is not open to you. For if the negation of something 
that has a certain qualification is the negation of that qualifica¬ 
tion also, the negation of the identity of relation will also be the 

negation of relation ; and thus the objection we urged against 

you (para. 225 ) sticks to you all the more tenaciously. 

But, the Logician will perhaps say, the negation of relation 

(to the generic character of Remembrance) which I referred to 

(as characteristic of anubhuti) is such as does not have identity 
for its counter-entity (and hence even though the negation of the 
identity of the relation to the generic character of Remembiance 
might belong to Remembrance, it would not matter), and simi ar y 
the negation of identity may be conceived as that which does 
not have relation for its counter-entity. But this also cannot 

be admitted; for in that case, in the first place, the negation of 

the relation of identity, as well as the negation of the identity 
of relation, would be totally different kinds of negation ; and 
secondly, your assertion would mean that ‘ what is to be regarded 
as the negation of Relation is that negation of Relation which is 
not the negation of Identity’; and in this the second qualifying 
samsargaj would be quite superfluous (as this would be the same 
as say in that the negation of relation is that negation which etc.); 
and thus while aiming at adding to your definition of Direct 
Apprehension something further, in the shape of * negat.on of 
Relation’ you finally come to lose even the expression ‘negation 
of relation.’ Then again, in this explanation of yours, the denial 
of- the negation of identity would apply to the negation of 
identity also. For [you define the ‘ ne gation of-Relation ’ simply 

~ t ~» h a d been argued above (para. 225) by tbo VedSntm that if direct 
apprehension (ovvbhuti) were defined na that whirl, implies the negation of 
relation to the generic character of Kemcmbrance, then, inasmuch as Negation 
of the identitv of the relation to tl.e generic character of Remembrance la 
present in Remembrance also, the above definition would apply to Remembrance 
also. And now the Logician himself asBC.rts that the negation of the identity 
of »lation ia the same ns the negation of relation. 

t/.«. the qualification which is inserted by the logician to the end of 

excluding the definition from Remembrance. 
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as that which is not the negation of identity; but this cannot 
serve to exclude the negation of Identity, because] we never 
can have a valid cognition of the form 4 the negation of Identity 
is the negation of Identity’ [and unless we have this cognition, 
the definition of * Negation of Relation ’ will apply to the negation 
of Identity also]. The cognition is impossible because the 
co-ordination of subject and predicate in a judgment has a 
meaning only when there is some difference of character between 
the two, as e.g., in the judgment * the lotus is blue.’ But in the 
case of the judgment in which ‘Negation of Identity’ is subject 
as well as Predicate, no co-ordination is possible; and hence 
your definition of ‘Negation of Relation * will unduly extend to 
the 4 Negation of Identity’ also. What, moreover, would be that 
other thing residing in all negations of Identity of which the 
1 negation of Identity ’ could be predicated (in the assertion 
* Negation of Identity is negation of Identity;? If that tiling were 
mere Negation, the assertion would assume the form ‘ Negation 
of Identity is Negation’ ; and this would be far too wide (as 
including all kinds of negation;; and if any particular ‘ negation 
of Identity ’ were that with regard to which the ‘negation of 
Identity ’ were meant to be predicated, then all other particular 
‘ negations of Identity ’ would have to he regarded as ‘ Negation^ 
of Relation.’ 

(239) . The above reasoning applies to all definitions w’here 
other things are sought to be excluded by the addition of the 
clause 4 other than the thing to be defined.’ For 

4 Just as you do not predicate of any thing the negation of 
that thing, so you cannot predicate the thing of itself ; for valid 
co-ordination stands in need of some difference of character’ (29). 

‘ And if the thing were predicated of itself in some other form 
(either of greater-or lesser extension/, then, on the supposition 
of that form also, you will be met by the same difficulties as 
pointed out above ’ (30). 

[If this 4 form’ is of greater extension than the thing defined, 
the definition becomes too wide; if it is of less extension, it 
does not take in all the individual things sought to be defined.] 

(240) . Again (if the 4 negation of relation’ is defined as 
that negation which does not ha\ ) Identity for its counter-entity), 
the negation of relation of the ‘ negation of Identity * would also 
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be excluded (i. e. t it would not be regarded as a, ‘negation of 
relation/' as it would have identity as a factor of its counter- 
entity). Should the opponent reply that, inasmuch as he 
does not admit any such further negation as the ‘ negation of 
relation* of the ‘ negation of Identity * (such negation of a nega¬ 
tion leading to an infinite regress), the stated objection cannot 
be brought forward on the basis of any such negation ;—we 
meet this by pointing out that according to this view he could 
not accept the negation of Identity of the negation of Identity 
(i. e., he could not speak of anything as not identical with the 
negation of Identity); and how then could any distinction be 
made between the 4 negation of relation* and the 4 negation of 
Identity/ on the ground of the former not having 4 Identity * 
for its counter-entity ; since all distinction implies negation of 
Identity ? The opponent will perhaps reply—* the negation 

of Identity* of 4 the negation of Identity * really is nothing more 
than the latter itself; and on this we may, in an altogether un¬ 
exceptionable way, base our conceptions of distinction between 
the different kinds of negation (without any infinite regress 
being had recourse'to). Well, we reply, if such is the case, 

we may, with equal validity, make the same assertion with regard 
to 4 the negation of relation ’ of 4 the negation of Identity.* 

(2-11). [ Page 214.] Then again, when you say that the 

negation of relation is that negation which does not have 
4 Identity’ for its counter-entity, you thereby deny all negation 
that lias Identity for its counter-entity ; and this would come 
to mean that the 4 negation of relation * is of the nature of 
4 Identity ’ itself; for as the two negations destroy each other 
like Sunda and Upasunda (who slew each other), the result 
will be the firm establishment of Identity. And ’in this 
unqualified 4 Identity * the whole world will be. included ; and 
as that which you understand by 4 negation of relation* is 
also a part of the world, this your 4 negation’ of relation* will 
identify itself with the 4 negation of Identity*; and* thus all 
your efforts towards the specification of Negations turn out to 
be entirely futile and ridiculous. It is an astonishing result 
indeed that the Objection urged against your unspecified defini¬ 
tion applies with equal force to the definition when specified or 
qualified. 
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v ). Let me then, the opponent resumes, propound the 
o lowing question: When we say ‘ the pillar is not the negation 
of the jar, does tins mean that, the pillar is identical with the 
jai . ie answer can be a decided negative only, for the fol¬ 
lowing obvious reason. If the whole world were nothing else 
u either jar’ or ‘not-jar,’ then no doubt the denial of the 
pillar s being the negation of the jar would necessarily mean 
at the pillar is the jar; but since as a matter of fact there are 
other things also, e. g., pillars, no such thing follows. 

(243). This is not so, we reply. Though besides tire jar 
and the non-jar there are other things, such as pieces of 
e ot l, pi ars, etc., yet no things whatever lie outside the 
sphere of what is covered by 'Identity’ and ‘the negation 
o c entity , for Identity (anyonya) without anv qualifica¬ 
tion includes the whole world; and when this Identity 
(which includes the whole world) is negatived (by ‘negation of 
Identity), the negation of this negation— which according to 
you constitutes the character of the ‘Negation of Relation’ 
would come to include the entire world. Specially consider that 
when it is affirmed that the jar is identical with (is the very 
Self of) the cloth, the Identity here asserted is not something 
apart from the very nature of the jar itself. If Identity were 
held to be a certain property, otherwise termed ‘ non-difference ’ 

(abheda j, which (in the judgment ‘ the jar is not the cloth ’) 
would be denied with reference to the two things jar and cloth 
(eo that the ‘negation of Identity ’ would be only a property of 
the world, and not the world itself)—in that case the negation 
would be one of ‘relation’ and not of ‘Identity.’ We,there¬ 
fore, conclude that the entire world is included in ‘ unqualified 
Identity, and that there is no room for any other alternative. 

(244). [Page 217.] It, further, would, on your view, not 
be true that, when the jar is denied, its negation is affirmed, 
and when the negation of the jar is denied, the jar is affirmed ; 
since according to you there exists something further (than jar 
and non-jar). Or, even if the above were allowed, the assertion 
the pillar is not the 11011 -jar,’ would mean nothing else but ‘ the 
jar is identical with the pillar,’ and thus the difficulty which you 
put forward against us (para. 242) falls upon your own head. 
I'or that difficulty can be overcomo only on the basis of 
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distinction between the ‘ negation of relation’ and the ‘ negation 
of Identity ’ ; and so far this distinction is not established. 

(2i5). For the above reasons it also cannot be maintained 
that the difference between the two kinds of negation should be 
admitted on the ground of experience (or ‘ consciousness ’ ; 
■pratiti). [For our proof that the things are not distinct at once 
disposes of the attempt to establish their distinctness on the 
ground of difference of ideas]. And t hen again, as the ‘ negation’ 
and the ‘ thing negatived ' (i. e., the jar and the negation of.the 
jar) are mutually contradictory, and as you are incapable to 
establish a differentiating specification regarding this law of 
mutual contradiction (which would make it applicable to one 
kind of negation and not to another), it remains an unshaken 
law that the negation of the one correlate implies the affirma- 
tion of the other ; and thus the negation of the ‘ negation^ of 
Identity ’ beyond dispute implies the affirmation of ‘ Identity.’ 

(246) . As to myself the principle of ‘ non-explicability’ 
(‘non-definability’; serves as an adamantine armour, easily 
warding off the ‘ arrows’ of objections based on ideas and the 
practical requirements of life [consciousness and practical life 
alike being alleged to demand the recognition of areal difference 
between absolute and mutual negation]. My theory is that 
the world, being established by immediate experience, is some¬ 
thing other than an absolute non-entity (of which there is no 
experience at all) ; but that although on this account being 
{sattca) must be allowed to it, it yet is sublated (by reflexion), 
and hence must be held to be (not either real or absolutely non¬ 
existent but) ‘ indefinable’ ( unirvachaniyu ). 

(247) . The distinction between the two kinds of negation, 
which is so constantly asserted on the ground of being a fact of 
consciousness, thus falls to the ground altogether ; for the 
impossibility of giving a rational account of the distinction of 
the counter-entities of these negations (i. e., the things negated) 
implies that the distinction as met. with in consciousness has to 
be rejected. And— 

« the distinction of these counter-entities can be estab¬ 
lished only on the bas'r of the distinction between the two kinds 
of negation—mutual negation and absolute, negation—, who can 
remedy the ‘ vicious circle ’ here presenting itself ? (31). 
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(G) [Nor can Direct Apprehension be defined as * that in which 
there is absolutely the absence of the character of Remembrance.’ 
For the mere 1 addition of the word 1 absolutely * does not free tb© 
definition from the objections put forward in paras. 222 et. seq .] 

^248). The Opponent now 6tates his definition of Direct 
Apprehension ( anubhava } in a somewhat changed from:—* Direct 
Apprehension is that in which there is absolutely (eva) the ab¬ 
sence of the character of Remembrance. 1 But this does not 

improve matters. For what is the further point expressed by 
4 eva ’ ? It cannot be said to preclude the presence of the cha¬ 
racter of Remembrance, for this is already effected by the word 
‘absence*; negation of presence and absence meaning exactly the 
same thing. Should it be said that the word eva serves to pre¬ 
clude the co-abidance (in anubhava) of the presence of smiititva } — 
we rejoin that this Tilso is sufficiently expressed by the simple 
definition ^without the addition of eva). Moreover the negation 
of Identity (of the co : abidance of the presence of smrititva ) 
would reside in Remembrance also ; for surely Remembrance is 
not 4 the co-abidance of the said presence’ (and thus the definition 
would not exclude Remembrance.) Consider also that as you 
admit, in Remembrance, the presence (of the character of Re¬ 
membrance) as well as the absence (?*.£., the negation of Identity 
of the character of Remembrance), you-tliereby also admit the 
negation of the said co-abidance [and hence your definition fails 
to exclude Remembrance]. And further also consider that two 
negations are mutually destructive [and that hence the expres¬ 
sion 4 the negation of the co-abidance, etc.,’ means in simple 
language that where there is the character of Remembrance, 
there the negation of that character is not; and this is tanta¬ 
mount to the, manifestly futile, assertion 4 where the character 
of Remembrance exists, there it exists’]. From the circumstance 
that iu one substratum, e, g ., fire, colour and taste do not co-exist, 
it does not follow that they cannot co-exist anywhere [and in tile 
same manner, the fact that the character of Remembrance and 
the negation of that character do not co-exist in Direct Appre¬ 
hension furnishes no reason why they should not co-exist in an¬ 
other substratum, e.g. y Remembrance ; and hence there would be 
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nothing incongruous in applying the definition to Remembrance 
also.] 

(249) . [Page 220.] But, our Opponent rejoins, when we 

actually find that the negation and non-negation ii. e. the ‘nega¬ 
tion of Identity ’ and its counter-entity) can Co-abide in the same 
substrate, it cannot be proved that they are mutually destructive 
[and hence the said 4 negation of co-abidance’ cannot reside in 
Remembrance]. But in that case your own wish will be the 
only authority for giving the names 4 negation ’ and 4 non-nega¬ 
tion ’ to such co-existent things, and not to Colour and Taste, 
which also are co-existent in some cases. 0 But, the Oppo¬ 

nent explains, in the case of Colour and Taste we observe that 
they are not mutually destructive, and hence—in as much as in 
certain substrates, e. g., Fire, one of them does not exist, we 
can regard them as non-co-existent ; such however is not the case 
with the Negation and its counter-entity, ( i. e., 4 the character of 1 
Remembrance’ and the 4 negation of Identity of that character’ 
which being mutually destructive are yet found to co-exist in 
Remembrance and so cannot be regarded as not-co-existent). 

In that case then, we rejoin, all that would be necessary for the 
non-co-existence of two things would be their not being mutually 
destructive ; and this would mean that the absence of this fact, 
[viz., of the two things being mutually destructive) is the condi¬ 
tion necessary for their being regarded as co-existent; and this 
would lead to the conclusion that Colour and Taste (which are 
not mutually sublatory) can never co-exist (in any substrate) ! 
and that negation and its counter-entity can never be co-exist¬ 
ent ! 

(250) . [Page 222]. 4 What 1 mean,’ the Opponent here may 
possibly say, 4 is that Direct Apprehension is that wherein there 
is always and necessarily the non-co-existence of the character 
of Remembrance [and this does not apply to Remembrance 
which is not always such].’ But this also, we reply, will not 
serve your purpose ; because in this case also it will be as 

* According to you ‘negation of Identity ’ and its ‘ counter-entity ’ are 
found to co-exist in some eases, not in all. Similarly Colour and Taste co¬ 
exist in some substrates, not in all. Why then should the terms ‘ Negation * 
and * Non-negation/ which you apply to the former, not bo applied to the latter 
also? 
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difficult ^ you to give a satisfactory explanation of eva (always 
and necessarily) as on the previous occasion (para. 248). ^ In 

the same manner we have also to reject the view that— the 
negation meant is a peculiar kind of negation, (viz., absolute 
negation) which ca'n never abide in the same substrate as its 
counter-entity (and the absolute negation of the character of 
Remembrance can never co-exist with Remembrance ; although 
the ‘ negation of the Identity ’ of that character can).” This posi¬ 
tion is untenable.because the peculiar character of this Negation 
also is.to be inferred only from the fact that it does not co-exist 
with its counter-entity—even though it be similar to other kin s 
of negation in being the denial of something capable of exist¬ 
ence ; and we have already shown that the absence of co-exist- 
ence is equally present in the other kind of negation also [and 
thus no distinction has yet been established between the two 
kinds of negation—absolute Negation and Negation of Identity.] 
The Opponent may here put forward the explanation that 
the” peculiar character of absolute Negation is established by 
the fact that it is only with regard to this Negation that we 
have the actual cognition of the impossibility of co-existence. 
But even admitting this, the fact of being co-existent- to which 
the cognition relates-is found to reside in Remembrance also 
(which has been shown to be non-co-existent with the character 
of Remembrance). Should the Opponent explain that ‘ Direct 
Apprehension is that wherein we have that Negation of the 
character of Remembrance which is other than the legation of 
Identity ’—he lays himself open to all the objections which we 
have already brought forward against the definition of Direct 
Apprehension being ‘that which is different from Remem- 
brau’ce.’ Further discussion of this topic is needless. 

(251). The first of the alternatives set forth (in para. 223) 
having thus been disposed of, we shall now show that the second 
and third alternatives also cannot be accepted, viz., (b) that 
• being devoid of the character of Remembrance ’ means ‘ having 
the character of a substrate which has the character of Remern- 
brance for its counter-entity ’ ; or (c) that means ‘ the Cognition 
of the character of this substrate.’* The fact is that the objec¬ 
tions which we have put forward agai ist the first alternative 


* Both these views are held by the Prabhjkaras. 
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apply to those view? also, with equal force; in as much as 
according *«;o you the conditions of the 1 Negation of Identity ’ 
would be exactly the same as those of the ordinary (absolute) 
Negation: [And hence, as according to you Absolute Negation 
is nothing more than the particular substrate in'which the coun¬ 
ter-entity is not present; so the ‘Negation of Identity’ also 
would be nothing more than one of the counter-entities, ,or else 
the Cognition of it; and hence as the ‘ Negation of Identity’ of 
the .character of Remembrance would reside in * Remembrance’ 
also, the definition given in. accordance with those alternatives 
also would apply to ‘ Remembrance. 5 ] 

(252). The Opponent now proceeds to give a different in¬ 
terpretation of samsargabhava (absolute negation). We have 
the absolute Negation of the character of Remembrance in a 
thing to which that character is denied as having any relation. 
Where, on the other hand, that character is only denied to be 
identical with the thing, we have not absolute Negation, but 
Negation of Identity. And it is not this latter negation which 
we mean by the negation appearing in our definition of Direct 
Apprehension ; it is the former, i. e. t Negation absolute, which 
is meant. But this explanation also will not stand scrutiny. 

For what, we ask, do you mean by the instrumental termination 
in the word sarjisargitayH (‘as having relationship *) ? (1) Does 
that termination express a characteristic* feature (lak>ana) ? (2) 

Or does it mean accompaniment only? Or is it used as one of 
the karakas only,v£. g. s the instrument ? ° The first of these al¬ 
ternatives is not possible ; for the definition then might mean 
the ‘ Negation of Identity ’ of the character of Remembrance 
qualified by the character of being related ; and (as this would 
apply to Remembrance alsol the main objection thus would 
remain in force. Nor can the second alternative be accepted': 
You cannot deny that in Remembrance there is the negation of 

• 

♦According to (1) the definition would mean ‘ there is negation of that 
character of Remembrance which is qualified by the character of being related ;’ 
according to «2) 1 there is negation of the character of Itcmcmbranco together 
with the character of being related;’ according to (3) ‘there is negation 
Which is brought about by the instrumentality of the character of being related.’ 
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identity of the character of Remembrance along with the charac 
f of L nn related [and thus the objection remains]. Nor lastly, 

L ite Uifrd alternative be maintained ; for absolute Vegation 
' something that can be produced, - and it »absolute 
S ' tion that you are concerned with. [And hence the charaa- 
teTof being related cannot be spoken of as instrumenta. to¬ 
wards bringing about that negation.] 

(953) Should the Opponent rejoin that the instrumental 
ending tin samsargitaya) denotes manner or method (prakara) ^ 

11 on him to explain what he means by method. He m y 

reply that method ist^g^ytu gWeTreal 

d Lutr^noUnereTy an explanation of the thing by itself), you 
cannot prove to him that it excludes anything (which you main- 
a a le instrumental ending to do). .Were your proceeding 

allowed the consequence would be that no enquirer would ever 

receive a real definition ; if somebody asked you what is a ,ar ?- 
• l , elmnlv reolv ‘ a jar is neither more nor less than a 
?°". r‘ S l„d if then an^Opponent of yours should assert that yoor 
1 t LV I tromental tern,'.nation denoting method ,s not 

*. 

do all that could be expected of him by replying the ohjecnon 
is neither more nor less than an objection. 


[ H) [It ha, been ,l,o,rn that Direct Appreltenston cannot 
be defined in a general way as that which ha, no. thet character 
of Remembrance. In the same manner tt can be shown that 
we cannot define it as being without this or tha P ar ' ‘ 

characteristic of Remembrance; for the ,,tuple reason ma tt 

i, not possible to mention any characteristic feature of Remem¬ 
brance ; that is. it is not possible .0 define Remembrance.) 

(054). The same arguments set forth so far to prove that 

Direct Apprehension cannot be defined as that which ,s devoid 
of the character of Remembrance, prove also that ,t cannot be 
defined as that which is devoid, of any other characteristic 


* It is only dhuamsa that, can bo produced. 
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feature of Remembrance. One may define Remembrance as ‘ the 
cognition of that which has been previously cognized ’; but this 
definition will extend to all so-called ‘ stream-cognitions,’ (t.e., 
series of closely successive cognitions in which each member is 
exactly like the preceding one). Or again, Remembrance may be 
defined as that recognition which is dependent or relative —the 
dependence or relation consisting therein that for the specification 
of its object (the thing remembered), it depends on, or refers to, 
a previous cognition of that object. But this definition also 
does not stand the test; for on it the character of Remembrance 
will have to be allowed to the idea of the that which enters into 
all recognition (‘ this thing is that thing which 1 cognized on a 
previous occasion ’). You will say that there is no harm if it be 
so. But then we meet you by pointing out that in that case all 
Recognition would consist of two independent factors^—one 
of Direct Apprehension referring to this, and one of Remem¬ 
brance, referring to that; and as thus the two objects would 
be apprehended by two distinct acts of cognition, by what cog¬ 
nition would the identity of the two objects be apprehended ? 
(and it is just this identity of the this and the that which con¬ 
stitutes the object of Recognition).' And thus you would lay 
yourself open to the objection set forth by us before. A third 
definition of Remembrance may be given :—‘ Remembrance is 
cognition produced by impressions alone.’ But this tve reject 
on the ground that the characteristic mentioned is a quite im¬ 
possible one, in as much as all kinds of cognition (including 
Remembrance) are due-to certain aggregates of causes (the Self, 
the internal organ, the contact of the two, etc.) [And thus there 
can be no cognition due to impressions onh/]. A fourth 

definition may be given :—‘ Remembrance is that cognition in the 
bringing about of which impressions are the special distinctive 
cause.’ But this definition would apply also to the recognition 
of one’s self (the judgment of personal identity) which expresses 
itself in the form ‘ I am that (person I was before)’ (which has 
no other peculiar cause but an impression); and as regards the 
contact of the Self and the internal organ this is common to all 
cognitions. [Hence impressions alone might, be regarded as the 
peculiar cause, but this is found in the ofsRecofuiil ion of 
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Remembrance, (viz., impressions) only if we could form tbe 
comprehensive conception of one generic entity * Remembrance’ 
which would be the effect of that cause; but so far you have not 
been able to establish the existence of such a generic entity and 
hence you cannot ascertain its cause. And further, if you were 
to succeed in explaining the character of that generic entity, that 
explanation itself would at once supply the definition of Remem¬ 
brance, and there would be no further occasion for that definition 
of yours which we are at present criticizing. The Bhattas 

finally make the following distinction :—‘ Direct Apprehension 
ianubhdia) is that cognition through which the object is rendered 
cognized ; Remembrance is that cognition through which that 
which teas cognized before is rendered cognized.' But on these 
definitions the character of Remembrance will have to be 
allowed to such inferential cognitions as ‘ the thing is already 
known,’ or ‘ the thing will be known, etc.,’ (where that which is 
cognized already is cognized through the Inference.) 

(255.) [Page 228.] Thus then we conclude that it is not 
possible to distinguish Remembrance (from Direct Apprehension) 
—(1) either on the ground of the different character of its 
object; for the same object would belong also to the Direct 
✓ Apprehension arising from the verbal assertion of that definition 
of Remembrance ;—* (2) or on the ground of their respective 
causes and effects ; since of such causes and effects no previous 
comprehensive conception can be formed(3) or on the 
ground of the idea that the two constitute distinct generic 
entities or classes ; since we have shown that the two classes 
would overlap. 

(2o6). Nor can we accept the fourth alternative definition 
of Direct Apprehension ’ given in para 179, viz., that it is ‘ that 
kind of cognition the specific cause of which is such as to come 
into existence just before the cognition.’ For unless we know 
the distinctive character of the effect (Remembrance.', how can 
we ascertain the cause? and wherein are we to cognize the 
specific character 'of the effect) ? 

* On th<-distinction referred to Remembrance will bo delincd as‘that 
• cli ajv*c!u 1' an object already apprehended.' but this verbal assertion 
. «o causes the apprehension of such an object, and lienco would also have to 

* \ • . j ! ; F membranec ' 
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I [Having proved the. inadequacy of the definition 
* (a{tvanub!iu(Hi premia * by showing that neither f ^tva nor 
anubhtyi can be satisfactorily defined, the author now proceeds 
to consider the said definition of prama as a whole.] 

(257.) [Page 229.] And, further, the Logician is not only 
incapable to give an account of the meaning and the distinctive 
function of each of the terms of the definition ( 4 tattvanubhutil} 
prama '); we shall show, in addition, that there are objections to 
the definition as a whole. The definition * Right cognition is 
the direct apprehension of the real nature of things * would 
include, under the category of valid knowledge, those cognitions 
also which happen to be right by mere chance, as the cognition 
referring to the ‘ crow and the palm tree. ’ ° Such cognitions 
take place not unfrequently. A man may, e. g., close his hand 
over five shells and ask ‘ liovv many shells are in my hand ? *— 
the person asked, by the merest fluke, gives the right reply 
4 there are jive ’; this being due to mere fortuitous coincidence 
as in 4 the case of the goat and the sword.’f But as the (true) 
cognition of five is in the mind of the questioner and the person 
questioned, this also might be classed as a case of prama. 
It would not be excluded by the term 4 true nature ’ or 4 true 
condition ’ of things ( tottva ) in the definition ; for as the number 
is really five the cognition cannot be called ( uvreal or false.) 
Nor would it be excluded by the word anubhuti (direct appre¬ 
hension }; for it is a cognition, a something not previously 
cognized, and hence destitute of the characteristic feature of 
Remembrance. Nor can it be argued that there being nothing 
to corroborate the cognition in question, it must be held to be 
a mere 1 doubt * in the speaker’s mind ; the statement of one 


* A crow alights on a palm tree just at the moment when one of the fruits 
of the tree, being thoroughly ripe, is about to detach itself from the tree and 
fall. A spectator concludes that tho falling of the fruit is caused by the con¬ 
tact of troo and bird. This happens to bo true in the given particular case, 
and tho cognition though not generally valid thus might bo classed as prama 
as defined above. 

fA goat rubs itself against :i pillar from which a sword is loosely suspend¬ 
ed ; tho sword falls and cuts tlio goat's throat. That tho rubbing of its 
body against the pillar causes tho death of tho goat is a mere chance 
coincidence. 
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alternative only being like the ease of the cultivator* For 
the two cases are not parallel; in as much as the thought in 
the cultivator’s mind must be viewed as a case of undoubting 
certainty as to one alternative; when all the requisite conditions 
arc present he really feels certain with regard to the goodness 
of the harvest. Otherwise (t. e., if we allowed that certainty 
as to one of several possible alternatives has to be classed as 
doubt; in other words if certainty were classed as doubt), real 
doubts might, on their part, be viewed as the combination of 
certainties with regard to several alternatives ! Nor finally can 
the cognitions under discussion (%. c., those cognitions which 
happen to be right by mere chance) he declared to be truly valid 
cognition (prama), since they cannot be included in perception 
or any other kind of valid cognition. 


t25S.) [Page 231] The Opponent now may suggest that 
the definition should be amplified by the specification that cog¬ 
nitions to be valid (prama) must be produced by instruments 
of cognition which never go astray (are unfailingly correct;. 
But then, we point out, the word taltra (reality) beeomes quite 
useless. Moreover, you are not able to contend that those 
cognitions discussed above, which turn out to be right by chance, 
arc produced by faulty instrumentality (and hence the definition 
now proposed does not exclude them from prama). If you were 
to maintain this, you would thereby admit the possibility of 
correct cognitions being brought about by faulty instruments; 
for the correctness of the cognition would not come about with¬ 
out some instrumentality ; since, if this were so, the absence of 
i determining agenc) would give rise to a most confusing ex- 
Wision of the principle dor, if no specific cause were required 
for such chance cognition, they might arise at any time and any 
p ace;. -Mid as these cognitions are as a matter of fact correct 
>ou are bound by a., instrumentality which is definitely and 


’ The cutivator at bottom doubts whether the harvest will be good or not • 

.; - . . . 

liether there be live or some other number so th,» i • ... ’ 

1.0 classed not -.s .. - . , 80 that his cognition would have 

° classed U'jc as prama »ufc as sumshmja 
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exclusively connected with correct cognition. ‘ What is that 
instrumentality ?’ — the Opponent asks. It is your business, 
we reply, to give the answer to this question ! And the answer 
must be such that the cognitions under discussion may be 
included in the well-known group of valid cognitions. Or else, 
you should try to exclude it from that group by a general 
definition of right cognition. [And this is not possible, in the 
case of those chance cognitions which happen to turn out right.] t 

f259). [Page 232.] Similar cases of cognitions being right 
by chance are to be met with in the sphere of Inference. The 
cognition of a certain subject of a conclusion (as c. g ., 1 fire on a 
mountain) which is founded on a false reason (e. g , fog which 
is mistaken for smoke), may be correct, in as much ns, by 
chance, the mountain may have fire as well as smoke (in addition 
to the fog) or fire alone. This cognition would indeed not be 
right in so far as relating to the probans ( i . e. y the fog which is 
mistaken for smoke); nor would it be right with regard to the 
1 subject’ of the conclusion as possessing that ‘mark’ ; yet as far 
as the fire-factor of the subject is concerned—viewed either by 
itself or as possessing a 1 mark ’ other than the one perceived 
—the cognition relating to the fire must, under the aforesaid 
conditions, be held to be right or valid. Hence on the basis of 
this cognition also (which will have to be included in the cate¬ 
gory of right cognition), there is no escape for you from the 
aforesaid objection. Tt might possibly be argued that as the 

inferential cognition in question is brought about by a wrong 
instrumentality, the object of the cognition must be something 
other than the real fire on the mountain (and that hence the 
cognition is not one of the reality of things). Rut, we rejoin, 

although the individual object of cognition may be other (in as 
much as it is really not fire inferred from smoke), there is true 
cognition as far as the generic character of the object is concern¬ 
ed* ; and consequently the objection remains in force. The 

Opponent may reply that since the special case, ?. e. } the subject 
and tlio reason of I lie special case of inference, (which is under 
discussion) falls under the category of the connexion of two 
genetic entities, and since in the given instance the special 

+ The cognition of fire in general is true ; for fire actually is present on 
the hill. 
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connexion which presents itself to consciousness is unfounded 
(false), the generic fire also .'which you hold to be truly cog¬ 
nized) must be false ; and that hence the objection urged does not 
hold good. But this also we cannot concede. For it must 

be admitted that even in cases where there is no cognition of 
individual character the individual is cognized in so far as it 
possesses generic character ; in a case, e g., where we are in doubt 
whether something belongs to Devadatta or to Yajiiadatta, we yet 
cognize definitely that, it belongs, to a man. In fact, if in all 
cases of cognition of relations any individual case were to come 
in its purely individual character, it would be quite impossible 
to have any comprehensive notions of invariable concomitance 
(rylpti) and the like. 0 Then again, ('although we might admit 
tint you are right with regard to the cognition of individual 
things', in cases of wrong inferential cognition of generic 
entities (which although produced by a wrong instrument¬ 
ality, may happen to be right by chance),! there clearly 
is no room for assuming the cognition of any other individual 
(since a generic entity is one only, and cannot be looked upon 
as being itself an individual included in a higher genus : there 
is n > gotvntvn of gotim. Should our Opponent maintain that 
in this case also what is cognised is a generic character and 
its inherence in an individual ; both of which, (i. e., character 
an 1 inherence) are other than what really exists (so that the 
cognition is not, as we maintain, substantially right, but 
fol'e);—then he, abandoning the a»yntlirikhynti-\-\e\\-, lapses 
into osatkhyati.+ It might possibly be argued that what 

uk-’s place in the case of the inferential cognition in question 
i-> that some special attribute of the generic entity is, 
err vm iu-dy identified with the generic character itself, >goti-a, 

• W? could never arrive at the vytpti ‘ wherever there is smoke there is 
(lre.^ unless we dropped all individual characteristics of particular fires and 
smo»e» and formed pure general notions of the two. 


f As when a man mistaking some cloth tied round the neck of a cow for a 
dcwlip. would infer therefrom the ‘gotva'of the animal; the cognition of 
/ t m would he right although brought about by a wrong instrumentality, 
t Compare, on these two philosophical views. Xifiynmnnjnri, p. 17C, of Sf ,<i 
The anyathTkhylli theory is the one held by the Logician ; bm. as the text 
remarks, his argumentation in the present case, as to the nature tf inferences 
which are true by accident only, lands him in the asalkhyXU-thoory. 
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e. g. t being erroneously inferred, while atl that really should 
be iuferred is the form and colour of a cow.) But tins 

also does not establish j r our case ; for even thus (the conception 
would be wrong only in so far as that identity is concerned 
and) as far as the generic entity possessing that attribute is 
concerned, the cognition would remain as right and valid as 
before. Moveover, it has to be considered that in the case 
under discussion the causal conditions are such only as to pro¬ 
duce the notion of connexion (between the generic entity and 
the attribute), and hence cannot give rise to the (erroneous) 
notion of identity of the two : specially would this be so in the 
case of an inference that is put forth for convincing another 
person,—where the conditions present are such as only to bring 
about the notion of relation (not identity; of the things to which 
the inferential reasoning refers. And if, in the face of all this, 
we were to assume the notion of identity, there would be left 
no ground for any definite rule regarding the different causes 
giving rise to the different kinds of misconception, (for then, any 
misconception might arise from ai\y cause.) 

(260;. [Page 235.] Then again, (even though we admit, 

your contention in the above case) what would be you$ view 
with regard to the case where a person has the misconception 
in tlie form—‘ I have inferred the relation of the generic cha¬ 
racter (gotua) in this individual—this is verily a cow 1 [\where 
the inference is of the relation . while the ultimate Cognition is 
of identity ]? What, farther, would be your view regarding 
that kind of ‘fallacious inference * which is called ‘siddlia- 
sadhana * ( ‘proving what is already proved or known * ) ? [In 
which case the final cognition resulting from the inferential 
process, is of taftca , and hence valid ; although the instrument¬ 
ality through which it is brought about may be found fault 
with]. Should you maintain that here also the thing cognised 
is other than the real thing, you contradict what the very 
name of the fallacy expresses, r?*., that the thing inferred, ip 
proced (admitted to be real) already • If, on the other hand, the 
thing proved were held to be true (real', this would imply 
the admission that a fallacious inference brings about the 
cognition of what is real ; and as this would break through the 
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general principle (‘that no fallacious argument Mn ^ 
right cognition ’ ),\ve should not be justified in ‘ ° an . prodnce 
in the case of other fallacious inieicL .J Z'T* — 

nised by iheir means is other than the real thine r ° 0 ®' 
(even though you succeed in finr!* ^ an ^ case 

other fallacious Jlinl; ”*'^U h T the 

‘ he ‘*«*■**« inference • (LTa vS Serttt 
' Section (15.) 

[In the second place, Prama Rirrht *,• 
be defined as that ‘anubhava’ ° 7 ’ cannot 

** iQ k ^Ping mth ” 

g^ven.] 1 * 0X P , aaa t* on °f w hat constitutes ‘ yaf/iartfu^cia be 

dir!;! o/ h fhf!f 10 " ° f Ri * ht Cos, ' i,ion « 

-«ohle. Because, h ,1 !’ “ «“"» » » *0 not 

being ‘in consonance with the 1 ™ eanm ? of the apprehension 

*« ^ has the as , u ; s?> *?• * »«* 

similar to the thingv Tt ° Slts object? Or, that it is 

l>as already been refuted (bv 7""? * ^ • f ° rraer; a « that 
10 define ‘ tattcu ’ or this-ness ) N ** ^ 3t U 1S ini P 0Psi ble 

possible; because the wrong cogidUonal l ^ CXp,an * tioa 
10 lae thing that both -ire Mr ° ui > S0 min £ this similarity 
conceivable eo sn i ti^ ^ *• ’*« includes all 

warded as ‘ prama ’ ‘RmhfV * S ° WouId hav « to be- 
■' 1 P-I-PS us M logician 

' ,,b ' lst between the ri^ht ' • ' G s,m,larit y that is meant (to 

° f ..* .vi^t2::ir; d :r ° bjw > is ■*- 

C Ignition the tll : J , hy the initio„ ( ai i f j in 
'•finely dissimihm to th- thin* — by tbe c ^»Uion i s 

-‘--I by tbe argument ^ I'^n "" t,,l> P ° sitio " 

kno ' a *'l«* ^ the thing eomihied! * C ° g " ition th ® 

*7 , die x/iell is cognised as e/Lr this 7.^ “ anif “ Utl Ohen, 

'• t ie form t/tw s/Zrer io knowahle in Ju°\ 5 °° mtl0 " 0ppear8 
'* <|UUe 3 ‘ m ilar to that form of’, * ^ ,hp cognition 

' 9 th, “S--w4., knowahilny- 
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which ia objectified by that cognition]; and in such cases the 
wrong cognition would become included in the said definition 
of Right Cognition;-this argument cannot vitiate the logi-/ 
cian’s view; because, so far as the factor of hnowability is 
concerned, when this factor does become manifest in the 
cognition, the cognition is certainly to be regarded as right, 
even though it may be quite wrong as regards the other factors 
objectified by (entering into; the cognition.” This, we 

reply, cannot be right; because as a matter of fact, the logician 
accepts as Right Cognition the cognition of things (the jar, for 
instance) as having colour and such other qualities inhering 
in them [as when we have the cognition— 4 the jar has colour 
inherent in it’]; and yet in this case the cognition is not held 
to be similar to the object in that form of it which is manifested ; 
as what is manifested in, or objectified by, the cognition, is 
the diameter of having colour and inhering in it, while the form 
of the object (the jar, for instance) is something totally different; 
[and thus with the qualifying explanation given by the Logician, 
the definition becomes too narrow, failing to include a cognition 
that lie recognises as right.] 


(262.) [ Page 237.] The Logician explams—“ What we 
mea^t by the apprehension being similar to the object is that 
it has for its qualification—it is qualified by-that form which 
is manifested in that apprehension; consequently in the case 
cited—that of the jar being cognised as having colour inhering 
in it—the colour is manifested in this cognition only as a 

qualification inhering in the object; and as such, it becomes a 

qualification of the cognition also (which thus comes to be 
similar to the object, in that both have the same qualification).” 

This is not right, we reply ; because in that case when the 
shell is cognised as silver 4 before me,' the cognition will have 
to be accepted as -right, because what is manifested is the 
character of being before the cogniscr, as the qualification of the 
thing cognised, and this same would, ex hypolliesi, be the 
qualification of the cognition also (which would, thus be similar 
to the cognised thing, in the form that is manifested in the 
cognition.’i The Logician retorts— 44 In so far, the cog¬ 

nition in question is certainly accepted as right, and as such 
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it is not reasonable to urge this as an incongruity.” This 

answer will not serve your purpose, we reply ; because in that 
case, the epithet * in keeping with the thing ’ in the definition, 
would be.quite superfluous ; because there would be no incon¬ 
gruity, according to you, even if Right Cognition were defined 
simply as * apprehension’; because all the so-called wrong cogni¬ 
tions, would ultimately have some object for themselves, accord¬ 
ing to the A mjathahhyati view (by which in wrong cognition, 
though one thing is cognised as another thing, what is cognised 
is a thing all the same); whereby, in so far as the character 
of being a thing would be manifested in the cognitions,—-which 
character is certainly present in the tiling cognised,—it would 
bepome possible for all wrong cognitions, to be accepted as 
‘right ; and thereby ‘ Right Cognition ’ would become synony¬ 
mous with ‘cognition’ or ‘apprehension.’ If then, you 

seek to introduce the epithet ‘in keeping with the thing ’ for 
the purpose of excluding all cognitions that might differ from 
the actual thing even in the slightest detail,— then in that 
case, the definition remains open to the objection urged against 
it at the very outset. 

(203.) The • Logician supplies another explanation of 
‘similarity’:—“We regard that cognition as right which 
is similar to the thing cognised, in having for its qualification 
the entire form (of the thing! manifested in the cognition ; nor 
is this explanation open to the objection that the thing, (in its 
entire form, though a qualification of the cognition; cannot be 
the qualification of itself (and therefore there would be no 
similarity between the thing and the cognition) ;—because the 
thing could be regarded as its own qualification in so far as it 
serves to exclude things other than itself.” This explana¬ 

tion also, we reply, cannot be accepted ; because in that case, 
the wrong cognition would not be right , even so far as being 
the cognition of a thing ; because in this case the cognition is 
not similar to the cognised tiling in its entire form. 0 Then 
again, if you are prepared to take the bold step of casting 
the correct portion of the cognition into the realms of 4 wron^ 

* - -________________________ o 

* When the shell is cognised as silver, so far as the engnitim is of thing, 
it .s right; it is only when it comes to the detailed cl ractcr of the thing 
that the incompatibility and wrongness come in. 
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cognition/ not paying any regard to its inherent correctness,- 

then why do you not take the similar step of regarding the wrong 
portion of the misconception as right, in consideration of tlie 
correctness of the right portion of it ? And in this manner you 
are quite free to define 1 Right Cognition ’ as ‘ Direct Apprehen¬ 
sion* { A nub hut it va), or ‘ Apprehension * (J iianatva), and so forth. 

(264) . Then again, if a certain cognition which is wrong 
in one part, be regarded as wrong even in that part of it which 

is right,-[this rightness or wrongness being determined by 

its being sublated or not sublated],-then we would have to 

regard as wrong that perception which we have of the jar on 
the house top in a dark night ; as in this case the thing being / 
at a g ent, distance from us, the light of the moon or the flash 
of lightning which allows us to have a vision of it, does not 
enable us to see that*part of it which is on the other side (of the 
light ; and hence on this account the perception that we have 
is not that of the complete actual siz& of the thing, but only 
of a smaller size (and this perception as regards the size being 
wrong, the whole perception will have to be regarded as wrong). 

And further, whether a cognition is sublatable or not can 
be ascertained only on finding that, when we actually go to act 
up in accordance with the cognition, we find the real stpte of 
things conforming to it; and if the criterion of correctness be 
as you say, then where could we find the corroborative instance 
of an activity that would pertain to all the details (of qualifica¬ 
tion, etc.) of the thing cognised,-such for instance, as the 

particular place, time, supply of light, 0 water and so forth,— 
by which corroboration alone the correctness of the cognition 
could be ascertained ? 

(265) . Then again, if because one part of the cognition is 
found to be sublated, we were to regard as wrong that portion 
of it which is not sublatable, then, to the Idealist who would 
argue that—“ because a certain thing has been found to be 
sublated (and hence unreal) in one case, it must be regarded as 
unreal even in cases where it is not so sublatable 'and hence 
all things are unreal under all circumstances)**—what answer 

* This would imply that the. author had in view tho cognitioi of real 
water and that of tho mirage, 
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conld you give, except the renouncing or throwing away of all 
the well-known instances of right cognition ? 

(266). The Opponent says:—“A cognition is right only 
with reference to that particular manifested qualification of the 
thing on which is based its similarity to that tiling; and thus 
the rightness depends upon the particular phase of the thing; 0 
and it is with a view to this that we have added to the defini¬ 
tion the qualification ‘ yaihartha ” This also cannot be, we 
reply ; because in this manner all the rightness of cognitions 
would pertain to qualifications, and no cognition would be right 
as regards any qualified thing. In answer to this it might be 
urged that—“what is meant by a qualification in this connec¬ 
tion is oily a differentiating factor ; and as things also do 
differentiate, by their connection, the properties belonging to 
them, these also may be spoken of as qualifications ; and lienee 
the reply loses its force.” But this is not right; because 

even thus the undesirable contingency remains that the cogni¬ 
tion cannot be right as regards the qualified factor (though it 
may be so as regards the qualification). 

And further in the case of the cognition of shell-silver , the 
character of silver does differentiate and qualify the shell, the 
cognition being in the form— this is that particular shell which 
appeared as silver.' I In answer to this it might he added 

that—“ the qualification meant is the direct one, while the char¬ 
acter of silver can qualify the shell only indirectly through the 
cognition ; and so the definition of rightness cannot apply to 
this. * This also is not right, we reply. As in that case 
when we have the cognition ‘this man carries a long stick,* - 
where the man is cognised as man, the qualified factor is cog- 
nised as distinguished from men carrying short sticks, the 
cognition would not be right, in as much as the qualification 
4 long-ness’(which is the only basis of distinction) qualifies 
the man, not directly, but indirectly , through the stick. 

•The character Of ,U»er is not a qualification of the shell; hence with 
reference to that , the cognition cannot be called ‘ right.' 

t This would be the form of the sublating judg nent, and in this cognition 
»lso the shell would be qualified by the character of silver ; and to that Extent 
the previous cognition would be right. 
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Nor can it be asserted that, “ the qualification meant must, 
be such as is independent of the form of the cognition.” * 

As in that case, wo would have to regard as wrong the cognition 
that ‘ such and such a thing lias been directly cognised ,* (where 
the qualification depends upon the cognition). Then, as for the 
answer that, * 4 the qualification is in the form that is mainfested 
in that same cognition,” f—this is extremely puerile ; because 
the colour and such other qualities that we cognise do not qua¬ 
lify the cognition (in the form ‘I perceive the colour of the 
flower 1 ) through the relation of inherence (by which it resides in 
the flower). It might be said that— “ the restriction that we 

mean by saying ‘ in the form that is manifested in that cognition* 
is with regard to the qualifications of objects , and not to those 
of Cognitions .” But this cannot be ; because in that case 

your definition would contain the restrictive clause 4 in the 
form mainfested in that particular cognition and as the one 
•particular cognition could not be present in any other cognition, 
the definition would apply specially to one cognition only ; 
and as such could not include all right cognitions . 


Section 16. 

[The author proceeds to refute the definition of Right 
Cognition proposed by U<jayan5ch2rya, as samyak-parichchhitti , 
right discernment , —the objection against this being that the 
words of the definition are not amenable to any reasonable 
explanation.] 

(267.) -Nor will it be right to define Right Cognition as 
44 samyak-parichchhitti Because on account of objections 
already pointed out above, the qualification 4 samyah' cannot 
be explained either as ’ that which has the tattva (the real form 
of the thing) for its object , or as that which is in accord with the 
object. 

* This while excluding the qualification of shell by * silvcr-ncss will include 
the cognition of the long-sticked man. 

1 The character of silver is cognised as residing in the shell by the relation 
of inherence, while it resides in it only iu the idea formed l>3 r tho misconcep¬ 
tion. 

J The 80. so of the objection is that the expression 1 samyak-parich- 
chhittih * cannot bo taken either as a non-compound, or a Uarmculhoyo com¬ 
pound ; f.e., the word 1 samyak * cannot be taken as qualifying * parichchhVli.* 
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(268)* " What we mean by ' samyak’ is * entire * or 
* whole’; in ordinary parlance we find it asserted—* I perceived 
the thing on’y in a general way, ahd did not see it entirely (or 
well)’; hence the expression ‘ samyak-parchichhitti’ is to he 
explained as the ‘ parichchheda ' (discernment) of the ‘ samyak' 
(entire) thing.’ (A Tatpuru$a compound)or we may even 
take the word ‘ samyak' as coordinate (qualifying adjunct) to 
the parichchheda, taking the word ‘ samyak’ to mean that whieh 
has■ the 4 samyak' thing for its object. [A Karmadharaya com¬ 
pound].” 

(269.) [ Page 2 43]. This cannot be, we reply. For, what 
do you mean by the ‘ samastya,' ' entirety,’ of the thing ? (1) 

Do you mean that the thing is present along with all its 
constituent parts ? (2) Or that it is present, endowed with all its 
properties? It cannot mean the former ; because in that 

case, the * parichchheda,' or ' discernment,’ of a thing devoid of 
constituent parts, as also the knowledge of those things with 
constituent parts which does not pertain (or take in) the inter¬ 
mediate parts (but views the thing as a whole),—will have to v be 
regarded as wrong. Nor is the second meaning possible ; 

as in that case all the cognitions of persons not omniscient will 
have to be regarded as wrong. 

(270.) You will perhaps offer the following explanation :— 
“ What i3 meant by the word ‘ samyalt is that the thing is cog¬ 
nised along with its distinguishing features ; in ordinary parlance 
also, when they say ‘ na maya samyak dristam,’ what is meant 
is that * I have not seen the thing along with its distinguishing 
teatures < in detail, I have bad only a cursory view of it).’ Hence 
whatonr definition means is that Right Cognition is the discern¬ 
ment of the dharmin 1 thing xoith properties) along with its distin- 
guUiing features. As regards wrong cognitions, &c., all these 
appear in a man who fails to notice the distinguishing features 
of the thing; and hence it is for the purpose of differentiating 
Right Cognition from all such cognitions that we have the 
qualification ‘ samyak.' As for the.cognition of those ultimate 
specific qualities, which, by their very nature, cannot have any 

• The questioner takes the compound as fafcpurusa. * 
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further distinguishing features,—even though these have no 
properties or distinguishing features, according to us, yet for 
these their own specific form would be regarded as the 1 dis¬ 
tinguishing feature ’ (for purposes of our definition).” 

(271.V But “‘this is not right; because what you say is 
that the thing is cognised along with its distinguishing features 
(and you do not say anything as to whether -these features are 
the right ones); and hence in the case of the mistaken cogni¬ 
tion of shell-silver also, as we have the cognition of the shell 
before us with the distinguishing feature of being silver or 
‘silveriness,*—the cognition should have to be regarded as right . 
If again, you were to introduce into your definition the mention 
of the specific distinguishing features of each and everything 
cognised (whose cognition alone would be defined by such 
a definition), then, in that case, it would be impossible to 
get at an all-comprehensive definition* of Bight Cognition ; while 
on the other hand, if you mention only the ‘ distinguishing 
features* in general terms, then, as shown above, the definition 
becomes too wide (including wrong cognitions also). And thus 
in either case, the definition remains faulty. Then again, 

as regards the ultimate Specific Qualities spoken of above, it 
may be that their very form constitutes the necessary * distin¬ 
guishing feature*; but in this case the distinguishing feature 
would be identical with the thing cognised ; and hence this 
latter could not be spoken of as ‘ accompanied by its distinguish¬ 
ing features ;* and thus there would be no answer to the charge 
that the definition fails to include the cognition of these 
qualities. 

(272.) Some people offer the following explanation :— 
“ By the word ‘ vislieiaf or ‘ distinguishing features,* are meant 
those characteristics without the perception whereof we are 
liable to doubts and misconceptions, and the perception whereof 
enables us to ascertain whether the cognition is to be rejected 
or not; and until we are able to ascertain this, it is not 
possible to make any distinction between truth and untruth ; 
and such distinction is absolutely necessary ; as without this 
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there would be a self-contradiction.” * 

(273). But this is not right; as you cannot mention 
any * vishesa ’ with regard to the cognition of which there 
may be a positive certainty that it is not wrong; specially 
as a dreamer cognises all sorts of vishesas (which proves 
that all vishesas are liable to misconception). Nor would 
it be right to accept such a ' vishesa ’,—even though its 
existence cannot be .proved,—simply for fear of the pain 
of * self-contradiction * (that you have. urged). Because, 
simply bccauso you cannot prove the existence of the ’vishesa, 
why cannot you accept the fact that there must be some other 
means of avoiding the ‘ self-contradiction,’—t even though 
it be not possible to point out such means ? $ As a matter of 
fact, there is not a single cognition, pertaining to things per 
ceived in ordinary experience, which cannot be dreamt of, or 
betlie subject of a false assertion (and be known by that 
means); consequently, you assume the existence of the vishesa, 
as something present in your consciousness,—even though you 
have no (necessarily true) cognition of it; and certainly, rather 
than court this apparent self-contradiction, it would be far 
better to assume the existence’of some unperceived means § 
of avoiding the'* self-contradiction ’ (for avoiding which your 
are led to make the assumption of the vishesa). Then again, 
as for this threat of ‘ self-contradiction,’ we shall have many 
occasions, off and on, to refute it entirely. 

c If everything be untrue, then the cognition of this untruth would also be 
untrue,—this would be one ‘self-contradiction/ (2) If we have no notion of the 
truth of a certain cognition, we cannot make any denial of such truth,—this would 
be another. ( 3 ) There would be a contradiction involved in regarding as true the 
sentence denying the truth of all things, etc., etc. 

f Some means other than the postulating of the vishesa. 

+ If the vishesa is something apart from the things of ordinary experience* 
*hcn it is what wc call Brahman. If not, then it is liable to misconception ; as al| 
ordinary things are so liable. 

§ The thoory of 1 aniruachanlyatd*— the thing cannot he explained— is the 
means suggested. t 
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(274) . The opponent explains—“What we mean by the 
expression :t vishesasahitopalambha ” is, not that the upalamha 
or Cognition is to be accompanied by the vishesa, —but that 
the object that is cognised is cognised as along with its vishesas 
or distinguishing features; and hence as the character of being 
silver is not the distinguishing feature of the shell, how can 
our definition be made to include the misconception of shell- 
silver ? (as urged by the Siddhantin in para 271).” 

(275) . But the reasoning is already refuted by the 
objections shown above : That is to say, if you mention only 
* vishesa ’ in general (without specifying any particular 
distinguishing feature) then, inasmuch as some such vishesas 
.as being before the eyes and the like are really present in the 
shell, the misconception would become included in the defini 
tion; and if, in order to avoid this, you were to mention 
particular vishesas, then there being no end to this, ho one 
comprehensive definition of Right Cognition would be 
possible. 

(276) . Then there remains the argument that the vishesa 
serves the purpose of enabling us to ascertain whether or 
not a certain cognition is to be rejected. To the extremely 
foolish person who sticks to this position, we say :—when one 
and the same thing is spoken of by the sentence “ there are 
fruits on the river bank ”—as uttered by the trustworthy and 
the untrustworthy person,—what vishesa or specialfeature 
is ther.e which you perceive in the thing in one case and not 
in the other ? [and yet in one case it is true, not to be rejected, 
and in the other, untrue, to be rejected]—[and hence the 
mere postulating of the vishesa cannot serve your purpose]. 

If there be a still greater fool (who does not understand 
our meaning) he should bo macto to understand it in 
the following manner:—Being afraid of having to postulate 
an endless number of vishesas, —necessitated by your having 
to assume one vishesa after the other,—you have admitted 
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tliat some vishesas are vishesas by themselves (and not by 
reason of having other vishesas) ; but then, as all these self- 
specificatory entities would be distinct from one another? 
there would be no one form pervading over them all; and thus 
the definition could not be made to include all. Nor can it 
be argued that we have an all-comprehensive characteristic 
—in the shape of being the means of ascertaining which 
cognition is to he rejected and which not ,—which would 
include all vishesas. Because even in the case of the mis¬ 
conception of shell-silver, there is the vishesa of being silver; 
and this vishesa is the true means of ascertaining whether 
the cognition is to be rejected or not, in some cases ( i.e., of 
real silver) [even though not in the particular case in ques¬ 
tion]. Nor would it be right to add the words ‘of that* and 
‘in such and such a case* [ i.e., it will not be right to say that a 
vishesa is to be regarded as the true vishesa only when it is 
found in the particular cognition concerned to be the true 
means of ascertaining whether or not that particular cogni¬ 
tion is to be rejected]. Because this again would make 
the vishesas mutually exclusive (and thus make a compre¬ 
hensive definition impossible); secondly as for the badha ,— 
rejection , sublation ,—of a ce tain cognition, this always 
appears in the shape of the right cognition of that 
form of the thing which is contrary to that apprehend¬ 
ed by the rejected cognition; [i.e., the misconception of 
shell-silver is rejected by the cognition ‘ this is not 
silver’]; and hence such a rejection cannot provide us with 
any comprehensive notion of the latter thing (i.e., the one 
apprehended by the wrong cognition^; [and hence the badha 
also will have to be qualified by each thing concerned; which 
will make it impossible to have any comprehensive notion of 
nil badha; and thus the character of being the true means of 
badha also will fail to provide the necessary comprehensive 
notion of all Vishesas]. And lastly you liavo still got to 
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establish tlie character of Right Cognition [and this enters 
iuto your conception of the Vishesa, which again is necessary 
for your conception of Right Cognition].* 

(277) This definition of Right Cognition is also open to 
some other objections that we havo shown above (sec. 15) 
against the definition ‘ yatliarthanubhaoah prama,' with re¬ 
ference to the qualification ‘ yathartha, and these objections 
wo do not mention again, for fear of repetition. 

(278) Then again, [there is yet another objection against 
the definition of Right Cognition as the parichchhitti of the 
qualified thing along with its distinquisliing features] :f There 
are certain cognitions—forinstance, the ratiocinative cognition, 
and certain imaginary doubtful and wrong cognitious—which 
appear only when certain distinguishing features are present 
(and cognised); and all these will become included in the said 
definition. Nor will it be-right for you to assert that you 
do not admit of any merely imaginary doubtful and wrong 
cognitions. Because in your own system, you do actually 
admit of merely imaginary doubts and wrong cognitions as 
emanating from the avowed deceivers, the very basis of 
whose assertion consists of such cognitions,—or from the 
truth-knowing teacher who starts imaginary discussions for 
illuminating the understanding of his pupil. 


° Right cognition you define as ^T^iDrerPt, and fW5hi again you define as 
^ • and is only fis’riYaJPTT or of the contrary form, 

f When we see the smoke issuing from the hill, and remember the neces¬ 
sary premises, we conclude that there is fire on the hill ; and this conclusion we 
strengthen by the reasoning—‘ under such circumstances if there were no fire, the 
smoke would he without a cause.’ This last cognition, ‘ smoke will be without a 
cause’ is what is meant by 1 ratiocinative cognition.’ It is a cognition following 
on the cognition of certain distinguishing features ; and yet it is not right cognition 
Then again, ev.n though in the stock example of the Lhruma of shell-silver, there 
may be no cognition of proper rithejaa, yet we can imagine some instances of 
doubtful and wrong cognitions which follow on the cognition of due vishesa), and all 
these would become included iu the definition in question. 
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(279) Lastly, the word parichcliheda being synonymous 
with * anubhava,’ its introduction is open to all the objections 
that we have urged above against this latter word. 

B. 

[For similar reasons,—impossibility of affording adequate explanation 
of the words of the definition—we reject a fouith definition of Right 
Cognition as an apprehension which is not defective. J 

(280) Nor is it right to define * Right Cognition ’ as 
n * anubhava ’ or apprehension that is * avyabhichart , ’ i.e., not 
ncorrect or defective. Because if the expression ‘ avyabhichart ’ 

as used in this definition bo synonymous with the expressions 
‘ tattvavishaya,’ ‘yathartlia’, &c., then the very same 
objections that we have urged above against these expressions 
present themselves again. If however it be asserted that the 
word ‘ avyabhichart ’ means that the cognition is not without f 
or unconcomitant with, the object cognised, then, we ask, 
what do you mean by this ? (1) Do you mean that the Right 
Cognition exists only at the time when the object exists ? (2) 
or that it exists only at the place where the object exists ? 
(3) or, that it is of the same character as, similar to, the 
object ? 

(281) The first of these meanings is not possible: 
the word * avyabhichart cannot mean that the Right Cogni¬ 
tion exists only at the time when the object exists; because 
in that case the definition would exclude all inferential cogni¬ 
tions of past and present things. Nor can the word 
mean that Right Cognition exists only at the place where 
the object exists, because in the first place, the definition, 
m that case, would not include those admittedly Right Cogni-- 
l ions which are not co-existent in space with their objects; 
mid secondly we would have to regard as right those Cogni¬ 
tions which impose wrongly the character of an object 
co-existent in space with the Cognition upon something 
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else. •Nor can the word mean that the Right Cognition 
is similar to the object; because in accordance with the 
view (which is the Logician’s also) that the Cognition 
is something distinct from the object cognised, it would 
never be possible for the object to be similar in all respects 
to the Cognition (and hence no Cognition would bo right ); 
while according to the view that the Cognition is non- 
different from its object, this non-difference will have to be 
accepted in the case of wrong Cognitions also; and hence 
there would be no useful purpose served by the qualification 
* avyabhicharl ’ (which is added only with a view to preclude 
wrong Cognitions); and if with a view to escape from these 
predicaments you specify certain features .in regard to which 
the similarity (between the Cognition and its object) is 
intended, then you become open to all the objections that 
we have urged above in connection with the definition con- 
taining the expression ‘ yathartlia 

C. 

[On similar grounds, the Author rejects the fifth definition of 
Right Cognition proposed by the Bauddha —that it is that apprehension 
which is not incompatible with the object cognised.] 

(282) Nor is it right to define ‘ Right Cognition ’ as that 
‘ anubhava ’ or apprehension which does not disagree ivith—is 
not incompatible ivith — the object cognised. Because what 
do you mean by this ‘ non-incompatiblity ’ ? (1) Do you mean 
that the cognition is cognised by means of another cognition , 
as being in agreement, or compatible, with the object ? (2) 
or that it is not cognised, by means of another cognition, as 
being incompatible with the object ? (3) or that the cognition 
has for its object something that is invariably concomitant 

° .eg. Atman is co-existent in space with Cognition-; and when this character 
o£ Atman would be imposed upon the body as * idani shari?;am A t we would 
still have the Cognition co-existent with its object Atman ; and yet this Cognition 
wodW be wrong. 
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with that Cognition ? (4) or do you mean something entirely 
different from all this ? 

(283) The first of these is not possible : it cannot be that 
the cognition is cognised as compatible with the object; as 
according to -this view, we should have to regard as ‘ right 
cognition that misconception which proceeds in a continuous 
series (where the second member of the series will have the 
preceding Misconception for its object, and in perfect agree* 
menb with it, and so on and on each subsequent member of 
the series). Nor would it avail to urge that what is meant is 
that that other cognition also must be a right one; as what you 
are seeking to define is ‘ right cognition ’ itself, (and hence 
you cannot introduce the same term in the definition). 

(284) Nor is the second meaning possible: it cannot 
be your meaning that the Cognition is not cognised as 
being incompatible with the object; as in this case the 
definition would include those wrong cognitions which 
may not have their sublating cognitions appearing for 
some time (and during this interval, the former cognitions 
would have to be regarded as right). And further, when 
the eye is in a healthy condition, we rightly see the conch- 
shell as white; if after this the organ happens to be affected 
with bile, we see the same shell as yellow; and in this case 
the former cognition (as ivhite) would be cognised by means 
of the latter cognition as ‘incompatible with its object’ 

( yellowness ), and would, as such, have to be regarded by you 
bb wrong. If in order to avoid this you were to urge that' 
the latter cognition spoken of in the definition should be a 
right one, then there is the objection that we have already 
pointed out— viz., that * right cognition ’ being the term to 
be defined, it will not be right to introduce it in the defini¬ 
tion. If you say that, what is meant is that the cognition 
should not be sublated or rejected by a cognition proceeding 
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from a faultless source (thus avoiding the use of the term. 
* right cognition ’),—then in that case, this last might well, 
be the definition of ‘ right cognition ’ (and there would be no 
need for the definition in support of which you have to put 
forward this explanation). And further, until you have 
defined what is faulty, it cannot be ascertained what is not- 
faulty or faultless. It might be urged—“ What of this? We 

can easily define the faulty character as some peculiarity in 
the source of the cognition which makes this latter wrong 
(contrary to the real nature of the thing).” But even this 
will not serve your purpose; * as what is meant to 
be excluded by the word * wrong ’ is the cognition of 
that which is not actually cognised; and] as no account 
can be taken of that which is not cognised or known at 
all], the introduction of the word would be absolu¬ 
tely useless. And if the word were dropped, then the 
faultiness of a source of cognition would come to consist in 
its character of producing a cognition I and under the cir¬ 
cumstances there would be no cognition proceeding from a 
faultless source! Nor can it be asserted that what the word 
‘ wrong ’ serves to exclude is the ‘ right cognition . * Be 
cause this latter is what you have got to define; and so long 
as you have not got at its true definition, you can 1 have no 
idea of it as distinguished from other kinds of cognition; 
and then under such circumstances how can you form apy 
notion of its exclusion (by the tvord * wrong ’) ? And thus 
it comes to this that, without the cognition of ‘ right cogni¬ 
tion ’ as differentiated from other cognitions, you can have 
no idea of the ‘ right cognition ’ as thus differentiated t 
And this would land you in all the three predicaments of 
Atmushraya (Vicious Circle), Anyonyashraya (Mutual Inter¬ 
dependence) and Auavastha ( Hegressus ad Infinitum). 

‘ As a matter of fact, in the case of the definition, of all 
such things as are possessed of more than one distinguishing 
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feature, when one of these features is singled out (for the pur¬ 
pose of defining the thing), then we have all the three pre¬ 
dicaments just mentioned; because that feature itself is 
something other than the other features belonging to the 
same thing. [And if these are not already known, they 
cannot bo excluded, etc., etc., as argued above.] * (32) 

. (285) Nor is the third of the alternatives (mentioned 

in para. 282) tenable; that is, the definition cannot 
mean that the Cognition has for its object something 
that is invariably concomitant with that Cognition. Be¬ 
cause by the phrase ‘ invariably concomitant ’ do you mean 
anything and everything that may be concomitant? or 
only some particular thing? In the former case, we 
could tot regard as wrong the cognition that we have in a 
dream of fire with smoked or that which we may obtain from 
the assertions of an untrustworthy person (with regard to 
the existence of fire with smoke on a hill where, in 
reality, there may be no fire at all). In the latter case, is 
this particular ‘ concomitant ’ to be in the form of effective 
action—e.g .,.the burning of fire? or in that of its acces¬ 
sories,—e. g., fuel of fire ? In either case there will be no 
escape from the aforesaid objections. [As during dreams 
many objects are cognised along with their effective actions]. 
And further, as all the cognitions (of the thing, its effective 
action, accessories, &c., necessitated by your view) could not 
be recognised as valid all at once, it will be necessary to 

accept some order of sequence in them; and under the cir¬ 
cumstances, if it be considered necessary (for the validity of 
the cognitions of an object) to have in a continuous series 
valid cognitions of its effective action and accessories, then 
the entire life of a person would become taken up by the cog 
nition of a single object; while if a break in this series be" 
admitted, then there will be nothing to establish the validity 
of the last item (at which the series stops); and thus the 
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invalidity of that one item would, in due backward course, 
vitiate the validity of every one of the items of the series, to 
the very first cognition. Then as regards the prescribe of 
actual effective action, it will be hard to ascertain whether 
or not a certain effective action is actually present; and 
hence in our ordinary usage, we cannot stop at each step 
to consider the actuality or otherwise of the effective action ; 
and as for the fact of the mere idea (of the effective action )» 
we have this in the case of wrong cognitions also (and so 
his cannot serve as a criterion). 

(286) “ Well, under the circumstances, we can accept the 
fourth alternative * (noted in para 282). That is to say, the 
non-incompatibility of the cognition may be regarded as con¬ 
sisting in the fact of its having for its object something which 
is capable of effective action; as has been declared in the. 
following ver^e—‘ The non-incompatible cognition is valid, and 
non-incompatibility consists in the'presence of effective action. 
But this also is not right; because if you mean the presence 
of effective action, merely in a general way, then in the case of 
misconception (of shell-silver also) we will have such non-in¬ 
compatibility (inasmuch as the shell is capable of the effective 
action of the shell, even though not of silver). In answer 
to this it might be urged that the thing cognised must 
be capable, in the form cognised, of effective action. But 
this will be extremely difficult to ascertain in every case. 
Nor will it be easy to ascertain this by actually perceiving 
the effective action; because it is possible for us to have 
the perception of effective cognition even when no 3hch 
action is possible (i.e., it is possible for us to have a misconcep¬ 
tion of effective action ; and so such perception itself cannot 
serve as the right criterion). This may be met by the 
explanation that what is meant to be the criterion is the right 
cognition of the effective action; but this we/ have already 


° Adopted by the laudclha writer, Dhannaklr^i. 
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refuted above ; as. we have- yet to define what * right cogni¬ 
tion ’ is. It might be urged that—“ every cognition is re¬ 
garded as valid when it is found to be in keeping with (com¬ 
patible with) the intention of the cogniser.”*- But this is 
not right; for if by this be meant that the cognition 
should be in keeping with the intention at the time of the 
cognition, then this will be found to apply to dream-cogni¬ 
tions also ; while as regards other times, it will not be possible 
to ascertain whether or not a certain cognition is in keeping 
with the person’s intention at other times. 

.(287) [Page 254J. The above arguments serve also to 
reject the explanation that—“ what is meant by the * samvada ’ 
(compatibility) of the cognition is that the thing cognised is 
capable of being actually got at (in the form cognised).” [As 
it cannot be ascertained at the time of the cognition whether 
or not the thing can be got at, etc., etc.] 

Truly difficult of refutation is this theory of Bharma- 
kirti’s, and one has to be very careful with regard to it. 

D 

[We cannot accept the sixth definition that * Right Cognition is 
that cognition which is not sublated ’; because it is not possible to fix 
the meaning of the phrase * not sublated. ’] 

(288) By what we have said above is also refuted the 
definition that Right Cognition is that apprehension rohich is 
not sublated or rejected (by any subsequent cognition). 
Because if you mean that the Cognition is ‘ not sublated ’ at 
the time of the Cognition ,—then the definition becomes too 
wide (including all Cognitions, as no cognition is sublated at 
the time that it appears); and if you mean that it is 4 not 
rtublated 1 at a different time , then we have only got to point 
out that we can not be- sure with regard to any cognition, 

° When the person sees a thing before him and makes up his mind to use it in a 
Certain way ; if the thing really turns out to be fit for such use, then the cognition 
U right. 
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that it can never be sublated at any time. Then again, 
if you mean that the cognition is to be * not bublated ’ 
by the Cogniser himself, —then too the definition becomes 
too wide (as no cognition is sublated or rejected by the 
cogniser at the time of the cognition); and if in order to 
avoid this you mean that the sublation denied is by some 
other person, —then, we can never be sure as to any cognition 
being * not sublated * by any person. 

E 

[The seventh definition—that Right Cognition is cognition other 
than the ratiocinative, the doubtful, the wrong and the remembered— 
cannot be accepted ; because of the arguments already explained.] * 

(2S9) Nor again is it right to define Right Cognition as 
an apprehension or knowledge other than the ratiocinative, the 
doubtful, the wrong, and the remembered. As this definition 
is to be refuted in the same manner as the one dealt with 
before where Right Cognition was defined as a cognition 
other ‘than remembrance. (Para 220). 

F 

[The eighth definition—that Right Cognition is that cognition 
which belongs to the class of ‘ pramd *—has to be rejected, because in 
the first place, this would involve a ‘Cross Division ;* and secondly, no 
real explanation of ‘ pramatva 1 itself is available.] 

(290) As for the definition that Right Cognition is that 
which is related to (belongs to) the class * Prama ’ (i. e., which 
is possessed of the general character of * pramatva )’—this 
cannot be right, specially for one who (like the Logician) 
regards * Cross-division ’ as. wrong.* Then again, if this 
general character of* pramatva' were to give rise to the 
notion of Pramd, without being itself duly recognised, then 

° The sense of this is that the Logician cannot accept any such Jd{i or class as 
‘ Pramatva' ; as this would overlap with another Jdti ‘ Sdksdtkdrafva.’ Both of 
these reside in the ordinary right tense-perception, and yet ‘ Sdksdtkdratva ’ is not 
preseat in right inferential Cognition, and .'Pramatva' is not present in the wrong 
seme-perception of ahell-silver. 
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there could be no Misconception or Doubt with regard to 
any Right Cognition being wrong. [That is to say, with 
regard to certain Right Cognitions, we have sometimes the 
misconception that it is wrong, or the Doubt that it may be 
right or wrong; and these are due to our failing to perceive 
the presence or absence in the Cognition concerned, of the 
<&aracter * Pramatva '; so if we were to have the notion of 
4 Prama’, or 4 Right Cognition ’, without any idea of the cha¬ 
racter of * Pramatva' , then all Right Cognitions would bo 
always known as right, and there would be no room for the 
aforesaid misconception or doubt]. In order to avoid this 
predicament, if it be held that the notion of Prama is due to 
the presence of the general character of 4 Pramatva ' as 
accompanied by the absence of discrepancies (which are the 
source of misconception and doubt),—then, in that case, we 
should have to regard as ‘ right’ that Cognition which is known 
as mere 4 Cognition’ in general, and with regard to which we 
do not have the notion of * misconception’, or 4 doubt’ or any 
such particular character. [As in this case also there are no 
discrepancies of the kind mentioned, as evinced by the absence 
of Misconception and Doubt; and as for the character of 
Pramatva, it may be there for aught we know; and accord- 
ing to your view it is not necessary for us to have any 
cognition of this general character.] 

(291) [Page 256.J If in order to escape from all this it 
be held that it is when the character of 4 Pramatva' is duly 
recognised that we have the notion of Right Cognition,—then, 
you have to explain how this Pramatva itself is to be recog¬ 
nised. It cannot be. recognised by means of sensuous 
perception through the mind; as in that case with regard to 
any ‘right cognition* that might appear, there could be 
no misconception or mistake to the effect that it is a wrong 
cognition ; nor could there be any doubt as to its being right 
or wrong; because like the thing itself (i.e. t the cognition), its 
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character ( rightness) also would have been ascertained through, 
the mind. * It may be argued that the recognition of 
* Pramatva' is through the mind directly, while in the other 
case the mind stands in need of the help of other characteris¬ 
tics (as for instance, the character of being the apprehension 
of the real nature of the thing, and so forth); or it may 
be that the said recognition is only inferential, being brought 
about by the said characteristics which would be indicative 
of JPramatca (as distinguished from all other things). But 
this also affords only a false glimmer of hope to you; be¬ 
cause in that case, all purposes of ordinary usage (i-e., of 
forming a comprehensive notion of all right notions), being 
served on the basis of those characteristics, there would be 
no need for the assumption of any such generic entity as 
Pramutva' (which is assumed solely for the sake of the said 
comprehensive notion). If, in order to escape from this 
predicament you have recourse to the argument that the 
characteristics are many (and not one, which would suffice 
for the comprehensive notion),—then you have to point what 
these many characteristics are. Each and every one of the 
characteristics of right notion that you have been putting 
forward one after the other we have been showing to be 
faulty, and we shall show this again later on, in the 
course of our refutation of the view that Cognition derives 
its validity from extraneous sources. 

G. 

[Lastly, Right Cognition cannot be defined, as possessed of 
Pramdtva , which is a particular kind of power or efficiency because 
it is not possible to ascertain what this efficiency is, and every 
definition that may be advanced is bound to be too wide.] 

°Ordinarily the cognition is mentally perceived; and as to whether it is righ 
or wrong it is ascertained by such other means as the absence of subsequent 
•ablation, and so forth. If both were mental , both would be coeval ; and all so-called 
right cognitions would always bo regarded as right ; and there could be no doubt or 
mistake with regard to them. 
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(292) The reasonings advanced above also dispose of 
the definition that the * Rightness,’ Pramatva, of a Cognition 
being a peculiar power or efficiency, the Right Cognition is 
that which is possessed of this efficiency. Specially as it can 
not be ascertained what this ‘efficiency * is. 

(293) Then again, whatever the definition of Riglit 
Cognition may be, if it were the basis of our conception of 
such rightness, either when it itself would be merely recog¬ 
nised, or even when it is not itself recognised,—in either 
case, there would be an undue extension ( i.e., even Mistaken 
Cognitions would come to be regarded as right).* And if it be 
only when the rightness is rightly cognised (that it can serve 
as the basis of our notion of Right Cognition), then there 
could be no right cognition of the rightness, until we have 
ascertained what ‘right cognition’ is. (Thus there is a 
vicious circle]. It may be urged that it does not matter if 
this is not duly ascertained, the fact remains (that it is there). 
But this will not be right; as might not your opponent say 
(with equal force) that * the fact remains, that it is not so’? 
And then you will have no answer to that. And further, 
according to what you say, there would be no need for 
seeking to ascertain what the character of Right Cognition 
is. Specially as in that case (i.e., according to your view of 
f.ho rightness remaining a fact even though not recognised) 
(ho cognition of the jar also might be regarded as right 
simply because the rightness is there [and it will not be 
necessary for us to recognise this rightness, for which 
purpose you have been putting forward the above definition 
mid thus there is a total annihilation of all definitions.] "We 
need not pursue this discussion any further. 

0 The sense is that even in Mistaken Cognitions, avc have the notion, for the 
f I mo being, that these are right. Whether this notion itself is wrong or right, 
that is another question. This aspect is met in '*ie next sentence. 
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Section 17. 

[It having been shown that no adequate definition of Pram*, 

Eight Cognition, is possible, the Author next proceed* to demonstrate 
the untenability of all the definitions that have been proposed of 
PramanH, Means of Right Cognition.] 

A. [Pramana cannot be defined as 1 the instrument of right cogni¬ 
tion*; because no adequate definition of ‘instrument* is available.] 

(294) It having been found impossible to define Right 
Cognition, the definition of Pramana also as 1 the means or 
instrument of right cognition’ cannot be maintained ; specially 
as the meaning of the word * Karana ,’ * Means,’ * Instrument, 
cannot be defined. 

(295) The opponent proceeds to supply a definition ot 
the ‘ means ’ or * instrument ’:— 

11 The name •means’or ‘instrument’ is given to that 
cause which is not taken up in the making up (or fulfilment) of 
any other of the various agencies lending to the accomplishment 
of the action (but which aids* directly and entirely in that 
accomplishment). * The Nominative or the Active Agent 
tends directly to the accomplishment (orbringing together) of 
the Means or instrument to the action, and is as such c taken 
up in the making up of another agency ’ (and so it cannot 
come within the above definition of the Instrument ). Even 
though the Instrument has an independent existence by itself, 
and cannot, as such, be said to be * accomplished ’ by the 
Agent,—yet, inasmuch it is by the Agent that it is set in 
operation, it may be said to be accomplished by him (at least 
in regard to the action concerned); specially as it is a real 
• means ’ only when thus set in operation. In the same 
manner the Objective also is taken up in the accomplishment 
of the Instrument; as it is on the Objective that the Instrument 
operates; and in -the absence of the Objective* there is 
nothing upon which the operation of the Instrument could take 

• He proceeds to t iow that the definition cannot apply to any other Ic&raka 
(agent) save the karana (Instrument), 
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effect; and hence as being a necessary factor in the accom¬ 
plishment of the character of the Instrument it can be said to 
be taken up in its accomplishment. Similarly the Locative 
also aids in the fulfilment of the operation of the* Instrument- 
Lastly as regards the Dative and the Ablative, these are not 
necessary agencies in all actions, as the Instrument is. Coni 
sequently we can rightly define the Instrument as that cause 
which u necessary in the case of all actions, and which is not 
taken up in the accomplishment of any other agency." 

(296) The above definition cannot be maintained. The 
explanation that you have provided may look all very well 
until we have examined it closely; but when we proceed to 
look into it more carefully we find that, if the word ‘ antarfl ’ 
that you have introduced in your definition (in the compound 

* karakantara,’ ‘ another agency ’) means only * difference,' • 
then it cannot serve the purpose of exclusion (as it is 
meant to do); + because the word could serve the purpose of 
excluding certain karakas and including the one intended, 
only if it were possible for a mere * karaka ’ or ‘ Agent ’ in 
general, without any specification, to be produced; but as this 
is not possible, the word * antara ’ cannot serve to exclude what 
it is intended 1 to exclude. Nor can the word * antara * mean 

* another’; as if it • did, then it would be necessary to point 
out with reference to what the thing spoken of is ‘ another’; 
if this other thing is not pointed out, then it would refer 
to the word ‘ karana ’ itself, on account of the close prox¬ 
imity of that word; just as we have in the assertion * anyoh 
UtmU, sharlram anyat,' ‘ the self is another thing, and 
the body another’; then the word karkSntara would come 
to denote the Agency other than the Instrument; and this 

0 As in the assertion 4 anayoh mahat anfaram .* 

f It is only when the general ghata is spoken of that we can make use of 
r words that would exclude some and include others. In the case in question it is 
not possible for any lcimlca in general to be produced ; and hence no exclusion ie 
possible tr necessary. As it is only the Jciraka of a particular kind that is produced, 
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would be objectionable, as it is still being ascertained what 
the * Instrument ’ is (and so we cannot introduce this word 
into the definition); and further, in this case the definition 
would become too wide (as the Nominative and the Objective 
also are taken up in the accomplishment of the Instrument only, 
and not in that of any Agency other than the Instrument). Nor 
can the word * antara ’ refer to the forms of the Nominative 
and the Objective; because in this case also the definition 
would become * too wide’, inasmuch as it would include these 
two also (because neither the Nominative nor the Objective 
is taken up in the accomplishment of its own form, both 
of these tending to the accomplishment of the Instrument, as 
you have yourself stated). Nor again can the word 1 antara* 
be explained as expressing contradistinction to the Nomina¬ 
tive and the Objective (the definition meaning that which is 
not taken up in the accomplishment of any agency other than 
the Nominative and the Objective). Because in that case 
the introduction of the word would be absolutely useless; as it 
would suffice to say only ‘ that which is not taken up in the 
accomplishment of an agency.* [As the Locative and the rest 
would be included in the word ‘Agency’, ‘Karaka’, itself; 
and the Instrument is never taken up in the accomplishment 
of the Nominative and the Objective.] In order to escape 
from these difficulties, you will perhaps urge that the word 
‘ karakuntara' does not mean anything more than the 
word ‘ Karaka ’, and as such it may not be used. This will 
not avail ’you; because in that case the Hand and such 
other instruments, which do bring about many agencies 
(in the shape of jire, for instance, in the act of Cooking) will 
not be regarded as . * instruments ’ at all;—while as a matter 
of fact, a Karalca or * Agency ’ is any cause that is operative 
(towards the bringing about of somo effect); and we find the 
Fire operating (towards the action of Cooking) through its 
contact with the vessel; and tl *s fire in its turn is produced 
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*7’ fte hani thns >» ' tak ™ up in the accomplishment 

of an agency). Nor wfll it be right for yon to assert that 
the Hand ,s aot an ‘instrument 1 Because inasmuch aa it is 
ound to be a came operating towards a certain end, you cannot 

but regard it as that particular kind of ‘agency’; and as it 

wnnot very well be regarded as the Nominative or any other 
Eureka, you would have to postulate a seventh Karaha (if you 
do not regard it as the ‘ Instrument’) ! You cannot argue that 

r ^ °P eration the Hand towards the burn- 

mg of fire , s not direct but interposed (by the action of the 
fuel, etc.) we cannot regard it as the cause of the burning, 
^t only the cause of its cause." Because the same might £ 
said with regard to the Nominative agency also (whicj Z 
would thus according to you, cease to be a Karaka); because 
between the operation of the agent (wood-cutter) and the 
broken splinters of the wood, there intervene many other 
operations, such as the operation of the axe, the cutting, and 
so forth. It might be said in answer to this, that in this 
latter case all the intervening, operations belong to the Agent 
and as such they do not deprive this latter of the causal 
c aracter. But then, the same may be said with regard to 
the Hand also. Thus then your definition is wrong; simply 
because ,t does not apply to things like the Hand, whose 
instrumental character is unquestioned. The above reason 
mg a!so serves to refute the view that the expression 
harakantara (m the definition of Jcarana) means ‘ those 

a kT iT the Nominative and the Objective.’ [As the 
acknowledged Instrument, Hand, is ‘taken up in the ac- 
comphshment of another instrument, which is neither the 
Nominative nor the Objective], 

i“, 98) , Nor can «"> lament be de6 0 ed as the object 
or stratum <«*,„) of the agent, operation. BemL 
when a man makes an effort to set his body in mot on 
becomes the pbject of his operation of effort is, either the 
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action of bodily motion, or the body as qualified by that 
action; and hence these will have to be regarded as the 
* instrument ’ in the said action (of * chalana!, setting into 
motion) ; but this cannot be accepted; because a thing cannot 
be the instrument towards itself in the future state 
[t. e., while the setting into motion of the body is not accoiu- 
plished, the motion of the body is still in the future; and as 
such this latter cannot be the instrument towards the form* 
er; and similarly the body qualified by the motion, does not 
exist until the body has been set in motion, and as such this 
could not be the instrument towards this latter.] Nor could 
this objection be escaped by adding the qualification of * Di¬ 
rect ’ (sUksat), —the Instrument being defined as the direct 
object of the operation of the agent.'* Because (even though 
•this addition may save you as regards the action of the Self 
in the shape of the Effort to set the body in motion, where 
the body is the direct object) the objection would remain in 
force, as regards the action of the Self towards the setting of 
the Mind and such other things into activity, (which are the 
direct objects of the operation of the Self); and secondly 
because this definition would 'not apply tip all Instruments 
(for instance the axe in cutting is not the direct object of the 
cutter’s operation, who operates through his hand). 

(299) You will perhaps argue that the hetu or cause of a 
certain action is certainly the object or subtij’ate of the opera¬ 
tion of the agent or doer of that action, and this cause will be 
the * Instrument ’ for that action. This also cannot be 
maintained, we reply; as by this definition there could be 
no instrumentality in the action of the sprouting of r seeds, 
according to Atheists [as according to them there is no doer 
or agent in this case];—and further by this definition it will 
be necessary to exclude, from the category of * Bight 

" Thus, the Purvapaksin, would say, as the effort it the action of the .Self, the 
jjody cannot be said to be its direct object. 
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ignition’, the cognition that we have after deep sleep . that 
I have been sleeping happily'), as during deep sleep there is 
no actual cogniser (the Self having reverted at that time to 
its state of pure consciousness, without the upudhi in the 
shape of the cognitive faculty which is necessary for its 
emg a cogniser oi agent), and hence (by your definition) there 

T * ”° Y rUme ' lt e!l ' ,er ’' wWI » right cognition, 

there have been enumerated (by you) distinct Vpuihis in the 

shape of Instruments. And, if in order to avoid this, von 
-were to assert that the presence of the Cognitive faculty is not 
necessary for the Agent (in the case of CognitL,, thin tUs 
admission of yours could be made to extend too far (for your 
acceptance). [That is to say, in that case it would not be 
necessary for the Creator of the world to be endowed with 
tie Cogmttve Faculty; and the creation would have to be 

to the T? t ° l U0 ^ mli ' re M “tter.] Then again, according 
til “ S IC doctrme ' as aU causes would be the object of 

"‘■TT °‘ «.** <■*• *«*>• there would be no cause 

::ti b fr r . dea “ itio “ > ™ w -"•« « 

J. u say Amen to this, then all that remains for you to 
' ferenfate the Instrument from is tokat U not a caul; and 

1^: ,™“ "f“ f0r fc0 define the Znstrnment 
te add ^ ca r ; “ d 5t * “**« alfort on your part 

(300) [Page 263.] To the above you may reply 
Qualifications have been added not for the purpose of ex- 
^Ming o ier things, but for the purpose of showing that a 
r'o “ the said distinctive form, be spoken of by 

o word • A« -a,,..” But in that case the • Kara M • being 

‘ . ‘"1 has the distinctive form mentioned'in you! 

M mt on, the definition would come to contain a mere men- 

is tltc thing to be defined; and it 
. ' b6 tho sta tement of the definition, that you n r ofess 

Provide. Aor would it be right to argue thati “the 
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only purpose of definition consists in showing the g__,uudsfor 
the use or application oE the word dcnpting the thing to be 
defined [i. e., the definition is nothing more than the pointing 
out oE the signification of this word].” This, we say, is not 
right; because in that case, that which is possessed of odour 
would not be a * definition * of the Earth [as the word ‘Earth’ 
does not mean or signify that which, is possessed of odour]. 
Then again, if such be your standpoint, then why did you 
not point out the denotation of the word ‘ karana ’ by the 
statement 4 everything is karana ’? You might retort by 
saying—“ I should have done this only if everything were ac¬ 
tually spoken of as ‘ karana .” But to this our rejoinder 

would be that the definition put forward by you would be all 
right only if all lcaranas or agencies were spoken of as 
* karana as a matter of fact however, neither the Nominative 
nor the Objective is spoken of as ‘ karana ’ [and hence your 
definition is not sound]. 

(301) “ But,” the opponent argues, “ we do find the Nom¬ 
inative spoken of as the karana ; as for instance, (1) in ordi¬ 
nary parlance, in such sentences as ‘Devadatta is the pramana 
or authority in this matter’ (where Devadatta, the Nomina¬ 
tive agent, is spoken of as ‘ pramaria’ which is a Karana), and 
(2) in scientific works, as in Nyayasutra II—i-67, where the 
authoritative character of the whole Veda is sought to be es¬ 
tablished on the basis of the fact that the Irustivorthy person is 
an authority or pramana, —as is found in the case of those por¬ 
tions of the Veda that deal with incantations and medicines; 
[where also the trustworthy person, the Nominative agent, is 
spoken of as pramana, which is karana]” This is not right, 
we reply; for we ask—is this use of the word * karana ’ as 
applied to the Nominative, only figurative (indirect), like the 
application of the word * fire ’ to the (bright) Boy ? or is it 
literal, (direct) ? And if on the basis of your assumption the 
use be literal or direct, thon we find that this view is negatived 
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or made untenable by the argument that in that case, the word 
*karana ’ would, on the same grounds, be applied to the Objec¬ 
tive also; and hence there is no other alternative save that 
of regarding the said use of the word as onl j figurative. 

(302) [Page 265] It may be urged that the word 
* karana ’ is actually applied to the Objective also, when 
this latter is spoken of in the form of the Instrument. But 
it is absolutely impossible to point out any instance of such 
usage, either in ordinary parlance or in scientific works; for 
where do you find the sentence ‘ g hate no, pashyati' used in 
the sense of ‘ ghat am pashytti ’? If there be any such usage 
only in your mind, we cannot make up our mind to pay any 
regard to it. Because (if we were to pay any regard to such 
individual freaks) we may have to accept the fact of the 
name ‘ karana ’ being applied to all cognisable things,—a fact 
which would be present in the mind of that person of 
perverted intelligence who holds that ‘every cognisable 
object is an Instrument.’ The Opponent may urge,— 

“ we do not meet with such a sentence as * yhatena. pashyati 
because no such sentence is ever used by people (and not 
because the Instrumental character does not belong 1o the 
Objective); as certainly it is not necessary that people should 
actually speak of each and everything that may have a certain 
character, as having that character.” That might be so; 
but it is incumbent on you to point out instances where the 
name ‘ karana ’ is actually applied to the ohjeclir,* ■ but, as a 
matter of fact, any concrete instance of such application it is 
absolutely impossible to find. 

(o0-j) [1 age 266] Nor can the Instrument be defined as 
that which is inseparably relat <1 to the action* Because 
‘ ayogamjnvacheh! eda (inseparability -non non-companion- 
thip) ul t imately mean s only * yoga ’ (companionship or 

•The other age wes though VdaUd~. the actu,., are i„u,«rabhj 
semnocted with it; it is only tbo Instrument which is thus inseparably connected. 
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connection); and thus th _ definition would only mean that 
the Instrument is that which is related or connected to the 
action by connection ; and this would be tautological. It 
may be explained that the word ‘ sambandhi ' or ‘ related 9 
denotes relationship at some particular point of time, and 
hence it is with a view to indicate relationship at all times 
that we have the qualification ‘ ayogauyavachchhedena 9 or 
* inseparably . 9 This also is not right; because as a 
matter of fact, the word ‘related 9 docs not denote relation¬ 
ship at any particular time; and hence there would be no 
need for the adding of other*words for the purpose of 
denoting relation*nip at other times , not already expressed. 
In answer to this it may be urged that— f ‘ the word ‘ related *- 
signifying mere relationship in a general way, if we had that 
word alone in the definition, then it would be made applicable 
to the Nominative and such other agencies of the action also, 
by taking the general word ‘related’ as serving the purpose 
of denoting relationship at a particular time (which would 
apply to the Nominative also), even though these other 
agencies may not be related to the action at other points of 
time; and hence with a view to preclude this we add an¬ 
other word to signify relationshir at other points /i f time also." 
This again cannot be accepted; because just as you have 
argued with regard to the general relationship signified by 
the word ‘ related, 5 so it might be said with regard to this 
other word also that you add: That is to say, this other 
word also signifying in general the relationship at other points 
of time, it might be taken as referring only to some one point 
out }f the many ‘ other points of time and so for the purpose 
preclud ng the non-relationship at the other points of time, it 
would be necessary for you to add another qualifying, word. 

(304) It may be that you intend to preclude (by the 
qualification) tho non-relationship at any time (i.e., the 
Non-relationship at all times). But this may be got at by 
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means of the word * related ’ itself; and there is no need for 
seeking to get at it by means of another word. If it is argued 
that “ the Universality of the Non-relationship is got at by the 
preclusion of the negation ( i . e., by the double negation)”,— 
then we reply that the preclusion of negation is nothing more 
than simple affirmation. 

(305) It may be asserted that what is meant by the 
word ayogavyavachchhedSna’, • inseparably ’, is that the 
Instrument to which the ‘ relationship’ belongs is such that 
it never becomes the substratum of Non-relationship (i.e., 
it does not permit of the co-existence in itself of the 
relationship and its negation). This again is not right; 
as in the other Agencies (of the Nominative, &c.) also, at the 
time that th>y are related to the action, there is no non-re- 
lationship (and hence the definition would include these 
also). Nor would it be right to add the word ‘ always ’ (or 
at all times’); because in that case we would ask—would the 
relationship of the action with the Instrument exist also at 
the time that the Instrument itself is non-existent ? (for 
certainly it should do so if it is to exist ‘ at all times’). If 
you add the qualification ‘ while the Instrument exists’, then in 
that case the word ‘ sambandhi ’ in your definition would be 
superfluous; as it would be enough to define the Instrument 
as that which while it exists is qualified or characterised 
by ayogavyavachchheda (inseparable relationship)* Or 
you might define it merely as ‘ Sambandhi Kriyaya,'— this 
word itself being meant to convey relationship at all 
times (which grammatically the possessive termination in 
* 8 am bandhi ’ is quite capable of expressing); as we have 
already pointed out above. 


® The definition would bo in tbe form ydmtsattvam kriyaya 
hSdena; tho third cane termination in the last word denoting 
f pacification . ° 


ayogavyavachch- 
qwj 1 ification or 
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(80G) If you are ready to accept this signification of the 
word 4 sambandlu \ after having, by some perverted course 
of reasoning, shown the necessity of that word in your 
definition,—‘then we put forward the following objections :— 
By your definition, the proximity of the asterism of ‘ Rohmi * 
would bo the 4 Instrument*, in the action of the rising of 
tho asterism of 4 Krillika * that precedes it; and further 
tho setting of the fourteenth asterism counted from the 
beginning would be the 4 Instrument * in the rising of the 
fourteenth asterism after that.* Nor can this be regarded 
us right; as the two events rising and setting) occurring 
simultaneously (and not one after the other), the one can 
never be regarded as he cause of the other (as sequence is a 
necessary factor in all causal relation) ; and not being a cause , 
’t cannot be regard-das an agency (karalca) towards the other 
[because the Ag°nt is onlj a particular kind of Cause ] ; and 
so lasdy, there is no possibility of its being the 4 instrument 9 
(which is only a particular kind of Agency). . 

(307) Nor will it be right for you to argue that in the 
case ched there is no sort of 4 relationship* present. As you 
cannot deny the fact that there is an inoariable concomitance 
between the two events; and such concomitance has the 
character of a natural relation-hip. You might urge that 

the 4 relati mshio * intended is that of cause and effect. 

* • 

But this also is not possible ; as in that case the sdmagrl or 
J contingent accessories tending to bring about a certain effect, 
would have to be regarded as 4 instrument.’ 44 Amen ! be it 
so”—you might exclaim. But can you be happy by merely 
repeating this sacred syllable ? It would seem as if you 
were going to pronounce a certain scriptural incantation 

° There are 28 asterisms distributed among the twelve zodiacal signs located 
in the ecliptic circle. This circle in its continuous revolution makes ihe zodiacal 
signs and the asterisms with them rise and set in regular order, so that at the time 
that the sixth sigu with the thirteenth asterism would besotting in the West, the 
twelfth sign with the 23th Aatenam would ue rising io the East.] 
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prefaced by this sacred syllable, seeking to force us to believe 
in the dogma that the * contingent accessory also is an 
instrument’, in which we have no trust. 

(303) * The opponent argues : “(The definition of ‘ Ins¬ 
trument’ that we have put forward involves the relationship 
of cause and effect; and this cannot apply to the Contingent 
Accessory or Auxiliary, beeausej As a matter of fact the 
Contingent Accessory does not constitute the ‘ cause’, which is 
only one part out of its many parts, each of which severally 
forms the ‘cause’ of various kinds {samavay , asamaoayi 
S' 1 ') > an< l the ‘ Contingent Accessory’ is only that in the wake 
of which (in close sequence to which) the effect invariably 
follows.” This is hardly satisfactory ; as this definition of 
the ‘ Contingent Accessory ’ is found applicable to the Instru¬ 
ment also, which would thus itself become a ‘Contingent 
Accessory; and in this manner a Kriya or Action woujd 
have to be regarded as the insi.rump.nt of Disjunction and 
such other effects (due to that action); and this Disjunction 
again would have to be regarded as the instrument of the 
consequent destruction of Conjunction or contact! 

(309) Then again, the character of the cause consist¬ 
ing in b^ing the necessary and invariable antecedent,— 
which according to you resides severally in each of the parts 
of the contingent accessory (as a whole} also (as this is also 
the necessary and invariable antecedent of the effect),— 
how can you say that this latter is not the' * cause’? (And 
if it is the ‘ cause it becomes included in the definition of 
the 1 Instrument]. In reply to this it may be urged that, 

" fcl,e contingent accessory t?f a certain effect includes also 
that 'point of time which precedes the appearance of the effect; 
and certainly this could have no existence at that same* 
point of time (as this would involve the a'-surdity of the point 
of time existing in itself) fcon .squently the ‘contingent 
• Hera we have the Khandana of the lalcshana of ^Sdmagri.’ 
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accessory * not always being the antecedent of the effect, 
it cannot be regarded as the * cause ’]. ” But this is 
not right. Because for the very reason that you pro¬ 
pound, the point of time preceding the appearance of the 
effect is not regarded as the * cause’; and for this reason 
it’does not enter as a factor in the * Contingent Accessory * 
of the cause. [Consequently, if the definition of the 
Instrument applies to the Contingent Accessory qualified by 
time, it becomes defective, in that it is too wide.] 

(310) * Then again, the * Instrument * cannot be as it 

has been defined. Because, ih some cases* even though the 
instrument may be fully active, may it not bring about the 
action (of which it is the instrument), ail along the time that it 
itself exists? [e.g., the axe is an ‘ instrument ’ in the cutting, 
and yet it doe3 not produce the cutting during all the time 
that it is in operation; for instance, it is in operation from 
the time that it is raised by the hand up to the time that it 
actually falls upon the wood to be cut; but the cutting is 
produced only at this last point of time]. + And further, it i3 
impossible for you to adduce evidence to prove that the 
instrument (axe) does not continue to operate even for a 
moment, at the time that the action (cutting) actually appears; 
and hence it becomes doubtful (in the absence of such evi¬ 
dence) [whether the operation of the instrument is really the 

o au thor having shown that the definition of Instrument is too wide 
now proceeds to show that it is too n%rrow t in that it does not apply to such well- 
known instruments as the axe and the like, 

° The translation follows the interpretation of the Vidydsugarl and the 
Chitsukhr. Shankara .Mishra reads and explains the passage differently. He reads 
4 Kriyd — akdle * which he explains as * at the time that the action does not come 
into existence,—*, e., at the point of time preceding the appearance of the action’; 
the passage thus means that 4 there is no evidence available for proving that at this 
previous point of time also the action of cutting does not actually inhere in the axo 
which is being raised and let fail.’ This tortuous interpretation also points to tho, 
same argument as has bee. deduced from tho passage by the simpler interpro* 
Ution of the ChiiiukkU 
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antecedent to the cutting, or it is simultaneous with it]; and 
thus the definition becomes inapplicable to this Instrument 
[as according to the definition it is necessary that the opera¬ 
tion of the Instrument be the necessary antecedent of the 
action]. [In the case just mentioned it is doubtful whether 
or not the instrument is operating at the moment of the ap¬ 
pearance of the action ; but there are cases where it is certain 
that the instrument is operating at the time ; for instance] 
in the case where a tangible substance remains touched by 
tho hand for a long time, it must be admitted that there 
continues (even at the time of the appearance of the action of 
touching) the contact of the organ of touch which is the 1 instru¬ 
ment ’ of the true sensation of touch [and this contact being 
the operation of the organ towards the action of touching, 
the two are found to be simultaneous], 

(311) Then again, if you add to your definition of the 
‘instrument’the qualifying clause ‘as long as it exists’, it 
would mean that the thing is an ‘instrument’ during all the 
time that it exists (and not only at the time that it is operative 
towards the bringing about of a certain action). You cannot 
argue that the causal nature (of the thing) exists only at 
certain points of time (and nob at all times of its existence); 
as - the causal nature consists only in the necessary and 
invariable relationship with tho point of time immediately 
preceding the appearance of the effect; and as the factor of 
time already enters into this, it cannot be further referred 
to any other factor of time (as one time cannot be said to 
exist at another time). 

(312) You may urge that—“what is meant by the 

Instrument being related inseparably to the action, is that 
tho action (surely) invariably follows on its existence. ” But 
what do you mean by this ? (1) Does it mean that the 

action invariably appears after the instrument ? (2) or that 
tho action invariably appears during the existence of the 
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instrument? (3) or that the action invariably persists after 
the instrument? The first of these alternatives cannot be 
accepted; as in that case the contingent accessory will 
have to be regarded as ‘ instrument’, while the character 
of instrument will have to be denied to the Hand and such 
other well-known instruments-;—[because the action does 
not appear after the hand has ceased to exist] ; and lastly, 
we will have to regard Pleasure, Pain and such other 
cognisable things to be true means or instilments of cognitions. 
Nor can you urge that the cognisable thing is certainly an 
instrument of the Cognition. Because no one ever regards 
them as sueh. Nor is the second of the above alterna¬ 

tives acceptable; because in that case the definition of 
of ‘instrument’ will not apply to the organ of Touch, which 

remains in contact with the tangible object for a long time,_ 

as if in such a case the mind happens to be pre-occupied, the 
sensation of touch (with regard to which the organ would be 
the Instrument) does not appear. Nor again can the 
third alternative be accepted; as in that case such other 
things as the contingent accessory and the like will have to be 
regarded as ‘instruments’; and in the view that things have 
a permanent (and not mere momentary) existence, the pro¬ 
duction or appearance of the jar will have to be regarded as 
the 'instrument of the jar (which exists invariably after 
its production, and which may be called a 'h-iya* in the 
sense of tint which is done or brought about, i. e., an Effect], 
Nor lastly is the fourth alternative possible; as according to 
this all things that happen to coexist at one time will have to 
be regarded as ' instruments ’ to one another. (Not finding 
any of these meanings of your definition possible) you may 
explain your definition of the ‘ Instrument’—as that which 
is inseparably related to the action—to mean that the ‘ins¬ 
trument’ is that which, when operation, does not fail to 
produce the desired result. But this definition will not 
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apply to such well-known Instruments as the Hand and the 
like [as in the above quoted case where the hand is in long, 
continuous contact with an object, if the mind happens, to b6 
pre-occupied, the result, in the shape of the sensation of touch, 
does not appear, even though its operation, in the shape of 
its contact, is present all the time.] 

[The author now proceeds to refute the definitions of 4 Vydpdra * 
or 4 Operation ,*—a term that has been introduced by the opponent into 
the definition of the 4 Instrument.’] 

(313) . What again, we ask, is this * Vyapara ’, * Opera¬ 
tion ’ of the Instrument? (1) Is it the cause produced by it ? 
(2) Or the cause having that Instrument for its substratum ? 
The first is not possible; because no such cause is produced 
by the minor premiss* (which is universally regarded as the 
* instrument’ of inferential cognition). 

(314) +The Opponent may argue as follows—“ The first 
perception of the smoke (which is the inferential indicative, 
probans, Linga) in the mountain (which is the paksa, or 
4 Subject ’ of Inference) can be regarded as the 4 instrument’ 
of the inferential conclusion, only on the ground that, 
through the remembrance of the Major Premiss ( invari¬ 
able concomitance of the probans with the Major term 
or predicate of the Conclusion), it actually does produce the 
vyapara or operation in the shape of the second recogni¬ 
tion of the probans-, and thus in reality the cognition 
of the major term (which is the inferential conclusion) 
is brought about directly by this second recognition of the 
minor term as concomitant with that which is invariably 

° In the reasoning—the mountain is fiery, because there is smoke in it which 
la invariably concomitant with fire,—it is the recognition of the presence of smoke 
hi the mountain which is called 4 Lingaparamarsha.* 

f In the case of the inf erence in question, the man sees the smoke in the 
mountain, this is the fir$t recognition; then he remembers the fact that smoke is 
concomitant with fire ; and then comes the conception that this mountain contains 
ilia smoke which is concomitant with fire,—this is the tecondrec qnition. 
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•concomitant ■with that major term. [And thus this is the 
cause of Inference, and it is produced by the first 
recognition oj the probans which thus becomes the Instru¬ 
ment].” 

(315) This however is not right. For in a case where 
the Inference (of the presence of Fire in the Mountain) is 
deduced from the very first perception of Smoke in the 
Mountain, accompanied by the remembrance of the invariable 
concomitance of Smoke and Fire—this concomitance having 
been perceived elsewhere than in the Mountain,—the infer¬ 
ence follows directly from the aforesaid first perception of 
the smoke in the mountain; and as thus there would be no 
second perception of the smoke (which according to the 
opponent, would be the cause produced by the first percep¬ 
tion ; the said first perception would, according to your defi¬ 
nition, have no operation towards the Inference, and would 
on that account, not be regarded as the ‘ Instrument’ of that 
inference! It might be argued that, “just as in the case of 
the collision of two things moving i,n opposite directions, the 
contact is regarded as being due to ( both the things,—so 
in the same manner, the ‘ remembrance of concomitance ’ 
leading to the conclusion may be regarded as due to the 
perception of it elsewhere and also that in the mountain ; and 
thus as this perception would be followed by the second 
perception it would have this latter as its ‘ operation ’, and 
would thus fulfil the conditions of the * Instrument.” 
This again, we reply, is not right. For the cognition of 
the minor premiss—' the Smoke that I see in the mountain 
is that which is invariably concomitant with Fire’—may be 
obtained merely by the remembrance of the Smoke perceived 
elseivhere as concomitant with Fire ; just as the cognition 
of the negation or absence of something appears only after 
tjhe remembranco of tho object of which it is the negation ; 
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[and hence the cognition of the minor premiss cannot be 
regarded as being due to the two perceptions of smoke as 
urged above], “ What you say may be the case with the 
cognition of things that are always dependent upon some¬ 
thing else (as in the case of the negation of an object); the 
case of the negation of the smoke however is different, inas¬ 
much as the notion of ‘ smoke ’ is not always dependent upon 
the notion of -its concomitance ; because as a matter of fact 
wc find that the first conception that we have of the smoke 
is of it alone, independently of any other concomitance relating 
to it.” But you cannot put forward any sound evidence 
in proof of the assertion that the ‘necessary dependence’ is 
not present in the case in question,—especially in face of 
the fact that we have already shown above in what manner 
the cognition of the minor premiss is obtained.* “ But 
as a matter of fact, in the case of the inference in 
question, we find that what leads to the conclusion is the 
cognition of smoke in the mountain , and any previous cog¬ 
nition of it that we may have had has no efficacy towards 
the inferential conclusion ; and hence any such cognition 
cannot be regarded as in any way helping towards the con¬ 
clusion [at any rate without the intervening perception of 
the smoke on the mountain ; and thus the much-discussed 
definition of ‘operation’ becomes applicable].” But 
this would be all right only after you had conclus¬ 
ively proved that the character of the ‘Instrument’ can 
belong to that only which is ‘operative.’ 

(316) [Page 275.] “ Certainly in the case in question 
also that which is ‘instrumental’ in bringing about the cog¬ 
nition of the smoke as concomitant with Fire is the nirvikal- 
l>alca, abstract, or non-determinate, idea that one has of the 

• The cognition of the ainoko as concomitant with fire is obtained even 
I'dforc we perceive it in the mountain ; hence it will be extremely difficult for you 
i 1 prove that the notion of smoke is not always accompanied by that of its con- 
< umit&nce with fire. 
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smoke by itself (of the kind -which invariably precedes 
all determinate cognition of things).” This again 
we cannot accept. For in the case of things that 
are in permanent union with one another (as in the case 
of Negation), the cognition of one of them does not ne¬ 
cessarily depend upon any non-determinate cognition of 
it (but is brought about by the cognition of its companion or 
correlative); and as thus the determinate cognition of things 
is possible even without their non-detcrminatc cognition,— 
there is no evidence in support of what you say with regard 
to the process of cognitions. “ In the case of the cognition 
of permanent correlates we shall postulate a preceding non- 
determinate cognition.” This is not right, we reply ; for 
as the cognition of such correlates can be easily explained, as 
due to other causes (as e. g. the cognition of their correlatives) 
there can be no ground for assuming the non-determinate 
cognition. In fact, you yourself also admit that it is the 
peculiar characteristic of permanent correlates that the cogni¬ 
tion of one is brought about by r,he cognition of the other. 

(317) —‘ In any case that which brings about the cogni¬ 
tion of the minor premiss (which will constitute the instru¬ 
mental ‘operation’) may be regarded as the ‘Instrument’ of 
the inferential conclusion (and thus the definition of ‘Ins¬ 
trument' or its ‘operation’ remains intact).” This again is 
not possible, we reply. For if this principle were admitted, 
even the sense-organs would have to be regarded as ‘Instru- 
meiics’ of Inference in some cases (oiz. y when the minor pre¬ 
miss is the result of direct Sense-perception). [And thus 
tliere would be no difference between Inferential and Percep¬ 
tive Cognition, both of which would have Sense-organs for 
their ‘instrument’.] We need not pursue this matter any 
further. 

(318) There is yet another objection to the above- 
mentioned definition (in para. 310) of * Vyapara’ or t Opora- 
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involves absurdities and incongruities.) ? If the objection 
which we have urged against you is not sound, what then 
tion’:—By this definition the contact of the Ear with the 
Sound heard cannot be regarded as the ‘ operation’ of the ear; 
and thereby the ear cannot be regarded as the ‘instrument’ 
in the perception of sound ; while as a matter of fact (in all 
sense-perception) it is the contact (with the perceived object) 
that constitutes the ‘operation’ of the sense-organ concerned. 
No other ‘operation’ is possible in this case. For any such 
operation would have to be either momentary or permanent; 
but any momentary operatiou of the sense-organs other than 
* Contact ’ is riot known of; and if the operation were 
a permanent one, there would arise the same objection 
that we have pointed out on a previous occasion (viz., that 
being permanent the operation could not be 'produced by any¬ 
thing). It may be asked—“ Why cannot we regard the 
sound itself—to be the ‘ operation’ (of the Ear) ? ” We 

reply—this is not possible; for as the Sound is the 
object of hearing, it can never be regarded as the instrument. 

(319) Page 277. “What harm would there be if in cer¬ 
tain cases one and the same thing were both object and instru¬ 
ment ?” In the case of Hearing, we reply, we find that the Cog¬ 
nition of Sound is the effect or result of the whole process, and 
the Sound forms an integral qualifying factor of it ; and when 
it thus forms a factor of the Effect, if it were also made a 
factor in the Instrument (of the same Effect), there would 
arise the partial incongruity of one and the same 
tiling (sound) having the two mutually contradictory 
characters of the cause and the effect. “ But this 
ivirne incongruity is found in the case of the contact 
of the Eye and the Jar being reg.u . d as the ‘opera- 
lion’ of the Ky ■ towards the (visual) cognition of the Jar 
(where the Jar forms a factor of the causal operation).” Tt 
" v be so • • q-.b • b .t what is that to u« (who hold 
■Hi th e . at. >u and definition of everything in the world 
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is the purpose in your quoting another parallel case ? If on 
the other hand, the objection is sound, it will serve to invali¬ 
date the other parallel case also. We, who aim at final 
Release only, aud hold all things to be inexplicable, have 
no love for anything of ordinary experience. It was for this 
reason that Janaka, the King of the Mithila, being free from 
all attachment, and desirous of final Release only, said—‘Let 
the whole of Mithila be burned ; nothing will be burned that 
is mine.’ * 

(320) Nor can ‘Operation’ be defined as that which has the 
Instrument for its substratum (the second alternative put for¬ 
ward in para 313). For by this definition the Cognition of the 
Minor Term as concomitaut with the inferential indicative 
(i. e., the minor premiss) will not be the ‘instrument’ of the 
inferential conclusion (as there is no operation subsisting in 
that cognition). Even if we were to accept the view that 
there is a non-determinate cognition of the inferential in¬ 
dicative (preceding its determinate cognition as con¬ 
comitant with the Minor Term),—that nondeterminate 
cognition would not be the substratum of the latter cogni¬ 
tion (and thus too the definition of ‘operation’ not being 
applicable, the instrumental character cannot belong to the 
minor premiss), t if the Operation, which subsists in (has 
for its substratum) something which is not the cause or 
instrument of the Inferential Conclusion, were regarded as 
the operation of that which is the instrument of that conclu¬ 
sion,—then this principle would lead to most undesirable 
consequences. 

° This refers to the well-known verse in the Mahabharata-d/j$Aj7<xyd77i pradi- 
ptdyam na me kinehana dahyate. 

f This anticipates the objection that though the cognition of the 
minor premiss subsists in the Cognising Self, yet it could be regarded as the operation 
of the non-determinate cognition of smoke, which would thus become the * Instru¬ 
ment’of the Inference of Fire. Tho answer is that in this manner anything 
might bo the Instrument of anything. 
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(321) [Page 270]. It has been explained by the 
opponent (in para. 312) that the true Instrument (or Cause) 
is that which never fails in producing result (literally, which 
is never non-concomitant with the result). Now what does 
this mean ? (1) Doe3 it mean that the Result is sure to exist 
at the time when the cause exists ? (2) Or it is sure to exist at 
the time subsequent to that at which the cause exists ? The 
former is not possible; because it must be held that the 
cause must have an existence prior to the effect (it having 
been defined as the invariable antecedent). Nor can the 
second alternative be accepted; because if by this sequence 
(of the effect) be meant immediate sequence, then in that 
case, * if the character of * Instrument ’ were attributed to 
a thing operating in some sort of way towards the result, 
such wellknown instruments as the Hand and the like 
would cease to be ‘ instruments while if the instrumental 
character were attributed to a thing on the ground of its 
continuing operative until the appearance of the result, it 
would have to be attributed to the nominative and such other 
agents also. If then you include the sequence to even such 
tilings as are not necessarily immediate antecedents (in view 
of the instrumental character of the Hand, for instance),— 
(lion also, your definition fails to include such intruments 
as the Hand and the like : because there are cases where 
'if tor the Hand has carried on certain operations, 
obstacles appear and the result is not achieved (and thus 
(ho instrumentality of the Hand fails to produce the Result , 
••ml hence cannot be spoken of as ‘ phalavijabhichari ’). If, on 
(ho other hand, you intend all the operations extending up to 
i ho appearance of thi3 Result, then, inasmuch as no interruption 
'votild be possible, your theory would come to this that every 
•goncy tending towards the result is ‘ instrumental.’ 


° The namlis regarded as the ‘ Instrument ’ of cooking, because it operates 
| " hat end inasmuch as collecting fuel, placing the pot, and so forth. None 

KZZTT h ° Wav , er > £o,lowed b y tho reau| t immediately ■ and so the 
W* f Instrument ’ fails to apply in this case. 
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(322) Farther, when you say that there should be 
non-failure to produce the result of that which is operative,—- 
(1) is it the operation that does not fail to produce the 
result ? or the instrument accompanied by the operation ? 
If the former, then the hand would cease to be an * instru¬ 
ment’; (especially in the case where, though certain operations 
have been gone through by the hand, the result fails to 
appear on account of impediments after those operations). 
For the same reason, the second alternative also cannot be 
accepted; and moreover in this latter case, the sacrificial 
performance could not be regarded as ‘ instrumental ’ in 

bringing about the attainment of Heaven [as the performance 
has ceased long before the result appears; and what 

precedes the result is not the performance along ivith its 

operation, the Apurva, but the ApTirva only.]; specially as 

even Prabhakara—who holds that the ‘ Instrument ’ towards 
the attainment of Heaven is the * Apilrva which is what 
is meant by the sentence (‘ yagena svargam bhaoayet ’), 
and not the sacrificial performance which has long ceased to 
exist,—admits that the final act in the sacrificial performance 
is instrumental towards the final result. [And thus according 
to this view also the sacrifice is an instrument; so it is not 
right that this should not be included in the definition of the 
instrument.] 

f Another definition of ‘ instrument ’ is next taken up.] 

° The Mlmamsakaa hold that between the Sacrifice and the final appearance of 
the result, there persists au active force set going by the sacrifice. Without this it 
cannot be explained how the sacrifice, which has ceased to exist long ago, can 
be the cause of the result So the sacrifice sets into motion the apurva, and this 
§nally brings about the result. Prabhakara’s view is that in this manner it is the 
apilrva and not the sacrifice that is tho Instrument of the result. Though he lays 
down this as the general rule, yet in certain cases,' v for instance in the case of the 
jparaha-purnarnii8a sacrifice, which is made up of a number of minor sacrifices,— ho 
holds that each of the minor sacrifices has its own apurva , and this apilrva helps tho 
next sacrifice in producing its own apurva ; and so on a* J on, thejast of the scries 
not having any further sacrifice to help, helps, aud is thus instrumental in, the 
bringing about of the final result. 
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(323) “ The instrument is that, being equipped with 

which alone, the Agent accomplishes the act; and hence the 
Pramana, .means or Instrument of Eight Cognition, is that 
being equipped with which alone the agent has the right cogni¬ 
tion.” ‘This definition also, we reply, is not tenable. For it 
would imply that we would have to regard as ‘Instruments 
of Eight Cognition , even such well-known non-instruments 
as the ‘ destruction of the (momentary) qualities of the 
Cognising Self’ (with which ‘destruction 5 the Self is equip¬ 
ped at the time of the Cognition). 

(324) If the definition be amended to read “ The 

Instrument of Bight Cognition is that cause of the action 
of cognition e quipped with which alone the agent has the 
right cognition 55 ,—this also cannot be accepted ; as by this 
definition, in the case of the right cognition of happiness, we 
should have to regard as an ‘ instrument 5 of that cognition, 
also the operation of that which is its real instrument.! 
You may say—“ Certainly, it is”; but this is not right; 
because the operation in question ( i.e the Mind-Self 
contact) has no operation of its own; and as thus it does not 
operate in any way towards the action, it cannot be regarded 
as an ‘agency 5 towards that action ; and as the ‘ Instrument 5 
is only a particular kind of ‘agency, 5 the said operation 

< m never be regarded as an ‘Instrument. 5 You may 
add the qualification ‘which is operative 5 (to the phrase 

* cause of action 5 in the above definition). But this also 
will not be right; as in that case that which is operative could 

°The Self has many such qualities as are appearing and disappearing at every 
-rnent,—according to the Logician ; at each time that the ^lf has a cognition, it is 
•torn to be equipped with the absence or destruction of many of these momentary 
Thus these qualities would fullil the conditions of the definition of 

• Mrurnent.’ 

t The Mind is the instrument of the cognition of happiness. Its operation 
"■'"•iHta in its coming into contact with the Cognising Self. This contact ie the 
of the cognition , and without it the Self cannot have the cognition. Hence the 
dilution would include this ‘Contact’ also. 
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not be regarded as tbe ‘Instrument*; * because by this 
definition it will be the ‘cause of action’ along with its opera- 
ion that should have to be regarded as the ‘Instrument’ ; and 
as the cause along with its operation would not have any 
further operation, it would not have the character of the 
Instrument (which, according to you, must be something that 
is operative). 

{Page 281) You may add the explanation that—“the ins¬ 
trumental character belongs to the operative thing as apart 
from the factor of operation ; and certainly, the definition 
of Instrument does apply to that thing; that which has the 
instrumental character is also operative ; and hence it is only 
tbe operative thing that is called the ‘Instrument.” This 
also we cannot admit ; because according to this definition 
when a person is washing a piece of cloth by alternately^ 
lifting and dropping it, the cloth, which in reality is the object , 
would be the Instrument. f 

t (325) Then again, it is necessary for you to explain 
what is the instrumentality of that which you seek to define. 
If you explain it as consisting in the characteristics pointed 
out in your definition, then you fall into the vicious circle 
(the knowledge of the Dehnition depending upon the com¬ 
prehension of instrumentality, and vice versa). If in order 
to avoid this, you were to explain that the instrumentality of 
the instrument consists in its own specific form (apart from 
the characteristics mentioned in definitions),—then, inas¬ 
much as the ‘specific form* of each individaul Instrument is 
distinct, any general definition of the Instrument would 

The sense is that by adding the qualification, you make the operation 
a constituent factor of the Instrument ; and as such, in order to be an Instrument it 
muQt have some other operation towards the final act. 

f The cloth is a ‘cause oC action’ ; and it has an operation ; and it is only 
when the washerman is equipped with this operative cloth that he can do the wash- 
* n g. Hence the Cloth, by your definition, is au ‘Instrument.* 

t Unless we understand wlmt is moant by the instrumentality of the Instru¬ 
ment,—1.«., until we know the ‘Instrument—we can have no interest in its definition. 
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invariably include instruments other than the one (the ‘speci¬ 
fic form* of which would be present to the mind of the en¬ 
quirer) ; arid thus the definition would become ‘ too wide*; 
as certainly the ‘specific form* of the Bye {the instrument 
of vision) is not the same as that of the Ear (the instrument 
of audition). 

(326) [Nor again can we accept the definition of 
the ‘ Means of Right Cognition,’ as that, being equipped 
with which alone can the agent have the right cognition 
mentioned in para. 323]. For in that case, the Sense-organs 
would not be the ‘Means of Right Cognition’; as it is found 
possible to have right cognition ( inferential and the rest) by 
persons not equipped with sense-organs (which are neces¬ 
sary only in one particular kind of cognitions, the sensuous ). 
You might say—“ but that inferential cognition is not Sensuuus 
Perception” True ; but it is not with reference to Sensuous 
Cognition alone that you are seeking to put forward the defini¬ 
tion (of the ‘Means of Right Cognition). It might be argued 
that, “ id the case of inferential cognition, even though the 
sam e particular Instruments, in the form of a Sense-organ and 
the like, are absent, yet inasmuch as all Instruments belong 
to the same class (‘Instrument’) as the Sense-organ, there 
cannot be the absence of all Instruments of that class; for 
certainly even inferential cognitions one cannot have until 
he is equipped with things which are as much ‘Instruments* 
as the Sense-organs.” But this also doss not solve the diffi¬ 
culty ; as it is up till now impossible to ascertain what is the 
generic character of the ‘Instrument’ (to which the Sense- 
organs and other instruments belong). 

(327) If then, you were to explain that, that thing being 
equipped with which alone the agent accomplishes that right 
cognition , is the Instrument of that cognition ,—* we cannot 

° This answer proceed - on the basis of two alternatives—(1) are we to regard 
as instrument that thing with which tho cogniser may be equipped at the time the 
he has some right cognition ? (2) or that with which he is equipped at every time 
that he h&B that particular kind of right cognition ? The former is not possible. 
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accept this either ; because in that case even such things as 
the small loin-cloth or the clothing that the person is wearing 
at the time will have to be regarded as the 'Instrument.’ [As 
there may be some right cognitions which a man will have when 
wearing such clothing, &c.] * If in order to meet this you 

were to add the qualification that—the Instrument of a right 
cognition is that thing equipped with which the agent accom¬ 
plishes all cognitions of the same kind as that cognition, —this 
also cannot be accepted ; because as a matter of fact we find 
that all inferential and verbal cognitions belong to the same 
class of ‘Indirector Non-immediate Cognitions’; and yet while 
inferential cognitions are accomplished when the agent is 
equipped with the knowledge of the Premisses, verbal cogni¬ 
tions are obtained when he is equipped with the knowledge 
of words : and under the circumstances, there can be no 
certainty as to all Indirect Cognitions being accomplished with 
the aid of one knowledge or the other ; and hence neither 
of the two can be rightly regarded as an ‘Instrument of Right 
Cognition ’ ?. You might urge that the * kinds’ of Cognition 
you mean are* Sensuous Cognition’, ‘Inferential Cognition’ and 
the like (and not any such as ‘Indirect Cognition’). This 
also will not be right; because t firstly, if you include any one 
of these ‘kinds’ of Cognition in your definition of the ‘Instru¬ 
ment of Right Cognition,’ then it would not include the Ins¬ 
truments of other Kinds of Cognition ; thus there would be a 
partial failure of the definition ; secondly, if you include all % 
kinds of cognition, then it would not include any Instru¬ 
ments at all; [as there is no Instrument that accomplishes 
all kinds of cognition] ; thirdly, if there be no restriction (as 
to whether one or all Kinds of cognition are meant), then 
you would not have one all-comprehensive definition (which 
ought to be the first condition fulfilled by all definitions). 

° This meets the second alternative. 

t If your definition be that equipped with which the agent accomplishes all 
sensuous cognitions,—then this will not include the means of inferential cognition. 
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(328) [Page 283] Another definition of the Instrument 
is pat forward :—“The Instrument is that in the absence of 
which (without which) the Nominative Agent and the Object 
do not bring about the action; thus the Instrument of Right 
Cognition is that without which the cognition and the cognis¬ 
ed do not bring about the right cognition.” This also, we 
reply, is not right: • Do you mean (1) that the cognition is 
not brought about by the cogniser and the cognised which 
latter are themselves existent ? (2) or that it is not produced by 
these, also when they themselves are non-existent ? If you mean 
the former, then the definition fails to include the Instru¬ 
ments of inferential and such other cognitions of things past 
and future (in which case the cognised things do not exist). 
Nor is the second alternative tenable, since in that case, the 
definition would apply to the cogniser and the cognised also. 
For just as in the absence of the Bye and such other means 
of cognition, right cognition does not appear, in the same 
manner, in the absence of the cogniser and the cognised also, 
it would not appear ; otherwise these two could not be 
regarded as having any causal efficiency towards the cogni¬ 
tion. This last reasoning also serves to refute the view 
that it does not need to be specified whether the agent and 
the object are existent or non-existent (all that is meant being 
that without the Instrument these two cannot bring about 
the Cognition). Specially as by this definition, the character 
of ‘ Instrument ’ would become applicable to ourselves also, 
who in reality are only Nominative agents, in regard to our 
own cognitions which are brought about by God through 
ourselves (and thus as without ourselves, God, the agent, could 
not bring about our cognition, we would be ‘ instruments ’ 

° The author takes up the application of the general definition of * Instru¬ 
ment* to the special case of the Instrument of right knowledge. The general 
definition is open to the patent objection that it is too wide ; including as it does the 
Dative also ; as without the receiver of the gift, the action of giving cannot be 
accomplished by the giver and the thing given . 
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of that cognition). * Under the above circumstances it would 
be impossible to justify the definition by asserting that (in 
the case of our own cognitions) it is possible for ourselves 
to have, from different points of view, the character of the 
* Nominative agent’, as well as the * Instrument’ of cognition. 
This, we say is not possible; because it is in a certain charac¬ 
ter—of the ‘ Nominative agent * for instance,—that we are 
related to our cognitions, and it is when we are absent in 
exactly the same character , that the cognition is not produced 
[so our character remaining the same in both cases,-we 
cannot, in the case of our presence , when the cognition is 
produced, bo regarded as * nominative agents ’, and in the case 
of our absence , when the cognition is not produced, as the 
* instruments.’] 

(329) Nor again can we accept the definition that the 
Instrument is that to which belougs the final operation or 
activity (leading to the accomplishment of the action). For, 
in that case, the instrumental character would hot belong 
to the minor premiss of an inferential reasoning ; for the 
simple reason that that premiss itself has no operation or 
activity at all. It might be urged that in the case in ques¬ 
tion the character of the * instrument of cognition ’ belongs 
to the non-deter initiate coguition of-the minor premiss which 
has an operation in the shape of the determinate cognition 
of the same. But this would not apply to those cases where 
the things cognised are such as admit of only determinate 
cognitions, f If, then, you were to rest upon the mental 
impression (produced by the cognition of the minor premiss, 
to be the operation of this premiss towards the inferential 

° The view combated hero is that there would be nothing wrong in holding that 
when we regard our coguitions as brought about by God, we are 1 instrument-,* while 
when we regard them as brought about by outsevles we are the ‘ nominative agents.’ 

1* Samav&ya or Inherent Relationship, Abhdca or Negation, and such other things 
are held to be su h as can be cognised only dtUrminaiely ^admitting of no non-deter- 
minate coguition. 
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cognition),—then, inasmuch as the inferential cognition 
would, in this case, be brought about directly by this mental 
impression, it would not be a valid cognition. [For if the 
cognitions produced by mental impressions were valid, then 
remembrances would have to be regarded as valid, which the 
Logician denies]; if on the other hand, the mental impression 
were not effective in bringing about the inferential cognition 
then it could not be regarded as an operation of the agencies 
bringing about that cognition. And further, (if > the mental 
impression is the operation towards the inferential cognition, 
then) the inferential cognition becomes one whose instru¬ 
ment [i.e. the minor premiss) is not cognised [because the 
mental impression is not perceptible by the senses, that of 
which that impression is an operation must also be impercep¬ 
tible]. * Nor again would it be right to assert that what is 
the Instrument of inferential cognition is the Inferential 
Indicative or Middle Term, of which the minor premiss itself is 
the operation (conducing to the cognition . For in cases where 
we have an inference of something as having been inferential- 
ly cognised, the minor premiss is not produced by the 
inferential indicative, and as such cannot be regarded as the 
‘ operation ’ of this latter. And further, in a case where we 
learn from a trustworthy person that there was * Smoke ’ in 
some place, and thence we at once infer that in that case 
‘Fire’also existed there,—as the ‘Smoke’ (which is the 
inferential indicative in this latter inference) does not exist 

® And thug the character of having its Instruments not perceived, which is 
regarded by the Logician as the distinctive feature of sensuous cognitions alone 
would be present in inferential cognitions also. 

t We infer the existence of the organ of vision from the fact of /there being 
visual cognitions, and from the fact of the organ of vision being on organ we infer that 
it is superintended by a guiding intelligence. Now the organ of vision cannot be 
regarded as productive of any cognition of a minor premiss with regard to itself ; as 
the only cognition that the organ can produce is a sensuous perception. And yet \/L 
18 instrumental in bringing about the second infe snee. Thus r the definition of 
‘Instrument* not applying to this case becomes ‘too narrow.* 
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at all at the time of the inferential cognition,—any chance of 
its being regarded as having the minor premiss (of this in¬ 
ference) for its * operation ’ and thus being an * instrument ’ 
(in the bringing about of the inference), is wholly cast away. 

(330) Then again, if the * finality’ of the operation (that 
you introduce into your definition) be held to be in compari¬ 
son with the operation of anything, then as the operation of 
all agencies would be ‘ final’ with reference to some operation 
or the other, the character of having the ‘ final operation’ 
(towards the action) would belong to all, and not to the 
Instrument only. Whereas if the * finality’ be in comparison 
with the operation of oil agencies towards the action, then, 
inasmuch as the operation of the Instrument would not be 
‘final’ in comparison with the operation of itself (which is 
one of the agencies), this Instrument also would fail to fulfil 
the conditions of the definition (its operation not being final 
in comparison with the operation of ‘ all agencies’). If it be 
asserted that the ‘ finality’ meant is in comparison with the 
operation of the Nominative agent,—then, this also is not 
possible, we reply ; because if the ‘ finality’ were in compari¬ 
son with the * Nominative agent’ 1 taken by itself (independ¬ 
ently of its operation &c.), then the definition would include 
that agent itself fas ‘'operation’ of the agent would appear 
after, and hence be ‘ final’ in comparison with, the appearance 
of the agent] ; if, on the other hand, the ‘ finality’ • were in 
comparison with the * operative agent ’ (the agent along with 
its operation),—then also we would find the definition apply¬ 
ing to the Nominative agent, as in comparison with each one 
of the operations of the agent another operation of his would 
be ‘final’; lastly, if the ‘finality’ meant were in comparison 
with the Nominative agent along with all his operaiions, — 
then, the definition would not apply even to that which you 
accept as * Instrument’; as the operations of the Nominat¬ 
ive agent, in some form or other, do not cease till the desired 
result is accomplished (and hence there is nothing that can be 
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said to operate after all operations of the nominative 
agent have ceased). If, in order to avoid this difficulty, 
it were asserted that the operations of the nominative 
agent cease (before the appearance of the result),—then that 
agent could not be regarded as the * Cause * of that result [as 
his operation would have ceased after having produced the 
operation of another agency, the Instrument for instance, it 
would»be the cause of that operation, and not of the result]. 

(331) [Page 286]. It might be urged that by ‘final 
operation* is meant that operation after which no other agency 
operates (towards the accomplishment of the result). 

But this also cannot be accepted; because according to 
the view that there is a God, there can be no cessation, at any 
point of time, of the operation of the ‘ Nominative agent * (in 
the shape of God); and hence as there could be no operation 
appearing after the operation of God, it would be the God 
that would, by your definition, have to be regarded as the 
Instrument- If however, th~ existence of God be not admitted, 
then (there are other objections— viz.): (1) the object also (in 
the case of sensuous cognition for instance) has such an 
operation in the shape of its contact with the sense-organ 
(after which contact there is no operation of any other 
agency towards the cognition ); and thus the definition of 
‘ Instrument’ would include the Object also; (2) and in the 
case of the action of cutting, the operation of the Object cut 
is the final operation, consisting in its contact with the instru¬ 
ment with which it is cut (thus the operation of the object 
appearing after that of the Instrument); and under the cir¬ 
cumstances how would you exclude this object from your 
definition? (3) and lastly, the definition would fail to include 
such well-known Instruments as ,fche Hand and the like (in 
the case of the cutting, where the operation of the hand is 
by no means the last and ‘ final ’ operation). 

(332) Nor can the Instrument be defined a& that aftor 
which the Result appears. Because, if the sequence intended 
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■were mere sequence in general, not qualified in any -way, then 
the definition would apply equally to all tbe Causes that tend 
to bring about that result; while if immediate sequence 
were meant, then if the immediate sequence were with 
reference to the operative thing (intended to be the instrument), 
the definition would not apply to -such well-known ins¬ 
truments as the sacrificial performance (whose result appears 
long after the sacrifice has ceased to exist);—if on the other 
hand the sequence were with reference to the operation (of 
that which is intended to be the Instrument), the definition 
would fail to include the Hand and such other Instruments 
'(in whose case the result, cutting for instance, does not follow 
immediately after the operation of the Hand , which consists 
in the raising and letting fall of the axe, which is followed 
by the coming into contact inith the axe, which is an operation 
of the qbject that is cut);—lastly if the sequence meant 
were with reference to the whole series of operations (tending 
towards the result), then the definition would apply to 
all the agencies (and not to the Instrument alone). 

(333) [The last definition of Instrument is open to 
yet another objection.] If by the ‘operation of the Instrument* 
be meant that cause of action (final result ) which is the effect 
of (proceedsfrom) that instrument, then, inasmuch as the cause 
that brings about the action of inferential cognition is 
the minor premiss (cognition of the inferential probans) 
which proceeds from (is brought about by) the sense-organs, 
the inferential cognition would come to have for its ‘instru¬ 
ment*. that sense-organ (and thus there would be no difference 
between sensuous and inferential cognitions). In answer 
to this it might be urged that—“ The operation meant 
is that cause of action which proceeds from something 
which is actually the cause of that action, and thus as the 
sense-organ. i8 not actually the cause of inferential cognition, 
how could it be tho ‘Instrument* of that cognition ?’* 
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But this is not right; because what is that causal 
character which is not present in the sense-organ as leading 
to inferential cognition? If it be said that it is the character 
of being the necessary invariable antecedent (to inferential 
cognition), then we reply, that the character of being an 
antecedent does belong to the sense-organ (which certainly 
exists before the cognition appears); then as regards the 
necessary character of this antecedence, if you regard this 
also as a necessary condition in the ‘Cause’,’then it is for you 
to put forth all the effort you can for proving this neeessary 
antecedence of the sense-organ; as otherwise (i. e. if .the 
sense-organ did not exist before the appearance of the 
inferential cognition), the sense-organ and the probans 
not existing at the same time, (we would have no cognition of 
the Inferential Indicative or Probans which is cognised only 
by the sense-organs, and) there would be do ‘ instrument.’ 
for the inferential cognition (as it is the sensuous cognition 
of the probans that is held to be that ‘ instrument’). If 
the ‘ Contact of the Mind ’ were held to be the necessary 
‘instrument’ for right cognition,—then, in thef first place, inas¬ 
much as this ‘contact- is present in all kinds of cognitions, there 
would be no distinction between Bight and Wrong Cognition ; 
and secondly, the Sense-organ and other Means of Cognition 
■would, in this case, cease to be ‘ instruments’ .(of Cognition,— 
the contact of the Mind being the only ‘ instrument of cogni¬ 
tion ’); specially as it is a rule that when a certain generic 
entity is the necessary condition in another generic entity, 
it is only a particular form- of the former that can be the 
necessary condition in the particular form of the latter 
hence inasmuch as the particular Sense-organs are uni¬ 
versally recognised as the instruments of sensuous cogni¬ 
tions, which are only a particular kind of * cognition,’ the 
Sense-organ ’ in general must also be regarded as the instru- 
me fc of cognition in general). And thus in some’ way or 
other, it has to be proved that the Sense-organ is a necessary 
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antecedent of ‘Right Cognition’ ; and hence the objection that 
vre put forward above becomes fully established. It might 
be urged that,—“The necessary antecedence of the sense-organ 
may be a necessary condition in * Right Cognition ’ in gene¬ 
ral ; but it cannot be so in the particular cognitions, Inferen¬ 
tial and the like.” But this is not possible ; because, inas¬ 
much as you do not add any qualifications (to Right Cogni¬ 
tion and Inferential Cognition, etc.), what you say here does 
not go any further than what has already been said above; 
and thus if you admit the fact of the necessary antecedence 
of the sense-organ being a necessary condition in ‘Right 
Cognition’ in general, you have no loophole (unless you add 
some qualifying conditions) for denying the same with regard 
to the particular Right Cognitions. Otherwise there would 
- be no instrument for any individual cognition (as such an 
instrument is inferred only from the fact of its being instru¬ 
mental in bringing about cognitions of the same kind). 


(334) The Opponent gives up the task of establishing a 
general definition of ‘Instrument, and adds — In other 
cases the Instrument may be whatever it is ; but the ‘Ins¬ 
trument of Right Cognition’ (which alone is what we under¬ 
take to define) is that. which distinguishes (lends its name 
to) each of the intended particular kinds of' ‘Right Cogni¬ 
tion’ ; there are four kinds of right cognition, the sensuovs. 
&c., which bear (and are characterised by) distinct 
names, and are recognised as distinct from one another; 
neither the person who cognises nor the thing cognjsed can 
be the basis or means of this distinction ; it is only each of 
the four ‘Instruments of Right Cognition’ (]?r<imanas) which 
pertain specifically to each of those four kinds cf cognition, 
each to each ; and hence it is these Instruments that aro the 
basis or meahs of the distinct conceptions (that wo have of tho 
four kinds of cognition) as well as of the fQur distinct names.” 
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(335) This is not right. Because the introduction \of 
the •word ‘vivaksita,’ ‘intended’, in the above definition is like 
the writing of the deceitful astrologer,* and may, like it. be 
made to mean anything and everything ; specially as there 
is no limit as to what may or may not be * intended ’ by diff¬ 
erent men at different times. Then again, inasmuch as 
the character of being brought about by the perceived object 
belongs to Direct Perception as distinctively as that of being 
brought about by the sense-organ , the object also would, by your 
definition, have to be regarded as the ‘Instrument’ of that 
perception. And lastly, in the case of the assertion of the 
trustworthy person, the speaker also would be something 
that distinguishes that particular kind of right cognition, and 
as such, he also will have to be regarded as the ‘instrument’ 
of that cognition. If, in answer to the last objection, you 
were to say—“ Yes, certainly so (the trustworthy person is 
certainly the instrument of right verbal cognition),”—then 
we repeat the answer that we gave to 4 similar assertion * 
of yours on a previous occasion (para. 307). 

(336) For the same reasons that. hav^e been detailed 
above, we also reject the following definition of the ‘Instru¬ 
ment of Right Cognition.’—“It is that which distinguishes 
the non-material cause of Right Cognition—viz : the contact 
of mind and soul—with a view to the distinction of the in¬ 
tended kinds of Right Cognition.” [This . definition also 
contains the word ‘ intended ’ and hence is open to the above 
objections]. 

Thus have been shown the objections against all expla¬ 
nations of the Instrument of Hight Cognition. 

° The deceitful astrologer, on being asked as to whether a'raan will get a eon 
•'r ilaughtcr, gives his opinion in the words ‘j>utro netputrl,’ which may mean 
r»(ro na (not a Bon),putri (but a daughter).; or 'putraW (a son), na putri (and not a 
■laughter). In th same manner, what one may intend to call .‘Right Cognition,’ at one 
"me, may not bo so intended at another time ; and thus there would bo no 
Duality to the definition of PramCLna., 
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A [Having refuted the definitions of the Instrument of Right 
Cognition, the author proceeds to refute the definitions of the 
differed kinds of Right Cognition, and begins with the refutation 
of the definition of Sensuous Perception]. 

[Thefirst definition taken up for criticism is that propound¬ 
ed in the NyHya-sutra Z-i-4.] 

I (337) lathe above manner the definitions of all the parti¬ 
cular ‘ Instruments of Right Cognition’ also are to be refuted'. 
And first as to Sense-perception ( Pratyaksa ).—It has been 
said (by Gautama in his Nyaya-sutra I, i—4) that Sense-percep¬ 
tion is that valid cognition which is produced by the contact 
of the, sense-organ and the object. Now with regard to this, wo 
ask—For what purpose do you give this definition ? (a) Is it for 
the purpose of cognising Sense-perception as distinguished 
from everything else, whether homogeneous (as the other 
means of valid knowledge), or heterogeneous (as the object of 
knowledge)? (b) Or are the. characteristic features indicated in 
the definition set forth to make us apprehend Pratyaksa as that 
which gives rise to direct cognition ? ( c ) Or is the purpose of 
the definition only to make it possible for people to make use 
of the word ? ( d) Or is it for ascertaining the signification 
of the word Pratyaksa' ? (e) Or, is it for some other 
purpose ? 

(338) The first of these alternatives cannot be maintain¬ 
ed. For what, we ask, do you understand by ‘ homogeneous’ ? 
Do you mean (a) such homogeneity as is based on the class-cha¬ 
racter ‘sense-perception’ ? or (&) homogeneity resting on some¬ 
thing else ? The former alternative is inadmissible j'for if the 
characteristic mark indicated by the definition is not excluded 
from the homogeneous things, for the differentiation of which 
from sense-perception the definition is intended, the definition 
fails to serve the purpose of differentiation ; and if, on the 
other hand, (to escape the above difficulty) we^assume that the 
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characteristic mark is excluded from those things, then the 
definition shows itself to be too narrow (inasmuch as it does- 
not take in those homogeneous things which, ex-hypothesi, are 
also classed as ‘sense-perception)’. Nor is the latter alter¬ 
native ( h) tenable; for in that case the introduction into the 
definition, of the word ‘heterogeneous’ would be purposeless 
since all things are homogeneous inasmuch as they share the 
quality pf being objects of cognition and so on. It now might 
be said that the homogeneity meant is that which depends on 
the class-character-‘means of right cognition’ (i.e. that by dis¬ 
tinction from homogeneous thingsthere is meant the distinc¬ 
tion of Sense-p erception from Inference, Upamana, etc., alL 
of which are ‘ means of right cognition’). But in that case, 
as that which is the thing to be defined, viz., Sense-perception, 
is itself a * means of right cognition,’ and hence has the char¬ 
acter of ‘homogeneous,’ and thus falls within the category of 
things meant to be excluded by the definition, there will be no¬ 
thing left to be included in the definition. x In answer to this- 
it might be argued that what it is intended to exclude by the 
definition is that which, on the ground of the class-character- 
of ‘ means of right knowledge’ is homogeneous with (with 
regard to) the thing to be defined (viz. Sense-perception); and 
truly that which is defined can not be said to be homogeneous 
with itself; since the genitive-case (laksyasya sajatiyam) indi¬ 
cates difference. In thatcase, we reply, you might as well say 
only that the definition is meant to distinguish the thing to be 
defined from whatever is d-jfevent from it; without mentioning 
‘homogeneousness’based upon the class-character of ‘means of 
right cognition’. And in that case, if the other party (for 
whose benefit you propound your definition) knows what is 
different from the thing to be defined, it follows that he also 
knows the thing to be defined as different from the other 
things; and thus as the purpose of your definition i3 accom¬ 
plished before the definition is given, the enunciation of the 
definition serves no purpose. 
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(339) However, let ub grant that the purpose to be served 
by the enunciation of the definition may be stated in diverse 
ways, in accordance with the diversity of the aims of the 
persons propounding the definition. But another difficulty 
arises. For what the definition-aims at, ms., the cognition of 
what is different from the thing to be defined, cannot, in the 
first place, be accomplished unless the definition be com¬ 
prehended ; for if this were possible, very undesirable 
conclusions would have to be accepted *. Nor, in the second 
place, can that end be accomplished by the definition, even 
if comprehended ; for the reason that it is extremely difficult 
satisfactorily to establish the definition. Let us test the 
definition, under discussion, of Sense-perception. Can the 
origination of the contact of thing and sense-organ be said 
to be known by Perception ?—No ; for in that process there 
is a factor {viz., the sense-organ, or, sense-power) which 
is absolutely imperceptible. Can that origination be said 
to be known by an Inference based on the effects which 
it produces, (these effects constituting the middle term of the 
Inference) ? or by ‘Presumptive Reasoning’ {viz., that certain 
effects could not be accounted for unless we assume the afore¬ 
said contact) ?—The answer again is ‘No’. For Inference 
and Presumption indicate only that the effect in question 
has some cause, but do not intimate the specific character 
of the cause; and hence, no uniform definition can be based 
on them. But, it may be argued, a specific kind of cause 
may be concluded from the fact that the effect is of a speci¬ 
fic kind {viz. direct, immediate, cognition). Well, we reply, 
then you admit that the fact of the effect being of a specific 
nature has to be previously cognized; — and why then not accept 
this at once as a sufficient basis for the distinction of tho 
thing to be defined from other things, both homogeneous 

* If the mere existence of definitions were capable to effect the desired differen¬ 
tiations, all things would be differentiated by all definitions, each acting in its 
own way. 
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and heterogeneous? There truly is no need of your ill-con- 
ceired series of assumptions. * 

i <* 40) ‘‘ Wlfch a11 thiS ’” 0Ur 0 PP onen t resumes, “our origi¬ 
nal definition remains unrefuted ; since it has not been shown 
to be either too wide or too narrow.” But we refuse to 
admit this. We have clearly shown that your procedure is 
fadty, inasmuch as you, while it.was open to you to accomplish 
your eijd by a simpler means ,-viz., by basing the definition of 
Pratyaksa directly on the cognition of the specific nature 
of actual sense-cognition, .which cognition appears first, 
and must necessarily be accomplished before any further 
step,—you have had recourse to a means which are more 
difficult and complicated; inasmuch as the idea on which 
your definition is based appears at a later stage only, and must 
not be formed necessarily. The mistake you have committed 
is analogous to that of a man who has a lamp burning 
already, but, in order to dispel darkness, puts himself to the 
needless trouble of lighting a second lamp. The man who 
acts thus is justly found fault with, although no fault is to be 

ound with the second lamp (just as no fault may possibly 

be ound with your definition viewed in itself). The fact 

13 , fc th ? P resence oi a sim Pler means, which might have been 
[empoyed, imparts to the employment of other, less simple 
means, the character of a fault ■ just as the presence of 

inherent absurdity’ (svarupasiddhi; a certain logical fallacy) 
vitiates every means of righfc knowledgQ Therefor ^ 

■though your definition may not have the faults of being 

out Wld01 etC ’’ lt Jefc ^ Vitiated hy the S eneral defect pointed. 

(341) [Page 295J This also serves for the rejection of the 
Pd alternative (stated in para. 337). For it is impossible 

. •tnUiloIXTtiif beiS? ‘V' 7 T™ '"T* 

M-y *f« due to ihe eontlct- r 6-18 " 8ed eetablish th « inference that 

♦«»..Uoce therein , ° f 13 and ob )^- <2)- The inferred cir- 

e thereupon ig employed o» the basia of the definition of Pratyaksa. 
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to comprehend that definition unless we already know what 
is meant by ‘directness’ (‘immediacy’, of Perception) ; and if 
t]ie comprehension of tho definition were reached on the 
basis of that knowledge, there would be an objectionable 
‘inter-dependence.* Even if there were something other 
than ‘directness’ (as e.y. the character of being produced 'by 
the object ), which would indicate the fact of JPratyahsa being 
produced by the senses, that something , as being invariably, 
concomitant with ‘directness*, should itself be put forward 
as the definition of Sense-perception; for the reason that the 
apprehension of it would be nearer * at hand (earlier 
to appear, than what you put forward as your definition)* 
The Opponent will perhaps argue that this ‘ something 
else’ need not necessarily be of such a kind that the character 
of being produced by the senses is invariably concomitant 
with it; since even if it were lesser in extension than this 
latter character, it might serve as the inferential mark 
which indicates that character.* But this does not 
remove your difficulties; as this ‘mark, being of lesser 
extension than the character of being produced by the 
senses , which is sought to be defined, there would be 
instances of this latter where the said ‘mark’ would be absent; 
and as in these instances, there would be no means of knowing 
the character of being produced by the senses , it would be 
impossible for you to form an adequate idea of that 
character; and under the circumstances, how could you have 
any idea of ‘ directness* which can proceed only from the 
cognition of the character of be ing produced by the senses? 

o The characteristic feature in the definition^ a thing must be such that 
it includes all special cases; t. e., wherever the characteristic is, there the thing defined 
also is. The ‘ something else-let us say * being produced by the object-however 
is not such a characteristic; for there may be 'arthojatva' where no Perception 
is, as in the case of a wayfarer who, while tho herbs, flowers, etc., by the roadside 
make an impression on his sense, may not perceive them because his mind is other, 
wiso engaged. Tho Vcdantin thcreforo is wrong in suggesting that this some 
thing else’ should bo introduced into the definition of Perception. 
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Moreover, when you accept ‘being produced by the senses 
as the characteristic feature of the definition of Perception 
although in some cases of Perception such ‘being pro¬ 
duced by the senses’ cannot be ascertained, since there are 
no valid means to do so, and hence their ‘being produced 
"by the senses’ cannot be cognised as invariably accompany¬ 
ing the character of ‘ directness of cognition’;—what fault 
then, Fa ask, has been committed by other indicative things 
whioh do not invariably accompany ‘ directness of cognition,’ 
(that they should be denied the honour of figuring in the 
definition as characteristic features) ? “ But ” the opponent 

says, “ in a case where we have not that particular feature to 
indicate the ‘ being produced by the senses’ of Pratyaksha, 
the required cognition may be attained through some other 
indicative feature.” Then, we reply, this latter should be 
accepted as the feature at once indicating ‘ Directness ’; and 
then there will be no need of the round-about method of 
inferring this directness from the feature of * being produced 
by the senses,’ which latter is, in its turn, ‘ inferred from 
some other indicative feature.’ “ But,” the Opponent rejoins* 

“ neither of these two indicative features is such that ‘ direct¬ 
ness ’ is invariably concomitant with it; and hence neither 
of them is accepted as the characteristic element in the de¬ 
finition of Perception. ‘ Being produced by the senses’, on 
the other hand, is such that ‘directness’ is invariably con¬ 
comitant with it; and for this reason we employ it for the 
purpose of definition.” But this also we reject. For, as 
a matter of fact, both those indicative features equally are 
capable to bring about the inferential cognition of * Direct¬ 
ness —which is the aim of the definition ; and hence there 
»s no use of the ‘ being produced by the senses,’ although 
this may be invariably accompanied by * Directness.’ 

(342) Nor can we accept the third alternative proposed 
in para. 337. For this would mean that ‘that which is pro¬ 
duced by the contact of the sense-organs and the objects 
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is to be regarded and spoken of as Sense-perception’ ; and 
this meaning of the definition cannot be maintained, for 
the reason that the distinguishing feature referred to (viz. 

• being produced by the contact, etc.’) is something that can¬ 
not be comprehended. If that feature were to be understood 
through the character of ‘ directness ’ ( i. e. if a cognition 
were to be regarded as produced by the said contact because 
of its being of the nature of direct apprehension), then this 
‘ directness’ itself should be taken as the basis of the usage 
of the word * sense-perception’ ; since that cognition of * di¬ 
rectness’ is a primary, non-mediated one. 

(343) For the same reason, the fourth alternative (stat¬ 
ed in para 337) cannot be accepted (i.e. we cannot allow that 
the definition, under discussion, of Pratyaksa, serves the 
purpose of settling the meaning of the term ‘ Pratyalcsa .’ 
Moreover, this alternative is open to a further charge, viz., 
needless complication.* Nor, finally, can we admit the fifth 
alternative, viz., that the statement of the definition is * for 
some other purpose.’ For no such purpose can be pointed 
out. 

(344) The above stated reasonf also serves to set aside 
another definition of Sense-Perception; viz., that it is what is 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ with that form, 
or character, (of the object) which manifests itself (in the cog¬ 
nition) to Consciousness.—This definition moreover is open 
to yet another objection. The definition of course is meant 
to be of one special kind of the Means of Right Cognition, and 
hence it must be pointed out what part of the cases included 
in your definition of ‘Means of Right Knowledge’ is included 

• It is very much simpler to regard the word ‘Sense-perception’ as denoting 
direct application than to make it signify that which is produced by the contact of the 
sense-organ and the object. 

f Viz., that the fact of a cognitibn being produced by the contact of tho sense- 
organ with an object cannot be ascertained; or else that the statement of the defini¬ 
tion cannot be shown to hav • a purpose. 
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in the definition under consideration, and what part is exclud¬ 
ed. Now your definition of the ‘Means of Right Cognition 
shows that all wrong cognition is excluded from it. But 
from this it follows that the above definition of Perception, 
as it stands, is not a correct definition, inasmuch as even 
wrong perceptions (such as of silver in the shell) are produc¬ 
ed by the contact of the sense-organ with that form (of the 
object) which, in the cognition, manifests itself to consci¬ 
ousness; for what does so manifest itself is the character of 
being (and of being a substance and so on). And if, in defence 
of the definition, it should be said that the definition under¬ 
stands by ‘the form which manifests itself’ the particular 
character of the object (so that the definition would exclude 
the perception of shell-silver (where the particular character 
_of ‘being silver’ does not exist, and therefore is not in contact 
with the sense-organ), we must demur to this also.' For, we 
ask, does the definition mean that Sense-perception is cognition 
produced by the contact of the sense-organ,-(«) with some 
only of the forms or aspects manifesting themselves ?—or (b) 
with all such aspects? On the former alternative (a) the 
definition would, in the first place, fail to exclude wron ff 
cognitions (such as that of shell-silver, in which part f 

cular forms at any rate manifest themselves); and it would 

u, the second piano, fail to exclude non-determinate 
(mrnoto Ipaka) cogn.t.on (in which no particular character 
whatever man,tests itself, the object being realized only 
as something). * 

. (345) No / a ^ in is the second alternative lb) possible- 

«hce none of the alternatives springing from* can 

admitted. For, we ask, when yon say that the sense-or 

WU V U ^ f °™ S <-*•*<■ f-tures wt°h 

anifest themselves, do you mean that the on?an • 
act with that which has the character of ‘man'festin^itself’ 
m a permanent qualification? or with that which p 0SS e 3ses 
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that character as a mere temporary mark ?* The former 
alternative cannot be accepted: for before actual Perception 
takes place, those aspects do not possess the quality of ‘mani¬ 
festing themselves’ and if this quality is to be viewed as a 
necessary factor of the cause of Perception, it must be in exis¬ 
tence before the Perception takes place (it must possess the 
antecedent existence required in all Causes). Then, as to the 
second alternative, let us examine the further alternatives 
springing from that. Do you, we ask, mean to attach signifi¬ 
cance to the present tense implied in * manifesting itself’ 
(bhasamana ; which is a Present Participal) ? or do you not ? 
Tou cannot do the latter; for the cognition ‘this is a jar’ is one 
that is produced by the contact of the sense-organ with all 
the aspects which manifest themselves, and yet it cannot be 
regarded as a valid Sense-perception with regard to the Selff ’ 
for the reason that the Self does not form an object of that 
cognition, while yet the validity of a cognition depends on 
it’s having a definite object. For it has to be acknowledged 
as a rule that Pratyakmtoa (i.e., beiug of the nature of Per¬ 
ception), which is a special class of pramanya (i.e., being 
of the nature of Valid Knowledge) can refer to those 
objects only with regard to which it possesses validity. 
"Were this not so, what answer could you give to the person 
who would bring forward the perception ‘this is a jar’ 
as a valid proof for the existence of a piece of cloth ? 

(346) “ Well,” our opponent says, “I give the following 
reply—The cognition of the jar is not the perception of the 

° la ‘manifesting itself’ to be viewed as a permanent intrinsic feature {Viihe- 
, sana) of those aspects which manifest themselves; or as a mere vpalakasana , i.e., a 
temporary adventitious (extrinsic) character ? 

f If the ‘manifesting itself’ of the definition were not limited to aspects mani¬ 
festing themselves at the time of Perception, it might be said that when a jar is 
perceived the Self also is perceived; for all Perception is produced hy the contact of 
the Self also with the sense-organ.; and the Self, although not manifesting itself at 
the time of tho perception of a ja certainly docs manifest itself, in Perception, at 
other times ; as in the inward perception ‘I am,’ 
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cloth, for the simple reason that it i3 hot produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the latter (i.e., the cloth).” 
But we ask, in return, is then the cognition of the jar by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the Self, the perception of the 
Self ? “How could this possibly be ?’—the opponent will 
perhaps reply,—“ considering that, as a matter of fact, the- Self 
does not manifest itself in the cognition of the jar, although 
this cognition be produced by the contact of tho sense-organ 
with the Self ?” But have you then forgotten that you are 
at present arguing on the basis of the supposition that the 
implication of present time, contained in the participle 
‘ bhasamana , is not to be attended to (and that hence it does 
not matter whether or no tho Self manifest itself together 
with the cognition of the jar) ? For certainly, the Self does 
manifest itself at some times, and to some persons ; were this 
not so, it would have to be regarded as unknowable (which 
the Logician does not admit). 

(347). The Opponent attempts a further explanation 
“ The Sense-perception as defined above means perception with 
regard to its own object, not with regard to other objects 
also.” But this also does not advance us. For if the ‘its own* 
refers to Perception in general (to ‘any Perception’), the 
objection urged above remains in force (i.e., the perception 
of the jar would be the perception of the Self also, the 
latter, also being the object of some inward, perceptional 
cognition). If, on the other hand, an individual cognition 
were referred to by the ‘its own,’ then the definition as it 
stands would be too wide; inasmuch as neglecting that 
unique character which belongs to the thing to be defined, 
it extends to Perceptions other also than that one particular 
Perception ; for it is clear that other individual cognitions 
which also fulfil the condition of the definition do not 
possess the unique character of that particular cognition 
which it is intended to define. The Opponent will perhaps 
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plead that the intention is to define other particular cogni¬ 
tions also, and that a definition in reality is too wide only 
when it extends to things not intended to be defined. But 
this also we cannot admit. For that particular unique 
character which you hold to be that which it is intended to 
define cannot be the character of other Perceptions ; and how 
therefore can you attempt, by means of the word also (in 
* other particular cognitions also’) to include more than one 
perception, reducing all of them to one common category 
(and thus renouncing that very uniqueness with which you 
started) ? The fact is that whatever of common character 
(pertaining to all perceptions) "there may have been in your 
original definition, has been reduced by you to one individual 
unique character, when you introduced into the definition 
the words ‘ its own object The objection to making the 
phrase * its own ’ refer to any Perception in general, has 
already been stated. Moreover the phrase ‘ its own ' cannot 
possibly be made to denote a character present in all per¬ 
ceptional cognitions. And in the absence of this a Percep¬ 
tion having one thing for its object would have to be regarded 
as valid with regard to another object! 

(348) Nor can the former alternative (mentioned 
in para. 345) be accepted; that is to say, it will 
not. be right to assert that significance is intended to be 
attached to the Present tense in ‘ bhdsamana ’. For none 
of the alternatives that this would give rise to can 
be maintained. With reference to what would the mani¬ 
festation be in the ‘present’ ? (1) Would it be with refer¬ 
ence to the ‘contact* ? (2) Or to anything ? If the former, this 
view would in no way differ from the view that the ‘contact 
of the sense-organ* is with the object as qualified (•vishista ) by 
the character of being manifested (which also presupposes the 
fact of the manifestation being present at the time of the ‘Con¬ 
tact’) ; and as such it would be op r n to the same objections 
that we have pointed out against this last view (in paras. 345- 
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43); And as regards the second alternative, it would simply 
mean that no significance whatever is intended to be attached 
to the Present Tense; as in this case the character of 
being manifested (bhasamilnatva) would have to be regarded 
as belonging to objects that have been manifested in the past* 
and also those that will be manifested in the future (as these 
also would be * present * with reference to something or the 
other),*—both of which are intended to be excluded (by mak¬ 
ing the Present Tense significant). 

• (349) It might be urged that what is meant is that the 

object is manifested after the contact of the sense-organ ; and 
hence this present character of the manifestation is certainly 
intended to be signified. But this is not right, we reply, 
because the Self .also becomes manifested after the sense-con¬ 
tact ; for certainly it cannot be denied that the time at which the 
Self is cognised by the Mind is after-sense-contact *. “ What we 

meau,” says the opponent, “ is not any sense-contact in gene¬ 
ral, but that particular sense-contact after which the manifest - 
ation if the object comes about." This again is not right, we 
reply; because in many cases (where the cognition of the jar is 
followed by the idea of the Self) it does actually happen that 
the manifestation of the Self comes about immediately after the 
sense-contact of the Jar (and so, according to you, the percep¬ 
tion in this case would be a valid sense-perception of the Self). 
In answer to this it might bo urged that “this manifesta¬ 
tion of the Self i3 a totally different manifestation, and not 
that (particular) manifestation (of the jar, which is what is 
intended).’ 1 But (you thus limit the ‘manifestation’ of your 
definition to the particular manifestation of some particular 
thi n g)i in that case, your definition would become too narrow* 
inasmuch as it would be applicable to the case of the mani¬ 
festation of that one thing only (and not to all Sense-percep¬ 
tion). 

• As certainly some sense-contact must have occurred at some point of time 
previous to the Cognition of the Self. 
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(350) *The Opponentaddsafurther explanation:—"Thera 
would be no incongruity if we were to assert that the Valid. 
Sense-perception of a certain thing is that manifestation of 
this thing which comes about from the sense-contact of the 
thing.” But this also we canuot accept. For the manifesta¬ 
tion (cognition) of the j ir, according to the logician, proceeds 
from the contact of the (cognising) Self with the sense-organ; 
and hence by your definition, the manifestation of the jar 
would be the vxlid sense-perception of the Self ! You might 
retort—" As the Self is not the object of that manifestation, 
how could it be as you say?” But then, in your explanation, 
you do not say that the thing with which the sense-organ is 
in contact is that same thing which forms the object of the 
cognition in question; you only say, in general terms, ‘the sense- 
contact of th* thing; and it is for this reason that we have put 
forward the above objection. If, however, you do not add the 
specifying qualification of the contact being with that thing 
which is the object of cognition,—then, if by ‘ cognition * you 
mean all cognitions in general then the aforesaid objection 
remains in force (as the Self also is an object of some cogni¬ 
tion) ; if, on the other hand, you take it to refer to a particular 
individual cognition,—then the definition fails to include 
all Sense-perception. For in that case the word * that’ would 
be different for each individual cognition; since there is no such 
generic (comprehensive) concept as * this ’ or ‘that’ (which 
would include all things that can be referred to by those 

words!. 

0 

(351) Even for Prabhakara, who holds that every cogni¬ 
tion consists of three factors (the cognition , the thing cogni*ed % 
and thetfog iiser) [and who, for this reasou, will readily admit 
that the Sense-perception of the cognised jar implies the Sense- 
perception of the cognising Self], — the objection would 
r emain t hat, by tho aforesaid definition, f he cognition of the 

lue reasoyingiutliis paragraph is b.ned to a great extent on verbal quibbling ; 
Leace the real drift can hardly be grasped in the English version. 
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Cloth would be the valid sense-percep tion of the Jar,—just in 
the same manner as we have shown above that the cognition 
of the jar would be the valid Sense-perception of the Self. If 
with a view to avoid this incongruity,youweretoaddthe quali¬ 
fication *■ that which is produced by the sense-contact of that 
thing’,—then inasmuch as the words‘that* and * which’ would 
refer only to individual things, the definition would fail to in¬ 
clude all Sense-perception. If then the denotations ot tno 
words ‘chat’ and 1 which’ consisted of all-comprehensive con¬ 
cepts (including all things), then the cognition of the jar would 
have to be regarded as the valid Seuse-perception of other 
things also (the words ‘ that’ and ‘which’ of the definition re¬ 
ferring equally to all things). 

(352) If now (with a view to avoid the objection that the 
cognition of the jar would have to be regarded as the Sense- 
perception of the Self)* you were to add the qualifying clause 
‘other than the Self,’ then, in that case, there would be no 
Sense-perception of the Selff (which is regarded by the Logi¬ 
cian to be perceptible). And further, if the word ‘that ’ were 
to be taken as including all things, then, there being no speci¬ 
fication available, the cognition of the jar would have to bo 
regarded, as the Sense-perception of the Cloth as well l 


(358) The objections that we have put forward against 
the last (second) definition of Sense-perception are found to bo 
applicable to the first definition also (mentioned in para. 337) 
—viz. that ‘ Sense-perception is that valid cognition which 
is produced by the contact of the sense-organ and the object* 

___—- - - - 

• The definition being—“the cognition proceeding from the sense-contact of a 

thing other that the self\ is the Sense-perception of that thing. Or ‘the cognition that 
proz-i-U from the sinn-cintact of a thing is the Sense-perception of that thing 
(which is other than that self).' 

t As the first c >jcction would bo accepted by the Prabhakara, the author puts 
forward another objection which is valid against the Prabhikara as woll as the 
Naiyayika.* 
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•For by this definition also, tho Sense-perception of on© ob*. 
ject will have to be regarded as the valid cognition of an¬ 
other object. And if, in order to avoid this difficulty, you wore 
to add the explanation that—“ that cognition (which proceeds 
from the contact of a certain object is to be regarded as the. 
Valid Sense-perception of that object,” —then you lay your¬ 
self open to the objections which .we have shown above to 
hold good in both cases— i. e., both when you regard the 
words ‘ this ’ and * that.’ as pertaining to particular individual 
things, as well as when these are regarded as referring to all 
things (see paras. 850-51). 

(854) Then again, the word ‘Valid’ (‘avyabhichari’) in your 
definition is absolutely useless. For the cognition of silver 
in the shell is not produced by the contact of the sense-organ 
with the silver.* It might be urged that in this case also 
there is with the silver also, a contact, in the form, of (and 
through) the impression that is present in the mind (having 
been left there by some previous perception of real silver).! 
But this we refuse to admit, on tho ground that the ‘impress¬ 
ion ’ that is present is not that of the ‘silver-ness’ (generic 
character of ‘silver’) as resiling in what is before the eye, ( i . e. } 
the shell)!; and the invalidity too of'the cognition is only in 
reference to such silver-ness, and not to silverness in general, 
which latter does really exist elsewhere (and a cognition of 
which would not be invalid). 

(355) §If ‘Sense-perception’ be defined as ‘direct or imme¬ 
diate cognition,’—then it would include also those direct or 

* And hence this invalid cognition would be precluded by the quali¬ 
fication‘brought about by the contact of the ohje:t and the sense-organ*; and the 
word ‘ avyabhi hdri , meant to exclude such invalid cognitions, would be useless. 

t And that hence this would not be excluded unless we add the qualification 
avyabhichari. 

t The impression is that of real silver ; whereas what is cognised is the char¬ 
acter of silver as residing in the object before the eye ; and with regard to this 
latter then, there being no impression, there can bo no contact . i tho form of the 
impression either. 

§A third definition of ‘Sense-perception* is now taken up. 
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immediate cognitions which are wrong . It might be urged 
that,—“we may add to the definition the qualification valid 
or not incorrect (from the standpoint of the Logician); or we 
jnay (from the standpoint of the Prabhakara*) absolutely 
deny the existence of any wrong cognition —which, accord¬ 
ing to him, is nothing else than the non-perception of the 
difference between the two things concerned.” But this view, 
we repjy, cannot be maintained ; as none of the alternatives 
of which it is capable i3 tenable, (a) Does the definition 
serve its purpose (of differentiating, and of ordinary usage 
in speech and action) when it has been itself comprehended ? 
(b) or doe3 it serve it while it is itself uncomprehendod ? The 
latter view caunotbe accepted ; because in that case, there 
would be no need for stating the definition ; as the only pur¬ 
pose served by the statement of the definition is that it tends 
to bring about the comprehension of that definition,—and 
according to the view in question, the purpose's of the defini¬ 
tion are served while it is itself uncomprehended (so that its 
comprehension is not required for any useful purpose). Then 
a. regards the first of the two alternatives mentioned, we ask 
— is the comprehension of the definition brought about by 
something else ? or by your own statement ? If by something 

• he, then there is no necessity for the trouble that yon take 
m stating the definition ; as the only purpose served by the 

• tutemeut of the definition is the bringing about of its compre- 
uiMision, and this comprehension is brought about by some- 
♦•img else. If, on the other hand the comprehension is 

• .. about by your own statement of it, then, we ask,— 

ij''ivi your statement afford the comprehension of the ‘direct- 

of perception ’ by reason of its being the assertion of a 
•"r (.worthy person (yourself) ? or by reason of its having 

• According to Prablnkara, when we have the idea of silver in the Bhcll, wo 
BftVV ftmiply the abscnct of 'he cognition of the difference between the two subs- 
and not any positively wrong cognition. So according to this view there is 
N* li thing as ‘Wrong Cognition,’ which would be included in the above definition. 
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the character of an ‘ inferential indicative' (and thereby 
affording an inferential cognition of that directness ? T 
latter vie* is not possible, because it can not be shown that 
your statement is ‘invariably concomitant’ with the directness 
of perception (and without concomitance, the former cannot 
be a true inferential indicative). Nor is the former view 
•tenable ; because your trus'ivorthiness is not accepted by your 
disputant; if it were accepted by him, then all that you see 
to prove would be established by your merely asserting it, 
and there would be absolutely no need for you m any 
■case, to put forward reasons (in support of your views). 

(35b) The Logician now adds the following explanation: 
—‘‘In stating the definition of Sense-perception what we dois 
to point out the fact, of the character of ‘ directness being 
the basis or reason of a certain cognition being spoken of as 
‘Sense-perception’, to a person who knows what ‘directness 
Is but does not know that it is the bas.s or ground of a 
.cognition being called ‘ Sense-perception.’ And this pointing 
out is dono only by way of inference, and not by a trustwor¬ 
thy assertion. Hence in stating the definition we are only 
outtincr forward the following inferential reasoning based upon 
•universal negative premises -.-All Auditory and other Valid 
Cognitions,— or All Direct or Immediate Cognitions— should 
be recognised or viewed as ‘ Sense-perception’,—as they are 
Direct Cognitions,— because every cognition that is not called 
< Sense-perception ’ is not immediate— as we find in the case of 
inferential cognitions’;-the cognitions in question however 
are immediate, —hence they must be called ‘ Sense-perception. 
The sentences too that pub forward this reasoning are put 
forward, by the disputant, not as ‘ trustworthy assertion’, but 
only as recalling to tlie mind the ‘ invariable concomitance ’ 

which is already known and accepted; or even when the in¬ 
variable concomitance is not already known, the statement of 
the reasoning serves, at the time that the reasoning is put. 
forward, to produce, in the mind of the opponent to whom it 
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is addressed, a desire to comprehend that concomitance, and 
thereby to bring about the knowledge of the invariable con¬ 
comitance needed for the Valid Cognition (afforded hy that 
concomitance); and thus there is no room for the objections 
urged in the preceding paragraph.” 

(357) The above explanation cannot be accepted. What 
do you mean by saying that “ the cognitions should be re¬ 
cognised as Sense-perception [pratyaksatuyu, vyavaharlavyah)?* 
Dj 63 the peculiarity of this recognition, or vyavahara , consist 
in the peculiarity of its object (in the shape of the character 
of Sense-perception) ? or in the peculiarity of the word to be 
employe! in the recognition ? 

(353) In the former case, [does the person, to whom the 
above inferential reasoning is addressed, already know, by 
some other means, the recognition or vyavahara of the 
particular object, —i. e., the character of Sense-perception ? or 
do83 he not know it at all ?] if he did not already know it, 
then, how could he have any idea,—even by the help of the 
statement of your definition—that with regard to the Direct 
Cognition, he t should bring about that recognition (t. e. that 
he should recognise Direct Cognitionas ‘ Sense-perception ’) ? 
As certainly a person who does not know^re can never be 
made, even by means of inferential reasonings, to understand 

• The assertion * they should be recognised as Sense-perception * cannot be 
regarded as declaring mere recognition in general; as in that case the additional 
words ‘as sense-perception* would be absolutely redundant. So it must mean that 
the Cognitions in question are the objects of a particular recognition. Now, what 
is this particular recognition ? Recognition or usage is of two kinds—(1) in the 
form of mere ideas, and (2) in the form of speech. Does then the assertion mean 
that the Cognitions in que*tion are the objects of a recognition in the form of an 
idea of which the object is the character of Seme-perception ? or docs it mean that 
they are the object* of recognition in the form of being spoken of as * Sense-percep¬ 
tion 7 That is to say, do you mean that they are to be known as * Sense-perception 
or that they are to bo spoken of as ‘ Sense-perception 7 

t And it is this idea that is exprest d in the word * vyavahartaydh *; the Benso is 
that until one already knows what a certain thing is, he cannot have the idea that 
ks should do that thing . 
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the relationship of fire. If, on the other hand, he already 

knew it, then, inasmuch as it is absolutely unnecessary, 
make known what is already known,, the statement of its 
definition, in the form of an inference would be entirely 
useless “But,” the opponent rejoins, “ One may have some 
sort of a vague notion in general terms that there is some 
object of the Recognition of Sense-perception, but he may not 
know the particular thing that should be recognised as sense- 

perception;’ and it is to such persons that the d^fimt 
3tated h the abo^— suoh . 

man £*mE« bo kno*. merely fa a vague, and^ general 

manner, that » rriyniUo* b»* a basrs (or objoo^ or that 

any particular recognition has such a basis ? In the for 
casefthe knowledge wonld be of no use in the case m question; 
as what we are considering is . the oass of a- particular 
Recognition or usage (of • Sense-perceptiou and not of mere 
usage U general). In the latter case, to what would this pa>- 
ticaJLar character of the Recognition be due? (a * due. *0 
the peculiarity of the object or to that of the word?). T us 
you are forced back upon the dilemma put forward by us 
inoara 357 (the former of which two alternatives we have 
already shown to be untenable, and the latter also, we are’- 
going to show in para. 3B0, cannot be accepted). 

1359) [Page 308] In the above manner the acceptance 
of all definition has to be rejected. For instance, things 
cannot be accepted simply because there is a mere valid 
cenitibn (pure and simple) [produced by their definition ; 
as°in that case, the rule of acceptance would be too wide 
(and confusing). If on the otlierJian_d, the thing_has_to 

wit h some ii,, the valid cognition- with 

afford a valid cognition of Ue Jar ? a03C pti«iS of another thing. In 

regard to one thing might tho , j a(Iorded by the definition 

the latter case, the e is a vicious circle : tin idea ot mo 

depending upon the Valid Cognition of that same Jar. ^ 
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be accepted on account of the Valid Cognition of that thing 
(afforded by the definition), then who could avoid the inevit¬ 
able vicious oircle ? If, in order to avoid this, the * cognitive 
character 1 were held to be a peculiar characteristic (of the 
Oognition of that thing, and not of the thing itself, as in the 
latter case alone could there be the aforesaid ‘ vicious circle ’), 
—then that would be a strong footing acceded to the theory 
that the Cognition has the shape or form (of it3 object).* 
Then again, just as the inferential and other characters 
(* anumlnatoa, agamitva, fyc.) do not proceed, or arise, from any 
objects (but from the Premisses, Words, &c.)»—so, iu the same 
manner, the character of the Cognition of the thing also would 
proceed, not from the thing, (but from something else), [as 
by the view under consideration this character belongs to the 
Cognition, and not to the thing] ; and thus the object would 
become a non-entity ; [the Cognition pertaining to Cognition , 
and not to things], t 

And further, the particular cognition of a certain thing 
could not be accepted without a cognition of that cognition ; 
and so on and on, for each oognition,—there being no end 
to this running after the series of cognitions ! The Opponent 
might ask—“Under the circumstances, what would be the 
refuge for all the usage (of Speech and Action) with regard 
to things and their cognitions,—the usage which is always 


• The Logicians standpoint is that the cognition differs from its* object simply 
because, while the latter has a form, the former is formless. This view will not be 
compatible with the theory that the ‘ cognitive character ’ is a peculiar characteristio 
of the cognition , and not of the thing . Because this latter view would be possible 
only if there were an absolute identity between the Cognition and the thing Cognised ; 
and this would mean that both are with form. And further, this identification of the 
Thing with its Cognition would be accepting the Idealistic position of the Bauddha. 

t This is meant to combat the view that * cognitive character * belongs to the 
Cognition, not by its own nature, but by reason of its relationship to the object 
cognised, and thus the necessity of the external object, as apart from the Cognition, 
remains. What the author means is that even so, the character would proceed 
from the Cognition, and not from the Object; just like other characters of 
cogmtioB«-W*/#r«ntioJ, virtol and the like. 
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appearing before us; on the strength of the unanimity • found 
with regard to itammg all men and Scriptures ?” . To this 
we reply—These usages being found absolutely incapable 
of being established by the various theories propounded (by 
the' Logician and his allies),—their sole refuge lies in sur¬ 
rendering themselves to the feet of the Philosophy of Indes- 
cribability.' * 

(360) Nor can we accept the second alternative men¬ 
tioned in-para. 357—That is, the peculiarity of the Recogni¬ 
tion or Vg io ihlra consists in the peculiarity of the word to 
be i moloyel in the Recognition. Because, according to 
this view, the meaning of the inferential reasoning put for¬ 
ward in para. 35b would be as follows:—* The Auditory and 
other c ignitions should b3 spoken of as (called) S*n**-p<ircpp- 
tion bee mss they are direct or immediate cognitions, and 
so forth * And this also wiuld not be right. As if yon apply 
the wiri ‘Sense-perception’ to Immediate Cognition, simply 
because the word is not applied to the Non-im nediate Cogni¬ 
tions, —if// reulicU aid the like,—then, for exactly the- 
Same reason, you should apply, with regard to the Immediate 
Cognition, all such words as ‘hares horn,’ * ja-ou-ga-da'ia-sha ’f 
aud the like (which latter also are not applied to non-imme- 
diate cognition! f la answer to this, you might urge that, 
“ asfa matter of fact, such words as ‘ ja-va-ga-da-da-sha ’ and 
the like are not known to have any meaning at all (being 
absolutely meaningless), for the simple reason that they are 
nev*r U3ed for expressing any thing; then, as regards such 
words a3 ‘hare’s horn’ and the liko, these also are known as 
pert lining t/ (denoting) tilings that have absolutely no exis¬ 
tence ; on the other hatid, such words as‘sense-percep:ion’ 
anl the like are universally known as pertaiuing to 
things that are really existent, as we often meet with such, 

* That is, tlio whole, Suge must ba regarded as ‘ indescribable.’ 

t This is .one of-the ‘praly \h lra-iu(ras' of Partini, where we hare A dorabin*- 
tioa of (ill the letters of the alphabet. 
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expressions A3 ‘such and stfch a thing fa quite perceptible by 
tte senses and so forth, and certainly, this Ikesa g J t 

»n?rr 7 B " Z ° aS0Of tha ’ w ‘ ‘Sense-pere '|rion’ 
and that of such words wW, horn* and WysOa. ,ZdW 

*0 ). fh,s again w,II not serve your purpose. wo' reply 

'risn,r al“th I t'f l 3ti r a e53l,, ' J ’ words hs 

iial and , ' t, . ( " r|,1;h at,, are. not applied to 

tial and other cognitions); and hanca, by your reason iL 

Co‘r°,To /'7“' d l>3a; ’ pli ' ;able *»«'* «■>* ©very Wd.ate 

••Bat" the o7, 7 n ! 30b:ai!Wj “C"* ‘he eye alone). 

Opponent rejoins, ‘‘as a m itr,er of fact we find that 

‘visual’ 1 is'no't ^ Coalition is imn».Hat,« y the word 

visual ,s not apphei to.t; which is not the case with the word 

- ; T hiCh , iS f0llnd fc0 b3 a PP^ to au 
the cases of °tl T°7 j ““f ^ “ a!ces a diffe ^nce (between 
Well in th f 19 3 <Vr|Sua P ant ^ ‘^me-paresption’).” 

wilrtssedt r t “T 8 " 10 ' tte de8 “ Ui »'- be 

cr that person who already knows that‘the word 

S<y. p e*ce pt „n is not apphei to that cognition whilh is 

iinlnMiata^an 1 ° 1 ^ i^'^ t0 aI1 those cognitions that are 

oi 72 77 77 : ahva ]y 

the denotation of src3 ? ' l * a • J’HC like 1 

- r scf ^ 

i :zz th ° — 

refut!n!th„H W “T r “ l, ' >nin 3 ! ' s!,0lM also be taken ns 
■"fere ,tial "’°' T . H s »“h'htto he proved by the 
c t p "‘ i" P-a. 8o«, is that the 

would be 1 ,! T t l as tiis differentiation also 

usage and ,? ' 7 P ‘ >3 ' tire aaJ m ’*'“ ire faction from 

("■•‘hatpnrposer lt‘ Irth TO “ M i9 

of the definition "n 7' g UrgeJ lkat - ‘ ll1 © ©tatement 
two serves the purpose of reminding the person 
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of the denotation of the word which he knows already. 
But this also cannot be admitted. Because for one who knows 
the conventional meaning of the word 1 Sense-perception/ all 
that would be needed for reminding him of that meaning 
would be simply the mention of the word * Sense-perception, 
and the statement of the definition would remain as useless as 
ever. In fact, if a person already knowing the meaning of a 
certain word, while remembering that meaning by the l\elp of 
the word only, were to stand in need of being reminded of it 
by means of the statement of its definition,—then it would be 
necessary to put forward definitions again m order to remind 
him of the meanings of the words contained in that definit¬ 
ion ; as the two cases would be exactly analogous; and so also 
with regard to the meanings of words contained in this latter 
definition; and so on and on, there would be no end to such 
definitions! 

(362) The Opponent proceeds—" The statement of 
the definition has certainly no use when addressed to the 
opponent in a discussion, as he does not acknowledge the 
trustworthy character of his disputant; in fact in all scientific 
works, definitions are stated for the purposes of the pupil; 
he regards the author of the work as trustworthy and 
authoritative ; consequently when the teacher puts forward 
to him the definition in the form—‘ what you already know to 
be expressed by the word 1 Immediate-Cognition * is also what 
is meant by the word 1 Sense-perception/—this statement of 
the definition convinces the pupil as regards the meaning of 
the word, simply by reason of its being a trustworthy assertion 
for him.V This is not right, we reply; as if scientific 
works are addressed only to pupils, and not to opponents, 
then, inasmuch as the pupil would be convinced of the truth 
of the theories by a mere categorical statement of these, there 
would be absolutely no ne^ i for the putting forward of any 
reasonings, &c. 
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(363) In answer to this, if you hold that, “that sen¬ 
tence in scientific works which contains the statement of 
reasonings, &c., may be regarded as addressed to the Opponent, 
while the statement of the definition is of use to the pupil only, 
who is convinced of the trustworthy character of the author 

of the work,”-even then, your position will not be tenable ; 

as the purpose for which the teacher would propound the defi¬ 
nition would, according to you, be the mere pointing out of 
the meaning of a certain word; and this purpose is served by 
other works, which have been composed by the sages with the 
professed purpose of pointing out the conventional meanings 
of words,—3uch works, for instance, as those dealing with 
the meanings and genders of words, grammar, and so forth. 
Then if the subject-matter of your scientific work were only 
such as is already dealt with and accomplished by other works, 
then why do you not make it your business to ascertain the 
etymology of words, pointing out the roots from which 
they are derired and the affixes by which they are formed? 
Why too do you not proceed to mention the genders of words ? 
For certainly ignorance on these points also is conducive to 
defeat in a discussion (just as much as the ignorance of the 
meanings of such words as * Sense-perception ’ and the like). 
Or it may be that you do not deal in your works with the 
subject-matter of grammar, but restrict yourself to the ex¬ 
pressing of the meanings of words. But even then, your 
work remains extremely deficient on that point; as there are 
many, other words explained in other dictionaries,—why have 
not these words been explained by you ? If you reply that 
you explain, in your works, not all words, but only those that 
are of use in your own books,—then too, just as you have to 
state the definition of a word occurring in a certain sentence 
in your book, in the same manner, it would be necessary for 
you to state the definitions of words appearing in the state¬ 
ment of the former definitions; and so on and on, there 
would be no end to the definitions of words occurring in those 
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definitions; as each one of these words will have been used in 
your books, (and as such calling for definitions from you) ! 
If you say that you point out the meanings of such words as 
‘b'ense-perception’ and the like, because as regards the mean-, 
ings of these words, there is a difference of opinion armjng 
various disputants putting forward diverse definitions; while 
with regard to other words, there being no such difference of 
opinion, yon do not explain these latter,—then too we reoly, 
there is a deficiency in your works. As there are many words 
(not explained by you with regard to the meanings of which 
there is a clear difference of opinion ; for instance (l) with 
regard to the indeclinables va (or) and the like, some people 
hold that they have independent denotations of their own, 
while others hold them to be merely illuminative (of the 
meanings of other words); (2) such words as ‘chhidura and the 
like are regarded by some to have an active and by others 
a passive signification; <3) the word * bhaoa ’ is regard¬ 
ed by some as meaning ‘the individual form of a thing’ 
and by others as denoting the genus of ‘being’; (4) the word 
( adhikarana is held by some to denote something that pre¬ 
vents a thing from falling, and by others as expressing that 
in which something else inheres; and so forth.. Why then have 
you not put forward definitions of these? We de¬ 

sist from further prolongation of discussion on this 
subject. 


[It is not possible to define what the * immediatenese' of the cognition is.] 

(364). Further, we ask—what do you mean by the 
‘ immediateness ’ of the Cognition ? It cannot be defined a 3 
consisting in the fact of the Cognition being the manifestation 
(in consciousness) of the object with specific qualifications.* 
Because, if the charactor of being with specific q-mlifica- 

• The qualification ‘with specific qualifications* has been added for the purpoSs 
excluding Inferential Cognition etc., where tho gh the object is manifested, it Is 
•o'only in its general form and not as endowed with its specific qualification*. 

Eh, 226 . 
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lions "were a mere extrinsic or * accidental feature of the 
object cognised, then the said * immediateness * would 
apply to inferential and other cognitions also.f If, on 
the other hand, the character be an intrinsic and per¬ 
manent attribute of the object, then for the sake of the cog¬ 
nition of that attribute also, we should have to have another 
attribute ; and so on and on, a whole series of attributes would 
b9 ueu^ary ; and if there were to be any end to this series, 
then of the i-ist ‘attribute’ of this series, if there could be a 
cognition without a further attribute,—then, inasmuch as 
the cognition of that attribute would not have the character of 
hSeiuo-psrcoptioa’, the whole series, down to the very li -at cog¬ 
nition, would have to be regarded as ‘ \ r on-s>"‘Sunil* . If, on the 
other h ind, there were to be no end to the series | i.e., if every 
attribute were to bs perceived by the senses along with all 
its attributes], J then the S 31139-perception embodied in the’ 
minor premiss (wherein tli3 concomitance of the minor term 
and the inferential prob ms is asserted) also would be one 
that would include within itself the Sensuous perception of 
all its attributes; and as the inferential conclusion following 
from that p-e:niss w mid also pertain to the same object (the 

• Tiie lis:inctiou between upi’akyma, an accidental feature or ch racter, 
aod Vishlsaii't , permanent attribute, has been explained in a footnote under para 
345. 

f Even though in tin inferential cognition of fire in the mountain, the fire that 
is cognised is only in the vague generic form of fire in general , and not as fire with 
certain definite properties of roljnr &c ,—yet there can be no doubt that the fire 
is cogn se.l along with such aoe'de.ital peeularities, as existing in the mountain , giving 
out 8 no e, and s> forth, which eve * tit m;!i not its intrinsic permanent attributes, 
are yet . ts speeific pudlieations for the lime being. 

t l ■ tha inferential c >goiti m, the mountain contains fire because it is smoking, 
the min »• premiss is in the for m ‘wherevo .smoke is, there is lire.* This being a fact 
of «M9 e-y.fe ttioi w > i’ l ni;\:i that t!i ? *?nVe as well as the fire are cognised by the 
aense^, a, vij w’t.\ a ll their attribute. An 1 from this it should follow that the 
conclusion drawn from this premiss involves the cognition of fire with all its attri - 
bule* y as t. ejire that forms the predicate of the inferential conclusion must be of the 
•ama chart '‘tor as that appearing in the premiss. Hence there would be no difference 
between tb i fire as cognised by Sense-perception and that cognised by inference, 
and thus th e latter would fulfil all the conditions of ‘iimnediatenew.* 
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minor term with all its attributes), the inferential cognition 
would have to be regarded, as * immediate.' 

(365). In reply to this it might be urged that,—** in* 
asmuch as the premiss does not provide a comprehensive 
cognition (of all attributes, of fire, for instance), there could be 
no inferential cognition of these.” But in that case, in the 
first place, there would be no possibility of any comprehensive 
cognition of all those attributes; and secondly, there would be 
no possibility of any inferential cognition of any individuals.* 
[It might be argued that no generic entity can be cognised 
without a cognition of the individuals constituting it. But] 
ju 3 t as the generic entity cannot be cognised without the in¬ 
dividuals Constituting it, so the individual also can never be 
cognised without its endless attributes. If you think that—- 
“ in the case of the inferential cognition it is not necessary to 
have the idea of all ,the endless attributesf of the object of 
that cognition, for the simple reason that in this case the cog¬ 
nition does not remain incomplete without that idea (while 
in the case of the cognition of the generic class, it i3 incom¬ 
plete until there is some idea of the innumerable individuals 
constituting it,)”—then { we would meet that by the counter¬ 
argument that, as a matter of fact, the cognition of the 

• Because, ja-«t as the inferential conclusion cannot pertain to the fire with 
its endless attributes, in the same manner it could not pertain to the endless indivi¬ 
dual fires;—the object of inferential cognition being only the fire as a generic entity. 

f We cannot have any cognition of the class unless we have an idea of the 
indivi luals constituting it. But the inferential cognition of fire in the mountain 
is found to be accomplished even without our having any knowledge of its endless 
attributes. 

$ The idea underlying this rather obscure passage is that we cannot accept 
the categorical denial that the cognition of fire does not need foriits completion, the 
cognition of its endless attributes. As a matter of fact, we have as much reason to 
regard the cognition of attributes as indispensable for the cognition of the object to 
which they belong as the cognition of the individuals is in that of the class containing 
them. And under the circumstances, if you do not regard as indispensable, the 
cognition of the attributes as an integral part of the inferential cognition, then, 
inasmuch as it cannot be denied that wo have their cogniw on, it will have to bo 
taken as Sense-perception, 
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individual thing (fire, for instance) is not found to be complete 
without some idea of its endless attributes; and hence [i^ 
this necessary idea of * the attributes of the object of in¬ 
ferential cognition were not regarded as forming an integral 
part of that object] that idea of the attributes would have 
to be regarded as 1 sensuous ’! 

(366) And further [inasmuch as under this alterna¬ 
tive ifwould be absolutely necessary to postulate the cogni¬ 
tion of an endless series of specific attributes], rather than 
assume the cognition (manifestation) of an endless series of 
attributes, which are never found to be actually cognised, it 
would certainly be much simpler to assume the presence of a 
single attribute in the shape of ‘immediateness ’! Specially 
as the only ground that you have for making the assump¬ 
tion of the endless attributes is the necessity of finding a 
basis for the well-recognised fact of certain cognitions being 
universally regarded as ‘ immediate ’! And certainly .this fact 
could be easily explained on the basis of the single attribute 
of * immediateness ’ (which obviates the necessity of assuming 
an endless series of attributes). Nor, on this ground, would 
it be right to assume the single attribute of ‘ immediateness * 
(as serving the purposes of the required definitions of ‘ Sense- 
perception) ; because of the same reason that has been shown 
above.* This matter (of the definition of ‘ immediateness’) 
we shall deal with in greater detail later on (when we shall 
examine the nature of the generic character of ‘immediateness.’) 

0 This reason has been variously explained by the commentators—(1) The Shah* 
karl explains the reason as ‘ because such an immcdiatcnes3 would apply also to 
the inferential cognition of the immediatcncss of the object cognised.’ (2) The Chit - 
tulchl- “ Because no such character a 3 ‘ immediateness ’ is found to be actually 
cognised in any case ; and because the well-known fact of certain cognitions being 
universally regarded as immediate can be explained on the basis of the immediatenest 
which, according to the Vedantin, is as incapable of definition or explanation 
anirvaehaniya ) as eve ything else. The Yidyawgarl favours this latter inter¬ 
pretation. 
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(367) [Page 317] What again do you mean by the word 
‘t nshesa’ ('specific qualifications,’ as occurring in your defi¬ 
nition of ' immediateness ’)? If it means ‘ that which different¬ 
iates or distinguishes,’ then your definition will fail to include 
the non-determinate Perception.* If on the other hand the 
' vishesa ’ be held to be the specific individual form of the 
object as apart from everything else in the world, and ‘Sense- 
perception ’ to be the manifestation of this individual form,-— 
which can be said of non-determinate perception also,—then 
this character of ‘ Sense-perception ’ would not apply to the 
sensuous cognition, from a distance, of a thing in its vague, 
generic formf. Because if even in this vague generic 
cognition the thing were to be cognised as ‘ apart from all 
the rest of the universe,’ then there would be no possibility of 
Doubt, etc., in any case. J It might be argued that in the 
case of the vague generic cognition also, there is a ‘ mani¬ 
festation of specific qualifications,’ inasmuch as there are 
present (even in such cases) such distinctions as those due to 
the cogniser and so forth.§ But in that case, the same being 
true of the inferential and other kinds of cognition also, these 
also would become included in ‘ sensuous perception.’ 

# As in this there is no notion of any kind of dilfcrcntation or distinction ; and 
yet it is regarded by the logician to be ‘sense-perception’ par excellence , which has 
been defined by the Nylyasltra as something that is ‘non-determinate’ ( anirdeshya ). 

t When from a distance we see a tree, we perceive it simply, in a general way 
as a ‘ tree,’ and not as having certain properties that go to individualise it and show 
it to be ‘apart from all other trees, and all other things in the world.* 

J We have a doubt only when we have a vague perception of the thing, and 
do not perceive exactly whether the thing we see is a post or a human figure. If in 
all cognitions, we were to perceive the thing as apart from everything else, then the 
post would be perceived as po3t ; and hence there would be no possibility of our ever 
regarding it as a human figure. 

§ The sense of this is that the perception need not be the manifestation of the 
thing as distinguished from all other things, etc.; if there ii the manifestation of 
some sort of distinction, that is enough. And even though in a generic cognition 
we may not perceive any other distinguishing feature of the thing, yet the fact is 
always present in our mind that we, as the cogniser of that cognition, arc distinct 
•om the cogniser of other cognitions. And thus the vague generic cog* ition also 
fulfils the necessary conditions of * immcdiatcncss.’ 
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(3b8) 11 The * immediateness * of Perception may be ex¬ 
plained as consisting in its being an apprehension brought 
about by the instrumentality of the sense-organs.” Against this 
some people put forward the objection that, inasmuch the 
* sense-organ ’ also is defined as.that which is the instrument of 
' immediate cognition’, there is a mutual inter-dependence 
(between the two definitions). But this objection is not quite 
right; .because it is quite possible to define * sense-organ ' 
as* that which , while itself unknown, is the instrument of valid 
cognition, and is qualified by the positive character. There is 
however another and a much sounder objection against the 
above definition of ‘ immediateness,’; viz., that unless we fully 
recognise the special matures of the effect {i.e., the cognition) 
with regard to what would the sense-organ be regarded as 
' instrumental ’?f 

(369) This same reasoning— viz. the impossibility of 
ascertaining the ‘instrumental’ character—serves to reject 
the view that “there is (in the case of sensuous Per¬ 
ception) a cognis'diiess of things which is of a peculiar 
character J; and it is in the productiveness of that cognised- 

ness thao the 'immediateness’ of the cognition consists_ 

specially § because so long as we do not ascertain (hit upon) 


U biferential aml otllor kinds of cognition have their instruments also duly 
co 0 nisod the sense-organs however are not themselves known. The positive character 
13 * i Older to preclude ‘ non-apprehenslyj ’ which is recognised by the 

.nUa-JIimimsakas to be a distinct means of valid cognition (of negation). And 
ae th, 3 definition of the sense-organ does not cent tin the words ‘immediate cognition,’ 

t >--c n„ed be no m i ml interdependence’ in the definition of 1 immediateness’ just 
put forward. 


emu,,- r... ;? ve £m b’ ffrMpsd.tlia distinctive character of the cognition, we 
of this Ja^Wd-in ch j lract0f of *ko sense-organs. Thus the recognition 

dueeiiientlv the-" ‘ >3 n ? C0, -' lry f,, f P r:ls P m .I the real character of the cognition ; 
peudin" iiojn tlw> p a V c . ,ou - 3 clrL0 ;t! . lc knowledge of ‘ imniediateness’ de- 
+ ti • i ° C0 ° NI * 10n the instrumentality of sense-organs, and vice versa. 

pcrceived!’ PeCUl,ar c,iaracter ’ ia ‘hat whereby the object is spoken of as ‘directly 


tionsf wc cannot fo*' 0 80 “'° blsla £ ? r a comprehensive idea of all sonsuous cogui- 
of the appearance of a " y8 " C j n0tl . 011 “i Stliat ‘ j11 scu ’ UCH . la cognitions are the cause 
pointing out a ,v I - e 801130 11 that it the opponent succeeds in 

fortuity might 0t 1 " ll£ . O1 - 1 - llty ., am01 ' K a ," sen'suona cognitions, that uoi- 

3 8 iue rcgaided as constituting the true, definition of sensuous Perception. 
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some uniformity (among all sensuous cognitions which could 
enable us to speak of them all as bringing about cognised- 
ness), we cannot very well know what their causal efficiency 
is (with regard to that cognisedness). Nor could that 
uniformity be regarded as established simply by the fact that 
without such uniformity the peculiar character of the cognised¬ 
ness cannot be explained. Because that peculiar character 
can very well be explained by the peculiar character of other 
causes *(i-e, causes other than the sensuous cognition). 

(370) Nor can the ‘immediateness’ of cognitions be 
explained as the character of being produced by the cognisable 
object. ' Because this definition would b* too wide, t If 
(in order to avoid this) it be defined as the character of being 
produced by the object cognisable by itself (i.e., by that same 
cognition) —then, we reply, that this cannot be accepted as a 
comprehensive definition (including all sensuous cognitions), 
as the denotation of the word * sea ’, ‘itself’, is distinct with 
each individual cognition; and also because this definition 
also is not free from the faults noticed before. $ 

(371) If again, Immediate Cognition be defined as 
that cognition by which, when the object has been cognis¬ 
ed, there is no further desire to cognise it §—then, we 
reject this also. Because in the case of such dear things 
as one’s child, See., we find that even after the child has 

* Such as, e. g , the circumstantial details under which the cognition appears. 

t The cognition of the jar may be regarded as the ‘ Sensuous Immediate Cogni¬ 
tion of the doth.' As this cognition would certainly he produced by a cognisable 
object ,—though not necessarily hy the object that is actually cognised. And as the 
self is a cognisable object an l >tll c iguitiom—sensuous, inferential, &e.—are equally 
produced by the self, all cognitions would be Immediate ami Sensuous. 

J The fault referred to is the one explained in the second foot-note to para. 
300.—Or it may be the very patent objection that all cognitions—inferential, &c. 
als ) nay be regarded as produced by objects cognisable by them . 

§ The idea underlying this definition is that even when wc have cognised an 
object . y Inference or Word, &o., we desire la perceive it directly by our sens i ; 
which is not the case when we have once perceived it directly. 
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been directly perceived, the desire to see it still continues.* 
If, in order to avoid this, ‘Immediateness’ were defined 
as that character by reason of which, when the cognition 
has appeared, there is no desire for any such further cognition 
as is not of the same kind, f—This also cannot be accepted': 
because in the first place, it is not known yet (i.e. until you 
have provided a correct definition) what cognition is of the 
same kind (as any particular Sensuous Cognition); and 
under the circumstances, it cannot be ascertained what is 
not of the same kind ;—secondly, X in the case of inferen¬ 
tial or verbal cognition of the prosperity of our enemy, we 
have no desire to have any sensuous cognition of that pros¬ 
perity (and thus your definition of Immediate cognition will 
include that inferential cognition also, as the sensuous cogni¬ 
tion that wo do not desire would be not of the same kind 
as that);—and thirdly, some people urge the objection 
that in the case where we see fire, if we have a doubt as 
to whether it is fire or the red Ashoka-blossom, then we 
desire and do have the inferential cognition that it is fire, 
following from our perception of smoke.§ 

(372) Another definition is now put forward :— || “The 
‘immediateness’ of the cognition consists in its being a direct 

* Even when the child has been seen, one wishes to see it again. So under 
the present definition the first seeing of the child would not be ‘immediate* cognition. 

f That is to say, when the thing has been cognised by Sensuous Preception, 
there is no desire to have any inferential or verbal cognition of the same thing,—even 
though there inay be a desire for further sensuous cognitions, as in the case just 
mentioned. 

+ When we have heard of something good happening to our enemy, we do not 
wish to go and see it ; and thus the verbal cognition of the prosperity would be one 
of which there would Uq no desire for a cognition which is not of the same kind 
(i.e., which is sensuous). 

§ Here then even after the Sensuous Perception of fire we have the desire for 
its inferential cognition ; and thus this sensuous perception would not be included 
in your definition. 

I The sense-organ, or sense-power, itself is regarded by the Logician as imper¬ 
ceptible ; hence the direct apprehension broug-t about by an nnpcrceived instrument 
would be sense-perception ; but ‘mind’ also is unperceived and it is the instrument of 
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apprehension which has Us specific cause unknown ;—or this same 
with the further qualification ‘positive' added to the * cause 
(i.e., that direct apprehension which has its positive specific 
cause unknown).” But this also cannot be accepted; as 
it would fail to include the sensuous perception of ‘long’ 
(‘short’, ‘simtlar’) and such other characters, * which stand in 
need of 'and are to that extent brought about by) the 
cognition of the correlative (basis or standard of comparison). 
It might be argued that in this case the basis or standard 
that is known is not the cause of the other cognition; it is 
only the cognition of that basis or standard that is its cause ; 
specially a3 we find that we can have the cognition of some¬ 
thing that we see as being longer than another thing which 
may not exist at the time (and which we might have seen 
sometime before/ [and which, being nonexistent at the time, 
could not be the cause of the cognition], f But exactly similar 
is the case with inferential inlicativesj like ‘smoko’, &c., X 
[where also all inferential cognitions, of fire for instance, are 
brought about by the cognition of the inferential indicative 
which cognition constitutes the minor premiss] ; specially as 


inferential cognition;—hence in order to exclude this, the word ‘specific’ is added,— 
Mind being the 'general or common instrument of all cognitions. The subsequent 
addition of ‘positive’ is with a view to the Mimamsaka, who holds the cognition of 
‘negation’ to be d 13 to no:i-pereeption and as tlm would be the unknown specific cause 
of the cognition of negation, the definition would apply to this also. As however 
this cause would be a negative one, the addition of the qualification ‘ positive * 
would exclude it. 

* A thing is known as -long’ only in comparison with a shorter thing ; tlvj 
shorter tiling therefore uny be regarded asji cause of the cognition of ‘long’ ; and 
thus this latter cognition will have its cause (at least one of its causes) ‘known’. 
Similarly with the cognition of all characters based upon correlatives. 

f And thus in this case also, the cause is the cognition of that other thing ; 
and as the cognition cannot be ‘known,’ the cognition of ‘long’ &c. having an 
unknown cause, will fulfil the conditions of the definition. 

X All inferential cognitions arc brought about by the cognition of the inferential 
indicative, contained ir the minor premiss,—which cognition also, like your ‘cogni¬ 
tion of the past thing’ being unknown, inferential coguitiong would fulfil the 
conditions, of your definition. 
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even with reference to the past we have an inferential 
cognition ‘there was fire at that place,—because I had seen 
smoke issuing from it’.* Then as regards the view that the 
object cognized is regarded as the cause of the cognition only 
in so far as it is a qualification! (determining factor) of the 

cognition,-the same may be said with regard to the 

aforesaid ‘ basis ’ (or correlative also,—which is a determining 
factor ip the cognition, and as such may be regarded as its 
cause). 

(S73) “In the above definition,” the opponent explains, 
“ what the adjective specific shows is that the cause meant 
is the Instrument (and not any and every cause.)}” But 
this also we cannot accept. For in a case where 

some future event is inferred from an inferential indi¬ 
cative, which also is inferred as something to come in the fu¬ 
ture, §—this inferential indicative being yet in the future, 
and hence non-existing, could not be regarded as the Instru¬ 
ment ; and hence this inferential cognition would not be one 
that has its Instrument known (and would thus become includ¬ 
ed in the definition). 

• This special case is put forward iu answer to the view that it is the inferen¬ 
tial indicative (smoke) that is the cause of Inference, and not its cognition. We 
■ee smoke iu the morning, but owing to certain pressing circumstances we fail 
to deduce the conclusion at the time. In the evening however, some circumstances 
happening to remind us of bur having seen smoke, we infer in the evening that ‘fire 
existed at the place, because smoke had been seen there’; in this case it cannot be 
denied that it is the cognition of smoke tha{ fa the cause of the inferential cognition. 

t And hence there need be nothing very incongruous in regarding the Inferen¬ 
tial indicative as the cause of Inferential Cognition. 

t What is meant by this explanation is that in the case of Inferential cogni¬ 
tions, it is the inferential indicative that is the Instrument ; the cognition of this 
being only a process tending towards the same end ; and as such capable of being 
regarded as a cause , though not an Instrument \ and as the inferential indicative must 
be known , no inferential cognition could be such as would have its Instrument 
unknown, 

§ As when preceiving certain atmospheric conditions, we infer that 1 clouds 
*»U come/ and from that again we infer ‘ there will be rain.’ 
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(374) “ In all cases of inferential cognition,” tho oppo¬ 
nent adds, “the cognition of the Inferential Indicative may 
be acceptei to be the ‘ Instrument’; and as according to me 
all cognitions are self-illumined, the c ignition of the In¬ 
ferential Indicative also would be ‘known’; and hence 
all Inferential cognitions would have their Instruments 
Jenown This can not be, we reply; as we have no 
proof for the view that it is the known ‘ cognition of the 
inferential Indicative ’ that is a factor in the ‘ Instrument ’ 
of Inferential Cognitions;* specially as the cognitions 
pointed out above (viz. those of the inferential Indicatives yet 
to come) can not be regarded as ‘ instruments ’ [as if these 
also, were so regarded, then an inferential cognition would 
have two ‘ Instruments ’—the ‘ Inferential Indicative ’ and the 
‘Cognition of this indicative,’ and this would be opposed to the 
very idea of ‘Instrument.’] In fact, if the character 
of being knoivn (as belonging to the cognition of the Inferen¬ 
tial Indicative),—even though a mere circumstantial non- 
essential accident—were accepted as an essential factor in 
the Instrument, then the definition of ‘ Sense-perception ’ 
would not apply to the perception of the jar, which might by 
mere chance appear immediately after the inferential cogni¬ 
tion of the eye (where the inferential cognition, though a mere 
accidental circumstance, would be regarded as a factor in the 
‘Instrument’ of the succeeding Perception); and as thus 
that Instrument would bo known, the Perception would not 
have its Instrument unknown. 

(375) If it be added that in the case of Inferential 
cognitions , the instrument is alioays ‘ known ’ (while it is 
only in very few cases of sensuous Cognition that the instru- 

° And hence we have no authority for accepting the view that the Instrument 
of Inferential Cognitions is known, Tho reason for this denial of proof is that tho 
character of being known is what tho logician calls anyathdiiddha , by which is meant 
all that is non-essential , tliot; merely accidental circumstances which aro fouud to 
be, by chance, concomitant with the cause. 
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accidental (non-essential) concomitant. Then, we reply, the 
same may be said with regard to Inferential Cognitions also 
(as shown in para. 874). 

(376). [Page 322] Then again, when you make the 
denial (of the knowledge of ‘instrument* in the case of Sens¬ 
uous Perception), it is incumbent upon you to fix upon some uni¬ 
form character (that would apply to all Sensuous Perceptions); 
as in the absence of such a uniform character, to what would 
the ‘ invariableness’ pertain ? [The very idea of ‘invariableness’ 
involving the necessity of a conception of all individual cases]. 
Thus there is no escape for you unless you point out the 
uniform character of the effect under consideration (i.e. Sens¬ 
uous Perception). In fact, even if you omit the word ‘always’ 
in your definition, there is no escape for you until you have 
pointed out the aforesaid ‘uniform character.’ * If, in order to 
avoid having to point out of this uniform character (of all sensu¬ 
ous cognitions), you were to assert your definition ivith regardto 
each individual sensuous cognition in the form —‘the instrument 
of this particular cognition is not known’, —then we would say 
that it would be extremely difficult for you to prove that even 
that individual cognition has not for its instrument things 
(the eye, for instance) known before that cognition. Hence 
it is necessary for you to prove that the general character (of 
having the instrument known) is absent in all cognitions of the 
same kind, i.e„ s msuous [as the assertion of the character with 
regard to each particular individual would, as shown above, 
fail to include all sensuous cognitions’]. 


* I. E. Even if you define sensuous cognition as that which has its Instru¬ 
ment not known, and not as that which has its Instrument always not known, it will 
be necessary to find some uniform character which could enable us to form a single 
conception of all sensuous Cognitions. The scuse of these objections is that, until 
the uniform character (pertaining to all sensuous Cognitions) is pointed out, there can 
be no escape from the above difficulties;—and if such a uniform character is pointed 
out then that would suffice for a definition of ‘sensuous cognition’, and there would 
be no need for any other. 
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(377). Another definition of Sensuous Perception and 
Immediate Cognition is next taken up:—If Perception be 
defined as that valid cognition of an object which is n 0 t 
intervened by anything else,—then it Bhould be explained with 
reference to what would this ‘intervention’ be ? and also what is 
that ‘intervention’ ? “The intervention is with reference to 
the sense-organ (i.e. between the object perceived and the sense, 
organ, perceiving),—and it is non-proximity (or non-contact)/’ 
But then, it comes to be only another and a round-about 
way of saying that immediate cognition is the manifestation of 
an object in contact with the sense-organ', and we have already 
shown that this definition is not tenable; specially as it would 
include the inferential cognition that we may have of our own 
eye-ball (which is in contact with the organ of vision, eye) I 


(378) . If then Sensuous Perception or Immediate Cog. 
nition be defined as* the cognition that does not proceed from 
a cognition, —then it would not apply to many determinate 
Cognitions (which, according to the Logician, follow from the 
corresponding Non-Determrnate Cognitions), f 

(379) [Page 324]. The above reasoning also serves 
to refute the definition of Immediate Cognition as ‘that 
which does not proceed from the cognition of any other 
thing.’| Because the Determinate Cognition, has ft> r j t3 

• Inferential Cognition proceeds from the cognition of invariable concomitant 
Verbal Cognition from the cognition of words; and Analogical Cognition f r0 m ^ 
cognition of similarity. Hence it is only Sensuous Cognition that does not proceed 
from any cognition. 


t According to the Logican, when we see the jar, the first cognition that we 
have is purely non-Jeterminate, or vague j and from this the determinate or definite 
cognition of the jar follows. Thus this latter cognition proceeds from tl*© pr© ce( j 
»ngcognition; and as such cannot be included in the definition. 

J This definition is put forward with the view that Inferential and other CO g 
nltions ire brought about by the cognitions of something other than the object of th os ^ 
cognitions.while the Non-determinate cognition has the same object as that of the follow 
»ng determinate cognition; and as such both of these become included ii t this 'nW* 
definition. The author however contends that this definition also fails to inched© |j 
Dctermir ate Cognition. Because the object of this latter cannot be regarded b Q 
the tame as that of the non-determinate coghitiou; as the latter does not tognia e th* 
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object also tlie determining or differentiating characters, 
■w-hicli are something more than that which forms the 
object of the non-determinate Cognition, specially as 
for the bringing about of the Determinate Cognition 
*it would be necessary to have the cognition of that (something 
totally different from the object of the cognition itself) from 
which that object would be differentiated. 

(380) The Opponent propounds another definition :— 
“Immediate Cognition is that which does not proceed from the 
cognition of anything that is not included in its own objective. 
Nor does this definition fail to include the Sensuous Percep¬ 
tion of an object which (as in the Determinate Cognition) 
is perceived along with something else from which it is 
distinguished—i.e. its correlative. Because this something 
else also, being virtually included in the objective of the 
Perception, is accepted as being the Object of that Perception, 
just as in the case of Recognition^ the idea of ‘that’ is regard¬ 
ed as included in the Sensuous Perception. Or (in view 
of such cognition) we may add to the definition a further 
qualifyingj, clause, ‘apart from its correlative’ (Immediate 
Cognition thus being that which does not proceed from the 
cognition of anything that is not included in its own objec¬ 
tive, with the exception of its own correlative.” But this 
definition also cannot be accepted. For in the first 


/place, it is corroded (rendered unacceptable) by the word 

determining character* which appear in the determinate Cognition. And hence this 
also,* as proceeding from the non-detenniuate cognition, would be one that proceeds 
from the poguition of something other than it* own object. 

• The opponent might argue that even though a few additional characters 
/enter into tho objective of the determinate cognition, its object proper remains the 
r same as that of the Non-detcrminato Cognition. In reply to this it is argued that the 

determinate cognition has for its object something as possessed of definite charao 
teribtios aud thereby differentiated from other things. And thus that cognition 
would depeud upou the cognition of these other things also. 

t WlienVe see a certain thing and recognise it as being the tame at that which 
we had seen elsowherc, the notion of ‘that* entering into this recognition is accepted 


M fornpng part of the recognition. 
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‘ soa’ (‘its own*).* Secondly, if we took eacli indi¬ 
vidual cognition by itself, then we could not ascertain 
the fact of its not proceeding (from the cognition of some¬ 
thing else, &c.) t; and if in order to avoid this, you were to 
have recourse to the remedy that all cognitions of the kind of 
the individual in question are found to be such as cannot 
rightly be regarded as proceeding from any cognitions of the 
other kind,—then it becomes necessary for you to postulate 
a definite comprehensive kind or class of cognitions (whose 
cause or source no other cognition would be, and which 
would be your immediate Sensuous Cognition); $ and thus 
you fall into the same pit as before. 

(381) Another definition of ‘Immediateness’ is now 
put forward :—“The Inunedia&eness of a cognition consists 
in its presenting to consciousness something that is charac¬ 
terised or determined by its own time (i.e. the point of time 
at which the cognition itself appears).” This also we 
cannot accept. Because in the first place, in this case 
also it is not easy to ascertain the meaning of the 
word 'soa! (its own) § ; and secondly, in what way could 

# If the word l sva' refers to all cognitions, then the definition includes all kinds 
of cognitious,—sensuous, inferential, and the like. If however, it refer to only 
an individual cognition, then it cannot apply to all sensuous cognitions. 

f For ascertaining any causal relat : onship, it is necessary for us to have com¬ 
prehensive notions of all individual effects as proceeding from a certain cause. And 
conversely the absence of causal relationship also cannot be ascertained without a 
similar comprehensive notion. This comprehensive notion we could not have, if we 
took every individual cognition by itself, and as such we could not be sure of it 
not proceeding from the cognition of something else. 

X That is to say, you cannot have any idea of a comprehensive class, without 
tho idea of some character that is common to all individuals included in the class 
Thus then, before you have a definition of ‘sensuous cognition’you must have the idea 
of some sharacter that subsists in all sensuous cognitions, and not in any other kind 
of cognition. Well in that case, this same common character will serve as the defini¬ 
tion applying to all sensuous cognitions, and there' would bo no necessity for 
propounding another definition. 

S As shown in the second note on the preceding para. 
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this detmitiou exclude die imorential and other kinds of eogni- 
tion? The Opponent might answer as follows— “In the 
case of Inferential Cognition, the object cognised is deter- 
mined or characterised by the time that enters into the notion 
of invariable concomitanco (aud not by that of the coga.tion 
itself). Even in' the case of the inference of the rise of 
the ocean-tide from the perception'of the full-moon, where 
the object inferred (tbe tidal rise) is determined by the time 
at which tbe inference appears (and as such this would 
appear to be included in the above deBmtion of Immediate 
Cognition),—what makes tbe object to be determined y 
tbe time of tbe inferential cognition is the fact of i 
entering into (forming an object of) the idea of invariable 
concomitance twhenever there is full-mom, there ts a rise 
the ocean-tide, where the tidal rise is determined by all pomts 
of time where the Pull Moon appears)." This 
cannot be accepted. Because even though it may be possible 
to show that tbe object is deter union by all points of time ye 
tbe fact remains that in the case of inferential cognitions of the 
kind you mention (vis. of the tidal rise from tbe foil moon), the 
object « determined by the time of the cognition (and as such 
comes within the pale of your definition of ■“™> diate * 

tion). Nor will it serve year purpose if yon add the quail yg 

clause that “ that cognition is to be regarded on immediate 

which has nil cognitions of its hind such as have their objects 
determined by their times" t; because if yon already know 
what forma tlie distinguishing characteristic o 
TL, to which all i mmediate Cognitions bolo^ thenwlgt 

u.. «• oi 

that is cognised, is cognised .is iwmetiiing tlmt cm* » t b ttU time. 

thus the Bre is not determined only by the tune of the licence 

at which smoke exists. , i Coirni- 

t The sense of this qualifying clause is that in the ««« d " Urmined by t he 

lions only a few stray iustances can be foun w loro le o ' A , regards 

time of the cognition; and it is not so with a m eren ,a determined by their 

Immediate cognitions, they are all each as.have the.r object determine y 

tiuaf j 
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ia the use of putting forward another definition at all ? 
In reality however we shall show later on* that it is not 
possible to have any such kind or class. . The opponent 
might add a further qualification— viz : “ with the exception 
of what is brought about by the notion of invariable concomi¬ 
tance &c.”t This also we cannot accept; as the qualifying 
clause itself being enough to exclude all Cognitions (that are 
not Immediate), it would be useless for you to introduce 
the qualification of tune. Though we shall show later 
onj that even that qualifying clause cannot serve to exclude 
the other cognitions. 

(382) Some people have urged against the above 
definition of ‘Immediateness’ the following objection : —§ “As 
the Logician denies the self-apprehension of Cognitions, it 
is not possible for any cognition to have for its object some¬ 
thing determined by its own time.” But this is not right. 
Because the time meant (as the determinant of the object) 
is that which actually, by chance, happens to be the time of 
the particular cognition || ; and what the definition really 
comes to mean is that the Immediate Cognition is that which 
manifests or discloses (presents to consciousness) something 
existing at the present time ; and as to what is this ‘ Some¬ 
thing existing at the present time,’ everyone can explain that; 
as has been thus declared (in the Shlokavartika) ‘That 

# Page 330, ‘Pandit* edition, where it is shown that Immediateness cannot be 
regarded as a particular jiti or kind of Sensuous Cognition. 

t That is to say “ Immediate cognition is that cognition which, not being brought 
about by the notions of invariable concomitance , etc. has its object determined by its 
own time.** 

X Page 335, ‘Pandit’ edition. 

§ The sense of the objection is that the time of the Cognition is that point of 
time which is qualified (and hence accompanied) by the Cognition ; and hence if a 
cognition had for its object something determined by its time, then the cognition itself 
would form a factor in its own objective ; and this would involve the self-appreKkn- 

of the Cognition. 

|| The time thus is not something inherent in the Cognition—whereby its apprs- 
htnsioQ would involve self-apprehending by the Cognition—but an accidental 
sdjuuct. 
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which exists at the present time and is in contact with the 
eye and the other sense-organs, is apprehended by these.’ 
[4-84] Hence the only valid objection against the definition is 
what we have shown above (in para. 381). 

(383) Nor can Immediate Cognition be defined as* 
" w kich proceeds from such indication of the object as 
is not due to any agency except the six kinds of ‘Contact.’ ” 
Because this would not be possible in the case qf those 
immediate cognitions which are brought about by certain 
discrepancies (in the perceiving organ).f If in order to 
avoid this difficulty you were to assert that your definition 
would apply to valid immediate cognitions (and not the 
invalid ones brought about by discrepancies),—we cannot 
accept this; as both valid and invalid cognitions being 
equally immediate or direct, the ‘immediateness’ that you 
have got to define is that which should apply to both valid 
and invalid immediate cognitions; (while this definition can 
apply to valid ones only). [The above objection may serve 
to silence the Logician who holds that in the case of all 
erroneous cognitions, there is actually a cognition which is 
erroneous] The JMimamsaka however holds that there is no 
such actual cognition as Erroneous Cognition (all Misconcep-. 
tions being only cases of absence of cognition); and in this view 
also, the definition in question would bo open to the objection 
that it will not be right to take the ‘six kinds of contact’ 
either one by one, or all together. § 


° According to the Logician Sensuous Perception is brought about in six different 
ways of contact. Vidc-NyCiyamtiktd val 

t For instance, where the conch is uen a., yellow, o.i account of an excess of 
bile, though there is an immediate cognition of the yellowness, there is no kind 
of contact with it and the eye. 

t Holding what is technically called the ‘Akl.yati’ view of Misconception 

§ If m the defimtio, . w. take the contacts one by one,-that is if wo take the 

contact to be the one with something that is inherent in the object perceived—then' 
i ‘ 1101 tro C( l ualI y regarded as immediate cognition) If then vnn* 
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(38+) Another definition is now put forward “Imme¬ 
diate Cognition is the cognition of the specific form of the 
object,—that is to say, the appearance or manifestation of 
the object in its own specific (individual) form.” This defini¬ 
tion also cannot be accepted; as it includes the Inferential 
and other kinds t>f cognition also. “There is certainly this 
difference that Inferential and other Mediate Cognitions, are 
dependent upon (the cognition of) the Reason (Inferential 
Indicative or Probans) and- such other extraneous things; 
and as such these are cognitions of such things as 
are related to the time determined by those extran¬ 
eous things; whereas in the case Immediate Cognition 
such is not the case.” We cannot accept this ; because the 
principle that you lay down with regard to the Inferential 
Cognition is not true; for instance, in the case of those 
inferential cognitions in which the Probans brings about the 
apprehension of things to come,—the inferential cognition 
cannot be said to have for its object a thing that is deter¬ 
mined by the time of that Probans. (As the Probans apprehend- 
od is at the present- time, while the Subject of the Inferen¬ 
tial Cognition is in the future.) This also meets the follow¬ 
ing reasoning of the Opponent: —* “ If the Inferential Cog¬ 
nition is not the manifestation (presentation to consciousness) 

individually become excluded ; as each individual contact would also be an agency that 
is not ‘all the six kinds of contact* collectively. And so the definition would not 
apply to any Immediate Cognition. 

The sense of this objection is as follows :— 4 *I£ the determination by the time 
of the Probans were not made a necessary condition of valid Inferential Cognition, 
then we would have to regard as valid the inference that we would have of Fire, 
from the mistaken idea of smoko in regard to mist ; when it happens that by 
chance fire is actually present there. Here we have the fire cognised as determined 
hy the time of the cognition of the invariable concomitance of fire with smoke ; 
and in so far the cognition will have to be regarded as valid. If however the deter¬ 
mination by the time of the Probaus be made a necessary condition, then as in 
this case, the time is not one at which the real Reason, smoke, is cognised, the 
resulting cognition of fire, eve 1 thoi*gh b, chance correct, cannot be regarded as valid 
Ifenco it is necessary to accept this latter determination as a necessary condition 
of validity in Inferential Cognitions.” 


9 
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of the more extensive term (the Major Term) as deter¬ 
mined by Ike. time of the Probans (Middle Term )—then, in 
a case where the Major Term is inferred by means of a false 
Probans or Middle Term, if by chance it so happens that 
what is cognised is that which is actually accompanied by 
that Probans, thi3 cognition would have to be regarded as 
valid to that extent, inasmuch as the Major Term cognised 
is determined by the time at which the invariable concomi¬ 
tance (between the Major Term and the Probans is cognised); 
and this valid cognition would be one that could not be 
classed under one of the four kinds of valid cognition.” 
This reasoning we say is not right ; specially as, in the first 
place, in the case of tils inference of past objects, it is not possi¬ 
ble for the objects to be determined by the time of the Probans; 
and secondly, because we have already shown (in para. 259) 
that, even with your necessary condition (of determination 
by the time of the Probans), it is impossible for you to avoid 
the contingency of having to accept the validity of the 
cognition (that you have brought forward) in so far as it 
•pertains to the Fire (which is really present at the place). 

(885) Nor can Immediate Cognition be defined as 
unmixed apprehension. Because this • definition will not 
apply to the sensuous perception* of a thing which is perceived 
along with a certain qualification (the perception of the thing 
in this case being mixed up with the perception of the quali¬ 
fication). If it be urged that “what is meant is that there 
should be no mixing up in the instrument ,”—f then we 
reply that, in that case the definition would not apply to 
that Sensuous-perception (of the Man with the slide, for ins¬ 
tance) wherein there is apprehended something (for instance, 
the stick) which is an ‘Instrument* of something other than 

# For instance, when wc have the perception of the man with the stick, the per¬ 
ception of the mania mixed up with that of thetdick. 

t As the qualification will not bo the Instrument, the definition would include 
the aenspoud perception of the thing along with its qualification. 
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the Perception itself (the stick being an ‘instrument’ in the 
making of the jar). If in order to avoid this you were to add 
that there should be no mixing up of the instrument of the cog¬ 
nition itself , then, this will be open to all the objections that 
•we have shown above (para. 380) in connection with the 
insertion in the definition, of the word ‘son ’ itself. 

(386) [Page 320] Another definition in put forward— 

“ Immediate Cognition is that wherein there is a congrega¬ 
tion of the absence of all such interventions as those of the 
invariable concomitance and the like (which are necessary in 
the inferential and other kinds of cognition)”. This also we 
cannot accept. Beciuse, in the first place, this definition will 
not apply to the sensuous perception that we often have of 
the invariable concomitance itself (of fire and smoke for ins¬ 
tance); and secondly, the definition is * impossible’ [i.e. it 
fails to exclude non-sensuous cognitions]; inasmuch as the 

_i inferential cognition that we have of the fire in the mountain 
is in the form ‘the mountain is fiery’ [and in this we have the 
absence of all cognitions of the invariable concomitance of 
fire and smoko]; then again, in verbal cognition, the cognition 
that the word affords is not that of itself [and thus hero also 
we have a cognition wherein there is an absence of the cogni¬ 
tion of the word] ; and thus inferential and verbal cognitions 
would become ‘sensuous’ (by your definition). 

(387) If then, Immediate Cognition be defined as uninier- 
oened appprehension,— this also we cannot accept. Because 
not one .of the many possible (alternative) interventions can be 
maintained (as bein' 1 the one whose absence is intended). 
For instance, if the ‘intervention’ intended be the presence 
of some other particula r substance, then all the cognitions that 
we have of such omnipresent substances as are impercep¬ 
tible would have to bo rogarded as ‘immediate’ (as in the caso 
of omnipresent things tho presence of no other thing is ever 
possible). If again by ‘intervention’ is meant *tlic previous 

° In tho caso of inferential cognition it is necessary that it should be preceded 
by the apprehension of the probnns; and ro forth in all non-FeiiGiioiia cognitions. 
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existence of the apprehension of that which brings about the 
cognition in question ,—then the Cognition of Priority and 
Posteriority would have to be regarded as always Non-sevsuous 
(as these cognitions are always preceded by the apprehension 
of something with reference to which the Priority &c., would 
be cognised).* Then again, if ‘intervention* be explained as 
consisting in the qualification of the qualified, +—then we 
ask, does the qualification by Fire come into existence, in its 
own form, only in something, the mountain, that is qualified' 
by the smoke ? Or is it tli^t the cognition of the qualification by 
Fire appears only in that which is qualified by the smoke ? The 
former alternative would be contrary to the well-known rela¬ 
tionship of cause and effect (between fire and smoke; as on this 
supposition Fire would come into existence after the smoke; of 
which latter therefore it could not be the cause). In the 
case of the latter alternative, if in cognition, the qualification 
by smoke would appear as the qualification oj the'subject" 
(the Mountain), then you would have the absurdity Of the Pro¬ 
bans (Smoke) residing partially in itselfji ©n the other 
hand, the qualification by smoke were cognised as the quali¬ 
fication of the ‘Predicate’ (Fire),—then, this ‘intervention’ 
would be present in the ease of the sensuous Cognition of the 
invariable concomitance (of Fire and Smoke) also; and hence 
there would be no immediateness in the case of this, percep¬ 
tion !§ 

* When vve apprehend ii thing as p:i«»r, or posterior, it is always in its relation to 
something else. Thus the cognitiou ot* priority-would necessarily bo preceded by tbe 
cognition of that something; and thus there would bj an ‘intervention' of the kind 
proposed by you. 

t In an Inference we cognise the object Fire us qualifying the J fountain, which 
again is qualified by tl c Sntukry ; In sensuous Cognition, on the other hand, there is 
no such qualification. 

t As in this case the form of the inference would he— 'The Mountain qualified 
by smoke is fiery because it is smoky ; and here smokiness being spoken of as residing 
in the mountain qualified by smoke t —this would mean that tho smoke, in part, re¬ 
sides in itself. 

& The whole of this series of reasonings may Ini thus explained Inferential Cog- 
niliou yin hdd to he intervened; why? (1) Is it becaus e it apprehends tho qualification 
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(388) Immediate Cognition may again be defined as a 
particular kind or species of cognition. To this definition 
some people object on the ground that it cannot be ascertained 
if this class of cognition is move or less extensive Ilian the class 
‘Direct Apprehension’;* specially as Remembrance also is (in 
one way) immediate. But this objection cannot stand; as 
Remembrance is not regarded (by the logician) as ‘immedi¬ 
ate cognition specially as in the first place, Dream-Cogni¬ 
tion (which alone appears in the form of immediate Remem¬ 
brance) is not regarded as Remembrance ; and secondly, even 
if it be regarded as ‘Remembrance’,f immediate ness is held 
to be merely imposed upon it (and not really belonging to it); 
and as regards those cases where, by the power of thought, 
people imagine the presence before their eyes of the qualities 
belonging to the object of their love (and such other things 
as have impressed their minds) [which imagination is regard¬ 
ed as immediate cognition ],—these cases must be held to be 
similar to the ordinary view regarding conception of silver inf 
the piece of shell (which misconception also has the form 
of immediate cognition); an 1 lastly, as regards the cognition 
of tho presence of the loved person that one has when he 

fire, which actually appears aftiT the mountain qualified by smoke ? (2) or because 
it apprehends the quaUjicatnm h>/ jtre, which is cognised as existing in the Mountain 
qualified b^ smoke ? (3) or because it apprehends the qualification of the mountain by 
the fire which is qualified by smoke, the form of the inference in this case being 
‘this mountain which T 's smoky is fiery ? In (1) Fire ceases to he the cause of 
smoke ; in (•>) the smoke is made to rest partially itself: and in (3) inasmuch as the 
Sent nous coguitiou of the invariable concomitance of Fite and Smoke also apprehend 
1 ire as qualified l*y smoke, the cognition b“ing in the form 'that which is sim.kv 
is tiery’, which** similar to the inferential cognition according to (3),—this cognition 
would have to be regarded as mm-sensnous. 

°lf ‘ImmediateCognition* were more extensive than 'L»ircct Apprehension*, then 
iiuiucdittlciicW would also belong to cognitions other than the Sensuous, which Utter 
alone arc regarded as Mi reel apprehension’. If, on the other hand, ‘Jmnicdi.ite cog¬ 
nition were less extensive than ‘Direct Apprehension', thm Iteiucmbrance also, 
which is immediate Cognition (inasmuch us brought about by »n instrument which 
is not cognised), would have to be regarded as ‘Direct Apprehension’. 

t As it is by Drubliakara. 
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closes liis eyes,—this must be considered as similar to the 
cognition that one has during a dream. 

(389) [Pago 331). The following objection however 
might be reasonably urged against the above definition 
of ‘Immediateness’:—when we have the anuvyavaxaya (re¬ 
presentative) cognition of tlio cognition of the atom (in 
the form‘I have the cognition of the atom),—[we would 
have in this a mixture * of the two class-characters of 
‘immediateness’ and ‘mediateness’, the anuoyavasaya be- 
ino 1 ‘ immediate’, and the cognition of the atom being 
‘mediate); nor can we agree to the view that the cognition 
of the atom a 1 so is ‘ immediate ’ (and hence there is no 
mixture)', because if this cognition were accepted as ‘ imme¬ 
diate’ (on the ground of the atom being immediately cognised 
by the Mind), your opponent might, with equal reasonable¬ 
ness, assert that the cognition of firo (that we have in the 
case of the inference‘the mountain is fiery because it has 
smoko’) is not inferential, b it xensuous, as brought about,by the 
instrumentality of the mind, on tlio ground of its having been 
produced by a mind-soul contact, which is of an entirely 
different kind from that which leads to the cognition oV the 
‘Probans’ (z.e. Smoke). fSimilarly too iu the case of Recog¬ 
nition (‘this is the same object that I had seen yesterday’), 
has any one any such direct apprehension as that ‘I see the 
existence of this object at a particular place and at a particular 
point of time yesterday’ ? And it would be only on the basis 
of such direct apprehension that we could regard the 

* The sense ol’ the reasoning is that if ‘immediate cognition' is a class, ‘mediate 
cognition’ also would he a class; and as there are cases where the two are found to 
oo-exist neither can he regard ciTas tf class, — 'Sankam*, Mixture, being regarded hy 
the logician himself as a ground for not accepting a jati. 

t The Yedantin urges that iu Recognition also we have the mixture of tl/o Two 
characters of immediateness ami mediateness, ‘this’,bcing the"object of immediate cog¬ 
nition, and ‘that which I saw yesterday' that of Mediate Cognition. The wliolo of 
this Recognition could bo regarded : i immediate only-if we ever had any such idea 
as that I sec v:ith my eyes the fact of this object having existed yesterday. As a matt¬ 
er of facj no Mich idea is ever present iu nur mind, iu the case of any Recognition. 
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Recognition to be wholly immediate. For these reas&ns it must 
be admitted that in both these cases (of Recognition and of 
the Anuvyavasaya of the cognition of atoms) the view that 
the cognition is wholly immediate is entirely opposed to 
actual experience. 

(390) If the class ‘Immediate Cognition’ were based 
upon the authority of our Sensuous Perception, then with 
regard to any cognition, there could be no difference of opinion 
as to whether or not it was immediate ; as certainly people 
do not quarrel over the character of the perception of such 
things as the jar and the like (which are based upon the 
authority of Sensuous Perception.) “ But ”, the Opponent 
urges, “ in some cases, where the thing is not distinctly 
apprehended, there i3 certainly a difference of opinion 
as regards the character of the cognition. ” But, 
we ask—*what do you mean by the apprehension 
of distinctness in regard to that which is not made of 
constituent parts ? If you mean by it, the apprehension 
of (distinctness) along with other generic characters inhering 
in the same thing,—then, inasmuch as this would be 
applicable to the generic character of ‘ jmnntvci , to the same 
oxtcnt as to that of ‘saksUttoa , —it would be necessary for 
you to point out a difference between the two cases, by 
reason of which there is a diversity of opinion (among 
philosophers) as to the ‘directness’ of cognitions, and 
not as to their generic character oljiianatva). As a diversity 
of opinion among propounders of philosophical systems 
must not be due to mere jealousy ; nor must it be merely 

0 It is only when a thing is matte up of parts that its appearance is indistinct 
or 'distinct, according as some only or all its parts arc manifested ; Cognition 
however is something that has no parts. The reading of the Yidyasagarl ‘splmtavabha- 
h »'does uot appear to bo satisfactory. The next “m,twice explains the expression as, 
(ho apprehension (apparently, of distinctness ) along with a number of other 
p ipcrties. Hence the translation follows the reading of the Shufikari. 

That it to say, while we arc all agreed that “ there is judnatva in cognitions 
"® arc divided as to its possessing ‘edfcjrjttra. 
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for tho sako of a wordy wrangle ; it must bo for the sake 
of truth. 

(391) Then again, it will not be possible for you 
to escape from the contingency that by your definition 
both directness , and its opposite indirectness, will be found 
to inhere in such inferential cognitions as have their Probans, 
or Middle Term perceptible by the senses.* In answer to 
this it might be argued that, *• it is not indirectness , but only 
Directness that is a generic entity,—the former being 
merely a negation of the latter. ” But it would be necessary 
for you to prove that such (and not the converse) is the 
case (before it can be accepted);—yon would have the further 
incongruity that, in accordance with you, who hold God to 
be directly cognisant of all things, both directness and - 
indirectness would belong to the inferential cognitions 
appearing in the mind of God, who (according to you) would 
also have the direct perception of the ‘Probans’ leading 
to those cognitions.f In auswer to this', it might be 
urged that what makes a cognition called ‘inferential’ or 
‘verbal’ &c. is the fact of its being brought about by the cognition 
of the Probans and by that of Word, and so forth (and hence 
God’s cognitions cannot be called ‘inferential’ because all His 
cognitions, being eternal, are not brought about by anything). 
But in the same manner, it coni 1 be argued with equal 
reasonableness that what makes a cognition called ‘direct’ 
is the fact of its being brought about by sense-contact; 
and so (as God’s cognition is not brought about by any, 
thing) that cognition cannot be called ‘direct..’ 

(392) Then again, as a rule, every generic entity or 
conception is based upon a certain character which 

* This is levelled against the view that ‘directness* or ‘.s Cikdlltra' is a generic 
entity or j&ti. By a rule of the Logicians whenever there is a cross division duo to two 
characters being found to he mixed up, these characters cannot ho accepted s 
ffsneric in their character. In the ease of tho inference of tiro from smoke, the 
cognition, so far asthc smoke is concerned, is divert , and in regard to the fire, indirect. 

t Tho*cognition being direct in view of this sensuous perception, and indirect 
in view of its being inferential . 
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(inhering iu a numbor of things) is indicative of the generic 
or universal, comprehensive) nature of that entity or 
conception ; and as a matter of fact, in view of the objections 
shown above, wo find no such indicative character as would 
form the basis of the generic entity ‘Directness* ‘Slksattoa*. 
Nor may it b3 argued, iii answer to this, that inasmuch as 
the Oppouent does not accept the rule with regard to the 
presence, of the said indicative character, its presence need 
not be necessary in the case in question. This, we say, can- 
not be rightly put forward; because in that case (in the 
absence of some such character indicative of ‘ directness *) 
* the re would be no possibility of any such doubt arising 
in our minds as—‘did I see this, or was it told 
to me by some one ?* (a doubt that arises in our mind when 
we remember a certain thing);—specially as according 
to you, when we remember a certain past direct cog¬ 
nition, what appears is that there is a direct cognition 
of that cognition brought about by the peculiar agency of 
what you call ‘Cognitional Contact*; and if there were no 
character indicative of ‘directness,* how would you explain 
the fact that at the time of remembrance we do not regard 
tne previous cognition as ‘direct.* 

(•393) t As regards the view that ‘directness* is a 
property belonging to the thing cognised (and not to the 
cognition), this wo shall r j fute under the section on the 
Sjlf m Apprehension of Oojuitha (in the author’s other work, the 
/ hv<irabbhisandhi.)\ 


# If dirc:t'tcu bol mge 1 t> Lhj ogiili.n itsjlf,—m l wis not a character 
hi sc 1 itpr.i = 5 ) | U ul'nr^ch-c.i iWi i;;-*, llu.i wh mover anything would bn remembered 
which had been directly perceived, its diratussi would also ho cognised; and 
there could he no such doubt as to whether the thing 1 a 1 been directly perceived or 
only indirectly heard of. 

+ This takes up amtlicr deQiiitt mi of‘Direct Apprehension’—Directness bein^ 
the property of the thing, the apprehension of such a thing is Direct Apprehension. 

X On a former occasion (para. 80) the author refers to 1 is ‘Svaprakashavada* 
ai forming part of his other work the h'tc irtbhistn Ihi ;s)it seems that he rofors to 
iho na no hereals) ; spatially as intho section of the present work whore he has dealt 
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(394) “With all this, however”, says the Opponent, “ it 
cannot be denied that there is a universally accepted usage 
and idea of ‘Directness’ ; and on the strength of this usage, 
you cannot after all escape from admitting that there is 
such a thing as ‘Directness’, even though it bo necessary, 
on that account, to postulate a category over and above 
those ordinarily accepted. Even if you regard this uni*- 
versal usage as a ‘mistake,’ you will have to admit, that 
every object of mistaken cognitiou has a real existence some¬ 
where (so even though the universal idea of directness be a 
mistake, directness cannot be a non-entity).” But this also 
we cannot accept ; because (even granting that such a thing 
as directness really exists)* if this directness itself were 
directly apprehended, then there would be no difference 
between us; and so on and on, all the objections we have 
urged above become equally applicable in the present case 
also. If, on the other hand, directness be held to be cog¬ 
nisable by Inference and other meaus of cognition (and not 
by Direct Apprehension),—then in that case, we would point 
out that you can have no such Probans (or Word), &c. as would 
bring about the inferential (or verbal) and other cognitions of 
Directness; where too, in this case, would there be any compre¬ 
hension of the inoiiriab'e concomitance, and such other factors 
(necessary for those kinds of cognition) ? Thus your view 
would be open to quite a series of unanswerable objections. 
Andover aud above all this, how would you escape from the 
opposition of all those arguments whereby yon yourself seek 
to prove that there can be no mire than seoen categories ? 

(395) Another definition of Direct Apprehension may 
be put for wil'd as t'>at cognition rvherei-t there is a congrega¬ 
tion' of the absence of nil such characters as are produced by 

with the Bclf-apprehonsion of! C.igiiiLioiu, lie bus not taken up the question referred 
to here. Though the Vidya-ug.a I comment try takes the preso"t passage to mean that 
the view referro \ t > ha* b.v;i tv it** I by the roCut.iti.n (in para. 80) of the defini¬ 
tion of the objective. 
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1 Probans ’ (‘ IFo/vT * Similarity .’) But this also 'wo cannot 
accept; as this would apply to all Doubts that we have with 
regard to imperceptible things (as these doubtful cognitions 
are not produced either by Probansor by Word, or by Similarity). 
You might amend your definition by adding that a Direct 
Apprehension is that right cognition which &c., &c. (Doubt¬ 
ful Cognitions not being right cognitions). But in that case, 
it would fail to include Mistaken Perceptions (which are 
direct apprehensions, even though not right). 

(396) Nor again can Direct Apprehension bo defined 
as that cognition which is not produced b>j those specific agencies 
which bring about the inferential and all other hinds of cogni¬ 
tion that are meant to be excluded (from the Category of ‘Direct 
Apprehension'). Because, in that case, what would there 
be to prevent us from adopting the converse course, and de¬ 
fining Inferential Cognition itself as that which is other than 
the Sensuous and other hinds of Cognition * ? Aud further, 
just as, according to you, we h ive a comprehensive notion 
of the ‘directness’ of cognitions on the basis of their not 
being produced by the ciuses of inferential and other kinds of 
cognitions,—so, in the same manner,! even from among those 
cognitions that you seek to exclude (viz., the inferential and other 

•The sense of the Objection id that in this manner, there would be a vicious 
circle :—Each cognition being defined as the negation of all other kinds of 
cognition. 

f Just as you have the comprehensive notion of all sensuous cognitions as thoso 
that are not brought about by the causes of inferential and other kinds of cognition, 
so, in thasame manner, it woul l be possible for us to form a comprehensive notion of 
two kin h of cognition,—for instance, the inferential and the verbal combined — as 
thosethat are brought about by the causes of sensuous and analogical cognitions; 
of Sensuous and Verbal cognitions ad those not brought about by the causes of 
inferential and analogical cognitions, and so forth. The absurdity meant to be brought 
home by this reasoning is that if it were possible to form a comprehensive notion of 
all Sensuous cognitions on the basis of its definition as that which is produced by the 
causes of thoso cognitions th it aro meant to bo exclude l from it,—then in the same 
manner, on the basis of the condition of not being produced by tho causes of the 
cognitions meant to be excluded from Verbal and Inferential cognitions, it would be 
possible for us to form a comprehensive notion, inclusive of, and common to, all 
Verbal aud Inferential cognitions; and this would be an absurdity. 
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cognitions), it would bo possible for us to form com proliensi ve 
notions common to more than one kind of cognition on the 
basis of their being not brought about by tho causes of the 
one or the two (or the three) kinds of cognitions, which we 
would intend to exclude. r i.o this it might bo objected that 
“ we se<J k tke basis of such ideas and notions as we already- 
have; and we do not proceed to form notions and ideas on 
supposed bases. But this cannot be right; because as a 
matter of fact, in all cases, we postulate such causes or bases as 
are found to be not over extensive.* Lastly (if the negative 
character of not being produced by the causes of other cogni¬ 
tions were the ground for all sensuous cognitions being regard¬ 
ed as ‘direct,’ then) the required comprehensive notion of 
all Sensuous cognitions would come to be formed on the 
basis of that negative character itself, and not on the basis of 
any thing else (in the shape of the positive character of 
directness ), and in that case we would form all our compre¬ 
hensive notions—of tho ‘cow’ and such other things—on. the 
basis of the negative character of being different frdm all 
other things that we see (i.e. the cow would be defined as 
that w'hich is not any-thing that is not-cow), and this would 
remove the necessity for our postulating any such generic 
characteristic as ‘gotca’. and the like (which we postulate 
simply with a view to explain, and find a basis for, the com¬ 
prehensive notion of all cows). 

‘ Under the circumtances, if you can have no positive 
conception having a basis other than a mere negation,—then 
what w'ould be the fault of the upholders of ‘Apolia ?’f (41.) 

* That is to say, just as the character of being not produced by the causes of 
inference &c., is accepted as the basis for the comprehend vc notion of all sensuous 
cognitions, because the said character does m*t apply to any thing else except sensu. 
°us cognition; so in the same manner the character of not being brought about by tins 
causes of verbal and analogical cognitions, would not apply to any cognition except, 
the inferential and sensuous cognitions ; and thus that character could bo regard¬ 
ed as the basis for the cognition of sensuous and inferential eogniti ns combined. 

|* According to the Dais'dlta, tlu* denotation of the word ‘gQ* (cow) does not coil- 
ist io gotva the generic entity‘cow*), but in the negation of the not-cow . This 
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(397) There may bo some people who would define 
Sensuous Perception as that cognition tohich is valid, while 
being other than the valid cognitions brought about by words 
inferences or analogies. If these people are not themselves 
ashamed of putting forward this definition, then they should be 
asked the following questions:—* Is each factor of this defi¬ 
nition to be taken as the required definition? or all the factors 
together ? In the former case; the definition would become 
‘too wide.’ If they accept the second alternative, then we ask 
—do you take the three factors (Inference, Word and Analo¬ 
gy) conjointly, of which there should be a negation (or absence) 
[in the caso of Sinsm u Perception]? or do you take the 
negations themselves conjointly? It cannot be the former; as 
in that case also the definition becomes too wide,—the defini¬ 
tion becoming applicable to each of the three kinds of 
cognition (inferential, verbal and analogical); inasmuch as 
none of thess is such as is brought'about byWord, Inference 
and Analogy conjointly (and hence the negation of all the three 
combined would be present in the case of each of these cogni¬ 
tions). Nor is the latter alternative possible; because even 
though + the conjunction or combination of the (mutual) 
negation of the three kinds of cognition is present in the three 
kinds of cognition taken conjointly,—yet these three are not 
regarded (by you) as ‘Sensuous Perception’ (as they should 
have to be by your definition). 

c>:nc 3 to the ns tiling ai tj aay tint the comprehensive notion ,of positive things 
is based upon negation. 

• I.E. do you mean that sense-perception is (1) the valid cognition not brought 
about by words, and (2) the valid cognition not brought about by inference; and a!so> 
(3) the valid cognition not brought about by analogy? Or that it is the valid cogni- 
jiou that is not brought about by any of these? In the former case, if we accept 
(1), then the definition applies to inferential and analogical cognitions also, and so on 
with (2) and (3). 

f The three cognitions together are neither inferential cognition, nor verbal 
cognition nor analogical o ignition. II Jim theca nbi.iol nogition of the throe would 
ho preseut iu the three taken conjointly, which would therefore fulfil the conditions of 
tho definition. 
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(398) In answer to this it might be urged that the ‘nega¬ 
tions’ meant (,by the definition) to be the defining characteris¬ 
tic are those inhering in one substatmn, and not those subsis¬ 
ting in more than one (and hence the three kinds ,ot cognition 
taken conjointly being more than one, they cannot become 
included in the definition). But this also is not right; because, 
as we shall show later on* though the constituent members of 
the group (of the three cognitions) are more than one, yet the 
group itself can be regarded as ‘one’—just as even though 
the number of inferential cognitions is very largo, yet the 
group or class ‘ Inferential Cognition ’ is one only. [And thus 
even.with the qualifying explanation the definition remains 
‘ too" wide’]. In order to avoid this you may seek to add 
a further qualification to your definition :— vis., ‘that which 
is not a group’ (thereby seeking to exclude the group formed 
of the three kinds of cognition, verbal, inferential and analog¬ 
ical). But this also will not serve your purpose ;t because 
even then, as a matter of fact, the ‘ inferential and other cog¬ 
nitions ’ would be something qualified by the character of 
being a group ; and as such these cognitions them¬ 
selves would certainly have to be regarded as ‘ that which 
is not a group otherwise [if you do not admit this, and 
assert those cognitions to be the group, then inasmuch as 
they are also qualified by the character of being a group, your 
assertion would come to this that the group is qualified by 
the character of being a group; and] there -would be a 
partial operation (i e., of qualification; by the group upon 
itself, which is highly objectionable. You may urge that, 
the character iutended by the definition is that belonging 
to cognitions [that is you define Sensuous Perception as the 
cognition which has the said character,—and certainly the 

* Page HS9 (‘Pandit* Edition). 

tTlie morning of this is that fiat ia qualified l>y something cannot be that 
thing; ence the cognitions (inferential etc.) being qualified by the group chatctiAir 
cannot be regarded as idcutieul with this latter. Hence they also become, * that 
which is n</t a group,* and thus fulfil the conditions of the definition. 
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group of inferential and other cognitions is not a cognition, 
and as such they do not fall within the definition]. But 
this also does not save you; as the inferential and other 
cognitions, oven through qualified by the character of beiug 
a group, do not cease to be cognitions (aud as such they 
cannot fail to be included in your definition). 

(393) [Page 339] Then again, [you have asserted at the 
beginning of the last paragraph that the negation meant to be 
the defiuing characteristic is that inhering in one substra¬ 
tum only; by this], do you mean—(1) that the substratum of 
the negation is one noil-differenced individual ? (2) or that all 
tho substrata of the negation arc of the same class or kind ? 

(3) or that all the substrata have one and the same character? 

(4) or that the substratum is qualified by the number one ? (5) 
or that it is not qualified by two and the other higher num¬ 
bers ? If you mean the first, then, in the first place, the 
definition having such a qualification would be too narrow 
'failing to apply to any seuse-perception except the one parti¬ 
cular perception), as the ‘ non-difference ’ of the individual 
cognition would be that cognition itself (and no other cog¬ 
nition), and as such it would be wholly exclusive (of all 
other sensuous cognitions;; secondly the incongruity involved 
in the definition in this case would be that the thing to be 
defined ( i.c ., Sense-perception) would be a qualification of the 
definition, and as such the definition could not be regarded as 
belonging or pertaining to the thing to be defined *; because 
a thing cannot qualify itself. If (in order to avoid this in¬ 
congruity) it be asserted that the non-difierencerf the individual 
cognition is not intended to be a necessary and inseparable 
qualification (or condition) of the definition, but only an 
adventitious or temporary mark, then the definition becomes 
open to tbe objection urged abovo (ns to its being ‘too wide’ 

0 Tlio sense of this m that the definition containing the term to be defined cannot 
be accepted a* correct. 
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and including each of tho three kinds of cognition meant to 
be excluded).* 

(400) If you accept the second of the alternatives 
mentioned above, then, the belonging to that same class might 
well be regarded as the definition,—as it would certainly bo 
necessary to know what this class is before we grasp the 
meaning of your definition (and when we once under¬ 
stand what the class ‘ Sensuous Cognition* is, thero would 
be no further need for a definition). Nor is the third 
of the alternatives acceptable; because tho inferential and 
other two kinds of cognition also have one and tho samo 
common character of being indirect, (and as such would 
become included in the definition). Nor again is the fourth 
alternative tenable; as in the first place, according to the 
Vaishesikas all Valid Cognitions are ‘ Qualities,* and as such 
cannot be possessed of another quality (in the shape of the 
number ‘ one ’); and secondly, even if the number * one ’ could 
subsist therein as quality, it would be possible for the three 
negations of the three kinds of cognition (inferential, verbal 
and analogical) to be co-ordinate or co-existent with the num¬ 
ber ‘one,’—the three together forming a group, and thus being 
capable of being regarded as ‘one ’ [and thus these cognitions 
also become included in the definition]. Nor lastly is the 
fifth of tbe above alternatives tenable; as according to the 
theory of the Vaishesikas (that cognitions arc qualities) the 
absence of * twd 9 and the other higher numbers (all of which 
are qualities) would be found in the inferential and other 
two kinds of cognition also (which latter therefore would 
become included in the definition); but even if you .lo not 
accept tho Vaisliesika theory,—as a matter of fact, * two* 
and the higher numbers are found to be present, in individual 

* Tlic non-difference of the indiridii.il not being regarded as a necessary factor 
of the definition, the real definitinnliecDiucs reduced to the mere negation of the three 
kinds of coj iilion -and tlic ne^itimi of al these conjointly is absent from each of the 
three taken individually, which therefore become included in the definition. 
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Sensuous Cognitions also (as certainly it cannot be denied 
that there are two, three, or more Sensuous Cognitions). 
[And lionco your definition would fail to apply to Sensuous 
Cognition also!] 

(401) In answer to this it might be urged that—“ even 
then, it cannot be denied, that the numbers, two and the rest, 
do not subsist in their entirety iu any one Sensuous Cogni¬ 
tion ;—and it is the absence of such numbers in their entirety 
that is meant by us,”—then, this also is not possible, we 
reply; because what is that ‘ entirety ’ which, you say, is 
not present in a single individual ? If you mean by it that— 
“ the numbers two and the rest must subsist wholly in that 
thing ulone, and certainly this they do not do in any single 
individual,” then, we reply, the number ‘one’ would, in that 
case, not subsist anywhere in its entirety ; as the number 
* one’ cannot be said to subsist in any one thing only , as in that 
case the number ‘one’ would not be found anywhere else. 
For these reasons, it must be admitted that the numbers ‘two ’ 
and the rest also subsist, in their entirety, only in that in¬ 
dividual which is possessed of the number ‘ one and hence 
your explanation does not make any difference at all (the 
objection urged at the close of the last paragraph remaining 
in force). 

(402) [Pago 341] “ There is certainly this difference 
between the two cases that the number ‘ one ’ subsists in one 
individual only, and not in any other (while two and all other 
numbers subsist in one thing and also in others).” This is 
not right, we reply; for, in the first place, if such were 
the case with 1 Unity * (the number * one ’), then the same 
might be said with regard to tho individual entity of ‘ Being’*; 
and secondly, in that case your definition would not be com¬ 
prehensive (being applicable to the one particular cognition 
only, and not to all Sensuous Cognitions). “ But the 

• That is to say, ‘Being’ also, like ‘ Unity,’ would bo different in each individual 

thing. 
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case of Being is not similar to that of Unity : * Eeing ’ is 
one only, and it is a class (including many individuals), while 
‘Unity’is different in each individual (being as many as 
there are individual things), and it is - a Quality." You 
are clearly deceived (by the Vaishesikas): Otherwise, how. 
is it that you are uttering these incoherent words,* even 
though, as a matter of fact, in ordinary experience and usage, 
you do not perceive any difference in the characters of the 
ideas of ‘ Being ’ and * Unity’? “ But if both Being and Unity 
were classes, it would not be possible to ascertain which of 
the two is th9 * higher ’ and which th9 * lower ’ (i.e., which is 
the more and which the less extensive, a distinction which 
is found to be possible in the case of any two classes that we 
may take up).” tThis argument, we reply, would apply 
equally to both. And the very fact that it is necessary for 
classes to be ranged into * higher ’ and ‘ lower ’ would supply 
the basis for regarding the one or the other as being, in a 
certain instance, les3 extensive than the other.J If it be 
asked—“ What would be that instance ?”—we reply, even 
if we are unable to fix upon such an instance, that does not 
vitiate our argument; just as in the case of the inference of 
the existence of fire in the mountain, even though we may be 
unable to locate the fire exactly within a few inches of its 
actual position, that does not invalidate the inferential cog¬ 
nition of fire. 

(403) “ There may or may not be a. comprehensive 
notion of ‘Unity,’ what have we to do with the consi- 

* Just as ‘ Being ’ is found to be a ‘ class’ extending over all things that are ,— 
so, exactly in the same manner, ‘ Unity * is found to* extend over all single things. 
Even in face of this sameness of character you speak of a difference, in accordance 
with the figments of the Vaishesika system. 

fThat is to say all that this argument may prove is that both cannot be classes. 
Bo it may bo that 4 Unity * is a class , and ‘ Being ’ a mere quality ; or that both aro 
only qualities. 

X The said fact would justify us in regarding cither 4 Being ’ or 4 Unity ’ as less 
extensive than the other. 
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deration of that question? (our business is to define 
Sensuous Cognition, and) Sensuous Cognition is that in 
which the numbers ‘ two ’ and the rest do not subsist 
in their entirety, and where there are the three afore¬ 
said negations (of character of being produced by Word 
etc.)” This we cannot allow; as in the three cognitions, 
inferential and the rest also, the numbers ‘ three ’ and the 
rest do not subsist in their entirety ; if they did so, then 
these nutnbers could not subsist in anything else (i.e., there 
could be nothing else to which those numbers would belong)! 
In answer to this it might be said that the number * three' 
subsisting in other things, would be an individual ‘three ’ other 
than that subsisting in the inferential and other cognitions. 
But this also is not right; because as a matter .of fact, there 
is no particular * three ’ that subsists in its entirety in the 
three cognitions, inferential and the rest. 

(404) “ We may define Sensuous Cognition a3 that 
wherein no individual ‘three ’ subsists in its entirety.” In 
that case, we reply, -the definition would be ‘ too narrow' 
(i.e. failing to apply to Sensuous Cognition); as you, who have 
renounced the Vaisheshika theory (that sensuous cognition 
being a quality cannot have another quality in the shape of 
Number) must admit that the character of ‘Sensuous Cogni¬ 
tion’ is co-existent with an individual ‘three’; as otherwise we 
could never speak of ‘ three sensuous cognitions’; for as a 
matter of fact that alone is called ‘three’ wherein the number 
‘three’ resides in its entirety. 

(405) [Page 343] And, apart from what we have just 
said, this last definition of yours would be open to the same 
objection that we have pointed out before—namely, that 
it would be ‘too wide’. We have already shown (in para 397) 
that your definition is ‘ too wide ’ inasmuch as it includes 
the Inferential and other kinds of cognition, as in these 
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latter cognitions,* as characterised or qualified by the 
number‘three’, there subsist the three negations which you 
intend to be the distinctive features of Sensuous Cognitions. 
Now in order to avoid this, you add the qualifying clause 
that wherein the individual number * three ’ does not subsist in its 
entirety . But as a'matter of fact even this^qualification does 
not save the definition from being ‘tob wide’; as this condition 
also is fulfilled by the’ inferential and other cognitions; be¬ 
cause in these, as characterised by the number 1 three' , there 
does not subsist any individual number ‘three in its entirety.’ 
And in these cognitions, as characterised by the number‘three’ 
(and thus being made a unified triad), even though another 
number ‘three’ might come to subsist, tyet this latter would 
be only one that resides in other- things also, and does not 
subsist in its entirety in these Cognitions alone. Even if we 
could find the number ‘three’ subsisting in its entirety, in 
the things of which it is a mere adventitious and temporary 
feature, this fact would serve to make the definition in¬ 
applicable to such things; and it would not have any such 
offect with regard to those things of which the number ‘three’ 
is an inseparable or permanent characteristic. Hence (inas¬ 
much as the inferential and other cognitions belong to this 
latter class) the fact remains that the definition (applying to 
these Cognitions) is “too wide”. This is specially so, as 
all the$ three negations (mentioned in the definition) subsist 

*Tho sense of this is that the cognitions as thus characterised are reduced to unity 
—a single entity having three constituent factors, a unified triad . 

t Because if the same number subsisted there, it would mean that the number 
resides in itself, at least partially,—the number forming a necessary constituent of 
the triad. 

t The sense is that if the inferential verbal and analogical cognitions arc taken 
collectively, then we can affirm that the mutual negation of the three kinds of cognition 
resides in that group; as tne three collectively is neither inferential, nor verbal, nor 

analogical; with regard to each individually however this could not bo affirmed,_for 

instance, the negation of Inferential Cognition cannot be said to subsist in Inferential 
Cognition, and soon; and hence the three cognitions taken collectively become 
included irj the definition 
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in the thing-the three kinds of cognition-when it is 
regarded as a group, by reason of its being characterised by 
the temporary mark of the number ‘three*; and thus the 
three negations mentioned in the definition subsist in the 
thing when thus qualified (by the collective character), and 
not when it 13 not so qualified; for the simple reason that 
with regard to each of these three individually, the existence 
o the three negations could never be affirmed. [And thus 

dlZthT] COgmti0aS collecfci ^J become included in your 

(406) [Page 344] The Opponent says:-"The three co*- 
nitions taken collectively are precluded by the presence of the 
word pramiti (valid cognition) in the definition; for the 

o^heTk"a )f ‘ 7 lldc 0 2 aiti0Q ’ bel ™^ to the inferential and 
other kinds of cognition, in their individual natural form 

and not when they are qualified by the number 'three' 

along with the three negations ; and thus we would define 

,., U0U3 . ° gnifcl0n as that which has the character of 

thn! ”t’ 7 Wher8in the, ' e SHhsist the three 

-i, l ^' Cann0t aCCe P fc - Becau se for you 

^ b9 n f ( ! eS3ar ^ t0 acc ®Pt tbe view that the charac 

‘Sen ° n aQd tlie ‘ three ™g*tions * reside in the' 
Sensuous Cognition ’ that you are defining, only in so far as 

this latter is characterised by some other property; viz. *that of 

eing the right apprehension of things as they actually are • 

the faTthV 0 ^®" 11 S ° me SU ° h C ° nditi0n aS accouQ ting for' 

‘vllid ’ T J S °r~ and not ab sensuous cognitions are 

’ , U eit lei ' aI1 fchese cognitions would be ‘valid* or 
none would be so ! * 0 

‘For if the restriction (of o certain character) were 
-_Jj>eni1 eiit upon—or regu lated by-something else 
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then, either it should be accepted as existing everywhere 
or as not existing anywhere j because as a matter of fact, 
it is only on account of the presence or absence of some 
regulating or restrictive agency, that it is possible for 
things to exist in some places and not in all.’ (42). 

(497) Now then, (the presence of some such regulating 
and restrictive property in your Sensuous Cognition being 
absolutely necessary), does this restrictive property subsist 
in its substratum as an inseparable quality, or as a mere 
temporary mark ? In the former case, if that which i 3 the 
inseparable quality of the substratum of the character ‘valid 
cognition were also the inseparable quality of the * three 
legations’ also,—then, inasmuch as the ‘three negations’ 
. ve been shown to subsist in the inferential and other cogni- 
tioi. i also, it would follow as a necessary corrollary that the 
‘ character of valid cognition also subsists in that which is 
characterised by the ‘three negations’ ; and thus the addition, 
to the definition, of the ‘ character of valid cognition’ would 
fail to exclude the inferential and other cognitions. If 
however the character of valid cognition subsisted iu a substra¬ 
tum characterised by a quality other than that which charac¬ 
terises that which is related to the * three negations ’,—then, 
by your view also, the character of valid cognition would not 
be co-substrate with the * three negations ’,—as one thing can 
be regarded as cosuhstrate with another, only when both have 
for their substratum the same thing characterised by the same 
qualities. If, on the other hand, you were to assert that ‘the 
character of valid cognition is ‘ cosubstrate ’ with the * three 
negations ’ (even though the qualities of their substratum may 
differ), because that which subsists in a thing qualified by 
certain properties can be spoken of as subsisting in that 
thing,—then the aforesaid objection,— that the definition 
would apply to tho inferential and other cognitions also— 
would remain in force. 
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(408) [Page 346] Nor again is the second alternative 
(noted in the above para.) possible. Because that same 
thing, which is characterised or marked by a certain pro- 
perty as its temporary or adventitious feature,* is also what 
is qualified by the number ‘three'; specially because when 
a certain thing is qualified by a property.-even as quali¬ 
fied by that property it is connate (or identical) with 
itself (even as without that property); e.g. the ‘man 
with the stick is also a ‘Man.* And thus the character of 
valid cognition comes to subsist in the Inferential and other 
Cognitions qualified by the number ‘ three,’ these beincr non- 
different from that which is temporarily characterised by the 
adventitious property (of being a apprehension); spec¬ 
ially as these cognitions also are found to be characterised 
by the adventitious restrictive characteristic (of bein^ the 
right apprehension of things),—being, as they have°been 
shown to be, non-different from that which is characterised bv 
this latter characteristic. And thus the taint of beW ‘too 
mde ’ becomes irrevocably fixed upon your definition * 


(409) The opponent says:-f‘‘ But the thing in ques- 
tion (the inferential and other cognitions) is characterised bv 
the adventitious characteristic {of being right apprehension) 
not as qualified by the number ‘ three,’ but in its own pure 
orm. This, we reply, is not satisfactory; as it has already 
boon shown that that which is qualified (by the number ‘ three ’) 
>s the same as that which is characterised by the characteris 
t»c(of being valid cog nition). -‘‘Yet it is not characterised 

* In the shape of being the right apprehension of things as they relliTIT-^T 

' crcntlal and other cognitions are qualified by the number ‘ three’and the ^ 
« «> right apprehensions very often. So even as qualified by the add til. L™ 

'■".of,.*,.hr.,, 

*» “'>“«»>. *mm*m o/U.., «, r,,u 

t Inferential cognition is right apprehension, by itself—and not n. 

! hr “' And hence the three cognitions conjointly canno b - '^^ 

’ '•aractensed by that character, and hence included in the definition *° U 
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n its qualified form.” That does not "matter ; because even 
in its unqualified form it is not characterised.* Otherwise 
(i.e., if the character of valid cognition were to characterise a 
cognition only in its unqualified form) ia the case in question 
also there would be no co-ordination (between the character of 
valid cognition and the Sensuous cognition sought to be defin¬ 
ed) [because the Sensuous Cognition is represented in the de¬ 
finition in a qualified form,—that which is qualified by .the 
«three negations’; and from what the opponent has just said, 
such a qualified cognition could not be characterised by the 
character of being valid cognition ]. 

(410) We desist here from further discussion. All the 
objections that we have urged against the above definitions 
of Sensuous Cognition may be applied also to any other defi¬ 
nition that may be put forward. It was in view of this fact 
that Kumarila Bhatta has declared (in his Shlokavartilca, 
Sutra 4, Shi. 2):—‘ Of what use would be the statement of 
the definition ?’ Though as a matter of fact he said this 
with regard to something entirely different,t yet it is found 
to be quite true even when taken as the statement of a 
general truth. 


* That is to say, when wc speak of an inferential cognition as right apprehension 
we do not speik of it as being qualified by certain qualities ; nor do we ne¬ 
cessarily speak of it as being so only in its unqualified form. The sense is that if 
the character of valid cognition were always found to subsist only in such substrata 
as are never qualified by the number 4 three, then, in that case, the contention of 
the Opponent would be right, tfiat inferential and other cognitions being qualified 1 y 
that number (in the definition) cannot fulfil the conditions therein laid down 
a matter of fact however, we have no such conception as that that alone wh 
is not qualified by the number ‘ three * is valid cognition. 

Kumarila Bhatta has said this in objecting to the view .hat the fourth Ml- 
ni.Viisi Sutra contains the doliuition of Sense-perception. 
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m *7 C rf° nS ° f Pra ^ ak ? a havi °g been proved to be Imposa- 
ble, the Author proceeds to show that the definitions of Auuwana 
ere equally untenable: Of the principal factors in the inferential 

^ e author be^ts with the proban, and shows that no 
adequate definition of this is available.] 

(411) How again do you define • Inference ’ ? “ Well 
‘Inference', when regarded as the instrument ( 0 f inferential 
cognition), may be defined as the ‘paramarsha ’ (the reco*. 
.nition oPits concomitance with the Subject of the inferential 
cognition) of the ‘ lihga ’ or probans (the inferentia 1 mark 
‘ middle term ’).’' In that case we ask-What is that *li W 
or ‘inferential mark’ ? ‘‘ The linga is that which beL 

invariably concomitant (with the Probandum, ‘Major Term) ’ 
resides in the ‘ paksa ’ (‘Subject’ or Minor Term’).” But in- 
asmuch as according to you, the true * paksa ’ is that wherein 
the residence of th e probandum is suspected,* we ask—is this 
suspicion a mere accidental property or adjunct (of the paksa)? 
or is it its inherent)inseparable quality? In the former 
case, even after one had ascertained the presence of the pro 
bandum (fire), in the paksa (the mountain), if one were to 
recall to his mind the fact of the probans being invariable 
concomitant with the probandum, this would also constitute 
the right sortof* paramarsha’for you (in view of the s us- 

hlTlff k « iSt6d bef ° re) ' + N ° rCan the ‘ suspicion ’ 

be held to be effective only while it exists ; for the simple 
roason that it is an accidental property ; because an acci¬ 
dental property, by its very nature, remains so, even when 
■t has ceased to exist.? If o n the other hand, the 

r, •" 

what was suspected. CC 1 lat con ^ rm ^ 

noecssary that It Bl'IouWbe aW-lfn present And*tUTsIhe' 1 *!/'-° Per ‘) V ’ “ is not 

l For mstauco, a house continue*^ be called after ita inhabitant « veu l onft 
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« suspicion ’ be regarded as an inherent quality inseparable 
from the paksa, then as the qualifying * suspicion * would 
disappear after the inference (of fire) has been accom¬ 
plished, the qualified, (paksa) also would disappear (by the 
law that the qualified ceases on the cessation of the quali¬ 
fication) ; and then the inferring person would not have 
the place to which be could turn for the thing, fire, in 
his search of which, he had recourse to the inference).* 

In answer to the above it might be argued that—“ It is in re¬ 
gard to the qualified factor of the paksa (and not to the quali¬ 
fied and the qualification combined) that the presence of the 
probandum is proved by the^ro&ans a3 residing in th^-t paksa ; 
and as for the irregularity of ‘diverse substrata’ involved in 
this—i.e., in the fact that while the probans resides in the Paksa 
as qualified by the ‘suspicion ’, the probandum is proved to 
subsist in the paksa independently of the qualifying ‘suspi- 
cion’,—such an irregularity is one that is not undesirable, (for 
the simple reason that the unqualified thing is present in its 
own independent form, even when qualified ).” This however 
we cannot admit. For when you acceptthe ‘ diverse substrata 
with reference to the paksa in its unqualified-form,—then 
you entirely give up your definition of * Vyapfi ’ (Invariable 
Concomitance) between the probans and the probandum, as con¬ 
sisting in the fact that the two have always one and the same 
substrate. “Even in the case in question, the Invaria¬ 
ble Concomitance as defined by us does not cease to exist; in¬ 
asmuch as the substrates are practically one and the same, 

liter he hss gone away. In the typical example of ‘ Upalaksana’, the crow on psva- 
f .tta’a house continues to be spoken of as the distinguishing mark of the house, long 
after it has flown away. 

* When the Panda disappears, the Pandin loses his character, and may be 
•aid to disappear also. So when the Suspicion ceases, the Mountain qualified by it 
also ceases. And as the inference had led the fire-seeking man to infer the pres¬ 
ence of fire in the mountain, when the mountain has disappeared, he has nowhere 
to .urn to for his fire. So the inference proves useless. 
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so far as the pa/cm itself is concerned (the probant has the 
paksa for its substrate, and the substratum of the probandum 
also is the same paksa , but with a further qualifying ‘ suspi¬ 
cion’).” This cannot be, we reply. If your reasoning be 
admitted, then the general statement of the invariable con¬ 
comitance (in the Major Premiss) between the substrate of 
the probans in general, and that of the probandum in general, 
would also imply the presence of the probandum in a partic¬ 
ular substrate of the probans, —as without the particular, 
the universal or general would not be possible;—and thus 
there would be no need for the statement (in the* Minor- Pre* 
miss) of the presence of the probans in the paksa* ; as this 
statement would not help in the proving of either the general 
or the particular co-subslrateness mentioned above. In fact 
the only useful purpose that this Minor Premiss could serve 
would be simply to show that the reasoning is not open to 
the fault of ‘ superfluity’ (of proving wbhtis already proved);^ 
and we know that thi3 is not a * fault ’ in the case of in¬ 
ferential reasonings for one’s own purpos^f ; and thus there 
would be no room for this premiss in any case of infer¬ 
ential reasoning; and yet this is what you maintain. 
That ‘ Siddhasadhana ’ in not a ’fault in the case of reason* 
ing for one’s own benefit is proved by the fact that those who 
desire Final Release always accomplish for themselves the 
dii’ect knowledge of Self requisite for that purpose, by means 
of bringing about a commixture of the three means of know- 
lodge, oiz. ' studying of scriptural texts ’, ‘reasoning’ and 
‘reflection’ [and as the ‘study’ points to the same Self as the 

° Tue proposition ‘ all smoky places are fiery ’ cannot true as a universal 
proposition, unless all particular emoky places are fiery. /So this proposition also 
Implies tint the particular place—the mouutaiu where smoke is—is also fiery ; ami 
ill is the conclusion proceeds directly from the Major Premiss, the Minor Premiss 
beiug superfluous. 

t 'Siddiusidhaua' moans the proving of what is already accepted by the other 
party. There being no other party iu | the case where one reasons for bis own benefit, 
this fault is not possible. 
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‘Reasoning’ and ‘Reflection’, there is always be a ‘siddhasa* 
tjhana]. 

(412) The above reasonings also serve to sot aside another 
definition ol the ‘ Probatin' —namely, as that which, while 
invariably concomitant with the probandum , subsists in the 
pa/esa which is capable of being suspected as the substrate of the 
probandum. [This capability also lasting as long as the thing 
lasts, the possibility of suspicion would remain even after the 
inferential conclusion had been arrived at; and so on, all the 
aforesaid arguments would come in here also]. 

(413) “ In order to avoid the above difficulties, ” says 
the opponent, “ we shall define the probans simply as that 
which is invariably concomitant (with the probandum). ” 
This also will not help you, we reply. For, we ask- 
does the infei’euce consist in reflecting on that which you 
intend to be the concomitant probans, merely in its own 
simple form, or as concomitant icith the probandum? The 
former is not possible; as in that case whenever a man would 
think of the smoke and such other things (that might be 
concomitant with some probandum), even though he may 
not be cognisant of the fact of its being so concomitant, you 
would have to accept it as an inferential process ! Nor is the 
second alternative possible; as in that case the cognition of the 
mere concomitance of the probans with the probandum would 
constitute Inference (which would be absurd, also according 
to the Logician) ; as it must be admitted that the cognition 
of the said ‘invariable concomitance’ apprehends the fact of 
the probans being concomitant (and this is all that your 
assertion makes the necessary factor in ‘inference’). * For 
these same reasons we reject also the view that ‘ Inference 
consists iu the second or the third cognition of the probans 
specially as in this latter case, the character of ‘inference’ 

° rha above diiliculties are sought to bo met by the assertion that while tbe 
jirat cognition of concomitance) forms the premiss, its second or third cognition would 
be the inference following from that premiss. 
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would have to be admitted in the case of the mere series 
of cognitions of invariable concomitance (that we may have, 
without proceeding to the inferential conclusion); and further, 
when a person, having at first cognised the invariable concom¬ 
itance, would again come to cognise the joint fact of the 
probans being concomitant, and the probandum being that 
with which it is concomitant,—this would contain the second 
cognition of concomitance, which, according to yon, would -be 
‘Inference’. Nor can this be truly regarded as ‘Inference’; 
as in this case, as in the case of all Inferences open 
to the fault of ‘Siddhasadhana’ , the conclusion being free 
from doubt, the true character of the ‘ paksa * is found wanting*; 
and hence the probans which would reside in, and qualify, 
such a paksa , could not be a true ‘ palcsa-dharma ’. It might 
be argued that this does not matter in the case of an Infer¬ 
ence for one’s own benefit (as it has just been shown by the 
Vedantin himself that siddhasadhana is no defect in such cases). 
But this also does not help to save you from difficulties of 
other kinds:—for instince, the cognition of invariable 
concomitance in question fulfilling all the conditions of the defi¬ 
nition of ‘Perception’ , if you regard it as ‘Inference’ you 
attribute to one and the same cognition the two incompati¬ 
ble characters of being ‘direct’ or ‘immediate’ (as Percep¬ 
tion) and ‘indirect’ or ‘mediate’ (as Inference) ! 

(414) [Page 351] “ With a view to avoid this difficulty, 
we shall, define ‘Inference’ as that which, while not having 
for its object that ivith which the probans is concomitant, takes 
cognisance of that which is concomitant. ” This also will 
not help you, we reply. For, if the inference would not take 
any cognisance of that with which the probans is concomi¬ 
tant, it would fail to take cognizance also of that which is 
concomitant; as the latter is cognised always along with its 
correlative, —the cognition of concomitance being always in 

• A true paksa is that with regard to whose rel tionahip to the probandum there 
in at first a suspicion only* 
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the form * this is concomitant with that’ ; and thus in this, 
the cognition of both this and that being necessary, the 
cognition of that with which there is concomitance must be 
regarded as a necessary factor in the cognition of concomi¬ 
tance ; as this is a necessary qualifying adjunct of that which 
is concomitant; and as such no cognition of this latter is 
possible without that of the former. In answer to this it 
mio-ht ba urjred that it is not intended that the Inference 
should not take cognizance of any and every thing with 
which tli9 probans may be concomitant; but only that it 
should not take cognizance of that particular individual 
(with which the particular Inference may be concerned).* 
This also is not right, we reply; because even so, the 
character of ‘ Inference’ would have to be applied to the 
cognition of the concomitant thing by a person whose cogni¬ 
tion of concomitance has arisen either from the assertion of a 
trustworthy person—that ‘Fire and smoke are concomitant,’— 
or from reflection, at the time that the smoke and fire are 
not perceived, over the previously frequently cognised con¬ 
comitance of fire ani smoke [because in both these cases the 
cognition of the Fire with which smoke is concomitant, does 
not pertain to any particular fire, but to fire in general; and 
thus your conditions are fulfilled). “ By the 'paramarsha’ot the 
probans (as concomitant) we do not mean the mere knowledge 
of it—and it would be only thus that it could apply to the 
very first cognition of it that we may happen to have;— what 
we mean by it is the recognition of it (as concomitant).” 
This also is not right, we reply ; as even so the character cf 
' Inference’ would have to be admitted in the case where the 
concomitance having been cognised in the first instance, either 
through the assertion of a trustworthy person, or by a mere 
reflection the cogniser may happen to have the recognition also 
in the form that * this is the concomitance that I had known 

* This meets the abov^ difficulty, inasmuch as Perception always pertains to par • 
Hcular things. 
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through trustworthy assertion, or through mere reflection, 
[So the objection remains in force.] 

(415) Ihe Opponent seeks to avoid the above difficulties 
by defining * Inference 9 as consisting of that paratnarsha , or 
reflection of concomitance, which pertains to a particular in¬ 
dividual probans; (i.e. 3 the reflection in the form 4 this smoke 
is concomitant with fire,* and not in the general form * smoke 
is concomitant with fire 9 ). But in this case the definition 
would become too narrow; as the definition that pertains to 
one particular individual cannot apply to cases of other in¬ 
dividuals. If, in order to avoid this, you add that it is not 
any one particular individual probans that you mean, but 
particular individuals in general,— then the definition becomes 
too wide (as shown before). 

[The explanation of the character of the Probandum is as impossi¬ 
ble as that of the Probans.] 

(416) Then again, we ask—The presence of fire (the 
probandum) in th'e mountain that you cognise through the 
presence therein of smoke (the probans), —does this presence 
of fire refer to all time ? or to the particular time (at 
which the presence of smoke is cognised) ? The former 
is not possible; as in that case, just as the man seeking fire 
repairs to the mountain at the time that he sees smoke issu- 
mg from it, so would he also repair to it, at all times (even 
when he does not see the smoke: while as a matter of fact 
such is not found to be the case). Nor is the second 
alternative tenable; as the concomitance (of Smoke) upon 
which the inference is based is not with the particular fire 
existing at the time the smoke is seen (but with fire in gene¬ 
ral). “ What we mean by the * particular time ’ is the time 
ftt which smoke (any smoke in genoral) exists (and not 
that at which any particular smoke exists).” But in that 
case, in some place or other, at other times also, smoke would 
bo existent; and this other time also would be ‘ the time at 
which smoke exists’; and thus even at this time the man 
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seeking fire would repair to the mountain. “ But what we 
mean is the time of the existence of that particular smoke.” 
This also cannotbe right; as if by ‘ that particular’ you mean 
the particular individual smoke one sees issuing from the 
mountain at the time, then, this would be a smoke with which 
the concpmitanc'e of fire has never been known; if, on the other 
hand, by ‘ that particular’ you mean any and every particular 
smoke, then you become open to the objection just urged by 
us (that the man seeking fire would repair to the mountain at 
other time3 also, on account of tho presence of some partic¬ 
ular smoke at some place in the world). Even though it is 
true that you make it necessary for your Inference that the 
■probans (smoke) should reside in the paksa (mountain) (and 
not anywhere in tho world),—yet all that this does is to save 
you from the absurdity of the man seeking for fire in places 
other than the mountain ; but how could that save you from 
the absurdity of the man seeking for it at other times (than 
.he time at which the smoke is actually seen)? If, in order to 
escape from this, you insert the particular time also as a 
necessary element in your inferential ‘paksa' (defining it as 
that wherein the probans resides at the time of inference, 
thereby the presence of fire proved by the inference would 
be at the time of the presence of smoke),—after that parti¬ 
cular moment of time would have passed, how could the man 
seek for fire in your ‘ palcsa ’ (which also would have ceased 
to exist, on the cessation of the point of time which was a neces¬ 
sary factor in that paksa) ? If then you were to lay down the 
‘ time of smoke ’ as an element in your ‘ paksa ’ (thus avoiding 
the said difficulty by reason of the fact that the man would 
seek for fire in the mountain only so long as he sees the 
smoke issuing from it);—then, in that case, you would be open 
to all the objections that we have urged above (the‘time of 
smoke’ being that of any smoke in the world, and so forth); 
If, to guard against this, you make it the time of that particu¬ 
lar smoke ,— then this involves the absurdity of a thing 
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subsisting partly in itself [the paksa is the mountain as 
qualified by the time of the particular smoke; and it is this 
particular smoke that, as probans, subsists in that paksa.] 


[The defining of- the Probans and the Probandura has been 
proved impossible ; it is not possible for the Logician to supply 
an adequate explanation of the * Invariable Concomitance’ of these 

two upon which all Inference is based.] 

• 

(417) Then again, you have to explain the meaning 
of the word * Vyapti' (Invariable Concomitance). “By 
Vyapti we mean aoinabhava —that is to say, when two things 
are so related that one does not exist without the other, they 
are said to be invariably concomitant. ” But what do you 
mean by this ? Do you mean that the one exists when the 
other is not absent ? or that the one is absent when the 
other is absent ? * If the former,' then, inasmuch as ‘non-ab¬ 
sence’ is synonymous with ‘presence’, the relation would come 
to this that when one is present the other is also present ;t 
and further, by this definition the relationship between 
‘Earth’ and ‘capability of being cut by iron’ also would be 
‘Invariable Concomitance.’ “But Invariable Concomitance 
is not only an occasional, casual or accidental relationship; 
it is meant to be a universal relationship (that holds good at 
all times and places) "% What do you mean by this ‘univer¬ 
sality’ of the relation ? “Well, it only means that the 
relation subsists in all individuals of that class. ” This 
character then can never be ascertained until there is a 
knowledge of all individuals of that class ; and as a matter 
qf fact, it is not possible for all these individuals to be 
known ; for the simple reason that at any time there is no 
possibility of the presence of the right means of knowing 

* The latter alternative is taken up in para. 423 (page 358, ‘Pandit’ Edn.) 
f And in this manner, you would give up Negative Concomitance completely, 
t And the relation between ‘Earth’ and ‘Capable of being cut by lrr i’ is not 
such a one. As Diamond which is ‘Earth’ cannot be cut by Iron. 
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all those individuals.* “ At the time that one perceives 
certain individuals as being invariably concomitant with 
something else, all individuals o£ that class come into contact 
with tbe percipient organ—not indeed into direct contact, but 
into that contact to which we give the name of the ‘contact' 
of universality,’ whereby the perception of one individual of 
a class brings along with it an idea of all individ¬ 
uals of that class.f Without accepting this theory, to seek to 
explain or understand ‘Invariablo Concomitance’ is as futile 
and foolish as the longing for a child by a women who has 
married an impotent husband,—thi3 is the taunt propounded 
by Vachaspati Mishra.” This is not right, we reply. For, 
if at the time of cognising ‘Invariable Concomitance* 
through the ‘contact of universality’ all individuals of a class, 
were cognised,—then a man, who would cognise the ‘concom¬ 
itance’ of such universals as ‘knowable’ and the like (which 
include all things), would have to be regarded as omniscient. 
Nor is there available for you the counter-magical-formula, 
in the shape of the assertion that—“ in thus putting forward 
‘Omniscience’you seem to imply as if nothing were unknown 
to you, and thus omniscience belongs to you also !” 

(418) [Page 355] “ But as a matter of fact, at the 
time that one cognises the Concomitance of ‘ knowability, 
he does cognise all things,—not indeed in theirj particular 
individual character, but merely as ‘knowable’.” This is 
not right, we reply ; as if the particular thing is ‘ know- 
able’ as endowed with its individual character (as indeed 
everything in the world is), then the thing along with its 
individual character is also a substratum of ‘knowability’; 
and as such how could it fail to be cognised by the cognition 
of ‘knowability’ ? If however it is not‘knowable’ as endowed 
with its individual character, then it cannot liavo that 

* Tho individual object is perceived through Sense-contact ; and it is not possible 
for all individuals to be in contact with any sense-organ of the person. 

t And thus tho requisite knowledge of all i diriduals is always available). 
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character ! For certainly whatever individual character a thing 
has, it is always ‘knowable’ by that; and hence when a thing 
is known as ‘knowable’, it would be known in all its existent 
individual character. And if you admit the possibility of 
this, then just please find out what is passing in jny mind,— 
then only can I put faith in your assertion l 

(419) In answer to the above, the Opponent urges the 
following :—“Just as among things, there are several kinds of 
Difference,—in the form of ‘Mutual Negation ’, ‘Diversity 
of Properties’ and so forth—so is there also a . ‘one-ness’ 
among things. And all such properties a3 ‘knowability > 'and 
the like (that belong to all things? are nothing more or less 
than what constitutes that one-ness among things. Conse¬ 
quently when a thing is known as ‘knowable*, what is known 
is only the particular individual thing (actually cognised) 
as one (identical) with all knowable things ; and as this ■ does 
not involve the knowledge of all things, why should the 
cognition of ‘knowability’ imply omniscience ? Nor may it be 
argued against this, that the Diversity of individual things 
also is something ‘knowable’ , and so, whenever a thing 
is cognised, this diversity also would be cognised as one of 
the things possessing that knowability (which constitutes 
the identity of the perceived thing with all things knowable). 
This does not matter j inasmuch as this Diversity also, when 
known as‘knowable’, is known only as ‘one’ with all things 
(and as such our aforesaid argument remains unshaken). 
Hence the declaration—‘that man by whom any one bhava op 
character has been perceived in its real form, by him have 
all things been perceived tattvcitah’—that is to s?y ras one 
through that common character . 

(420) This above reasoning, we reply, is not right ; as if 
what you say were true, then there would be the possibility 
of such a* self-contradictory conception as that ‘the many 
are one’. The contradiction might be sought to be explained 
by the iact that the ‘diversity’ is due to other characters, 
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and tlie ‘oneness’ to an altogether different character—of 
know ability for instance (that is to say, the jar is different from 
the cloth through its character of the jar, but is one with it, 
as both are ‘ knowable’), But in that case, inasmuch as the 
diversity among all individuals (kuowable things,) is al30 
a substratum of‘knowability’, its cognition would certainly 
imply the ommisc.ience urged above, * 

(421) Then again, we ask—Even granting thp,t the 
particular individuals of a class are perceived by your 
‘contact of. universality’; what is your proof for (means of know¬ 
ing) tho fact that there is a relationship (of Invariable Con¬ 
comitance) among them ? It might be held that, “just as 
the sense-organs are the means for perceiving the individuals, 
so in the same manner the said relationship is perceived by 
the sense-organs that apprehend Invariable Concomitance. ” 
Butin that case, as the sonse-organs would supply the right 
cognition of such concomitance, there would be no possibility 
of any discrepancy (or mistake) in the notion of concomitance 
thus obtained ; ,—while as a matter of fact, we do meet with 
such discrepancies. “In these latter cases, the cognition of 
the relationship is regarded as wrong,. only because of its sub¬ 
sequent sublation. ” This will not help you; as, all circum-. 
stances being similar, there can be no justification for regard¬ 
ing one cognition as ‘right’, and another as ‘wrong’; speci¬ 
ally as it is not easy to differentiate the intricacies of what 
is, and what is not, a deficiency (in the cognition, sufficient 
to make itsublated). It might be urged that—“from the 
very effects (in the shape of subsequent sublation and the like) 
we can infer the fact that thero is a difference in the circum¬ 
stances (of the two cognitions, whereby we would bo justified 
in regarding one as ‘right ’ and another as * wrong’).” You 
may infer this fact; but it becomes necessary for you to 

° Diversity among things can be known only when they arc all known with 
their distinctive characters. Hence the cognition of Diversity implies the cognition 
of all things 
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explain •what that ? difference ’ or * diversity of circumstances’ 
is. The 1 peculiarity of circumstance ’ cannot be held to consist 
in the presence (in one case) and absence (in the other) of all 
universal relationships. For as at any one time, the future 
relationships are not present, the * peculiarity of circumstance’ 
■would never be complete, and as such could not bring about 
the desired effect (of pointing out one cognition as right and 
another as wrong). If it be argued that even though the fu¬ 
ture relationships are not present, yet whenever the relation¬ 
ship is cognised; it is cognised as subsisting between any 
two individuals, in general, of the .two classes concerned, 
and consequently (even though the particular individuals, 
now before the eyes, might not have been previously known 
as having the relationship), the previous existence of the 
relationship (cognised before, as subsisting between any two 
individuals) would be there to constitute the necessary 
‘peculiarity of circumstance,’—then we would reply that 
this previous existence of the relationship would be avail¬ 
able in a case where the present cognition of relationship 
is wrong, as well as in that where it is right; for as a 
matter of fact, the wrong cognition (of concomitance) also 
never appears, unless there has been some sort of cognition 
in the past of that relationship.* 

(422) The Opponent urges—“ What of this? We shall 
assume some other peculiarity in the cause (of the cognition 
of concomitance) on the basis of the (well-recognised) dif¬ 
ference in the effects produced (in the shape of right and 
wrong cognitions).” But in that case, you will have to ex¬ 
plain if this peculiar cause is one that aids the sense-organ 
(in tho perception of concomitance)) or it is an altogether 
'Afferent (independent) cause. The former is not possible; 
as there is no ground for assuming that the sense-organs can 


• The * Earth ’ is wrongly cognised as concomitant with * capable of being 
Ml by iron,’ only after i any earthy substances have been found to be bo capable. 
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have any agency in bringing about the valid cognition of past 
and future relations (the senses acting only upon things in 
the present); on the contrary, as a matter of fact, a due 
comprehension of concomitance between two things known be¬ 
fore is found to appear; only after the sense-contact (with 
those things) has ceased, and the man has had time to reflect 
upon the facts (in connection with his cognition of the things 
concerned). It might be argued that, evon at this time 
there is a particular sense-organ, the Mind, functioning/ That 
may be so; but there is no proof for the fact that the Mind is 
the instrument for bringing about the peculiar effect in ques¬ 
tion ; specially in view of the fact that every contingency 
(for the explaining of which you postulate the instrumentality 
of the Mind) is explained on the basis of other assumptions 
which are found to be necessary on other grounds also. It 
may be that in the cognition in question also, as in the cog¬ 
nitions produced by the Eye and the other organs, the Mind 
is some sort of a cause (not necessarily the principal one, 
so as to be called the ‘ instrument ’ of that cognition); but 
just as in the case of the visual cognition (though the Mind is 
some sort of a cause) it is the Eye^ that is regarded as the 
‘ instrument,’ so in the case of the cognition of concomitance 
also, the ‘ instrument ’ must be something else (different from 
the Mind); and this would be either a seventh Sense-organ, 
or some other ‘instrument of cognition.’ If you do not 
admit this, then for visual cognition also the Eye could not be 
regarded as the ‘ instrument ’ ; as in this case also the Mind 
may be regarded as the ‘ instrument,’ just as it is in the case 
of the feeling of pleasure, etc; and the Eye would have to be 
regarded as a mere subordinate auxiliary. Nor again is 
the second alternative tenable ( oiz ., that the ‘ peculiar cause ’ 
of the cognition of concomitance is something altogether 
independent of the sense-organs); as in that case, this ‘cause’ 
would be either a ‘ seventh sense-organ,’ or a * means of valid 
cognition ’ distinct from those accepted (by you) 1 
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(423) Nor can tho second meaning suggested (in para. 
417) o£ the word * Avinubhava ’—‘ Invariable Concomitance ’ 
—be accepted. That is to say, it cannot be defined as the nega¬ 
tion of that ‘ vinabhava ’ which consists in the fact of the one 
being not absent while the other is absent. As by this 
definition, thex’e would bo Invariable Concomitance between 
‘ Barth ’ and * capability of being cut by iron,’ in view of tho 
fact that there are cases ( i.e . that of Akasha) where there i 3 
absence of both ‘ Earth ’ and ‘capability of being cut by iron.’ 
[And thus in this case the one being absent while the other 
is not absent, we have the negation of thefact of one being absent 
while the other is not absent; and this fulfils the condi¬ 
tions of your definition]. “ It is the universal simultaneity 
of tho two things that is intended, and not mere occasional 
simultaneity {i.e. in all cases where the one is absent, the 
other must also be absent); it is for this reason that tho 
expression avwabhavamyamat 1 is used (by which is meant 
tho necessity or certainty of concomitance).” This is not 
possible, we reply; for the ascertainment of this universal 
absence (absence in all cases) will be as impossible as that of 
universal concomitance (as shown in para. 417). If such 
an ascertainment were possible, it would bo easier to as¬ 
certain universal concomitance than universal absence; and 
under tho circumstances, wLat would be the use of this 
roundabout method of explaining your position by means of 
‘ universal absence.’? 

(424) Some people offer the following definition of ‘ In¬ 
variable Concomitance —“ "When tho probans and the pro- 
bandum are so related that it is absolutely impossible for the 
probans to be present in a substratum where the probandum 
can never subsist,—then, in that case, the concomitance of 
these two {probans and probandum) constitutes what is meant 
by * Invariable Concomitance’.” This also is not the right 
definition, we reply. By what, we ask, is the impossibility of 
the probans subsisting where the probandum cannot subsist 
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ascertained ? By any of the means of right knowledge ? Or 
by argumentation (reasoning) ? If the former, then,—in the 
first place, it cannot be ascertained by means of the sense- 
organs ; as that would be absolutely impossible (all the 
factors concerned not being in contact with them); and further 
because, if this were ascertainable by Sense-perception, then 
there would be no possibility of any doubts arising as to the 
validity of tho probans — a3 to whether or not it is really in¬ 
variably concomitant with the probandum. Nor, in the second 
place, could the afore-mentioned ‘impossibility* be ascertained 
by means of Inference ; as if it were, then there would be 
an endless series of Inferences (for each Inference). Thirdly, 
the impossibility cannot be ascertained by means of ‘Pre¬ 
sumption*; as Presumption (according to you. Logicians) 
does not differ from Inference; and further because, even if 
it were different, it would prove tho said impossibility only 
by showing that there i3 no possibility of the probans subsist¬ 
ing without the probandum ; and when this will have already 
been proved by ‘Presumption’, what would be the use of any 
further Inference (based upon that relation between tho 
probans and the probandum ) ? And if the Presumption were 
not to prove the ‘impossibility’ in the said manner, 
what would it prove in regard to the probans and the pro¬ 
bandum ?* 

(425) We grant, for the sake of argument, that ‘Pre¬ 
sumption* would somehow prove the required ‘impossibility’; 
even then, it becomes necessary for us to ask what exactly 
is your view. (1) Do you mean that ‘Invariable Concomi¬ 
tance* is that concomitance (of tho two) in some place and 
time or the other , which is accompanied by the proof of the 
impossibility of tho oxistonce of tho probans in a place where 
tho probandum cannot exist ? (2) Or that it is tho con¬ 

comitance in all pluses and at all times, a3 accompanied by 
that proof of impossibility? (3) Or that it is more concomitance 


* As ii that case thcro could be no concomitance between them. 
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jn general (\aguely), as thus accompanied,—and that yOu 
do not caro to enter into particular details ? (4) Or that 

it is the concomitance in all places and at all times, and that 
this concomitance is ascertained by the proof of the impossi¬ 
bility of the existence of the probans where the probandum 
cannot be present ? 

(426) The first of these is not tenable ; as you cannot 
establish any of the alternatives that are possible under this 
view. For instance, does the proof of the impossibility of 
the existence of the probans where the proban dura cannot 
exist pertain to all particular individuals (of the ‘probans’ 
and ‘probandum’)? Or only to a few individuals in a vague 
general sort of way ? By the first alternative, wherever 
it would be necessary to bring forward the Inference, it 
would be necessary to bring up the ‘Presumption’ which 
would prove the impossibility of the contrary (that is to say, 
the impossibility of the probans existing where the 
probandum cannot exist) ; and as what is required to be 
proved by the Inference would have been already proved 
by this‘Presumption’, there would be absolutely no use for 
the trouble of having recourse to the Inference. By the 
second alternative, even when in regard to some few indivi¬ 
duals the concomitance of the two is not possible, if it is 
found in a few other individuals, these latter would suffice 
to afford scope for the proof of the impossibility of the 
contrary (i.e. of the impossibility of the probans where the 
probandum is absent); * because the ‘contrary’ (whose im¬ 
possibility is sought to be proved) would, by this alternative 
be of this general form —‘the presence of smoke is always 
apart from (not .concomitant with) the presence of fire’; 
and what the proof of the impossibility of this ‘contrary’ 
establishes is the fact that the presence of the two (the smoke 
as the probans and the fire as the probandum ) is not incom¬ 
patible; and as this ‘non-incompatibility’ would be established 

• And ) could not establish Invariable concomitance. 
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even by tlie two being found together in some cast's (and not 
necessarily in all cases),—tho concomitance between ‘Earth 
and‘capability of being cut by iron’ will have to be regarded 
as ‘Invariable Concomitance.’ 

(427) Nor is the second form of your view (mentioned 

in para. 425) tenable. As in that case the defining clause 
“accompanied &c.” would be absolutely useless; you might 
simply say “concomitance at all times and in all places^ -j and 
we have already shown that even this will not be right. 
Nor can the third form of your view be maintained. As 
that is rejected by those same arguments that we have put 
forward above (in para. 426) in connection with the alterna¬ 
tives as to whether the proof of impossibility pertains to all 
individuals, or only to a few individuals in a general way. 
Nor lastly, can the fourth form of your view be accepted. For 
tho universal character of the proposition, ‘what is smoky 
is fiery’, would be expressed only in the form—‘All individual 
smokes are related to (concomitant with) fire’; and if this form 
of the proposition is comprehended at the time of the cognition 
of your ‘Invariable Concomitance,’ then, inasmuch as the smoko 
in the paksa (mountain) would also be only one particular 
smoke , the concomitance of this also with fire would have 
beon already cognised (by the cognition of the said Invaria- 
able Concomitance) ; and thus the further cognition (in the 
inferential conclusion) of the same previously cognised pre¬ 
sence of fire in th epaksa would be a mere ‘Remembrance’ ; 
and there would be no room for your ‘Inference.’ , f 

(428) In answer to this it might be said that what has 
been cognised previously has been cognised only in a general 
way; while the Inference is in a particular form. But this also 
is not right For what is this ‘particular form’ that, is 
meant to be inferred? Is it the particular individual, which is 
the ‘ particular form ’ of ‘ firinoss ’ ? Oris it the connection 
of that individual with a particular point of time and place 
(at which tho prose ice of fire is cognised)? It cannot moan 
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the former; as you yourself have admitted that all 
individuals have been cognised by the cognition of Invariable 
Concomitance (so that there can be no other individual left 
to be cognised for the first time by your Inferential Conclu¬ 
sion). Korean it mean the latter; as that which is 
your ‘ paksa', which is a particular thing having smoke, and 
which has been * remembered ’ (in the manner shown above) 
as having fire, is distinctly cognised by means of the Eye, as 
being a Mountain at a particular time and place (the time and 
place also thus being cognised by the Eye). This fact of time 
and place being cognised by means of the Eye will be 
admitted by yon, in the same manner as you admit the fact 
that the recognition of a certain thing, as * this (what I seenow) 
is the same as that (what I had seen in the past)’, involves 
a ‘ recognition ’ also of the particular time and* place at 
which the thing is seen now,—this ‘ recognition ’ being obtain¬ 
ed by means of the Eye as aided by impressions left by the 
previous cognition. [And just as in this case you do not object 
to Recognition being obtained by the Sense-organs, so you 
can have no objection to the Sensuous character of the Recog¬ 
nition involved in your Inferential Conclusion]. And thus 
(your conclusion being only a matter of Sense-perception) 
T here 'z n > room for ‘ Inference.’ 

(129) *Nor can the ‘ impossibility of th e probans subsist¬ 
ing where the prohandnm cannot subsist’ be . ascertained b y 
Analogy; For all Analogies pertain to particular cases; 
and as such they cannot apply to cases like those under 
consideration (all of which pertain to universals, more or less). 

(+30) Nor can the said ‘ impossibility ’ be ascertained 
by Verbal Authority ; as in cases where no trustworthy teacher 
is available, no comprehension of ‘ Invariable Concomitance \ 
would bo possible, (if such comprehension were dependent 
upon Verbal Authority). 

•The author t«ke* up the tlirea ! of arj'umonUtiou from para 424. 
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(431) The sixth proof, ‘Negation’, might perhaps be 
available for you. But when we proceed to ascertain the 
character of that Negation, it is not found to be possible: 
For instance, the * Negation’ must be asserted iu this form:— 
‘If the Smoke ever existed apart from fire, it would 
certainly be so perceived ;—as a matter of fact however, it is 
never so perceived;— hence from this non-perception it fol¬ 
lows that it never exists apart from fire." But this proof is not 
right; we ask—does this ‘Negation’ proceed on the 
basis of the fact that its basic premiss is found to be not untrue 
only in a few cases ? or on that it is never in any case found 
to be untrue? It cannot be the former; as in that case there 
would bean ‘Invariable Concomitance’ between ‘Earth’ and 
‘ capability of being cut by iron ’. Nor can it be the latter , 
as in that case, there arises the question—Is the ‘non¬ 
perception in all cases’ the non-perception of only that which 
would he capable of being perceived ? or is it ‘non-perception ’ 
pure and simple ? It cannot be the former ; ns it is not 
possible for that which is capable of being perceived to be 
* non-perceived ’ in all cases. Nor car '.t be the latter; as in 
that case ‘invariable concomitance ’ becomes possible between 
‘Earth’ and ‘capability of being cut by iron’ also In 
answer to this it might be urged that the truth of ns ‘ con¬ 
comitance ” is found to fail in the case of dinirond (which, 
though ‘ Earth-/ is not ‘ cut by iron’). But even this cannot 
help you; as at the time that the diamond is not seen, there 
is no idea of the failure of the truth of the said 'concomitance ’. 
“True; but when the diamond is seen, the failure of the ‘ con¬ 
comitance’ becomes patent; and ‘Invariable Concomitance’ 
is possible only in cases where it is never found to fail.” This 
cannot be right: for even in cases where we fail to per¬ 
ceive any failure of the truth of a proposition, there is no 
guarantee that in the future also its failure or falsity will 
never be perceived. [And thus there can bo no surety 
with regard to any ‘ Invariable Concomitance’]. 
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(432) [Thus then it has been proved that the im¬ 
possibility of the probans subsisting where the probandum cannot 
subsist cannot be ascertained by any of the Means of Right 
Knowledge]. Nor can this ‘impossibility’ be ascertained by 
reasoning or argumentation (the second part of the question 
putbyusin para. 424). For if you accept the theory 
that ‘Reasoning’ has its basis in ‘Invariable Concomitance’, 
then you land yourself in an infinite regress. If, on the 
other hand, you do not accept that theory, as in that case 
the very foundation of the ‘Reasoning’ would be unsound, 
the ‘Reasoning’ itself would come to be a mere semblauce 
of itself—not a true Reasoning. 

(433) Tn answer to this you might argue as follows:— 
“ You cannot very well say what you have said: here 
is the‘Reasoning’ that I put forward as proving the impossi¬ 
bility of any suspicion as regards the existence of smoke apart 
from fire :—‘If smoke could exist without fire , it would either 
be without a cause, and as such, eternal, or not exist at all.’ 
This ‘Reasoning’ is unanswerable, inasmuch as if you were 
to put forward a doubt as to its validity (you would do this 
by way of some other Reasoning whose validity you accept, 
and thus) you would be open to ‘self-contradiction’, or self¬ 
nullification. * It is a rule accepted by all men that one doubts 
or suspects only that, the doubting of which does not render 
him open to the faults of ‘self-contradiction’ or ‘self-nullifi¬ 
cation.’ Such unanswerable Reasonings then as we have 
just shown may be brought forward in all cases (of In¬ 
ference).” This however is not right, we reply. For 
it is not necessary that the truth of the Reasoning you 
have put forward shorn J be doubted in such a way as to 
deny the relation of Cause and Effect between the Fire and 
Smoke (and it would he only if this were doubted that your 
deduction with regard to Smoke being uncaused and eternal 

# fn seeking to set aside the validity of Reasoning, you accept tho validity of 
Reasoning. 
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would be true) ; but certainly tho doubt might bo raised as 
to the possibility of Smoke arising from other causes also 
(which possibility would viviato your ‘invariable concomi¬ 
tance'). 

$ 

(484) In answer to this it would not bo right to argue 
that—“if Smoke proceeded from other causes, there would 
be no possibility of any such one genus as ‘Smoke’.” As 
such a single class or genus as * Smoke ’ would be possible 
in that case also ; just as you have the single genus ‘Cogni¬ 
tion,’ even though some Cognitions are brought about 
by the Senses, and others by ‘Inference’ and other means 
of knowledge. ‘‘But in the case of Cognitions what makes' 
them sub-classed, as ‘Direct Perception’ f.i. is the contact of the 
Sense-organs ; they are classed as ‘Direct Perception’ &c , 
not because they are ‘ cognition ,’ but because they are due to 
the particular agencies of the Sense-organ &c.” This also 
is not right ; as with a view to avoid the undesirable contin¬ 
gency of the general character, or conception, ‘Cognition’ 
being something merely accidental (and not a conception 
based upon a uniform characteristic), it is necessary for 
you to point out some cause ‘or origin’ that might be common 
to all cognitions; and just as doubts might be raised as to 
any particular cognition proceeding from that source, so, 
in the same manner, in the case of a particular smoke also 
doubts might very well arise as to its originating from fire. 
Nor may it be argued that in the smoke pi'oduced bv 
fire no particular feature is over perceived (as in the parti¬ 
cular kinds of cognitions produced by the Senses, by Inference 
and so forth,) (all smoko being equally produced by fire). 
Because this non-perception of the particular feature can 
be explained by tho fact that it is only natural that we do not 
perceive it, inasmuch as, (in a hurry, without due re¬ 
flection), any such particular feature is not capable of being 
perceived, on account of the non-perception, at .that time, 
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of those other kinds of smoke that proceed from other sources 
(than fire). [And thus, the non-perception of what is not 
perceptible at the time cannot prove its non-existence ; 
as according to the Logician also, wo are justified in believing 
that a certain thing does not exist at the time, only when 
wo make sure of the fact that if it had existed it would have 
been perceived]. And further you cannot stop the possi¬ 
bility of such surmises as ‘when the particular kind of smoke 
produced by other causes will be perceived, then it may be 
possible for us to perceive particular features in the smoke 
produced by fire also.’ 

(435) “In the case of coguitious we find a common 
source (or cause) in the shape of the contact of the Mind and 
the Self." This is not right. For, if anything that 
procoeds from the contact of the Mind and Self were ‘Cogni¬ 
tion,’ then Desire, Effort &c. would also have to be regarded 
as ‘Cognition’ ! If then, as the cause common to all cognitions, 
you were to assume—either (1) some peculiar Unseen Agency, 
or (2) a certain peculiar force, or (3) the universal class 
‘ Cognition,’ or (4) the previous Negation or non-existence of 
Cognition,—then, some such (unseen) cause could also be as¬ 
sumed as pertaining in common to all smokes, even such as 
are not produced by fire. It might be argued that a single 
class can be assumed on the basis of an Unseen Cause, only in 
a case where the seen cause is found to fail (to apply to all 
the individuals concerned) (while in the case in question the 
Causality of fire is not found to fail in regard to any smoke). 
This also cannot be right. As, even granting that it 
can be assumed only in a case where the seen cause is found 
to fail,—what guarantee have you that in any given case (of 
fire and smoke for instance) (even though you may not have 
found it to fail in the past,) that it will not fail in the future? 

(430) The following argument may be brought for¬ 
ward by thr Opponent:—“For you who would thus be cast¬ 
ing suspicion on all inferential processes, no inference would 
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be possible; inasmuch as, without admitting the existence 
of the inferences with regard to the nature of the Self held 
by your adversary, it would not be possible for you to engage 
in any discussion (as to the nature of the Self); and as these 
inferences that yon yourself would accept (in this discussion.) 
would be open to the same suspicions (that you put forward 
against our inferences), you would (in putting forward such 
inferences) become open to the charge of * self-contradiction 
This is not right, we reply. For (if you do not 
admit the possibility of such suspicions), just as you accept as 
valid the inference of fire, on the ground of its beiug the cause 
of smoke ,—so in the same manner, you would have to accept 
as valid the inference, from the presence of fire, of the pres¬ 
ence of a certain source of fire (from which you might have 
seen fire being produced in certain cases) [and you would 
have no justification for suspecting and enquiring into the 
character of the relationship between fire and that particular 
cause]; specially, as all attendant circumstances being similar 
in the two cases, there can be no ground for regarding one 
as valid and the other as invalid. And further, if you hold 
that no suspicion can arise (with regard to the smoke being 
due to causes other than fire) even when we actually perceive 
properties those to which the production of smoke is due) 
common to the two (sources of smoke), then it comes to this 
that even when the Cause is present in full force, the effect m«*y 
not appear; and under the circumstances, when for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing' about the effect, in the shape of the convic¬ 
tion of other people, you would attempt to put forth such 
causes as Verbal Assertion, Inferential Reasonings, and so 
forth,—you also would be open to the cliargo of ‘ self-contra¬ 
diction.’ “ Rut our case is different: the * self-contradiction * 
that we have shown in your case, would itself be one of the 
‘peculiar features ’ (proving the fact of Smoke issuing from 
no other cause save fire); and when this * peculiar feature ’ 
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•will have been duly cognised, there would be no * non-cogni¬ 
tion of peculiar features ’ which is the necessary condition for 
the appearance of suspicion; and thus no suspicion being 
possible, how could there be any similar self-contradiction in 
our case ?” This cannot be, we reply. As the cognition of 
this ‘self-contradiction’ cannot be held to be due to mere fancy 
or conjecture and such other causes; because inasmuch as 
such fancy &c. would always pertain to things that have no 
real existence, if the ‘ self-contradiction’ due to such causes 
were to be effective, their operation would extend too far—- 
(i. e. such fanciful ‘ self-contradictions’ could be put forward 
in all cases). Nor can it be urged that it is the ‘ self-contra¬ 
diction ’ that pertains to things other than those having no 
real existence, which would prove the rightly cognised (ab¬ 
sence of failure in the premiss put forward). This we shall 
x’efute later on, when dealing witli'Tarka’ or Reasoning 
[page 369]. 

(437) Thus then (the ‘self-contradiction’ not being 
merely ‘ fanciful ’), we ask—the ‘ cognition of peculiarity ’ 
in the shape ‘ self-contradiction ’ that you put forward as the 
bar to any suspicion (with regard to the validity of your pre¬ 
miss)—this‘cognition’ must be held to proceed either from 
some Means of right Knowledge, or from mere Reasoning; 
if it proceeds from some Means of right Knowledge, then the 
presence of the suspicion also would be cognised by that same 
means of knowledge; as it is only when a certain suspicion is 
present that any ‘self-contradiction’ can be noticed in it; 
if there can be ‘self-contradiction’ even without the ‘ sus¬ 
picion ’, then it is evident that the ‘self-contradiction is equal¬ 
ly possible in both cases of likely suspicion (the one that 
you put forward against us, and the other brought forward 
by us against you). 

(438) “ We grant that the Means of right Knowledge 

that would afford the cognition of ‘ self-contradiction , would 
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also bring about the cognition of suspicion. "What does this 
matter ? The * self-contradiction ’ would come about on the 
basis of the ‘suspicion’ appearing in the first instance ; and 
when this * self-contradiction which would be a ‘ peculiar 
feature’ in the case, is cognised, it will not allow any further, 
suspicion to appear.” It is not so, we reply. For (this ‘self- 
contradiction ’ cannot prove the absence of failure in your 
premiss,—either while the ‘Contradiction’ exists, or-after it 
has itself ceased; as) at the time that the ‘ self-contradiction ’ 
exists, the ‘failure’ (or discrepancy) of that which is suspected 
is proved by the very suspicion that forms the basis of that 
suspicion ; and after that ‘ suspicion ’ has ceased, the ‘ self- 
contradiction’ based thereupon, which is the ‘peculiar feature’ 
you rely upon, also.ceases ; and thus what would be there to 
bar further suspicion ? 

(439) “ Granted that the * peculiar feature ’ of the ‘ Self- 
contradiction ’ is not present at that time;—there is certainly 
present the Cognition of that Contradiction, or the Impression 
left by its Cognition ; and in all cases it is the Cognition of 
the ‘ peculiar feature ’, as well as the Impression left by that 
cognition, that are obstacles to further suspicion ; and in 
no case is suspicion barred by the actual presence of the 
‘peculiar feature’ itself.” " This is not right, we reply. 
For when the ‘ peculiar feature ’ is such as is not coeval 
with its substrate (being only temporary) (as for instance, 
the dark colour of the unbaked jar),—if the mere fact 
of this feature having been once perceived, or that of its 
impression being left on the mind, were to put a stop to all 
suspicion with regard to the future appearance of all similar 
‘peculiar features’ in that same substrate,—then, in the case 
of the unbaked jar, as the dark colour will have been perceiv¬ 
ed, either in tho jar as a ivhole (according to the view that 
the baking applies to the jar as ono composito whole), or in 
its component atoms (in accordance with tho view that tho 
baking applies to tho component particles of the thing), there 
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could be no suspicion in regard to the likelihood of there 
appearing in that jar, in the future, of the other peculiar 
feature (the red colour), through the baiting. 

(440) Then again, if the ‘ self-contradiction ’ appears only 
after the suspicion has arisen, then it may be that, by reason 
of the perception of this * self-contradiction ’, which would 
be a ‘ peculiar feature ’ residing in suspicion, there can be no 
furfclier suspicion with regard to that suspicion (but it could 
not stop the appearance of the previous suspicion itself). If, 
on the other hand, the ‘self-contradiction’ resided m (depend¬ 
ed upon) the ‘failure’ (of your premiss, my suspicion with 
regard to which would, as you say, involve the ‘self-contra¬ 
diction’),—then, in that case, this ‘failure’ itself would be 
firmly established ; inasmuch as in that case, the ‘ failure’, 
being the substratum of the * self-contradiction (which, ac¬ 
cording to you, is rightly cognised), would be something 
that is rightly cognised. Nor may it be held that the 
Reasonings are based upon the invariable concomitances 
known from times immemorial. For, it cannot be said 
that those concomitances have been rightly cognised ; special¬ 
ly as we find in many cases— e. g. in the case of the notion 
of ‘Self’ with regard to the body,—that even though the 
cognition has continued from time immemorial, it is wrong 
alfthe same ; and as for the cognition having come down 
from times immemorial, this would be common to both (the 
cognition of your invariable concomitances, and the ordinary 
notion of s'lf with regard to the body). Nor will it be 
right for you to make us open to ‘self-contradiction’ by 
means of the Reasoning that if we suspected ‘ failure’ in your 
argument, we should be involved in ‘self-contradiction.’ 
As the very foundation of this Reasoning being unsouud 
the Reasoning would be a false one ; and if even a false 
Reasoning could succeed in making the opponent open to 
‘self-contradiction’, then, the possibility of such ‘self-con¬ 
tradiction ’ would be common to both parties ; inasmuch as 
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it is quit© possiblo to make you open to ‘ self-contradiction » 
by means of somo sorb of false Reasoning. If (in order 
to escapo from this difficulty) yon were to hold that the 
Reasoning has its basis in Invariable Concomitance, there 
would be suspicion of ‘failure’ with regard to that con¬ 
comitance also, and so on ad infinitum. If ‘ self-contradic¬ 
tion ’ were to be urged against that suspicion also, then too, 
there would bo no end to these (Reasonings, Suspicions and 
Self-contradictions). 

‘And thus it will not'be difficult for us to quote (against 
you) your own couplet with a few letters altered (43). 

* ‘If there is self-contradiction, then there must be sus¬ 
picion (on which that eontradition is based); if there is no 
self-contradiction, then the suspicion remains in force all the 
more; and thus how could the suspicion be pub an end to 
by self-contradiction? and how too could any Reasoning stop 
the suspicion ?’ (44), 

(441) It might bo argued that (the tmere ‘suspicion of 
failure’ can not stop all Inference, as in all suspicion or doubt 
there are always two sides of the question, and) the ‘ absence 
of failure’ (with regard to any Invariable Concomitance) 
consists in the abandoning of one side and accepting of the 
other (and on the basis of this accepted concomitance the In¬ 
ference could rightly proceed). But against this some people 
might put forward the fact that in a case where we see a 
certain thing as appearing [produced) and disappearing [des¬ 
troyed) simultaneously, it is not possible to perceive any such 
‘ absence of failure’, [either as to its appearance [being born) 
or to its disappearance [being destroyed) which are the only 
two factors in the doubt as to the thing being present or not 
present]. 

* This is a parody of one of Urtayanacliiiryn’s Kiirikas. 

t fhe suspicion is always in the form—is this (1) true Or (2) not true ? This 
is always followed hy the rejecting of either (1) or (2) audtho acceptance of the other. 
In a case where the concomitance would he accepted as true, tho Inference could 
;i£htly proceed on the basis of that, 
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(442) Another definition of Invariable Concomitance is 
next tackled:—*Some people define ‘Invariable Concomi¬ 
tance as a natural relation. To these we put the question— 
Whose ‘ natural relation ’ is it ? Of the two members related ? 
or of something else? It cannot be the latter; as in that 
case Invariable Concomitance would come to be something 
quite contrary to what it is intended to be [as by this hypo¬ 
thesis it would be a relationship between things not concomi¬ 
tant with each other). Nor could it be the former; as 
in that case we would ask—What is the meaning of the word 
‘natural ? (1) Does it mean ‘based upon, or subsisting in, 
the nature of the things related ’?—(2) or, * produced by the 
nature of the things related ’?—(3) or, ‘ that which is not-dif- 

ferent from the nature of the things intended to be related ’?_ 

(4) or, * that which is invariably concomitant with the nature 
of the things related’?—(5) or, ‘not due to anything other 
than the nature of the things related’?—-(6) or something dif¬ 
ferent from these five ? 

(443) If it meant the (1)— i.e. ‘subsisting in the related 
things’—then there would be ‘invariable concomitance’ between 
‘Earth’ and ‘ capability of being cut by iron’ (as there is such 
a relation subsisting in these two). Nor can it mean the (2) ; 
as that would make your definition ‘too wide’ as well 
as ‘ too narrow ’ [‘ too wide ’ as including the relation of the 
‘ smoke ’ and the ‘ ass ’ that might be visible at the time; and 
‘ too narrow ’ as not including the relation between ‘ Colour ’ 
aud ‘ Taste,’ in which no relation is produced,]. For the 
same reasons, the third meaning also cannot be accepted. 
[The definition being ‘ too wide ’ as including the relation 
between the ‘Earth-surface ’ and the ‘ absence of the jar ’, 
whero the relation is brought about by neither of the two 
relatives; and ‘too narrow’ as not including the relation 
between ‘ smoko* aud ‘ fire,’ where the relation is due to the 

•See Vacliaspati Mishra’s Nyayavirlika-tatparya-tiki (Vizianagram Sanskrit 
Series, Benares) pp. 109-110. 
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contact of wet fuel]. Nor can the fourth, meaning be ac¬ 
cepted ; for until you have explained what ‘invariable 
concomitance’ is, it cannot be ascertained what is so concomitant ; 
further, if tlaeirelation were so ‘concomitant’ then the things 
related, with which it would be concomitant, would, in virtue 
of this very fact, have a wider extension than the relation ; 
and thus (there being no ‘invariable concomitance ’ between 
the things themselves) the perception of one of these could 
not necessarily lead to the inference of the other. Nor can 
the fifth meaning be accepted ; as if by ‘ being due 
you mean * being produced? then the phrase ‘ to anything 
Other than the things related ’ would be entirely superfluous, 
in case the relation iu question be held to be eoerlasling ; as 
in that case, by its very nature, the relation would be not 
produced, either by the nature of the things themselves (or 
by any other thing) ; aud in the case of the relation being 
held to be non-eternal, something transient (produced by some¬ 
thing),—then, in that case, there would be no possibility of 
any such relation ; as (there can be no such relation as is pro¬ 
duced by the two related things only), the causes available 
for the production of such relation being possible every where; 
in fact in the last resort, it cannot but be admitted that such 
relation as the one in question is brought about by such (uni¬ 
versally efficient) causes as Time, Space, Unseen Agency, and 
so forth. Norcan the sixth meaning be accepted, for the simple 
reason that it cannot be explained what that ‘something else is; 
specially as in this case, this view can be refuted by putting 
forth all possible alternatives and showing each of them to be 
unacceptable ; as any other procedure would show the 
weakness of the disputant. 

(444,) Others again define ‘Invariable Concomitance* as 
the relationship that is not due to any accidental circumstances. 
To these people we put the following question—What is 
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thev pcidhi (accidental circumstance or condition) freedom 
from which constitutes your • anupadhikatva ’ ? 

(445) “ Upadhi ”, says the Logician, “ is that with which 
the probandum is invariably concomitant , but with which the 
probans is not so concomitant.* This definition is derived 
from the following verset:—‘When of two terms—not related 
to each other (by the relation of invariable concomitance)—one 
is found to be invariably concomitant with the probandum, if 
the other happens to be such as has its negation (or absence) 
invariably concomitant with the negation (or absence) of the 
probandum, this other is what is called Upadhi’’, this verse be¬ 
ing construed through negation as—‘that is the Upadhi whose 
negation is concomitant with the negation of the probandum ’ 
(the affirmative form of which would be ‘that which is con* 
comitant with the probandum)' { This has been called Upadhi 
(that which imposes ) in view of the fact that one of its proper¬ 
ties ( i. e. its concomitance) appears (is imposed upon, is 
cognised) in that which is intended to be the probans, —in 
the same manner a3 the redness of the red Japa flower 
appears in the piece of rock-crystal. This is what has been 
thus declared (by Kumarila Bhatta)§ :—‘Of an invariable con¬ 
comitance that is perceived, there is only a certain character 
that can be regarded as the basis of (leading up to) that con¬ 
comitance,—this character being one with regard to which 

° This definition is the one given by Udayanacharya in his Kusumdfljali, page 
395 (Bibl. Ind). 

f Thi3 quotation is spokenof by the Shankar! as a ‘ Vartika’ ; and by the Yidya 
sagarl 'Vdmana-shloka'. ‘That which has its negation concomitant with the ne¬ 
gation of the probandum* is the same as ‘that which is concomitant with the proban¬ 
dum’ (of the above definition) ; aud the qualification ‘not related to each other’ 
signifies ‘that which is not concomitant with the probans.' 

X The whole of this sentence, from here down to the end of the para, is from 
the Nyuya-lcusumdnjali pp. 412-13 (Bib. Ind.). 

§ Shloka-vdrtika f Anuinana 13-15. According to the Shankarl this quotation con¬ 
tains only the second shloka. But the Vidya-sagarl • reads two. AVe adopt the latter 
reading. The Bibl Ind. edition of thelNydyakusnmdnjali however contains only one 
shloka (the second). 
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it is ascertained that if it exists, the other must exist ;* there 
are however many other characters which man lend 
support to invariable concomitances based upon entirely 
different characters,—but which even though perceived can-* 
not rightly lead up to the notion of that with which the 
thing concerned may be concomitant’ . This IJpadhi may be 
one with regard to which we are quit$ certain (as to its be¬ 
ing an ‘upadhi), as also one which may be merely suspected 
(as being one) [i. e. the merest suspicion of the presence of 
such a character is enough to vitiate the validity of the 
inference.] With regard to this we have the following 
declaration t:—‘So long as there is even an hundredth part 
of a suspicion as to the presence of the proha ns in a substra¬ 
tum where the probindum can never subsist,—how can such 
a probans ever have any inferential force (how'can it ever 
lead to any inference).” 

(446) The above definition of ‘ JJpadhi ’ cannot be accept¬ 
ed. As it would apply to the character of * paksctaratva.’ 
(the character of being something other than the paksa.')% 

0 That ia itosay, there may be some characters which even though belonging 
to the Paksa, for instance,—which Paksa may he the substratum of the concomitance 
of some other property,—cannot prove the presence of the other character. 

•fThe Vidyasagarl speaks of this quotation as l abhiyukta-vachana t and >the 
Kusumdnjaliprakdsha as‘ vriddKasammzti (page 305, Bilb. Indica.) 

Jin the inference—the ‘Mouutain is fiery, because there is smoke’, the character 
of being other than the mountain (which is the paksa) is something that resides where 
ever fire exists. Though this may not be true with regard to the mountain itself, 
—yet as the presence of fire in the mountain is still doubtful (depending for ascer¬ 
tainment upon the inference itself), it cannot be taken into account. Thus then, 
the said character is one with whom fire (the proband urn) is invariably concomitant. 
So this fulfills the first condition of ‘ upadhi .' The second condition is that the 
probans should not be invariably concomitant with it ; in the case in question We 
find that smoke (tlio probans) is not invariably concomitant with the character of 
being other than the mountain ; as the two (smoke and this character) are not 
found together in the mmntain itself. A.s the presence of smoke in the mountain 
is not doubtful, (like the presence of fire),—being actually perceived by the eye,— 
it has to be taken into account. Thus then we find a term—in tho shape of (Ire 
6aid character—which fulfills both conditions of the up&ihi. Thus your definition 
of uplihi is ono that vitiates even such^ valid inferences as V e mountain has fire 
because it smokes.* 
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Nor will it bo right for you to add a further qualification to 
your ‘upadhi’— 012 ., that of being ‘something other than pakse- 
taratva. As in that case, the definition ■will cease to 
apply even to such ‘palcsetaratoa as is indicated by tho sub- 
lation or denial (of tho inferential conclusion) *. - In answer 
to this, it may be argued that in such cases, Sublation is not 
an upadhi, but only something indicating the invalidity of 
the cognition (and as such it is only right that this subla¬ 
tion is not included in the definition of ‘ JJpadhi ’). But in 
that case, if Sublation had no connection with ‘Upadhi ’ or 
‘invalidating condition’,—there would be no ‘sublation’ at all. 
[As there is real ‘sublation’ only where there is an invalidat¬ 
ing-condition]. It is in view of this fact that it has been 
declared (by Udayana) that, “ whether the ‘ Upadhi ’ be in¬ 
dicated either by sublation or by something else,—it does 
not make any difference.” In order to avoid this you will 
perhaps add a further qualification to your definition 
of‘Upadhi’ (defining it. as that which isother than ‘paksetara't- 
va’ and also other than that indicated by sublation. But this 
also will not help you ; as (even though this may save you 
from the difficulty now pointed out by us), it does not save 
you from the difficulty that until you have ascertained what 
‘invariable concomitance’ is, you cannot ascertain what it is 
with which the probans is not ‘invariably concomitant’ ; 
nor can you ascertain with what the proband am is ‘ invari¬ 
ably concomitant.’ And thus there is mutual inter-depen¬ 
dence between your ‘vi/apti’ and upadhi,’ 

* For instance, in the invalid inference—‘Fire is a not-hot substance,—be¬ 
cause it has colour—like the jar,’—this reasoning is invalidated by ‘paksotaratva’, 
which is a real Upadhi. As the character of being other than fire is such that non-heat 
1 u invariably concomitant with it, and colour is not so concomitant with it {a* fire 
also has colour). That such is the fact is indicated by the sublation or denial of 
the conclusion by actual perception. If then * paksetaratva’ were excluded from 
the definition of upadhi this definition would not include the 4 paksetaratva in tho 
case cited. 
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(447) You may explain tliafc what you mean by the pro- 
bandum being 1 invariably concomitant ’ with a Certain thing is 
that the proband-um i3 never seen apart from that thing (and 
for recognising this it is not necessary to ascertain what ‘in¬ 
variable concomitance ’ is, and thus there is no mutual inter¬ 
dependence). But this also cannot be right ; for it may so 
happen that even though a'particular probandum may actually 
be.such as exists apart from the thing in question, yet,it may 
be seen (of conceived of) as being one that does not exist apart 
from it (i. <?., in cases of mistaken conceptions) ; and your 
definition of * Upadhi’ would thus become applicable to such 
a thing also. Nor can it be ascertained that the probandum 
will never, at any future time, be found to be apart from the 
thing concerned [hence you cannot, with a view to escape from 
the difficulty just put forward, define the invariable concomi¬ 
tance of the probandum ivith a certain thing as lying in the 
fact that the probandum neither was, nor is, nor ever will 
be apart from that thing]. And further, at the time that 
the invariable concomitance itself is being cognised (and 
hence the Major premiss is still in the formation), the other 
(minor) term has nob yet acquired the character of the true 
‘ probandum ’ (which it can acquire only after the conclusion has 
been arrived at and formulated*) ; and hence how can you 
ascertain (at the time of the cognition of invariable concomi¬ 
tance) the fact of any term being such as does not exist apart 
from the * Suclhya ’ or ‘probandum ’ ? It may be said in ans¬ 
wer to this that “ what is meant by the ‘probandum’ is (not 
that which is proved, but) that with which the other term 
is invariably concomitant. But this also will be not right; 
until you have ascertained the ‘invariable concomi¬ 
tance’, you cannot ascertain the meaning of that with which 
something else is invariably concomitant (thus the ascertain¬ 
ment of this latter character depending upon that of 
‘invariable concomitance,’ which in its turn is dependent 


* A term becomes n probandum , sditli j/n only after it lias been proved or frrj 
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upon the former, there results a mutual inter-dependence). 
You will pei haps say that what you mean by your * vyupaka ’ 
(that with which another thing is invariably concomitant) 
is that which is known to have the possibility of such a 
character (and it is not necessary for it to be recognised as 
actually possessed of that character). But this also will 
not help you ; as until you have ascertained what the ‘ vya- 
paka ’ really is, of what character would you cognise the 
‘possibility ’ ? You will perhaps find it better now to declare 
that what you mean is that the Upadhi is to be such that the 
probandum in invariably concomitant with it,— and that even 
though what you intend to be the ‘probandum’ may not 
actually have the character of the true ‘probandum’, yet all 
that is meant is that it should be capable of being the proban¬ 
dum. This also is not right, we reply. For how is it 
to be known that this is capable of being the probandum 
and that is not; specially as it cannot yet be asserted that 
this can be ascertained by the fact of its being found to be 
such that something is ‘invariably concomitant’ with it. 

(448) Having thus shown that it cannot be explained what 
is meant by the Upadhi being such that the probandum is 
invariably concomitant with it, we now proceed to show that 
in all cases of Upadhi it is impossible to ascertain that the 
Upadhi is such that the probans is not invariably concomitant 
with it (this latter being the second differentiura of the Upadhi 
according to the Logician). For in the stock-example 
of the Inference with Upadhi or the Vitiated Inference—‘ho is 
dark because he is the son of Maitra’ (where the character of 
being due to the eating of leaves and herbs is said to be the 
UpMhi or ‘Vitiating Condition’),—it is extremely difficult 
to make sure that the action of the eating of leaves and herbs is 
not present in the particular son of Maitra (and yet it is only 
when this is ascertained that the said character can be held 
to be such that the probans, the being Maitra’s son, is not 
invariably concomitant w : th it). 
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(449) In answer to the above the Opponent says :—“ "\Ye 
have a case of certain Upadhi when we have valid means 
of ascertaining the aforesaid character ; while in cases where 
no such means is available, the Upadhi is regarded as only 
doubtful. (And the case of Maitra’s son comes within this 
latter category) inasmuch as there is nothing to show that 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be in every case 
that effect of herb-eating with which the being Maitra’s son 
is invariably concomitant.” This is not right, we reply. 
As the fact of the case being one of the result of herb¬ 
eating can also be proved by means of the same probans — viz., 
that of being Maitra’s son ; and hence it is quite possible, on 
the strength of this, to cast off all doubt oven as to its being an 
Upadhi (inasmuch it would be shown to be one with which 
the probans is invariably concomitant). If, in order to meet 
this difficulty, you were to argue that, in the case of the 
inference (‘ this is a case of the result of herb-eating, because 
it is a case of Maitra’s son’) also, there would be an Upadhi 
in the shape of the accessory circumstances attendant upon 
the herb-eating (and thus that inference itself being vitiated, 
the doubtful character of the original upadhi remains intact), 
—then the actual presence of each of these accessory cir¬ 
cumstances also could be inferred from the same probans, that 
of its being a case of Maitra’s child (and thus there would 
be no Upadhi in any of these cases). “ Butin this manner 
there would be an infinite regress of Upadhis and Inferen¬ 
ces.” But, we ask, wherefore could not there be the same 
infinite regress in the putting forward of one upadhi after 
the other? Then again, if ‘accessory circumstances’ were to 
be regarded as a vitiating upadhi, then, such upadhis would 
be present even in the case of correct inferences, as that 
of the presence of fire from smoko—(And as this would vit¬ 
iate all inferences), it will bo necessary for you to add to 
your definition of upadhi some such qualifying clause as 
would excludo tho said ‘accessory circumstances.’ 
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(450) The Opponent puts the following question — 
** When you would be proving the darkness of the child by 
the fact of its being Maitra’s child, there would be the 
possibility of an upadhi in the shape of the result of herb- 
eating ; and when you would proceed to prove this latter 
fact of its being a case of herb-eating by the same reasoning 
(that of the child being Maitra’s), there again would be 
the possibility of an upadhi in the shape of ‘darkness’, and 
thus as in all such cases there would be a possibility of 
Upadhi , how could you ever succeed in proving with abso¬ 
lute certainty the presence of that which we put forward as 
the upadhi (setting aside by this proof its character of 
* Upadhi’) ? ” This is not right, we reply. For, in¬ 
asmuch as we could prove with absolute certainty each of 
the two (‘darkness’ and ‘being a case of herb-eating’) by the 
same probans , of ‘being Maitra’s child’,—there would be no 
possibility even of suspecting any of the two to be such that 
the probans is not invariably concomitant with it. [And 
thus neither would have the character of your ‘ Upadhi’]. If 
what we say is not right, and if in such cases, any of the two 
were a true upadhi, then you would have many undesirable 
contingencies, like the following, which would strike at the 
root of all inferential reasoning :—(1) When you would prove 
the fact of the World having a Creator, you would have an 
upadhi in the character of being produced by the Unseen Force 
(of Destiny) ; and when you would seek to prove the fact 
of Earth being produced by the Unseen Force, you would 
have aH Upadhi in the shape of the character of having a 
creator, —(2) similarly when proving the World to be the crea¬ 
tion of an intelligent person, you would have an Upadhi in 
the shape of the character of being produced by effort ; and 
when proving this latter you would have the character of 
being produced by an intelligent person as the Upadhi; —(3) so 
also, when proving the presence of something possessing the 
general character of ‘fire’, you wo Id have for the Upadhi, 
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the character of containing heat or brightness produced bg 
fuel; and when proving this latter* there would be an Upa¬ 
dhi in the shape of the 'presence of something possessed of 
the generic character of fire. 

(451) [Page 377] Some Logicians have held that, in the 
definition of ‘ Upadhi' what is meant by the Upadhi ‘being 
such that the probandum is invariably concomitant with 
it*- is, that the relation holding between the probans and the 
probandum i3 so concomitant. The reasonings we have 
put forward above serve to demolish this view also £as 
even this character cannot be ascertained until it is 
known what is meant by the character of the ‘probandum’ 
and by that of ‘having something as invariable concomitant’]. 

| Having thus shown that these two characters cannot be as¬ 
certained in the case of the doubtful Upuclhi ] we now proceed 
to show that in the case of the certain Upadhi also, if 
the Upadhi happens to be one that is not perceptible 
by the senses, the negation of this Upadhi also (a know¬ 
ledge whereof will be necessary for ascertaining that the 
probans is not invariably concomitant with this Upadhi) will 
be one that cannot be perceived by the senses ; hence in any 
case it will have to be inferred; and this inference of the nega¬ 
tion or absence of the upadhi could very well be met by the. 
counter-inference of its presence, —this inference being based 
upon the probans having for its probandum that same upadhi.* 
You will perhaps retort that—“ even so, this shall be a case 
of doubtful upadhi .” True; by saying so you have won a 

victory certainly, but only over shame; as the position that 
you had taken up was that the case cited by you was one of 

* In the case of the inference ‘lie is Maitra’s son* the character of being due to 
eating is brought forward as the upadhi. This upadhi cannot be known by tho senses; 
hence its absence also can be only inferred the inference, being in the form—‘There 
is no effect of herb-eating in hia case, because lie is of fair complexion’. This infer¬ 
ence can be met by the couuter-infcrcncc—‘This is a case of the effect of herb-eating 
(the original upadhi being the probandum here),—because he is Maitra’s son* (tho 
same probant as the one in the original inference). 
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certain upadhi, and yet when it has been shown to you that 
it is at best only a case of doubtful upUdlii , you rejoice at it 
and consider it quite favourable to yourself; well, who could 
do so except one who had completely conquered all idea of 
shame! 

(452) [We have brought forward the above objections 
after having taken it for granted that there is some suspicion 
as to the presence of the upadhi]. As matter of fact, however, 
when no certain upadhi is accepted, there can be no suspicion 
even, with regard to its presence (as it is only when a thing 
is known to exist that there can be any suspicion as to its pres¬ 
ence). The Opponent will perhaps say in answer to this 
that—there would be a case of the due perception of a cer¬ 
tain upadhi, where the presence of the upadhi is distinctly 
and surely cognised by Sense-perception [for instance, such 
upaclhis as the contact of ioet fuel, as vitiating the inference 
‘it is smoking, because there is fire'—in which case it is Clearly 
perceived that the probandum, ‘smoke’, is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with the toet fuel-contact, but the probans ‘fire’, is not so]. 
This also is not right, we reply; as in such cases, the denial 
of the presence of the upadhi (wet-fuel-contact) being based 
upon the Senses, the super-sensuous presence of that same 
upadhi (contact of %vet fuel in the red-hot iron ) could be 
inferred or proved by means of the same probans (presence 
of fire) which had been sought (by means of the upaclhi) to 
be rendered incapable (of proving the probandum) * [and thus 
the upadhi would cease to be an upadhi; at any rate its 
character would become open to doubt]. Specially because 
as a matter of fact, we find that even* though a certain thing 

° That is is to say, all that the sense-perception of the absence of wet-fuel-con¬ 
tact proves is the absence of such contact as couM be perceived by the senses; it can¬ 
not prove anything as to the presence or absence of such wet-fuel-contact as may be 
imperceptible by the senses ; and it would be possible to prove the presence of this 
biipersensuous contact by means of the following inference;—‘In this red-hot iron 
there is contact of wet fuel,—because it contains fire—like the culinary hearth/ 
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(fire f.i.) may in one place (in the culinary hearth f.i.), be per¬ 
ceptible by the senses, yet, in another place, there is nothing 
to prevent its having its existence proved in the impercep¬ 
tible form by means of the same probans ; e g. the digestive 
fire in the stomach (though imperceptible) is proved by the 
fact of digestion. [That is to say, though in the 
case of the culinary hearth, on finding that cooking is done 
we infer the presence of fire which is perceptible, yet 
finding the same * cooking ’, digesting, being done* to the 
food in the stomach,* we infer the presence of fire in the 
stomach, where it is not perceptible]. 

(453) Then again, your definition of 'upadhi' —as that 
which, while being such that the probans is not invariably 
concomitant with it, is yet one with which the probandum is 
so concomitant’—is open to another objection:—the being the 
effect of the eating of herbs and such other things (which the 
Logician cites as the stock-example of his upadhi) is not one 
with which the probandum (being of dark complexion ) is invar¬ 
iably concomitant; for as a matter of fact, there is no such 
single substance as ‘ Shakadilva' (i.e. the term ‘ herbs and 
such other things’ being indefinite, it cannot give rise to any 
one definite conception) ; and as such the probandum could 
not be invariably concomitant with it.* But even granting the 
possibility of concomitance with such an indefinite term; 
we find that the dark complexion is not invariably con¬ 
comitant with the said eating of herbs, fyc.; as for instance, the 
darkness of such substances as the bine stone is not the effect 
of any eating at all. You will perhaps say that your proban- 
dam is the ‘darkness of the human bod;/,' and this certainly is 
invariably concomitant with the eating of herbs ffc. This 
also is not right, wo reply. As the ‘ upadhi ’ is put forward 
as against tho invariable concomitance (as expressed in the 

* The dark complexion may he concomitant with the outing of herbs, or of tho 
eating of Home definite substance ; it could not be hold to bo concomitant with ‘ tho 
eating of herbs and such other things 
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premiss) upon which the inferences (ought to be vitiated by the 
upadhi is based) : and the concomitance that we find to be ex. 
pressed in the inference in question is not with ‘the darkness of 
fhe human body' (the basic major premiss being in tho form 
‘darkness is invariably concomitant with the eating of herbs 
&c.’) ; speeially as the ‘darkness’ mentioned in the premiss 
formulating the invariable concomitance is. ‘darkness,’ in its 
most general form, and not that particular form of it which' is 
found in human beings ; because that the darkness referred to 
herein is that which resides in a human being (tho particular 
child in question) is proved, not indeed by the aforesaid 
% premiss, but by that other premiss wherein the probans is 
spoken of as residing in the Minor term (this child). [Hence 
‘the darkness of human beings’ cannot be accepted as figur¬ 
ing in the premiss formulating the invariable concomitance]. 
For if the general statement in the premiss referred to the 
‘ darkness of a human being’, then (the conclusion would be 
in the form ‘the human child of Maitra is dark’, where) the 
word ‘human’ would be absolutely incapable of precluding any¬ 
thing (more than what is already precluded by the word ‘Mai¬ 
tra’s child’); and as such it would lose its qualifying character. 
If the word ‘human’ were regarded as serving the useful 
purpose of excluding the darkness acquired indirectly 
through the besmearing of soot and such other causes,—then 
whereby would you have an exclusion of that darkness which 
belongs to a human being darkened (by the besmearing of 
soot) who may be in contact with Maitra’s son,—where also 
the darkness of Maitra’s son comes to him indirectly (and 
is yet belonging to a human body, and as such not capable 
of being excluded by the qualification ‘human’) ? 

(454) Nor will it bo right for you to declare that what 
you mean by the upadhi being such that the probandum is 
invariably concomitant with it is that it never fails to be 
present wherever the probans and the probandum arefmnd 
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to be related (that is to say, the being the result of the eating 
of herbs &c. never fails to be present wherever darkness is 
found to be related with the child of Maitra). This 
will not be right, wo say ; as if such were the 
character of ‘Upadhi’, then, in the case of the infer¬ 
ence that * a certain organ (of vision) is of the nature of 
tejas (light) because it is the organ which affords the per¬ 
ception of colour’ (which i3 valid, and as. such ought to be 
free from upadhi ’), you would have such an Upadhi in the 
shape of * udbhutarupaiva ’ (the character of manifested 
colour) [which would be something which never fails to be 
present wherever ‘ the nature of tejas ’ is found to be related 
to ‘ the perception of colour’ ; as there can be no perception * 
of colour except when it is manifested]. Similarly if you 
were to insert the probans as a qualification to the ‘proban- 
dum’ ( i, e., if you were to declare your upadhi to be Sadhand- 
vachchhinnasdclhyavydptika, * that with which the probandum, 
as determined or qualified by the probans , is invariably con¬ 
comitant’],-—then, there should be something for the exclusion 
of which you add this qualification ; now if what .you 
intend to exclude is that with which the unqualified proban¬ 
dum is invariably concomitant,—then this character of upa¬ 
dhi could not belong to that which is capable of giving 
rise to a doubt as to the truth of the invariable concomi¬ 
tance on which the inference in based.* If, on the other hand, 
the qualification you add ( sadhandvachchhinna ) is not intended 
to exclude anything,—then it fails to be a true qualification 
for certainly a qualification does not become useful (and 
hence a true qualification) simply because there is necessity 
for it; it becomes so only when it serves the purpose of 

* Where the Upadhi is there the logician has the 

But at the same time he accepts that also as the vrnfV (though only 
U%a) that which is only Hence if tho definition of tho Upadhi were 

restricted to the it would not include tho aforesaid 

vfjer 
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excluding something (which could not bo otherwise esoludod). 
And thus your ‘qualification’ being altogether useless, your 
definition would be open to the fallacy of ‘ asiddhi’ (i. e., the 
asiddhi, or non-accomplishment, of the vishesana ) ; just as we 
have in the case of the argument—‘the world is without a 
creator, because it is not produced by a bodied being’— 
(where we have the Vishesanusicldhi in view of the utter use¬ 
lessness of the qualification ‘bodied’). 

(455) *Then again, how could you make your definition 
of upadhi applicable to such cases as that of a negative in¬ 
ference which is invalid (and as such must have a vitiating 
upadhi ), specially where the probans is really present (as 
a qualification) in the Subject (Minor Term),— e. g., in the 
inference—‘the living body is made up of more than one 
substance, all of which are other than Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Akasha, Time, Space and Soul, because it is endowed with 
breathing &c.’—(where though breathing &e. are actually 
present in the living body, yet the inference is not valid) ? 
Because, as a matter of fact, we find that in the invalid nega¬ 
tive inference, that which is the probandum is not invari¬ 
ably concomitant with the upadhi-, for (if it were so) that which 
is intended by the opponent to be the probandum would be 
present somewhere (and totally non-existent, as the proban¬ 
dum of the universal negative inference should be). Then 
again, if there were an upadhi in the negative premiss, then 
that term in the negation which is the invariable concomi¬ 
tant (viz. the absence or negation of the probandum) would 
have to be such that the upadhi is invariably concomitant 
with it * (and thus the probandum could not be invariably 

9 Having shown the impossibility of the definition of Upadhi in regard to 
affirmative inferences, the author proceeds to show the same in regard to nega¬ 
tive inferences. 

t That is to say—it would be absolutely necessary that wherever the Upadhi 
exists, there cannot be anything made up of more than one substance, all of which 
are other than Earth and Water &c. If this were not so,— i. e- t if the Upadhi were not 
so concomitant with the negation of t\\o probandum then it would be possible for 
the Upadhi to be present oven in cases where we have the negation of the negation 
of theproba. :lwn ; that is to say, where the Upadhi is, there the probandum also is. 
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concomitant with the uptidhi; and yet 'this is a necessary 
qualification in your definition of upadhi). If it were not so 
then, wherever there is presence of the upadhi there would 
be the presence of the probandum also [and thus instead of 
disproving the probandim the upadhi would prove it]. Thus 
it is absolutely necessary for you (in order to escape from 
the aforesaid difficulty) to accept the fact that in such 
casos it is the upadhi which is invariably concopiitanfc 
with the negative probandum ; and from this it will 
follow that the negation of that with which the upadhi 
is concomitant must itself be regarded as concomitant 
with the negation of the upadhi ; and this leads to a most. 
undesirable contingency.* [ Viz : inasmuch as it is the negation 
of the probandum with which the negation of the upUdhi is 
concomitant, and not vice vena, this would only show that 
wherever we have the negation of the probandum there 
would be negation of upadhi, —and not via versa ; and from 
this it would follow that there may be cases where though the 
negation of the probandum is present, we cannot be sure of the 
presence of the'negation of the upadhi]. [Though in the case 
of premisses where both terms are omnipresent or all-pervad¬ 
ing, the relation of concomitance remains the same even if 
the negations of the term3 are taken, yet] in cases of unequal 
concomitance (where one term is always more extensive than 
the. other) it cannot be denied that tli9 relation of concomi¬ 
tance becomes reversed when the terms are taken in their 
negative forms.t 

# The translation follows the reading qc^r aiT<xfar; which appears to be the 
one favoured by the Viclyasagarl; the reading of tho Pandit edition is not intelligible. 

fThat is, though in tho case of the proposition ‘ all things are nameable’, in 
the affirmative form ‘ things ’ are concomitant with ‘ namcablity’, fio also iu the nega¬ 
tive form ‘ all non-thinga ’ arc non-namcablo’, non-thing remains concomitant 
with non-nameabilitg . Hut in the case of the ordinary proposition 4 all men 
are mortal’ we have ‘man’ conc omitant with ‘mortal’, but when we take the terms 
‘non-man’ and ‘non-mortal’, the relation becomes ‘reversed,’ as it is the circlo ‘non- 
mirtal*. In the atlirmalive form the fact of one being ‘man’ would prove his 
hia ‘ mortality,’while iu the latter it would bo ‘ mm-mortality ’ that would prove 
‘non-manly character.’ This is what the text means by tho q 
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(456) Nor •will it be right for you w assort that, " in 
the oase of negative inferences (if no upcidhi is possible) 
other discrepancies would be pointed out.” For [there 
are only two discrepancies possible in Inference—(1) Either 
the probans may be not present in the ‘Subject’ (Minor term), 
this condition vitiating the Minor premiss, (2) or there may 
be no invariable concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum, this vitiating the Major premiss ;1 the presence 
of the probans in the ‘subject’ (minor term) being admitted, 
the only other discrepancy that you can assert is the absence 
of the invariable concomitance (on which the inference is 
based) ; and for the purpose of demolishing the invariable 
concomitance, it is absolutely necessary for you to. show that 
there is an upcidhi (which alone, by your theory, can vitiate 
the concomitance). 

[Having refuted the Upadhi, the author resumes the thread of 
liis refutation of * Vyapti from para. 441, bottom of p. 371, 

4 Pandit* edition.] 

(45?) We shall accept, for the sake of argument, some 
sort of a definition of VyUpti. Even then, the Inference 
would be possible only when the Vyapti is present ; and 
thus there would have to be a Vyapti (invariable con¬ 
comitance) between Inference and the Vyapti (without which 
according to you, no Inference is possible). And thus there 
would be ‘Self-dependence’ of the Vyapti, ( i. e. y a ‘vicious cir¬ 
cle). If, in order to escape from this, the ‘invariable concomi¬ 
tance ’ subsisting between the Inference and the ‘ invariable 
concomitance’ upon which it is based, were held to be totally 
different from this latter ‘Invariable Concomitance’,—then 
there would be no possibility of any such single comprehensive 
conception a3 ‘Invariable Concomitance’ (every concomitance 
being distinct by itself); and further, there would be quite an 
endless series (of Concomitances) [and under the circumstan¬ 
ces, it would not be possible for you to make' any such conj- 
prehensive declaration as that ‘all Inference is based upon 
Invariable Concomitance’]. 
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[The author proceeds to refute the definition of the Paksa*dhar- 
matt i. Minor Premiss, wherein the relation between the pro¬ 
lans and the ‘Subject’ or Minor Term is asserted.—Having discard¬ 
ed this, he proceeds to refute the definitions of the Paksa itself.] 

•(453) The Logicians declare that Inference is brought 
about by vyapti and paksa-dharmata. "What, we ask,—do you 
mean by palcsa-dharmata ,—i. e., by the probuns being the 
dharma of the paksa ? Does it mean that the probans subsists 
in the paksa ? If so, then, we reply that this i3 not possible 
as in that case, for tho Logician and his followers, such terms 
as ‘Knowable* and the like (which denote characters that can 
be asserted of all things) could never serve as probans ; as 
according to them the relationships between the Cognition* 
and its object (called the visayavisayibhaoa-sambandha) is not 
anything different from the very forms of the cognition and 
the object themselves ; and hence it is not possible for these 
forms to subsist in the object of cogaition ; *j* (consequently by 
this view it is not possible for the relationship to subsist 
in the thing cognised , which would be the paksa in such 
inferences). 

(459) Then again, what is that * paksa ’ the subsistence 
wherein of the probim would- constitute your 1 paksadhar- 
mnta' ? (A.) “Well,” says the Logician, “the pctksa, or Minor 

Term, is that wherein the presence of the sadhya (Major 
Term) is intended to be proved (by means of the inference)," 

♦Tho whole of para. 458 according to the ftrSHgTOft should come after 
para. 461. 

f In the inference—‘the jar is predicable, because it is knowable',—the 
knowability of the jar, according to tho Logician, is not anything different from 
the fuarupa of the jar and its cognition ; thus ‘knowability’ is the]sarne as the jar ; 
and as a thing cannot subsist in itself the knowability (which is the probans in the 
inference) cannot subsist in the jar (which is the paksa). Thus there being no 
paJcsa-dharmat l , all such inferences will have to bo regarded as invalid. 

According to the other view on tho other hand, tho knowability of a thing 
consists in its being related to its own cognition by a peculiar relationship called the 
fwsfirafqHTTOvwv i and this is something entirely different from the thing and 
its cognition. 
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This definition cannot be accepted, we reply. Afl this 
« intention to prove the sadhya ’ must be either a desire 
to make it comprehensible (and acceptable) to others, or a 
desire to comprehend it for oneself. If it were the former, 
then, there would be no possibility of any inferenco for one's 
own sake. In the latter case also, there would be no possi¬ 
bility of any one inferring for himself the ‘execrable taste* 
(of something, rotten meat, for instance), from the fact of 
its bad smell [as in this case there is no desire to comprehend 
the ‘execrable taste’ and consequent inedibility, the desire 
of the man himself being to eat the meat; as it is this desire 
that urges him to take up the meat; when -he picks it up 
and finds it stinking, he infers, for himself, the fact that 
the meat must taste bad ; this inference being quite valid ; 
the definition of the paksa however fails to apply to this 
piece of meat ]. (B) Nor may the paksa be defined as that 
which has a certain dharma ( character ) which is not ascer¬ 
tained. Fqr, we ask in this case, would the presence 
of the probans also in the intended paksa be not-ascertained ? 
Or would it be ascertained ? If it were not-ascertained, 
then the resultant inferential cognition could not come 
about. If, on the other hand, it were ascertained, then, the 
paksa would cease to be that which has its dharma not 
ascertained (as the probans is a dharma of it, and it is as¬ 
certained). (C) Nor again, may the paksa be defined as 
one having that particular dharma not-ascertained rohich is 
th9 object (visaya) of the probans. * As in this connec¬ 
tion we ask—by whom is the dharma not ascertained ? 
Clearly not by the person propounding the inference ; as 
what he himself does not know for certain, he cannot put 
forward for convincing other people. Nor can the non-as¬ 
certainment be held to be by the Opponent (to whom the 

• Sacha pharma is tho or the Major Term. So this definition would 
mean that the paksa is that the presence in which of the major , term is not 
ascertained. 
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inference is addressed) ; for we often find that even in 
connection with the' views of the opponent, two. persons 
enter into a discussion, not indeed as ‘opponents’ seeking 
victory over each other, bub only for the purpose of showing 
off learning [and as in thi3 case there in no opponent , there 
can be no ‘non-ascertainment by the opponent ’, and so the 
definition of paksa would fail to apply in this case], 

(460) Then again, we ask— is the ‘non-ascertainment’ 
of any such dharma as is the visaya of the probans ? Or 
of only that probans which is to be propounded by the 
opponent ? It cannot be the former, surely ; as in that case, 
even when the presence of fire in the mountain is definitely 
known, the mountain would be regarded as the ‘paksa’ with 
reference to the smoke, in virtue of the non-ascertainment 
of the presence therein of many other such dharmas. ["While 
as a matter of fact, the mountain can be regarded as the 
* paksa,’ when smoke is the probans, only so long as the 
presence of fire, with which smoko is invariably concomi¬ 
tant, is not known for certain, but is only suspected]. Nor 
can the second alternative be maintained ; as in that case 
also, the same undesirable contingency would arise ; inas¬ 
much as those other probanses also would be such as could 
be propounded by the opponent. If, in order to escape from 
this' difficulty, you restrict the ‘ non-ascertainment ’ to any 
one specific probans—the smoke for instance—then it would 
be impossible for you to form any comprehensive idea 
of the ■* paksa' (every definition suiting one specific case 
only). And further, your definitions involve a mo3t objec¬ 
tionable mutual inter-dependence:— viz. your idea of the 
probans depending on the idea of the paksa, as, accord¬ 
ing to you, the probans is only that which, while being 
invariably concomitant (with the probandum), is present 
inr the paksa; —and that of the paksa in its turn depending 
upon the idea of the probans ! Then again, in the case 
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of Inference for one’s own sake, where the probans is not 
propounded by any one else, there being no true ‘ paksa ’ 
(according to your definition), all inference would be impos- 
sxble. And lastly, in the case of the “ Contradictory” pro¬ 
bans (the fallacious probans, which in reality proves quite 
the contrary of the conclusion in support of which it is put 
forward), there would bo no possibility of the probans being 
the paksaclharma ’ (*.«., being present in the paksa); as in 
this case tho probandum would not be one which is the visaya 
of the probans* (and this is what is necessary by your defini¬ 
tionof ‘ paksa’); and tho fallaciousness pertains (not indeed 
to the probandum, but) only to the probans, on the ground 

^oW«T g COnCOmitant Wifch the contradictory of the 

, (4 r 61 * (D) above reaS0QS also serve to set aside 
the definition of the ‘ paksa* as that wherein the presence of 
the probandum is suspected, and also the definition of the 
probandum as that whose cognition is brought about,- this 
defin^on be mg intended to apply to both kinds of Inference.* 

toat tor the sake of one’s own self, and that for the sake of 
another person. 

attait?? ft n °, ther defiaifcion of -P aksatfharmata is now 
acked]. Paksaclharma to? may be defined as that charac- 
er or capability of the invariable concomitant (i. e ., the pro- 

conception or idea, which, as obtained through the maior 
premiss pertains, only in a general way, to that with which 
the jrobans is concom itance,, the probandum). f -This 

1ow,' to"^"V Fir9 bumT^c'ause it {g c00 , ■ t T e 
the paksa’ would fail “to .ppl/S% e [° C °° heS3 ’ and ^nce the true cha^tTr Sf 

the definition fai >« ‘0 
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definition also cannot be accepted. .As (even without, 
the particularisation of the conception) there would be 
no incongruity in the general conception [and it is only if 
there were an incongruity that there could b9 a justification 
for the view that the general conception stands in need of, 
and must necessarily lead to, a particularisation of itself] ; 
just in the same manner a3 there is no incongruity in the 
general conception of the invariable concomitance itself. 
If however, there were an incongruity ( i.e ., if it were im¬ 
possible to have the conception of the probandum in general 
without its specific form), then the idea of this specific form 
also would be included in the premiss expressing the invari¬ 
able concomitance (of the probans with the probandum) [and 
thus there would be nothing left to be done by the paksa- 
dharmata intended to be expressed by the Minor premiss]. 
If, in order to escape from this, it were held that the con¬ 
ception of the specified form has for its object something 
over and above (that of the general conception) (and as such 
must appear, after this latter),—then this would either in¬ 
volve the absurdity of * intermittent operation ’ (the notion of 
invariable concomitance affording the general conception at 
one time, and that of the particular form at another time, 
after some interval);—or make (of this paksadharmata) a 
means of knowledge entirely different (from that of the gene¬ 
ral conception). If, on the other hand, it were held that 
there would be no possibility of the conception of the partic¬ 
ular form [without the corresponding conception of those 
circumstances that go to specialise that form, the indication 
of which, for that reason, must be necessary, as to be done 
by the Minor premiss],—then (we reply) there would be a 
most unwarrantable extension of thi3 reasoning (as there 
would be no end of such special forms or characters). 

(463) Then again, if the paksadharmata (i.e., the 
Minor Premiss) wore to afford the (inferential) knowledge of 
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the particular individual probandum (and not the proban - 
dum in general only), then in all cases of inference,— e.g. t 
when we infer the existence of fire from smoke, and the 
presence of a man in the house from the voice heard inside,— 
when, after the inference, we come to perceive more than one 
individual of the kind inferred, there could be no possibility 
of any such doubt as to whether this or that particular indivi¬ 
dual had been inferred [and yet such doubts are actually 
found to arise.] In answer to this, it might be urged 
that such a doubt would certainly be possible before the 
actual perception of the particular individual. But this also 
cannot help you ; as (even so) after the perception of the 
particular individuals, there should be no such doubts (while 
such doubts are actually found to arise even after the per¬ 
ception of individuals). 


C. 

[The defining of Perception and Inference having been found 
impossible, the Author proceeds to show that no adequate definition of 
Ujximdna , Analogy, is possible.] 

[Page 386] (464). What again is what you call 
' Upamana * (Analogy) ? In answer to this, some people 
say—“ Upamana is Knowledge of Similarity.” But this is 
not right: because this definition would include the remem¬ 
brance also (of similarity). If, in order to avoid this, Upamana 
were defined as ‘ the direct apprehension, anubhava, of simi¬ 
larity ’ [remembrance not being ‘direct apprehension’],—then 
the definition would become applicable to the sensuous per¬ 
ception, that appears in the form * these two things are alike ’ 
[where both things are perceived by the senses]; [because this 
perception also would be a ‘direct apprehension of similarity’ J; 
—it would apply also to the inferential cognition—' that 
gavaya also must be similar to the cow, because it is a 
gavaya like other' gavayas ’ fas here also there is * direct 
apprehension of similairty’J and lastly, it would apply 
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also to such * direct apprehension of similarity ’ as is 
obtained from the words of reliable persons. [And thus 
what is put forward as TJpamana would come to be nothing, 
apart from the sensuous, inferential and verbal cognitions.] 
(465) Then again, we ask—the definition that you have 
given above,—is that the definition of Upamiti, i. e. analogi¬ 
cal cognition ? or of Upamiti — karana, i. e. the means of 
analogical cognition ? It cannot be the former ; because 
in that case (i. e. analogical cognition being defined as the 

* cognition of similarity ’) Similarity would become the 
upameya, the * object of analogical cognition ’ [which 
would be absurd]; as in ordinary experience, it is the 
similar object, and not similarity, that is regarded as the 

* upameya ;’ as for insta nee, when we speak of the face as 
similar to the moon, we use the expression—* chandropameyam 
mukham'. “ But, ” it is argued, “ as a matter of fact, the 
analogical cognition is in the form (this is) similar .” This 
also, we reply, is not right ; because this cognition of similarity 
[which you regard to be analogical] cannot be one that is 
brought about by such agencies as the sense-organs and the 
rest; and [all ‘ cognitions of similarity ’ that we have being, 
as a matter of fact, obtained either through sense-perception, 
or though inference, or through trustworthy assertion] you 
cannot point to any case of such cognition as an instance 
corroborating your view of ‘ Analogical Cognition.’ * Nor 
secondly, can the definition put forward be accepted as the 
definition of the * means of analogical cognitionbecause, 
as a matter of fact, it is not possible to show that the * cog¬ 
nition of similarity’ (which would be the means of analogical 
cognition) has any such operation or object as is not already 

# In ordinary experience, similarity is cognised cither by the senses, or by infer¬ 
ence, or by means of words spoken by others. That cognition of similarity, however, 
which the logician regards as ‘analogical* must be something beyond the cognitions 
got at by the aforesaid means. This, as wc have seen, is an impossiT'lity: the conclu¬ 
sion therefore is, that the analogical cognition propounded by the logician is a non¬ 
entity. 
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covered by the other means of cognition [therefore the 
1 cognition of similarity * cannot be regarded as an indepen¬ 
dent ‘ means of cognition’]. 

(466) Then again, there is no such one comprehensive 
entity as * similarity ’ [the cognition whereof would cons¬ 
titute the * means ’ of all analogical cognitions] ; because as 
a matter of fact, the ‘similarity ’ of the face is found to be 
something entirely different from the ‘similarity’ of the hand, 
and so forth. Nor will it be right to ai’gue that over all such 
diverse similarities, there pervades a certain common or 
generic character, by virtue of which they are all classed 
under the one community of ‘ similarity ’ [and it is. this com¬ 
munity that forms the basis of the definition of Upamana], 
Because this will involve the acceptance of a certain * similar¬ 
ity ’ among the similarities, and also between these latter and 
the community ‘ similarity,’—this latter similarity consist¬ 
ing in some such character as that of subsisting in more than 
one thing (similarities subsisting between two or more things, 
and the community ‘ similarity ’ also subsisting between two 
or more similarities) ; and thus if the community of ‘similarity* 
be regarded as based upon some such similarity, there results 
an objectionable mutual interdependence [' similarity ’ de¬ 
pending . upon the community ‘ similarity’, which in its 
turn depends upon another particular similarity] ; if, in order 
to avoid this interdependence, the generic notion of ‘ simila¬ 
rity ’• be not regarded as based upon such similarity of 
character, then there would be no possibility of any 
such community as ‘ similarity ’; and in the absence of 
this latter, it would not be possible to have any such com¬ 
prehensive notion of ‘ similarity ’ (as the Logician needs for 
hia definition of Analogy). If again, [even in the presence 
of the common character of subsisting in two or more things] 
you deny the similarity between the individual similarities 
on the one hand, and the community ‘ Similarity,’ on the 
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other,—then the same might be done in other cases 
also all similarity, between similar things being totally 
denied in the same manner. 

(467) Further (like the ‘cognition of similarity’) the 

* cognition of dissimilarity’ also might be regarded as an inde¬ 
pendent * pramana ’; because the case of both is parallel. If 
you admit this ‘ cognition of dissimilarity ’ also as a distinct 

* pramana', you exceed the number that you had fixed upon 
for your Pramanas [the ' cognition of dissimilarity ’ not being 
included in your original scheme] ; and if, in order to escape 
from this, you seek to include this latter among your other 
Pramanas, then your * cognition of similarity ’ also would be 
similarly included among those other Pramanas (the case of 
both being alike). 

(468) Another definition of Upamana that has been pro¬ 
pounded is that it is “ the cognition of the similarity of a thing 
not perceived at the time to another which is perceived.” 
This also is not tenable; because such a cognition can be 
brought about by Trustworthy Assertion also. You will 
perhaps add that you give the name ‘ Upamana ’ to those 
oases of the cognition of the above*specified similarity in 
which there are no trustworthy assertions available. But 
even thus -your definition cannot be maintained ; because 
it will apply to those cases also where the similarity, 
between the thing perceived now and that not perceived 
now but perceived at some past time, is actually perceived 
by the senses [and thus having the character of ‘ Sense- 
perception’] ; the cognition in such cases is in the form ‘ this 
and that are similar’ ; and this cognition is as ‘ sensuous ’ 
as the cognition, ‘ this and that are identical ’ [which latter 
is regarded as ‘ sensuous ’ by the Logician also]. With 
a view to escape from this you will perhaps add the qualifica¬ 
tion that the similarity cognised is that of something which 
it i ot in contact with any organs of perception, i. e. in which 
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case there is no operation of the sense-organs at all). But 
even so, the definition can not be accepted ; because in this 
form it -would be applicable to the following inferential 
cognition also—* that cow (not before me now) is similar to the 
gavaya , because it is a cow, like this cow (before me)’ [as in this 
case neither of the two similar things is perceived by the 
senses]. If then (in order to exclude inferential cognitions) 
you add the further qualification that the cognition intended 
is one that is not brought about by means of the inferential 
probans, —then, in that case, all your subsequent qualifi¬ 
cations taken together would amount to this, that ‘the 
cognition is one that is not brought about by Sense-perception, 
Inference or Trustworthy Assertion and (as the only other 
form of cognition that you accept is the Analogical) 
this qualification alone would suffice for a definition (of 
Analogical Cognition, for which you cannot have a mor$ 
precise definition than that it is a cognition that is neither 
perceptional nor inferential, nor verbal); and all the rest of your 
original definition (that it is a cognition of similarity of a 
thing not perceived at the time to another thing which is perceived) 
would become entirely superfluous. “.Well, in that case, we 
need not have these superfluous words.” Even then, we 
reply, all that is wanted would be fulfilled by Presumption 
(Arthapatti) (and there would be no necessity for postulating- 
Analogy or Upamana) ; because where we see a certain thing 
(the gavaya f. i.) to bo ‘similar ’ to another thing which is 
not seen at the time (the cow f. i.), we find that unless the 
latter thing were also similar to the former, no such simi¬ 
larity, as we perceive, of the former to the latter, would be 
possible; [and by thi3 we are naturally led to ‘ presume * the 
similarity of the cow to the gavaya; and it is this same similarity 
of the unseen to the seen object that is held by the Logician 
to be the object of Analogical Cognition ; thus this being 
got at by means of Presumption , there is nothing left to 
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be done by Analogy]. If these be not admitted [i. e. if the 
cognition of similarity of the unseen to the seen object be not 
accepted to be got at, directly through Presumption, from the 
cognition of the similarity of the seen to the unseen ,—and if, for 
the sake of the former cognition, a distinct pramana be held to 
be necessary, then], it would be equally necessary to postulate 
a distinct pramana for the cognition of the dissimilarity 
of the unseen object to the seen object. Similarly, we 
find that the cognition of something that we see as being 
shorter than another thing that we do not see, leads to the 
further cognition of the unseen thing being longer than the 
seen thing;—now what pramana would you postulate for this 
latter cognition ? [Similarly with all those cognitions that 
come under the category of Presumptive Cognition]. Even if 
you may not accept Presumption as a distinct pramana, you 
cannot deny the possibility of the cognitions we have put 
forward; you may either seek.to include them under Infer - 
once, or accept a distinct pramana [in the shape of Arthapatti 
or Presumption]. 

[Page 390.] (469) The above reasoning also sets aside the 

view that—*' the cognition of the similarity of the cow, n^t 
seen at the time, to the gaoaya before the eyes, must be 
regarded as ' analogical —for this reason that it cannot be 
got at by Inference, on account of there being no ‘corrobora¬ 
tive instance ’ available, specially in the case of a person who 
has never observed the similarity between other cows and 
other gavayas [and without a coroborrative instance no valid 
Inference is possible].” This reasoning we hold is rejected 
by what we have said above ; as the cognition in ques¬ 
tion is, as shown above, obtained by Presumption based upon 
the fact that the similarity of what i3 before our eyes to that 
which is away from us cannot bo possible without the corres¬ 
ponding similarity of the latter to tho fornjer. 
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(470) [A third definition of Upamana is put forward] — 
“ When we know a certain name [‘gavaya' for instance) but the 
object to which it belongs has never been known to us,—and 
we are cognisant also of a judgment or proposition containing 
that name ( e.g. the judgment ‘the gavaya is like the cow’)—-if 
we happen to see an object to which the said judgment is found 
to be applicable,—we are naturally led to apply the name to 
that object (in the form this ‘object is what is named * gavaya') j 
and it is this application of the name and judgment to the 
object that constitutes Analogy.” Such is the definition 
offered by some Logicians. But this also cannot be maintain¬ 
ed ; because it fails to include those cases where such appli¬ 
cation of the name is made by a person who [inoics the object 
to which it belongs, but at the time] has forgotten it; (be¬ 
cause this will not satisfy the condition of the definition, that 
‘the object to which the name belongs has never been known’; 
as in the case put forward, the object has been known, but has 
been forgotten). “ In order to meet this contingency, we 
shall add the qualification not remembered."* Even this will 
not help you, we reply ; because in this form the definition 
will not apply to the case where the object to which the 
name belongs has been Icnoivn and also remembered at some 
other time, but is forgotten only at the time of the cognition. 
[Because in this case, the object, cannot be said to be ‘not 
remembered,’ it having been actually remembered at some 
other time.] In order to avoid this you will perhaps subs¬ 
titute th e present participial adjective * asmaryamanct —mean¬ 
ing thereby that the object to which the name belongs is not 
remembered —in place of the past participle, * asmrita ’ (which 
means has not been remembered). But even thus the case 

° In a note in the 'Pandit* edition this sentence is taken to mean 'we 
shall substitute not remembered in place of not known *; this interpretation however 
does not seem to be borne out by what follows : if it were the entire dropping cut 
of ‘not known* that was intended, what would be he use of having both 'aniith&i** 
(‘known*) and *#mr»{o* (‘ remembered *) in the reply. 
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just cited by us remains unaffected ; because in this case also 
the qualification ‘asmaryamana’ (is not remembered) must have 
belonged to the object at some time or other; and it is not 
possible for anything to be * asmaryamana ’ at all times (i. e. 
there is nothing to which the epithet * is not remembered’ can 
be applicable at all times). “ Well, we shall specify the 
time at which the object is not remembered , as the point of 
time immediately preceding the analogical cognition.” This 
would be right enough, if (before the adding of this 
qualification) you had succeeded* in ascertaining and defining 
what ‘Analogical Cognition’ is ; while as a matter of fact, it is 
for the sake of the ascertaining and defining of that Cognition 
that you are raising all this outcry. 

(471) Then again, (reverting to your original definition), 
when you lay it down as a necessary condition that ‘ the 
object to which the name belongs has not been known’, you 
must admit that there is no case in which the object is such 
as ‘has not been known’ by all men. And as for its not having 
been known by some one (without reference to any particular 
person), this condition is present in the case of verbal cognition 
also. If you add that the object should ‘not have been known 
by the person having the analogical cognition ’,—this we shall 
refute as before (pointing out that this qualification is mean¬ 
ingless until you have defined what analogical cognition is). 
And further, if in the defining of cognitions, you were to 
specify the particular cognition and the particular cogniser, 
then each such definition would apply to individual cogni¬ 
tions only ; and would fail to be comprehensive (including all 
individuals, which is the only useful purpose served by defini-. 
tions). 

[Page 391] (472) There is a further objection bearing 
upon the introduction of the clemont of ‘ name ’ in your 
definitions:—Wo shall take the case of a man who has hoard 
the declaration that ‘ the gavaya, which is like the cow, is to 
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be seen in most forests he does not know, we will take it, 
the object to which the name ‘ forest ’ belongs, but knows 
that to which the name ‘ gavaya ’ belongs ; when this man 
happens to see the forest, the conviction dawns upon him 
that * this is the forest and inasmuch as this conviction 
also consists in the cognition of the relation between a name 
and the object bearing that name , and is obtained by a person 
to whom the relation was not known—it fulfills the condi¬ 
tions of your definition, which thereby becomes * too wide ’ 
[as certainly you do not intend to apply the name of ‘analogy ’ 
to such cognitions, as these.]* Even when the word ‘ most ’ 
is not found (in the original assertion heal'd by the man), 
when all that the man has heard is that * the gavaya , which 
is liko the cow, is found in forests’, when the man knows 
what the gavaya is, when ho moets with one, he recalls to 
mind the assertion he has heard, and by virtue of the prox¬ 
imity, in that assertion, of the word ‘ forest ’ to the word 
* gavaya ’ (whose denotation he is fully cognisant of) he comes 
to recognise the denotation of the word * forest ’ also (as 
pertaining to the place where ho sees the gavaya )f; and as 
this cognition also is one of the relation of a name 
with that which bears that name, and is obtained by a man 

to whom it has not been known,-this also comes under 

your definition ; though in reality the cognition of the ‘ name- 
and-named ’ relation between the word ‘ forest ’ and the 

• The cognition in question is purely inferential, its actual form being— 

‘ this is a forest,—because it contains the gavaya ; and I have, heard that in most 
forests gavayas are to be found this premiss being got at by virtue of the expres¬ 
sion 4 in most forests as contained in the declaration that the limn has heard. The 
author next proceeds to show that even in cases where no such word is found to 
indicate the * invariable concomitance’ (as between the * forest ’ and the 4 presence 
of the gavaya *), it is possible to have a conviction of the relation of a name to the 
named. 

t According to the Logician, the denotation of an unknown word can be known 
by its proximity to a known word ; heucc the proximity of the word ‘ gavaya ’ 
brings the knowledge of that of the word * forest/ also. 
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forest is got at by means of 4 Presumption ’ based upon the 
proximity of that word to another word; exactly as in the 
other case (of the cognition of the name * gavaya ’ as apply¬ 
ing to the object perceived). [Hence as a matter of fact* 
either neither of the two cases, of * gavaya ’ and * forest ’ come 
under ‘ Analogy ’, both being got at by means ‘ Presumption ’; 
or both of them become equally * analogical which cannot 
be admitted by the Logician]. If, in order to avoid the 
above contingencies, you were to add that the 4 name ’, the 
4 object ’ of whose connotation is spoken of (in your defini¬ 
tion) as ‘not known ’, is meant to be the 4 name of the upameya 

(the object of analogical cognition )’,-then this would be 

open to the same objection that we had urged before; t. e., 
this definition would remain unintelligible until you have 
successfully defined 4 upamana ’ or Analogical Cognition; as 
without this it cannot be know n what the 4 upameya ’ or 
4 object ’ of analogical cognition is]. 

(478) further, the mention of the expression 4 vakyartha’ 
(‘judgment’ or ‘proposition ’ in your definition, propounded 
in para. 470) is also open to the above objections: for instance, 
with this expression the definition would fail to apply to the 
case where the original 4 judgment’ was in the form * gosa#- 
risho gavayali Icanane drishyate ’, [‘ the gavaya, which is like 
the cow, is seen in the forest’], while at the time that the 
animal is actually seen and cognised as the 4 gavaya ’ what 
is remembered and found applicable to the animal seen is 
only a part of that judgment—‘the gavaya is like the cow ’ 
without any idea of the forest ’: [and thus in this case what 
is 4 applicable ’ to the object seen is not the 4 judgment ’, as 
laid down in the definition, which therefore cannot include 
the cognition in this case, which according to the logician 
is 4 analogy ’-pure and simple.] If,-by the word 4 judgment ’ 
in your definition, you intend to include a part of the judg¬ 
ment also, then it would bee j mo applicable to any cognition 
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o£ the gavaya that may be got at by the recollection of only 
the words ' the gavaya is like ’ (which also would be a part 
of the original judgment]. “ What we mean by the ‘ judg¬ 
ment ’ is that much of it which may be effective in bringing 
about the cognition.” Even so your definition would remain 
open to objection: it would fail to apply to that case in 
which the original * judgment ’ was in the form ‘ the gavaya, 
which is like the cow, is to be found in the forest’ ; while the 
resultant cognition of the gavaya is got at by the remem¬ 
brance of only the words ‘ the gavaya is like the cow 
because in this case the object of cognition is the * gavaya of 
the forest and for the bringing about of this cogaition what 
is ‘ effective’ is the whole judgment ‘the gavaya, like the 
cow, is to be found in the forest ’; [and as the cognition in 
question would have been brought about by the remembrance 
of only the words ‘ the gavaya is like the cow,’ it would not 
come under the definition as now explained by you.] If 
then, you were to assert that the ‘judgment’ meant is that 
much of it which is effective in bringing about the analogical 

cognition,-this would be open to the objections pointed 

out above, [i. e. the definition would remain unintelligible 
until you had clearly defined ‘ analogical cognition ’.] “We 
will restate our position thus:—” says the Logician:—“ the 
judgment remembered should be such as is effective in bringing 
about the cognition of the relation of the name and the named." 
This also will not be right, we reply; because with this 
explanation, your definition will apply to the case where we 
have the cognition of the name of a certain thing on recalling 
a definition of that thing, when this definition contains the 
name of the thing [e. g. having heard the definition of Earth 
in the form ‘ the earth is that substance which has odour’, 
if, we after some time see a piece of earth, we have the cogni¬ 
tion ‘ this that I see is Earth ’,—and this involves the cogni¬ 
tion of the relation of the name * Earth ’ and the named ; and 
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as this has been brought by the remembrance of a judgment 
that is effective in bringing about the cognition of such a 
relation,—this should be * analogy ’ by your definition.] 

[ Page 393] (474) Further, in the case of a man who i3 
not endowed with the faculty of reasoning, it may so happen 
that, after having cognised the applicability of the name 
'gavaya ’ to the real gauaija, in the manner indicated in your 
definition (given in para. 470),—he comes to the conclusion 
that it i3 similarity that forms the basis of the denotation of 
the word * gavaya and in this case, inasmuch as this cogni. 
tion will havo been brought about by what you have defined as 
tbe true Upamana, this latter will have to be accepted by you 
to be a' *; pramajia,’—‘valid means of cognition’,—even though 
the resultant cognition brought about by it is admittedly in¬ 
valid [as certainly, the word ‘gavaya’ does not denote simila¬ 
rity ]*. If, for avoiding this difficulty, you should add to 
your definition a further qualification, to the effect that the 
process therein specified should be such as leads to a valid 
cognition,—then, the definition would become applicable to 

* One who is endowed with the powers of reasoning is in a position to judge 
that even though it is the similarity of the cow that helps us to ascertain the nature 
of the object denoted by the word * gavaya yet that similarity cannot constitute the 
basis of the denotation of the word ‘gavaya what constitutes such basis beiug the 
class or genus 1 gavaya *; and what should be regarded as real l itpamuna' or Analogy 
is that which iathe means of bringing about the analogical cognition of the animal 
denoted by the word ‘gavaya’—this animal forming a member of the class that forms 
the basis of the denotation of that word; and this cognition can appear only when 
the observer can comprehend that the real meaning of the ‘judgment* ‘the gavaya is 
similar to the cow* is that ‘the class or genus denoted by the word gavaya lias for its 
distincti-v# feature similarity to the cow\ —and then seeing the animal he perceives 
that the animal lie sec3 i.; similar to ttye cow; after which, recalling the aforesaid 
judgment, he comes to the conclusion‘the animal I sec before me is one member of 
lheclas3 denoted hy the word gavaya . When the man however lms not discrimination 
enough to go though all these slops of reasoning, the filial conclusion lie arrives at is 
that tho word ‘ gavaya * denotes similarity to the coir; this is invalid ; and yet the 
process hy which the observer gets at it is exactly what the definition lays down for 
tho valid upamana. So in this case a valid upamana,—a means of right knowledge— 
is found to he the means of wrong knowledge. 
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those cases of the recalling of the judgment [‘tlie • gavaya is 
similar to the cow’] in which this recalling brings about [not 
a cognition in the form of the logician’s ‘analogical cognition,’ 
but] only the inferential cognition that a certain thing should be 
treated as gavaya,—because it belongs to the class gavaya de¬ 
noted by the word ‘gavaya ’. [As this inferential cognition 
is valid, the recalling of the judgment leading to it fulfills 
the conditions imposed by your qualified definition.] ‘‘We 
shall add the further qualification that the valid cognition 
brought about should be one that does not pertain to a thing 
that forms the object of an ‘invariable concomitance’ (leading 
to inference)-” This also will not be right; because, in reality 
of 'analogial cognition’ also, thcro can bo no object which 
does not also form tho object of some ‘invariable concomitance ’; 
[and thus there would bo no cognition to which your defini¬ 
tion with the last qualification could apply..] “Well, wo 
shall state the qualification in a somewhat altered form : 'the 
valid cognition should not pertain to a thing that is cognised 
at the time as the object of an invariable concomitance’; [even 
though the object of analogical cognition be such as must 
.form the object of some invariable concomitance, it is not- 
necessary that this concomitance should be recognised at the 
time that the analogical cognition appears, j” In this case 
the definition will not apply to those cases of Analogical 
Cognition in which the Analogy (the means of analogical cog¬ 
nition) is actually recognised as concomitant with something 
else ; [that is to say, in many cases of Analogical Cognition, 
the means of cognition, while leading to the cognition, is 
also recognised as concomitant with something else]. If 
then, you should add the qualification that the Analogy should 
not be recognised as concomitant with the object of analogical 
cognition, then the definition remains applicable to inferential 
cognitions [as in these the concomitance recognised is not with 
the object of analogical cognition ]. If (in order to excludo 
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inferential cognitions) you assert the concomitance to be 
with the object of inferential cognition ,—then the definition 
would not apply to Analogical Cognitions. 

(475) Nor can we accept the definition that ‘ Upamana is 
the means of the right cognition of the relation of the name 
and the named.' Because it cannot be established that Upa¬ 
mana is the means of such cognitions,—all these being go 
at by means either of Athilpatti (Presumption) or Anumana 
(Inference). “ We shall define Upamana to be such appli¬ 
cation of the name to the named object (in the manner describ¬ 
ed in para. 470) as does not bring about an inferential cog¬ 
nition": This also cannot be accepted; because the application 
of the name to the named , in general,—!, e. taken in its generic 

form—cannot but be regarded as bringing about inferential 
cognition [inasmuch as many such cognitions are actually 
found to be brought about by such application of the namo 
to the object that bears the name]; and if what are meant by 
you are those particular cases of such ‘application that are 
not productive of inferential cognitions,—then, your definition 
becomes open to the following objections 

(1) The causal efficiency that has been recognised to subsist 
in a certain thing in its generic form, is not always recognised 
as belonging to every individual of that general class ; [so 
that, even though we recognise the fact that the ‘application 
of the name to the named ’ is, in general, the cause of cer¬ 
tain cognitions, yet it does not follow from this that every 
particular case of such application must bring about a cog¬ 
nition ; consequently, if what constitutes your definition is 
only a particular case of such application, it may be that 
that individual case is not known to be productive of any 
cognition at all]. ;—(2) If the definition contains the men¬ 
tion of certain (unspecified) particular cases, it cannot be com¬ 
prehensive [and thus it fails in its chief purpose, which 
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consists in the providing of the means of forming a com¬ 
prehensive notion of the thing defined.] 

(476), In the case of those cognitions that are regarded 
by him as * analogical ’—e. g. the cognition of the animal, 
found to be similar to the cow, bearing the name * gdoaya,*-— 
the Logician holds that what forms the real object of cogni¬ 
tion in this case, is not the similarity of the cow, but the fact 
of the animal bearing the name * gavaya ’ ; and the only rea¬ 
soning that he can put forward in support of this preference 
of the latter to the former consists in the comparative 
simplicity of assumptions in the case preferred. * And 
thus the admission of this reasoning being absolutely ne¬ 
cessary in either case, why should you not regard the 
* right cognition of the fact of the aminal bearing the name 
gavaya' as purely inferential ? t For certainly, in regard 
to the cognition in question we can have the following In¬ 
ference:—‘ The object under discussion [i. e. gavayatva, the 
class gavaya ] forms the denotation of the word gavaya, 
—because, when it is regarded as the denotation, its 
contrary character [i.e. its not being the denotation] 

0 This 1 simplicity of assumptions’ may be thus explained :—The form that 
the cognition in question actually takes is—‘ this animal that I see before me is 
similar to the cow, and as such this must be the animal that I have been told bears 
the name gavaya . ’ Now, the recognition of the applicability of the name must come 
in, in any case ; if, then, the ‘ similarity of the cow ’ also were to form an integral 
factor in the * object of the cognition,’ there would be two objects : the similarity 
and the applicability of the name ; it is therefore much * simpler ’ to regard the latter 
alone as constituting the ‘ object, ’ the cognition of similarity being regarded as 
a mere auxilliary agency. And further, the class ‘ gavayavta ’ is one only, while simi¬ 
larity is diverse. 

t In assuming the independent character of Analogical Cognition, the Logician 
has to take his stand upon a reasoning based purely upon the ‘ simplicity of 
assumptions’as shown above. It is now urged that, inasmuch as the cognitions 
that the Logician regards as * analogical ’ can bo got at by means of Inference,— 
why add one more * pram^na* when all that is necessary ia found accomplished by 
the pramdna that has already been admitted ? So long as all your purposes are served 
by Perception and Inference, the reasoning based on * Simplicity of Assumptioni* 
should prevent you f~om postulating any more pramanas. 
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i 3 made impossible by reasoning, "because as a rule, that 
which does have its contrary character made impossible by 
reasoning, does not form the denotation of a word,—e. g. 
golva [which, having, its contrary character made possible 
by reasoning, is not accepted as the denotation of the word 
gavaya]-, —and as a matter of fact, we find in the case in ques¬ 
tion, that the gavayatoa has its contrary character made 
impossible by reasoning,—and therefore the conclusion u 
that gavayatoa forms the denotation of the word ‘gavaya . 

As a matter of fact, when a thing has its contrary 
character indicated (as impossible) by a thoroughly 
valid reasoning, entirely free from all vitiating circumstances, 

_ e .g. the invalidity of the premisses and so forth, it is not 

possible for it to be not accepted as the denotation. Or, the cog¬ 
nition of what is denoted by the word ‘gavaya’ may be ex¬ 
plained as being obtained by means of ‘Presumption’, in the 
following manner :—Inasmuch as the word ‘gavaya’ is a icord, 
it cannot be that it has no denotationthis is the first step of 
the Presumptive Reasoning ;—then again, it has been found 
that it cannot have any other denotation, as this would go 
against what we have been told by trustworthy persons as 
regards the word ‘gavaya’ denoting that which is coextensive 
with‘that which is similar to the cow’;—thirdly, the animal 
seen is found to answer to this last description, being ‘similar 
to the cow’; and this leads to the conclusion that the class of 
animals to which the seen animal belongs is what forms the de¬ 
notation of the word 'gavaya'-, —and this conclusion, as we 
have seen, is led up to by the Presumption based upon the 
impossibility (anupapatli) of what we have been told by trust¬ 
worthy persons with regard to the c haracter of the denotation 

o-rhe class gavayatva being a single impartito whole, so long as that can form 
the denotation, the regarding of anything else as the denotation is opposed to all 
reasoning based upon ‘simplicity'; it being simpler to accept a single iinpart.le whole 
as the denotation than 'anything else. The reading adopted by the Vidyasagrl ,s 
tarkina .to. .to. and ia . explained as-'the negation of other poss.blo 

denotations is corroborated by reasoning.’ qoa 
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of the word. And thus, all cases of what the Logician re 
gards to be ‘Analogical Cognition’ may be explained as fall- 
ng under the head of ‘Presumptive Cognition’; which obvi¬ 
ates the necessity of postulating ‘Analogy’ as a distinct ‘means 
of cognition,’ Pramana. [Nor will it be right for him to 
urge that he would include all cases of Presumptive Cogni¬ 
tion under ‘Analogy’; because] he will have to accept ‘Pre¬ 
sumption’ a3 a Pramaija distinct at any ra te from ‘Analogy;’ 
even though he may include it under Negative Inference> 
while others (the M Imamsakas, for instance) actually accept 
it as a distinct Pramana by itself.)* 

D. 

[The fourth Instrument of Cognition—Word—is next taken up. It is shown 
that the Logician cannot provide an adequate account of this Pramana, as no correct 
explanation can be given of ‘trustworthy assertion or of ‘sentence,’ or of assertion.] 

(477) "What also is the ‘ Word' which is asserted by the 
Logician to be the fourth Means of Cognition ? It will not 
be right to define the Pramana ‘ Word ’ as consisting in the 
assertion of trustworthy persons. Because none of the avail¬ 
able altern ative explanations (of the several factors of this 
definition) are acceptable. For instance, what do you mean 
by the * trustworthy person ’? “ The trustworthy person is one 
who speaks in strict accordance with what is seen.” This 
will not be right; because with this explanation of the ‘ trust¬ 
worthy person ’ your definition 6f the pramana in question 
will become applicable to the words of a man who asserts 
xohat is seen by him under a misconception.f 

If you add the qualification ‘known by means of pramana’ 
[i.e., by valid means of knowledge; tho definition being that 

° The Logician might include Presumption under Inference. But even so, 
he cannot include it under ‘ Analogy*; specially those forms of it which appear in 
the negative form. 

f When the man sees the shell before him, and takes it to be silver ; he sees 
6ilver, even though the perception i.s mistaken ; a.id in this case if the man says 
' here is a piece of silver,’ he is speaking ‘ in strict accordance with what is seen by 
him.' 
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* the man who asserts what he knows by means of valicf 
means of Cognition, i3 the trustworthy person ’], then the defi¬ 
nition would apply to the man who, though knowing 
the thing rightly (by moans of valid means of cognition), 
speaks of it as otherwise [i.e., when the man really perceives 
Bilver, but says there is shell, he does speak of the silver, 
which he has seen by means of the valid means of cognition, 
though he speaks of it as something else]. If then, it should 
be held that the c trustworthy person ’ is one who speaks of 
things as cognise.I by means of valid means of cognition,— 
then, it would apply to the man who perceives a thing and 
makes an assertion with regard to it which is only partly 
in accordance with what has been cognised by means of valid 
means of cognition [ e.g ., when a man sees two pieces of 
silver before him, and says { here are silver and tin-pieces 
he speaks in accordance with what he has seen, so far as the 
silver is concerned, and thereby his assertion would have to 
be accepted as that of a c trustworthy person.’] If the 
definition is stated in tho form' ‘ the man who speaks of a 
thing only so far and in the same form as he cognises by means 
of valid means of knowledge, is trustworthy *,—then it be¬ 
comes too narrow; because it does not apply to the ‘ things 
defined ’ (trustworthy persons), which do not fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of the definition; as a matter of fact, trustworthy 
persons do not, as a rule, speak of the entire aspect 
of things cognised by them [and as such they cannot be 
said to speak of things so far as they see fyc., because while 
it is the entire aspect of the thing that they see, what they 
speak of is only a part of that aspect.J* 

If the definition of Word as ‘ the assertion of trust¬ 
worthy persons ’ were interpreted as * the assertion of one 
who speaks in strict accordance with what is rightly cognised 

° For example when oue looks into tlic kitchen, and sccsthc entire room with all 
its accessories, the oven, the fire, the fuel, the utensils, tho articles cooked, and so 
forth and yet ho simply says 1 there is fire in the kitchen '. 
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by him ’,—then it would fail to include the assertionsof such 
persons as Yudhisthira for instance, who are well-known as 
* trustworthy ’, and yet are known to have not always spoken 
in strict accordance with what they knew rightly.* 

If you add the further qualification * in so far as the 
particular object is concerned’—[the definition being explained 
as—* when a man speaks of a thing in strict accordance with 
what he knows of it rightly, he is to be regarded as trust¬ 
worthy in so far as that thing is concerned ’]—then, inasmuch 
as the definition would be restricted to an individual object, it 
could not apply to all trustworthy persons or Words. 

[Refutation of the Second Definition .] 

(478) If Word be defined as “ the assertion of a person 
free from defects (such as deficient organs, ignorance, wrong 
knowledge, undue attachment, aversion and so forth) ”,—then 
it would not apply to the case where a man with defects 
though wishing to say ‘the jar is not here’, by chance blurts 
out the truth * the jar is here ’ [as this last assertion would 
not be of a man free from defects, and yet it cannot be denied 
that it is true]. “ But in reality such an assertion is not ac¬ 
cepted as PramUna (valid or trustworthy).” This is not 
right, we reply ; firstly because we have already answered this 
argument of yours above (paras. 233 el. seq )t;— secondly , be¬ 
cause the validity of the assertion in question being easily 
ascertained by reason of its capability of leading to activity^* 

• For example, when appealed to by Pronaas to whether or not Aslivatthaman 

had really been killed, he prevaricated by saying 1 Ash vatt banian has been killed_ 

either the elephant or the person heariug that namethough he had seen with his 
own eyes that what had been killed was Aslivatthaman the elephant , and not the 
man. 

t Where it is shown that a cognition may be qu : te right, even though brought 
about by defective means. 

X The aforesaid assertion of the defective person is perfectly capable of 
giving rise to reasonable activity ; i. <•., on hearing that, a man may proceed to pick 
up the jar, and when he actually finds it there, he must accept the assertion as 
valid, notwithstanding the fact of its proceeding from a defective person. 
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the real validity of the assertion cannot be affected by the 
mere fact of its being doubted for some little time (prior to its 
resultant activity being found to be in keeping with the reality 
of things). Then again, if by the man being “ free from defects ” 
is meant freedom from all defects, then the qualification would 
not apply to even such a trustworthy person as Bhl- 
ma’s elder brother, Yudhisthira ; and if, (in order to meet 
this difficulty) the defects are specified, then the definition 
becomes too limited in its 3 cope, and thus fails to be compre¬ 
hensive. 

[Refutation of the Third Definition .] 

(479) “ The pramana Word has also been defined as 
consisting in a sentence in strict consonance 'with the real state 
of things; what objection could there be to this defini¬ 
tion ?” In the first place, this definition is open to all the 
objections that have been urged above (under the definition 
of Right Cognition) against “ the character of being in 
strict consonance with the real state of things — Secondly 
whether or not the qualification ‘ in strict consonance with 
the real state of things ’ be regarded as serving the pur¬ 
pose of precluding (certain assertions), in either case there 
are incongruities, as has been shown above;— thirdly this 
definition is open to the serious objection that it is not pos¬ 
sible for you to correctly explain what constitutes a ‘sen¬ 
tence. * 

(480) What is it that you call ‘ sentence ’ ? 

“It is a collection of such words as are characterised 
by one complete idea . 99 In criticising this definition of 

°Thc sense of the first objection is that, no correct explanation of the„ 
character of ‘ being in consonance with the real state of tilings ’ is possible ; as has 
been already shown above;—the second^ objection means that—ftf)if the qualifi¬ 
cation is meant to preclude all assertions that are not in strict consonance with the real 
state of things, then, as a matter of fact, it tails to preclude those assertions that arc 
only partially consonant villi the real stale of things ; if it is not meant to preclude 
8iich other . utcrtioiix, then the qualification becomes suporlluons ;—the third ob¬ 
jection is explained in what follows. 
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Sentence we shall lefc alone for the present the objections 
that we have to put forward against the notions of 1 one * 
and ‘object'and ‘characterisation* (that are involved in your 
definition); for the present we shall consider the mean¬ 
ing of the word ‘ word* (contained in your*definition). 

(.481) (a) Some people define a ‘ word* as that which ends 
in declensional and conjmjaUonal terminations (Pan. 1-4-14) 
(6) Others define it as letters ending in terminations . The 
first of these definitions is untenable; because whether we 
take the two terminations collectively or severally, in eith¬ 
er case, the definition becomes too narrow. [If the 
*word' be defined as that which ends in declensional termina¬ 
tions, then it does not include words with conjugations! endings; 
and ace versa ; and if it be defined a$ that ending: in both de- 
clensional and conjugafc.onal terminations, it becomes an im* 
possible ‘ definition ' ; there being no such word as ends in 
both declensional and conjugational terminations ]. If, in 
order to escape from this difficulty it be held that the denota¬ 
tion of the word ‘ word' is dilfercub in each of the two cases 
[in the case of the word with the declensional ending, it 
stands for 4 that which ends in declensional fcermiuations 9 ; 
while in that of the word with the conjugation ending it de¬ 
notes that which ends in conjugational tormina ioasj, then 
this would vitiate the aforesaid definition of c sentence \* 

(482) jNor can the second definition of 4 Word , men¬ 
tioned above be accepted; because it is not possible for us 
to form any comprehensive notion of 4 termination inas¬ 
much as while Panini’s Sutra (1-4 104) applies the name ‘ter¬ 
mination * to the declensional and conjmjatioml eudings, 
another Stilra (5-3-1) applies the same name to an entirely 

•The denotation of the word ‘word’ bein' divorce, we cvnM have no de¬ 
finite comprehensive notion of the ‘ word * ; and the indcfinitcuccs of the principal 
word in the definition of ‘ Sentence ’ would make this definition nleo indefinite 
and incoinprchensive. 
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different set of endings, such as ‘ (aril ' and the rest; —[and 
there being no definiteness in the things denoted by the 
word ‘ termination ’] the sameness of the mere verbal form 
of the name‘ termination' cannot justify its being included 
in a definition (which remains indefinite so long as every word 
contained in it is not found to have a well-defineddenotation).* 
Then again, when the ‘Word' is defined as. * letters ending in 
terminations’,—if stress is laid upon the plurality (expressed 
by the plural ending in the word ‘letters’), then such words 
as * ahum ’ (I) and the rest cease to be ‘words’ (inasmuch as 
they contain only two letters, and not three, which is the least 
number expressible by the plural ending); if on the other 
hand, no significance is attached to the plurality, the final 
a’ in the expression , deoadatta.h■ will have to be regarded, as 
a ‘word’; because this final ‘a’ euds in (is followed by) the 
termination (nominative-singular). “ But in order to be a 
word, the letter or letters ending in a termination should have 
a meaning (and the letter a in question is meaningless).” 
But.even so, in the case of such words ‘bhavatV and the rest* 
which take the augment ‘ship’, which augment again is 
replaced by its substitute *«’, these augments will have to b$ 
regarded as ‘words’; because the augment ‘shap’ has a definite 
meaning (being laid down as signifying the sense of the 
active ). . “But we accept as word only such letter or letters 
as (while fulfilling the said conditions) are laid down as 
taking the terminations (the augments in question do not 
take any terminations, and as such they cannot be treated as 

•When the word * termination ’ has a number of distinct denotations : 
and it has been shown that the definition remains open to objection when any one 
particular denotation of the word ‘termination’ is accepted, as well as when all 
its denotations are accepted,—in the former case the definition becomes * too narrow* 
and in "the latter case * impossible * ; such being the case,—it being absolutely im¬ 
possible for the word to be taken in any of its denotations, it is not right to employ 
such a word in a definition ; simply, because a number of these denotations falls 
under the common namr of that word. 
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Vords ). 1 This also cannot be right; as in that case you 
would have to regard as a ‘word’ that much of the expression 
• bhavati as would be left after removing from it the aug¬ 
ment, [t, 0 # the expression ‘ bhu-tip ’ will have to be regarded as 
a ‘word, ‘bhu* being a ‘letter with meaning,’ ending in the 
termination tip, and being one which is laid down as taking 
terminations.J “ The augment shap is included in the word 
because it falls between the root bhu and the termination 
Hip .’ * In that case, wo should ask you—does your defini¬ 
tion mean that the name ‘word’ is given to the letters which 
are laid down as taking terminations, as well as to that which 
falls between letters and the terminations (i. e . to both of these, 
or to ‘the letters which are laid down as taking terminations, 
along with ‘that which falls between the two’ ? If the former 
is meant, then the augment ‘ shap ’ also would be a distinct 
•word by itself; and the definition itself would become too 
narrow? [Because if ‘falling between the two’ were a necessary 
condition of the definition, then the root or base would not be 
•words ; and if the being a root or base were a necessary condi¬ 
tion, then that which falls between the two would not be in¬ 
cluded; lastly, if both were made necessary conditions, such 
a definition would not be applicable to any word at all]. If 
on the other hand, the latter alternative is the one that you 
accept,—the expression ‘devadat tali’ would fail to bo a 
•word’; because in this case there being nothing that falls 
between the base (‘devadatta’) and the termination (‘sn’), 
it does not fulfil the condition that it should be along 
with that which falls between the two.’ “What is meant 
is that in some cases the letters are to be taken as along 
with ‘that which falls between the two’; while in others 

•In the case of pratylh'h as wo find that though only two letters are pronounced 
they imply all the letters that fall between those two. In the same manner, when 
we speak of the word as consisting of the letter (bliu for instance) and the termination 
all that cornea between these two (in the form of augments Ac.) become included in 
the tame. 
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they are to be taken by themselves; just according to 
the circumstances of each case.” This also is not right, 
we reply; because so long as you cannot present a well-defined 
and comprehensive idea (corresponding to the word ‘word’) 
it is impossible to save your definition from the charge of being 
‘too narrow/ Then again [the definition of ‘word* as ‘letters 
ending in terminations' is open to a further objection]—inac : 
cordance with your (second) definition, even such expressions 
as 'deourlrilta-*'*. 9 (Vlevadatta* with the singular nominative 
termination) would have to be regarded as a ‘word*. “But 
in the first’ place, this would be a corrupt form of the 
word ; because if it were a true word, it would certainly 
undergo the transformations that are laid down as necessary 
under the circumstances;—such for instance, as the K change 
of $*/ into ru. and of this again into the visarga , and so forth.” 
This does not help you ; as it is because the expression is a 
corrupt one that its inclusion in your definition (of ‘word 1 ) 
vitiates the deliuira m, which is thus shown to be applicable 
to such expression* as are knnvn to be corrupt; (and your 
answer does not show that tho form does not fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of tho definition). 

(433) For these reasons it must be admitted that when 
the great teacher Pan ini propounded the definition of * pada 
(Word) in Sutra 1 . 4. 14, he coined this word as a techincali. 
ty for the purpose of such transformations as those into ru 
and the like [which are la»d down as taking effect in the 
case of and which thereto e have effect in the case 

of such expressions as 'dcoadatta-su', which though only corrupt 
fo rms of what a * word* is in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, are yet ‘pada* in the sense attached to the term by the 
said, Sutra]; and this term 'puda' being a grammatical techinca- 
lity, just like such other technicalities as *nadi* &c. [*nadi 9 not 
standing for tho river , which forms the ordinary denotation of 
the term, bub for all feminine bises ending in long u and *]; 
and he never meant his definition of the term ‘nad'** to apply 
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to the ordinary correct forma of words current in common parl¬ 
ance. Consequently for this litter kind of ‘word* (which is 
what composes sentences), some other definition has to be 
propounded. Otherwise, desiring water, you would seek for 
it in the forest (kananasthall), mistaking this latter for a 
‘river’— nadi, in accordance with Panini’s definition of ‘ nadi ’ 
(as a ‘feminine bases ending in loDg « and *) [because the 
word * kananasthall ’ being a feminine base ending iu long i, 
would be ‘ nadi ’ by Panbni’s definition]. 

(484) [Another definition of ‘ Word is now put for¬ 
ward]—•“ The Word of ordinary parlance may be defined a9 
that which ends m a termination, and is duly equipped with 
all the features or changes indicated by the sutras of Panini*. 

This definition also cannot be accepted; as it 
8 not possible for.any word to contain all the changes laid 
down by d’uiiiiu in all his Sutras. “ We may add the 

qualification—‘ duly equipped with all the possible features 
indicated by the Sutras * [aud as all the changes enjoined by 
Paijini are not possiold in any single word, the definition 
escapes from the objection just urged against it].” Not so, 
we reply ; do you mean that the changes or features would 
be possible at the particular time ? or at some other time ? 
If the former, then the form ‘ deoadatta—ru ’ would have 
to be regarded as a word ; because at the particular point of 
time when the expression Deoadatta — su ’ presents itself, the 
only possible change is that ot the ‘ su ’ mio the ‘ru as the 
Subsequent chauge into the oisurt/a does not pertain to th e 
point of time wueu the * su ’ is changed,into ‘ru If, on the 
oilier hand, you mean that the changes should be possible at 

° The £*.rm ‘ deiadutla —si * does not come within this definition as it con¬ 
tains the ba*e aud the termination in their crude forms, without the subsequent 
changes laid down by Pdnini ;—even the form ‘ devudatta—ru * does not fulfil 
the conditions of the definition ; because even though it contains oue of tho 
changes, that of the ‘ su * into ‘ru \ it *till falls short of the other necessary changes i 
it is only when the ‘ru* is changed into the visarga that all ‘die enjoined changes 
become accomplished ; aud it is for this reason that the form ‘ divadatfah* comes to. 
be regarded as a ic ord. 
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that time, as well as at other times,—then, the expression 
‘dSvadattah ' also could not be regarded as a ‘ word’; because 
yen that form is devoid of such further changes as that of 
the transformation of the ‘ ru ’ into ‘ ’ (by Pan. 8. 3. 17) 

and the deletion of this ‘ya’ (by Pat}. 8. 3. ID),— all these 
changes coming in (being possible, as affecting the * ry ’) 
before the appearance of suoh words beginning with vowels 
as * il\ ’ and the like.* “ What we mean is that the 

* changes ’ should be such as are ‘ possible ’ (in the word itself) 
independently of the proximity of other words [and thus the 
last objection is avoided, as that refers to the changes necessi- : 
tated by the following of certain other words].” This also 
is not right, we reply; because in certain cases we find that 
in expressing the idea signified by the expression jivikakritya 
vySehastg ’ (‘ he does the explaining or teaching as a liveli¬ 
hood’), people make use of the expression ‘ jiviknm kritvcl 
vyUchaste ’; and in this case the expression * jlvikam kritvcl* 
will have to be regarded as a sentence (and not as a word), 
according to your definition ; because the expression * jlvikam 
kritvcl ’ would be a collection of words expressive of, and hence 
characterised by, a single idea [by way of livelihood) (and 
thus would exactly fulfil the conditions of your definition of 
‘sentence ’),— specially because the word ‘jlvikam as 
related to the word ‘ kritva ’ fulfills the conditions of your 
definition of * word ’ (whereby you have two words, expressive 
of a single idea)f. 

(485) “ We shall restate our definition in another form— 
The Word is that which is fully equipped with all those possible 
changes that are laid down as coming in under those specific 

•When the word 1 dSvadattah ’ is followed by words beginning with vowels, 
it undergoes the two changes mentioned in the text; and according to the 
definition, until such time a3 these changes h ivc come about, the form 1 dSvadattah ’ 
would not bo a word. 

t And yet, as a matter of fact, no such senten'.s is possible, the form 1 jivik&m 
tritett’ being grammatically incorrect; because by Pan. 1. 4.79, taken along with 
S. 2.17, 6. 1. 71, 7. 1. 37, tho correct form should be ‘ jivilcdhrifya.' 
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conditions that shall be present in each particular case [and 
thus in the case in question, though the specific conditions in 
the shape of the possibility of being compounded is present in 
the case of the expression 'JtvikSm Jeritvlt \ yet all those 
changes that are possible under that condition—viz., those 
laid down 'under Sutras 1. 4. 79, 2. 2. 17, 6. 1. 71, and 7. I. 
37—are not present ; and hence that expression cannot be 
regarded as a ‘word’].” This cannot be accepted; 

because by this definition, we could not accept as * words * 
those expressions in which there are no ‘ specific conditions ’ 
present (because you make the presence of such conditions a 
necessary factor in the 'word’).. “We shall, then, 

define Word as- that which ends in terminations and is 
equipped with all those characteristics that are laid down as 
coming in under the circumstances present in each case*.’ 

This also will not be right, we reply ; because if by 
‘ circumstances ’ you mean the endless diverse conditions 
attending upon different words, then the definition fails to be 
a comprehensive one, and hence becomes too narrow. Then 
as regards any single circumstance, no such can be intended 
by you; and even if such were actually intended, we 
know as a matter of fact that no such single circum¬ 
stance is possible ; and lastly, if even any such circumstance 
were possible (as attending upon words)—such circumstance 
consisting either of similarity of form, or similarity of denota¬ 
tion, or similarity of termination, or similarily of base,— 
the changes laid down by Panini would affect equally at all 
times all the words under whatever circumstance they might 

# The difference between this and the former definition is that therein mention 
was made of ‘ specific conditions’, by which were meant the posiibility of com¬ 
pounding, the implication of timilarity, and no forth ; and as these conditions are not 
found to be present in the case of every word, the definition is rejected as being too 
narrow. In the present definition we have ‘ circumstances’ instead of ‘ specific con 
ditions’, and certainty, in all words there are certain * circumstances ’ under which 
tl i changes are laid down by Pacini. 
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be (provided that they fell under the one particular circum¬ 
stance referred to); for instance—(1) *[if similarity >f form 
were the ‘ one circumstance ’ intended, then] in the case, of 
the expression * bhavati ’ [which is a verb, and also the voca¬ 
tive singular form of the feminine pronoun * bhavati you 
would have all the characteristics that have been ‘laid down 
in connection with such a verb and vocative forms]; (2) [if the ' 
similarity of denotation were the ‘ one circumstance ’ intended, 
the}] in the case of the expression ‘ bhavati ’ and * asti ’ [as 
both words have the same meaning,‘is’, you would have the 
same characteristics]; 8) [if t he ‘onecircumstance ‘consisted in 
the similarity of termination], in the case of the words ‘ pot ah ’ 
and ‘patan [both of which,having tiie nominative termination, 
would have the sam-* characteristics ]; 3) [if the ‘one circum¬ 
stance’ consisted in similarity of base] in the case of the words 
* p'dam ’ and ( pat ah ’ |both of which have the common base 
•p a ta would have the same characteristics]; and thus 
your definition would become ‘ too wide ‘ [i.e. t ‘ bhavati 'and 
«agti ’, &c. &c., would have to be regarded as one ‘word’ 
under your definition; and so on, with the other pairs of words 
cited]. 

\Refutation of the fourth definition of Shabda-pratnum,] 
{Page 402) (486) For reasons explained above (i.e., the 
impossibility of propounding a right definition of * sentence ’) 
we must reject the .Vi-w/lmsaA-a’s definition of Shabda-pvamana 
as consisting in ‘ such sentences as do not proceed from any 
persons ’ (but belong to the Veda). 
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[The fifth Instrument of Right Cognition— arthaptti , Presumptive 
Reasoning—cannot be maintained ; as no adequate explanation can be 
provided of the inconsistency upon which the Presumption is sought to be 
based ; in fact most of the explanations given are impossible.] 

(487)* What again, we ask, is ‘ Arthapatti ’ or Pre¬ 
sumption ? “ By Arthapatti is meant the apparent incon¬ 

sistency or incongruity of a certaiu fact in the absence of 
a certain other fact [the said incongruity leading to the pre¬ 
sumption of this latter fact], t This is not right, we reply ; 
because the ‘ inconsistency ’ is not manifest until the * other 
fact ’ is known to be duly established. J ‘‘ The inconsistency 
is with what is already definitely known as duly established 
[that is, with the fact of the man being alive, which in 
a general way, may be known before the idea of his 
being away from home -so that this latter idea need not 
necessarily precede the recognition of the inconsistency].” 
This also is not right, we reply ; because that which 
is meant to be excluded by the adding of the qualifying 
word (‘ definitely known &c/) must be that tvhich is not 
known ; and as this, by its very nature, would be unknown 

•Though the Logician,against whom the main attack is aimei, does not 
admit of Presumption as a distinct Pramina, yet he does not deny the validity of the 
cognitions resulting therefrom ; it is merely a question of names : what the Mimam- 
saka regards as a distinct Pramana, calling it * Presumption the Logician considers 
to be only a particular form of Inference. 

t For instance, we know that P6va$atta is living, he is not dead,-we 

go to his house, but do not fiud him there,—his not being at home is apparently 
inconsistent with our conviction of his being alive ;—this inconsistency however 
continues only so long as we do not get at the idea of his having gone out 
thus then, in this case the fact of his not being at home is inconsistent in the ab¬ 
sence of the fact of his having gone out;—consequently the said inconsistency 
leads us to presume that he must have gone out. 

$That is to say, the notion that Dlvadatta is alive and yet not at home 
is not possible until we are sure of the fact of his being somewhere else ; 
consequently before we are sure of tbe ‘ inconsistency ’ of his I cing net at 
home, it is necessary for us to be sure of his being away from the house ; so 
that if the notion of this latter fact were to be derived from the inconsistency; 
there would be i most objectionable interdependence. 
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(and as such, for all intents and purposes, non est), it could 
not be a fit object for exclusion; and thus the qualifying 
word added for the purpose of excluding it would be en^ 
tirely superfluous;—and if, in order to escape from this pre¬ 
dicament, you omit the qualifying words * definitely known ’ 
then, in that case the ‘inconsistency ’ would be—(a) either en¬ 
tire and absolute, or (fi) only partial; (a) if it be the absolute 
‘ inconsistency ’ that is meant (to be the basis of Presumption) 
then, that would be contrary to, and strike at the very root 
of, the result that you seek to obtain from that' inconsis¬ 
tency ’. [That is to say, that which is absolutely inconsistent, 
or incongruous, cannot become possible under any circum¬ 
stances ; it being impossible for an absolute inconsistency to 
be removed; and as the ‘inconsistency’ upon which presump¬ 
tive cognition is sought to be based" is held to be removed 
by that cognition, which fact alone constitutes the validity 
of the cognition, the absolute character of that * inconsistency’ 
would remove the sole justification for the presumption ; and 
the presumption being precluded, there would be nothing to 
lead to the resultant valid cognition];— (b) secondly and lastly, 
if it bo only partial ‘ inconsistency ’ that is meant, then, .in 
that case, [the ‘ inconsistency ’ would be of an indefinite 
kind, one that may be due to the” absence of, and hence re¬ 
movable by, any and every circumstance, and not only by the 
fact sought to be cognised by the presumption based upon 
such an ‘ inconsistency ’; and so] the * inconsistency ’ could 
not lead to that which is sought to be accomplished by its 
means. 

(488) The Opponent offers another explanation of the 
* inconsistency ’:—“ The ‘ inconsistency ’ lies in the contra¬ 
diction apparent between two valid cognitions.” * This, we 

° That Wvadatta is alive is a fact cognised by means of the declaration of a 
trustworthy person,—and that he is not in the house is cognised by actual percep¬ 
tion ;—thus there is a contradiction between the verbal cognition of his existence 
and the perceptional cognition of his absence, both of which are equally valid ; 
this discrepancy can be removed only if we recognise the fact of his being outsido 
the house ; which fact reconciles the two valid cognitions. 
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reply, is an absolute impossiblity [as a matter of fact, there 
can be no contradiction between any two valid cognitions 
bearing upon the same object]. The Opponent explains— 
•** W^hat we mean is the contradiction between two cognitions 
which are believed to be valid," * This also is not right, 
we reply : [ A belief can be of the nature of, (a) either mis¬ 
conception, being entirely wrong, or ( 6 ) of right cognition, or 
(c) doubtful], (a) If the belief (in the validity of your two 
cognitions) be of the nature of a misconception— i. e. f if it be 
entirely wrong,—then your definition of Presumption becomes 
too wide ;t— [b) if the belief 60 of the nature of right cogni- 
if it be a correct belief—then also the aforesaid ob¬ 
jections remain in force} (c) lastly [if the belief be of the 
nature of doubtful cognition , that is] if the contradiction in¬ 
tended be held to lie between such cognitions as have not had 
their validity or invalidity duly ascertained,—then, in that 
case also, the definition becomes open to the same objection; 
for instance, in the case of the fallacious reasoning where an 
equally seemingly valid reasoning is available to the contrary, 
—inasmuch as you will have both these cognitions of doubt¬ 
ful validity, they could, by your definition, lead to a valid 
presumption , which would (under the terms of your definition) 
reconcile the two contradictory cognitions; [and this also 
will be absurd, as, even according to you, in the case of such 

0 The Opponent admits that when two cognitions are mutually contradictory 
both cannot be valid ; but it is possible for them to be believed to be valid, even 
though they may not be so actually. 

f As in that case the definition would apply to a case of two distinctly wrong 
cognitions, where also you may have a right presumption , by your definition ; 
for .instance, with regard to a rope } there may be two cognitions—one regarding it 
as a serpent and another as a stick ; it is quite possible for both of these to be be¬ 
lieved to be valid ; and as there would be a contradiction between these, they should 
by your definition, lead to a valid Presumption y which is an absurdity. 

X That is, if the right cognitions, which constitute the belief t are valid, then no 
contradiction is possible between two valid cognitions ; and if they are invalid, then 
the definition becomes too vide. 
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fallacious' reasonings, no valid cognition can follow from 
theml The Opponent farther explains—“ In the case 

Of such reasonings, as a matter of fact, the invalidity of one 
of the reasonings (and the cognition resulting therefrom) is 
at once definitely ascertained ; while what our definition refers 
to are those cases of two contradictory cognitions, where such 
is not the case [where we cannot, at once, reject the validity 
of either of the two cognitions.]’’ This also, we reply, does 
not meet the case; because, as in the case of two mutually 
contradictory reasonings (mentioned above), so, m all other 
cases (of contradictory cognitions), one or the other of the 
cognitions would have to be regarded as invalid, on the 
simple ground of their being mutually contradictory [as of 
two contradictory prepositions, one must be false]*. 

» The contradiction meant ”, says the Opponent, “ is between 
two reasonings.”t This also, we reply, is not right; because 
■when two reasonings contradict each other, they must be 
wrong (and as such cannot afford the basis for any valid 


presumption). 

(4S9) The Oppon rat offers another explanation of the 
‘ contradiction ’:—“ The contradiction that we hold to be 
the basis of Presumption is in the form of a doubt with regard 
to the sublating or rejection of (the object of) a particular or 
limited valid cognition,—this doubt constituting the contra 
diction of (being inconsistent with) the general or wider valid 
cognition contrary to the afor esaid (particular) cognition.$ 

» And thus Presumption, such an you define, would be an impossibility. 


+ In the instance cited above, we have the following two reasonings, contradic¬ 
ting each other :-(l) ‘ Because Divadatta is alive lie must exist ’ and (2) ‘ Because 
he is not found here he cannot exist.’ 

% When DCvadatta is not found in the house, we have a particular cognition 
—that of bis non-existence at a particular place; and when this cognition of his 
non-existenca is taken along with the former general cognition of his existence, 
of his being alive, there arises a doubt as to whether or not this existence in general 
rhould apply to the house also ; if it docs, then the particular cogniti n of his 
non existence at home would be rejected ;and yet being cognised by direct Perception, 
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This also is not quite right, we reply ; because the 
contrary of the general cognition (of existence in general) 
having been made known by the particular cognition 
(of non-existence at home), mere doubt ,—which is always 
weaker than definite coguition ——can* never make the object 
of the particular valid cognition fall within the province of 
the general cognition.* 

(490) A slightly different explanation of the 1 contradic¬ 
tion * is next added:—“ What we mean is that, when the 
general valid cognition (of Devadatta’s existence in general , 
which includes his existence in the house also) is followed by 
a particular valid cognition to the contrary (/.*.> the cogni* 
tion of his not being in the house), —the idea that we have 
of this latter particular cognition being contrary to the former 
general one constitutes the * contradiction * or c inconsistency f 
that leads to another particular cognition (of his existence 
outside the house).” This* explanation also does not help you, 
we reply. Because as a matter of fact, the idea' that there is 
a mutual contradiction of the general eognition (of existence 
e.g.) and the particular cognition (of non-existence) is 
obtained only after we have recognised the fact that the 

this would seeinto be irrefutable ; hence the doubt ; and as this doubt vitiates the 
validity of the former general cognition of his existence in general—which latter would 
not in ordinary course, be true if the non-existence in the house were true—this doubt 
would constitute the * contradiction * of that general cognition ; and [this doubt is the 
means of getting at, or presuming, the idea of hi? existence outside the house ,- which 
Idea alone can reconcile the apparent ‘ contradiction * or inconsistency of the two 
cognitions. This statement of the position of the opponent is intended to meet the 
objections urged above. The cognitions become invalidated only when the 1 con- 
tradiction ’ between them is absolute; so that they mutually reject .’each other ; 
when, however, the * contradiction is only in the form of a doubt , their validity is not 
rejected ; it is only vitiated to a slight extent; and this vitiation is removed by the 
presumption ; which Presumption, therefore, is not based upon cognitions whose 
validity has been entirely rejected. 

° When once the mau’s non-existence at home has been cognised by Perception, 
there is no room left for any doubt as to this being rejected by any general cogDi- 
tion f of existence in general ); and thus no doubt being possible, the alleged basis of the 
Presumption disappears. 
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objects of those cognitions (viz., existence and non-existence) 
are contradictory [the * contradiction ' of the cognitions thus 
including the contradiction of their objects also];—and what 
the ‘contradiction’ of the ‘ objects’ implies is that the two 
objects (existence and non-existence) are endowed with such 
contradictory properties that they cannot co-exist in any one 
place (Devatjatta’s house for instance); this means that the 
two must exist in two different places ; thus we find that the 
idea that,—while we have the non-existence (of Dcvadatta) in 
the house, his existence must be somewhere outside the house ,— 
is obtained either along with the idea of the ‘contradiction 
itself, or by being invariably concomitant with this latter idea, 
through inference (from that idea) j and thus the requisite valid 
idea (pramu) being got at, as in the case of other cognitions, 
by an entirely different means, [there is no occasion for the 
postulating of any such ‘means of cognition’ (pramana) as 
Presumption]. 

(491) Then again, we ask-What do you mean by 

the general cognition being followed by the particular cogni¬ 
tion? Does it mean—(a) that the same cognition which 
appearod, in the first instance, in a general form, becomes 
subsequently recognised as pertaining to a particular object ? 
—(b) or that the cognition, though appearing in a general 
form, yet actually pertains to the particular object also, 
on the principle that the particular is inseparable from the 
general, —and all that happens is that this particular signi¬ 
fication of the cognition, not recognised in the first instance, 
becomes cognised subsequently ?—(c) or that it is ouly a 
particular form of the object of the general cognition (that 
becomes cognised by the subsequent particular cognition) ?— 
(d) or that what is cognised by the particular cognition is only 
a particular property or character of that particular object 
which already forms the object of the general c ognition ? * 

• In the i ock example of.Prcsumptiou—tlio general cognition ‘DSvaclatta i« 
alive’is made to yield the presumption that ‘POviulatta is out of his ton so, —■0'j H 
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(a) The first of these would not be right; as in that case 
Presumption would be the means of wrong cognition also 
(and as such could not be regarded as a means of valid cogni¬ 
tion, pramana). * ( b ) Nor is the second explanation acceptable ; 
because the particular being inseparable from the general, the 
idea of the former would always enter into the represent¬ 
ative cognition ( anuoyaoasaya ) of the general cognition itself; 
and as such there would not be left anything unknown (in 
the general or particular form) which could be known by 
means of Presumption (which would thus be entirely super¬ 
fluous). ( c) The third explanation also is not tenable; because, 
any cognition of the general is not possible without its includ¬ 
ing within itself the cognition of all its particular forms; and 
thus the particular also would become cognised long before 
the Presumption could be operative. ( d ) Nor can the fourth 
alternative be maintained; because, we ask—is that ‘other pro¬ 
perty or character’ something totally different from that 
(general existence) where contradiction is perceived (in the 
shape of non-existence in the house) ? or is it something else 
(in the shape of some peculiarity of size, form and so forth, 
of that whose contradiction is perceived) ? It cannot be the 


latter being a particular cognition—the cognition of the man’s presence at a particular 
place—as compared with the former cognition of his existence in general , his being 
alive. The author puts forward four different alternatives as to what may be meant 
by this : (1) The meaning thc/ftf explanation would be that the general valid 
cognition that'the man is alive* becomes restricted to his existence at a particular 
place, outside .his house;—(2) the second would mean that the idea of the man's 
existence outside is already included in the general idea of his being alive; but 
this inclusion is not recognised until the presumption has operated: i. e, this par¬ 
ticular idea becomes cognised only after we have noticed that the man is not in the 
house, which leads to the Presumption of his existence outside;—(3) by the third 
it is ' the particular form—‘external existence*—of ‘existence* in general* that is 
cogaised by Presumption;—(4) by the fourth it is the particular character of pertain* 
ing to outside , externality, as belonging to existence in general which wa 9 the object 
of the general cognition. 

° If a general cognition is known as a particular cognition, such knowledge can¬ 
not but be wrong ,—the cognition being recognised as what it is not. 
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latter; because as a matter of fact, any presumption based upon 
tbo inconsistency of the cognition of one thing can have no 
power to bring about the cognition of something entirely 
different; and in case such power were conceded, utter confus¬ 
ion would be the result (the inconsistency of the cognition 
of anything might bring about the cognition of any and every¬ 
thing ; and thus there would be no fixity in the cognitions 
produced by Presumption). Nor is the former alternative 
possible [that the cognition derived from the inconsistency 
is that of some peculiar form of the object of the former cogni¬ 
tion] ; because those who admit of Presumption as a distinct 
means of valid cognition (i. e. the Mlmamsa/cas) belong to 
two parties ; according to one of these, connateness or co-exis¬ 
tence is possible between such things as (1) the class and the 
individual—even though they are possessed of such contra¬ 
dictory properties as comprehensiveness and non-comprehensive¬ 
ness respectively,—and (2) the individual jar and its odour — 
even though they are possessed of the contradictory properties 
of visibility and invisibility, respectively; and by this view it is 
possible for the cognition of both contradictories to be true 
atone and the same time; and until this possibility and the 
aforesaid connateness are denied, there can be no real con¬ 
tradiction between the two cognitions (of existence in general 
and non-existence in the house); and as such the inconsistency 
sought to be based upon that contradiction could have no 
force in the bringing about of the presumptive cognition. * 
And as for those other Mimamsakas who do not admit of 
such connateness,—even in their case, the contradiction bet¬ 
ween the objects of the two cognitions could be noticed only 
after those objects themselves (i. e. existence m general and 

•According to one set ot* Mint i/nsahis, the class an.I the individuals con.stituting 
it are connate, co-extensivo; so are the jar, which is visible, and its odour which is 
invisible; hence by this view there is nothing incongruous in our cognising atone and 
the same timo of two such contradictory things as existence and non-existence* and 
there being no incon^ ruity, tho contradiction could not justify ivy presumption at all* 
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non-exislence in the hottse) have been cognised; and in this 
case also, as we have pointed out above, what is sought to be 
cognised by means Presumption (i. e. existence outside) will 
have been already cognised (existence outside being included 
in existence in general); and thus the Presumptive Cognition, 
even when appearing, would be a mere repetition (of a 
previous cognition) [and this would deprive j?resump¬ 
tion ot the character of pramana]. 

F 

[Abh'Jin i, Noa-apprehension, is the Sixth Pramana admitted by the 
Mlmamsaka. The Logician accepts its validity, but includes it under 
Perception. This the author rejects on the ground that no logical expla¬ 
nation is possible of the manner in which abhdva can serve as a meant 
of cognition.] 

[P. 403] (492) Nor is it right to hold (with the 
Bhatta Mimamsaka that the Non-apprehension of .a thing 
which is capable of being apprehended is the means of 
the valid cognition of the absence or negation (of that 
thing). For what is the precise character of this ‘Non* 
apprehension’? Is it the * absence of valid or right appre¬ 
hension’? or the ‘ absence of any sort of apprehension’? 
If it be the former, then no wrong cognition would ever 
arise [as every case of wrong cognition, where one thing 
is cognised as something else, would be a case of absence 
of right apprehension of the former thing, ; and this, ex- 
hypothesi , would be the means of getting at the valid cognition 
of the negation of that thing; and so there would be no wrong 
cognition of all]. If, on the other hand, by non-apprehension 
you mean the ‘ absence of any sort of apprehension’, then, 
in that case, if a man happens to know the general fact that 
conches are white (which implies the absence of some sort of 
apprehension of yellowness), he could never have the wrong 
cognition of the yellowness of the conch (which he would 
be bound to have when his eyes would be affected by 
excess of bile) [because as there would be the absence 
of some sort of apprehension of yellowness, this would, 
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ex hypothesi, lead to the tight cognition o£ the absence' 
or negation of that yellowness]. “ But ” the Opponent ex¬ 
plains, “ inasmuch as the two (the recalling of the fact 
of the conch being white and the wrong cognition of its 
yellowness) appear at different points of time, there can be 
no such impossibility (of the wrong cognition appearing)”.* 
This will not help you, we reply. As even so (though this 
explanation may save you from the incongruity we have point¬ 
ed out), it will not be possible for you to apprehend the mutual 
negation between two objects, both of which are in contact with 
the sense-organ concerned. [As in this case there would 
be no * non-apprehension of that which is capable of being per¬ 
ceived ’, both the things being equally apprehended by the 
sense-organ]. As for the identity between the two things 
(which identity, and not the things themselves, may be held 
to be that which is negatived by the * mutual negation ’),— 
this * identity ’ is nothing apart from the things themselves; 
and it is absolutely certain that the identity (and hence 
the things themselves) will be apprehended when the mutual 
negation is apprehended (so that our original argument re¬ 
mains unshaken).f 

(493) Then again, a certain thing (whose absence is 
to be cognised) can be held to be ‘capable of being appre¬ 
hended ’ only when there are present, in their complete 
and perfect form, all those el ements (the Sense-organ, the 

•It is true that the idea of whiteness is not compatible with the notion of yel- 
townees ; but all that this proves is that the cognition of yellowness could not appear 
at the tame time at the idea of whiteness is present in the mind. It is, however, 
quite possible that at the lime that the bilious man perceives tho yellowness, he may 
not have recalled the fact of the concli being white ; in fact no two ideas can be 
present in the mind at the same time ; so there is no incongruity in the man perceiv¬ 
ing yellowness even though he may know that the conch is white. 

tWhatever kind of negation is apprehended, such apprehension mustcontain some 
idea of that which is negatived,—some idea of the jar must enter into any- 
conception of the jar being absent ; and thus, in no case is it possible to have the 

‘ n °“ “PPr«hension * which has been held to be the cause of the apprehension of ne- 
gatio .—Shankar!. 
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undisturbed mind and so forth) that conduce to the right 
preception of that thing,—these elements being other than 
the thing itself as well as than that (sense-contact) which 
can never exist apart from that thing* And such being 
the case, it would be possible to have the right cognition 
of the absence of a thing even where we have the right cogni¬ 
tion of its presence; because unless its cause (in the shape 
of the aforesaid capability) is present, the right cognition of 
presence does not appear ; nor does it appear when it is it- 
aelf already actually present; which means that in regard 
to a particular place, the moment before we are going to 
apprehend the jar’s presence, there would be present the cause 
of such apprehension (in the shape of the aforesaid capability) 
and also the Non-apprehension (at that previous moment) 
of the jar;—and thereby there being the ' capability ’ and 
also the * non-apprehension of the capable thing ’, which are 
the only two conditions necessary for the right cognition 
of absence, there would be nothing to prevent this latter right 
cognition of its absence appearing at that moment; and this 
would be followed immediately by the right cognition of the 
jar’s presence ;—thus in regard to one and the same place we 
would have the right cognition of the presence as well as the 
absence of the jar.t With a view to escape from the difficulty, 
the Opponent qualifies his statement of the definition :— 
“The non-apprehension of the capable thing leading to the 
right cognition of the absence of that thing must be accom¬ 
panied by the absence of that thing, and also by the absence of 

•The jar can be regarded as capable of being perceived, not only when the jar 
itself is present and in contact with the eye, —but when there are present, the mind 
and the sense-organ, both in efficient condition. 

IThe reading adopted by the Shlnkarl aud by the the Vidyasa- 

garl The general sense of the passage comes to be the eaine in 
both cases ; though the Latter reading makes the construction of the passage more 
involved. For this reason it is the £>hinkarl reading that has been adopted in the 
translation. 
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that which can never exist apart from that thing (viz. f 
the sense-contact of that thing)." Thia also, we maintain, 
oannot be right. Because there is no evidence for re¬ 
garding, as the cause (of cognition of absence), the 
‘absence of that which can never exist apart from the 
thing specially as this absence would be already implied in 
the absence of the thing itself [that is to say, when the thing 
is not present, its contact with a sense-organ cannot be 
be present; hence when the absence of the thing has been 
mentioned, it is absolutely useless to mention the absence of 
its contact with- a sense-organ; and a condition that is already 
implied in some other condition cannot, from the very definition 
of Cause , be regarded as Cause ] ;—it is for a similar reason that 
in the perception of light, the presence of another light is not 
regarded as the cause; that is to say, in the perception of the 
light as one entire whole, the presence (in the eye) of the 
constituent parts of that light is not regarded as the cause } 
and vice versa ; and this is simply because the light of the 
parts is already implied in the whole light, and so in the 
apprehension of the absence of light, the presence of that 
other light (the parts, i.e., which cannot exist apart from the 
whole) is not regarded as the Cause. Then again, in 

your definition you refer to the ‘ sense-contact of the object ’ 
as the * invariable concomitant * of the thing; but this is far 
from right; as the object itself being one member of 
the ‘ contact ’, there can be no such relationship between 
them*. 

(494) “In that case,” says the Opponent, “we may hold 
that non-apprehension should be accompanied only by the 
absence of the thing (and we shall drop from our definition 
the expression ' tadavinabhuta ’ which refers to the sense- 

° The relation of ‘vydpti’ ‘ invariable concomitance,’ ie held by the Logician to 
subsist between two things that are entirely distinct; the unsi-objict contact cannot 
be regarded a- distinct from the ‘ object which forms a part of the said contact. 
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cdfctacfc of the thing)/* This also will notvhelp you, we 

reply. Because you do admit ( Mimd-Su . I-i-5) that contact of 
the sense-organ is the cause of the sense-perception of the 
thing -whose absence would be cognised (by means of ‘non¬ 
apprehension now with regard to this we ask—is it, or 
is it not, necessary for you to seek for an instance that would 
show that the effect (in the shape of the apprehension of the 
thing) does not appear, when the sense-contact is absent (even 
though all other circumstances favourable to such apprehen¬ 
sion be present) ? If it is not necessary, then wherefore 
should you regard the sense-contact to be the ‘ cause’ of that 
apprehension ? The appearance of the effect (apprehension) 
might be explained as being due to something else. If, on 
the other hand, it is necessary to find such an instance, this 
instance could be found only in a case where, all other 
favourable circumstances being present, there would be 
present some such thing as would intercept the contact of 
the thing with the sense-organ [e.g., when in broad daylight, 
there would be a wall intervening between the observer and 
thing to be perceived]; and as in this case the sense-contact 
would be absent, there could, ex hypothesi, be no valid apprehen¬ 
sion of the thing; and hence to that extent, the thing would, 
in reality, be non-existent or absent; and as in this manner 
the only condition that you make necessary for the appear¬ 
ance of the Valid cognition of absence (viz. that “ there should 
be non-apprehension accompanied by tbe absence of the thing ) 
would be fulfilled, it would be possible to have the valid cogni¬ 
tion of the absence of the thing [which is not true; as when 
the thing is hidden from our view, we can have only a doubt 
as to its presence or absence; and no valid cognition of either, 
its presence or absence). “ But”,the Opponent adds, 

“ the absence of intercepting things is necessary in the appre¬ 
hension of every object; [and as in the case in question, an 
interceptor would be present, tho object would not bo 
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* capable ’ of being apprehended, which is a necessary condi¬ 
tion in all valid cognition of absence"!.” Bat this also 

does not help your case, we reply. For, if such be the 
case, then the instance would not be one that would support 
the idea that it is only seme-contact in whose absence no 
valid apprehension of the objeot is possiblo [as * absence of 
interceptors’ would by your last assertion, be another condi¬ 
tion necessary for the apprehension ;—and yet the instance 
was sought for the sole purpose of showing that sense-contact 
was the only condition whose absence must lead to the 
absence of valid apprehension]. “ But ”, the Oppo¬ 

nent explains, “ the interceptor is regarded as preventive of 
the apprehension, only by reason of its preventing the sense- 
contact [hence it is, after all, only the sense-contact that is 
the necessary condition for apprehension].” Then, in that 
case, the ‘ absence of interceptors ’ becomes the cause of the 
appearance of the sense-contact, and not of the appearance of 
a particular valid cognition of the absence of things; and 
thus our origioal objection (of the possibility of the valid 
cognition of the absence of the intercepted object) [for the 
meeting of which objection you had put forward * the absence 
of interceptors ’ as necessary for the apprehension of every 
object ’] remains in force. 

(4V>5) It will not be right to assert that in the case of 
interception, what prevents the appearance of the valid 
cognition of the absence of the intercepted object, is the 
absence of its sense-contact; and it is this latter absence that 
constitutes the deficiency in the causal conditions leading to 
the valid cognition of absence.* Because if the sense- 
contact of the object be a necessary condition- for the valid 

v This would mean that the ‘presence of sense-contact ’ is a necessary element in 
the valid cognition of absence. Though this viow has been already refuted in para. 
493, yet it is brought forward again ; because in the forraor case the pretence oftente m 
contact had been put for, ard only as a concomitant of the object ; while uow it it put 
forward independently. 
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cognition of tho absence of that object,—then it would never 
be posable to have the valid cognition of the absence , of any 
fhing at all, [as the object would be in contact with the sense- 
organ only when it would be present ; and when it is present^ 
the cognition of its absence cannot be valid]. 

(49b) For the same reason (t.e., the reason that has 
made us reject the ‘absence of an interceptor’ as a condi¬ 
tion) the‘absence of interception ’ cannot be accepted as a 
further causal condition bringing about the apprehension of 
absence; because such absence would be the cause only of 

* sense-contact' (which has already been regarded as a 
necessary condition in that apprehension)*, [and thus 
absence would be approhended by means of Perception 
by the SensdS, and not by Non-apprehension as a distinct 
means of cognition]. No again will it be right to regard 
the direct apprehension of the receptacle or place (wherein the 

* capable thing’ would have been apprehended) as the fur¬ 
ther cause of the apprehension of absence ; because there is 
no such ‘ direct apprehension of the receptacle ’ in the <^ase of 
the apprehension of previous absence [ e.g ., when one seeks 
for a person in his house and does not find him, he has the 
notion of the man’s absence from his house, even whim he 
has gone away from the house, and the house is no longer 
before his eyes ;—how could this notion of absence be possi¬ 
ble, when there is no apprehension of the house, which is 
the receptacle ?]. 

(496) The Opponent rejoins—“In a case where there 
is an interceptor, if the absence of the thing is really there, 
this absence would certainly be apprehended by the force of 

°The Chaukhambha Series text reads :with theSAd.*, though the reading 

adopted by the Yidyaslgarl is ; the sentence in this latter case would mean 

— 1 because when there is sense-contact, absence of interception would be impossible*; 
the sense being that in this case absence of interception may be . le cause of sense-con¬ 
tact, but not of the apprehension of absence. 
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the very oircumstances which we have mentioned above as 
the cause of the apprehension of absence;—and where 
would there be any incongruity in this ? From this it does 
not follow (a3 you have argued above) that those circums¬ 
tances would give rise to the apprehension of the thing’s 
absence, even where the thing is actually present [and the 
reason for this would lie in the fact that in this case, we 
would not have the absence of the thing, which has been de¬ 
clared by us to be the first condition in the cause of the 
apprehension of absence].” Our reply is that, in that 
case, you should accept merely non-apprehension accompanied 
by the absence of the thing to be the sole cause or means of the 
Valid cognition of absence ; and please give up your persisten¬ 
ce in introducing the qualifying word ‘capable ’ (that the thing 
should be ‘capable of being apprehended’).* The Opponent 
explains—“ As a matter of fact, we find that in many cases 
even when the thing is absent, mere non-apprehension of it 
does not bring about the firm conviction (certain cognition) of 
its being really absent; in many cases it gives rise to only 
a doubt as to the thing being absent or present;! under 
the circumstances, how can we accept the view that mere non. 
apprehension is the sole condition necessary for the cognition 
of absence ? ’ Our reply is that even if you have the qua¬ 
lifying word ‘capable’, you would, have in the case of intercep- 
tion also [as the th ing would.be ‘capable of being appre- 

• The qualification is added simply with a view to make possible the appro- 
hension of the thing’s absence, even when its direct sense-contact is intercepted 
if, as the opponent urges, the mere absence of the thing would be sufficient for 

bringing about that apprehension, even when there is interception,_where is the 

use of inserting the qualifying word ? 

f In dense darkness, when we cannot see what there is in a place, even though 
the jar is absent, yet, when we do not see it, all the idea that we have is the doubt as 
to whether or not the jar is presentj and there is no firm conviction as to its 
absence ; and it is with a view to cover such oases that the qualifying word ‘cap¬ 
able * becomes necessary ; in darkness, the jar is not < capable of being apprehend- 
sd and hence the full condition of the apprehension of-its absence being wanting, 
it is only natural that no firm conviction should be forth-coming. 
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handed,] the valid cognition of the thing’s absence,—and not a 
mere doubt as to its presence or absence [while as a matter 
6f fact, in many cases where the object concerned is hidden 
from view, we have only a doubt, and not any firm conviction, 
as to its presence or absence] —and thus even the insertion 
of the qualifying word ‘capable’ does not save you from the 
anomaly (for escaping from which you justify its insertion). 

(497) Then again, [as regards your definition contain¬ 
ing the qualification that the non-apprehension of the thing 
should be accompanied by the actual absence of that thing], 
•we beg to point out that from the very nature of things, the 
actual existence or presence of the thing to be cognised cannot 
enter as a constituent factor into the means of cognising it 
[and yet, you make the ‘absence’, which is the object to be 
cognised by Non-apprehension, an integral part of your de¬ 
finition of the means of cognising it] ; and it is for the sole 
purpose of ascertaining the existence or non-existence of 
things that all intelligent enquirers take the trouble of 
discriminating the valid from the invalid moans of cognition. 
Otherwise, in the case of Inferences, it would be absolutely 
futile to try to remove all adventitious adjuncts vitiating the 
notion of the invariable concomitance upon which the inference 
is based ; because the inference would, according to you, bo 
perfectly sound by your regarding, as the cause of inference, 
the notion of the presence in the Subject of one of the 
factors of the said concomitance ([i.e the Minor Premiss).* 

[Page 414] (498) Then again, if you accept ‘Non-appre¬ 
hension ’ to be the cause of the valid cognition of ‘ previous 

• By the Opponent’s hypothesis, the cause of the coguition includes within 
itself the actual existence of the thing cognised ; hence the cause of inference 
would already imply the existence of invariable concomitance ; and hence the 
notion of this concomitance being already got at, what would be the use of re¬ 
moving the vitiating adjuncts ? The sole end of this removal being ,he obtaining 
of a firm conviction of concomitance ; and this is already implied.' 
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non-existence » also, »-~then our contention is that this is 
not possible ; because in some cases it may so happen that 
at the time that the previous non-existence is being actually 
cognised, the thing might have come into existence [during 
the time, howsoever short, taken by the functioning of the 
Non-apprehension towards the bringing about of the cognition 
of non-existence]rwhich would mean that the non-exis¬ 
tence has ceased [and thus the cognition of such non-exis¬ 
tence could not be valid]. Nor would it make any differ- 
ence if you were to introduce, “into your statement of the 
cause of the cognition of absence, the qualifying clause that 
the receptacle must be characterised by the absence of the 
thing at the time that the resultant cognition of absence actually 
appedrs. If it be urged that the said characterisation itself 
Would constitute the required difference,—then this would 
lead to most undesirable anomalies. + “ Though we may not 

be able to state exactly the peculiar character of the difference, 
yet it cannot be denied that there .is some sort of difference.” 
This also oannot help you out of your difficulty ; because as 
soon as you admit of such a difference, it becomes incum¬ 
bent upon you to explain what that difference is [and this 
you cannot do]. ___ 

• Just before the time at which the thing actually comes into existence, the 
non-existence of that thing is called the ‘previous non-existence’. 

t Being characterised by absence is the distinguishing character of the Recepta¬ 
cle ; which means that the character of Leing so characterised is a character of it ;and 
so on and on, there would be an endless series of characters and characterisations. 

End op thb 

Refutation of Pramdnas. 
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[Having refuted the definition of the real Praraanas themselves, the 
author proceeds to refute the definition of what have been called * Prama- 
nabhasa ’ or false pram anas ; and from among these, as it is the * Fallaci¬ 
ous Reason* that is likely to be most used by the Logician against his op¬ 
ponents, the Vedantin and the rest, the Author takeB up the demolishing of 
the entire fabric of “ Fallacious ReasoDS ” Hetvabhasas. Specially as 
of all false Pramanas, it is the * Fallacious Inference or Reason * that Ifas 
been singled out by the writers on Nyaya for special treatment. 

1. Of all fallacious reasons, the most important is the Asi^dha 
4 Unrecognised or Untrue Reason *; which is therefore taken up first; and 
it is shown that no adequate definition of the 1 Unrecognised * Reason is 
possible.] 

(499) [Page 415] What again we ask, is the * unrecog¬ 
nised ’ or * untrue ’ Reason or Probans ? It has been defined 
as that Reason or Probans which is not rightly cognised as 
invariably concomitant with what is predicated in the conclu¬ 
sion, and as subsisting in the Subject of the conclusion. But 
this definition cannot be accepted as correct; as by this defini¬ 
tion all the other ‘ fallacious reasons * would become included 
in this * unrecognised or untrue Reason because no reason 
can ever be regarded as ‘ fallacious ’ unless it militates against 
one of the three conditions mentioned in the above definition: 
that is to say, a Reason, to be fallacious , must fail—(a) either to 
be invariably concomitant with the-predicate of the conclusion, 
(5) or to subsist in its subject, (c) or to be rightly cognised ;— 
and all these three are found mentioned in the above defi¬ 
nition, which, therefore, must apply to all Fallacious Rea¬ 
sons, and not only to one of them '(the unrecognised or untrue 
reason). 

[The Logician enters a strong protest against the above, and proceeds 
to explain in detail,—up to Para. 509,—how the ’Unrecognised or Untrue * 
Reason cannot include every other kind of Fallacious Reason.] 

(500) “ It is not as you say ; (i. e., all the fallacious 
reasons cannot be included in the ‘ unrecognised or untrue 
Reason ’) because the many fallacies, or defects, (attaching to 
the Probans), may be classed under three distinct heads:— 
( A) Sore are of such nature that the Probans turns out 
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to be one that is not invariably concomitant with the 
predicate, or one that does not subsist in the Subject, or one 
that is not rightly cognised at all (which are' the three con¬ 
ditions mentioned in the above-mentioned definition of the 
‘ untrue ’ Reason) [the Probans affected by this fallacy is called 
Assiddha, * unrecognised or untrue ’] ;—(2?) there are others 
which only serve to indicate the aforesaid failure of * inva¬ 
riable concomitance ’ and the rest [the Probans affected by 
this class of defect have been grouped under three heads, 
called ‘ Viruddha’ ‘ Contradictory’, ‘ Anaikdnlika ’, ‘Inconclu¬ 
sive ’, * Kalatyayapaclistaj Neutralised — (0 ) there are • yet 
others which are regarded as ‘ fallacies ’ or ‘ defects ’ because 
they are obstacles to the proper functioning of the Probans, 
and thereby become obstacles in the valid inferential cogni¬ 
tion based upon that Probans [this refers to the fallacious 
Reason, called * Baclhita ‘ Annulled ’]. 

(501) “[ A ] From among these, the first group are 
really included within the circle of the * untrue ’ Reason. 
For instance, the first kind of ‘ untrue Reason ’ —the Vyap- 
yatoUsiddha ’, that which has its invariable concomitance not 
recognised or established —is that which is tainted by the 
presence of a ‘ vitiating adjunct ’ ( Upadhi ) ; because one 
thing i3 regarded as ‘ invariably concomitant ’ with another 
only when the relation between them is such as is not due 
to any merely adventitious circumstance [this adventitious 
circumstance being the adjunct that vitiates the relation of. 
concomitance between the two]; and the relation is said 
to be so vitiated when it is not free from such vitiating 
adjuncts [which shows that the Probans or reason can be 
said to have its * invariable concomitance not established ’ 
when its relationship is not natural, but due to, and 
tainted by, some such adventitious circumstance]. Similarly 
that Reason also which has its substratum not known— i. e., 
in regard to which it is not known what that 's wherein the 
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Reason resides ; i. a., whose 4 subject f or 1 minor term * is 
unknown,—becomes included in the * Untrue Reason j 
because the 4 substratum f of the Probans is that which 
is spoken of as the 4 j paksa 4 subject V or 4 minor term 

(of the syllogism) ; and it is the absence of this * Subject 1 
that constitutes this particular fallacy [and as when the 
4 substratumor the place in which the Probans subsists* 
is not known, the Probans itself could not be fully known 1 
this fallacy is rightly included in the 4 Untrue Rea 
son’]. In the same manner, the fallacy of 4 Siddhasadhana ' 
the 4 Redundant Probans/ * proving what is already 
proved is also included in this second kind of 4 Untrue 
Reason*; because that is regarded as the * subject * of the 
syllogism which is actually qualified by, or contains, that 
property which is sought to be proved by the reasoning; 
and that property which is already known to be present, 
with regard to that there can be no desire to prove ; 
so in this case also the true Subject, possessing the 
necessary qualificatiops, is absent. Against this our 
opponent (says the Logician) will argue as follows : — 
* c Just as in the case of the 4 SavyabhichUra * or * Fallible 
Probans,*—what the defect of 4 fallibility 9 does is only to viti¬ 
ate the required invariable concomitance of the Probans 
with the Probandum ; and for this reason [i. e. f because it 
only vitiates and does not demolish the concomitance] it 
has been regarded as a distinct fallacy [and is not included 
within the first kind of the 4 Untrue Reason ’ which has 
its invariable concomitance not established ], so in the same 

manner in the case of the fallacy of the 4 Siddhasadhana 
also, inasmuch as the fact of the Probandum being already 
known serves simply to remove the necessary element of 
the * desire to prove * it [and as such it affects only a slight 
detail in the character of the 4 Subject *, which must be pos¬ 
sessed of such t Probandum as is desired to be proved , and does 
not do away with the 4 Subject ’ altogether], it should be 
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regarded as a distinct fallacy [and not included in 
the second form of the * Untrue Reason ’, which has been 
defined as that which has its * subject ’ unknown] —specially 
as this fallacy can be regarded as a form of the ‘ Untrue 
Reason not directly by itself (as by itself it vitiates the 
character of the Subject only), but only indirectly through 
the Probans [the fallacy vitiating the Subject , and hence 
the Probans of which that is the ‘ subject ’]. If some such 
line of demarcation be not admitted, then, inasmuch as all 
kinds of fallacies only tend ultimately to the absence or vi¬ 
tiation of either invariable concomitance or of some other 
necessary factor in the inferential process—[every one of 
which is closely related to the Probans],—they would all 
come to be classed under the ‘ Untrue Reason or Probans ?” 

This form of argume:' tation will not be quite right, the 
Logician replies. Because as a matter of fact, the ‘absence of 
the desire to prove the Probandum ’ is not inferred by the 
observer from the fact of its being already proved ; being of 
the nature of negation, it is (according to us Logicians) 
apprehended by Sense-perception ;—and into our conception 
of the fallacy of ‘ Sicldkasadhana ’, we introduce the idea 
of its being known, simply because this latter is one of the 
main causes for the absence of ‘ desire to prove’; and not 
because we wish to infer, from that, the absence of that desire. 
Lastly, as regards that form of the * Untrue Probans ’ the 
Svarupasiddha ,’ wherein the very form of the Probans is un¬ 
true, this means nothing more than that the Probans does not 
subsist in the Subject.”* 

[The Logician has explained what fallacies can be included under the 4 Asiddha ’ 
or 4 Untrue * Pro bans. He next proceeds to show that no other fallacy can be so 
included.] 

(502) “ Those Fallacies, however, which are merely in¬ 
dicative of the fact that there is no invariable concomi- 

04 Man is mortal bccauso ho has four legs* would bo an example of the fallacy of 
t Svarfipasiddha the four-leggcdnesa of man being somethi ng tha» is absolute¬ 
ly unknown ; all that this means is that 4 four-lcggcdness ’ does not subsist in 
4 Man \ 
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tance (between the Probans and the Probandum), —or of the 
fact that the Probans does not subsist in the Subject [which 
two facts constitute the * untrue * Prqbans]—all these are 
entirely distinct from the*fallacy of * untrue * Probans ? 
(A) For instance the * Viruddha ’ or * Contradictory ’ Pro¬ 
bans is that which is concomitant with the contrary of the 
Probandum ; and this * concomitance with the contrary of the 
Probandum ’ does not mean merely that the Probans is not 
concomitant with the Probandum ;—it means something 
entirely different from this : it means that between the Pro¬ 
bans and the contrary or negation of the Probandum, there 
subsists a relation of concomitance which is entirely free 
from all adventitious vitiating conditions. Thus also ‘ con¬ 
comitance with the contrary of the Probandum ’ being of 
the nature of such relation, it cannot be that the Probaus 
does not subsist in the Subject; because the fallaciousness 
of the Contradictory Probans lies in this that, from the fact 
of the Probans bearing to the contrary of the Probandum 
the relation of concomitance free from all vitiating condi¬ 
tions, we infer that * there is no concomitance between such 
a Probans and the required Probandum ’; and thus the Con¬ 
tradictory Probans, being found to be indicative of, and lead¬ 
ing to the inference of, the absence of concomitance of the Pro¬ 
bans with the Probandum —[which absence constitutes the fal¬ 
laciousness of the ' untrue ’ Probans]—cannot but be regard¬ 
ed as a fallacy distinct from this last. [Because that which is 
inferred cannot be the same as that from which it is inferrtd ]. 

(503) (B) “ In the same manner the Anaikantika or 
' Inconclusive ’ Probans is not the same as that * there is 
no concomitance between the Probans and the Probandum 
in fact it only leads to the inference of this absence of con¬ 
comitance. For instance [the Probans is ‘ inconclusive ’ 
only when there is some discrepancy or failing attaching 
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to its character as a true Probans;—and] this failure or 
fallibility Of the Probans is not the same as the absence of its 
concomitance with the Probandum; in fact what the ‘ failure ’ 
does is to indicate the defect in the required concomitance of 
the Probans with the Probandum, by means of the following 
reasoning :—There can be no fallibility or failing in the 
Probans until it be found to be non-concomitant with the 
Probandum ;—for certainly, if the concomitance of the 
Probans with the Probandum were perfect and free from 
vitiating conditions, how could such a Probans fail to estab¬ 
lish the conclusion ? Thus it is clear that the ‘ failure * 
or * discrepancy ’ is only indicative of the * absence of concom¬ 
itance, ’ and is not identical with it [and as it is only 
the ‘ absence of concomitance ’ that constitutes the ‘ Untrue 
Probans ’, the ‘ Inconclusive 5 Probans cannot be the same 
as this latter]. As for the Inconclusiveness or Fallibility 
of the Probans being the same as the absence of the 
Probans in the Subject (which constitutes another form of 
the ‘Untrue Probans),—that is absolutely impossible, [as 
in every instance of the Inconclusive Probans— e.g. ‘ Sound is 
eternal because it exists ’—the Probans is always one that 
actually subsists in the Subject—‘ existence * subsisting in 
Sound.] [Thus the Inconclusive Probans cannot be included 
in the * Untrue Probans ’]. 

(504) [0.] “As regards the ‘ Satpratipalcsa ’ or ‘Neutra¬ 
lised’ Probans,—what happens is that the Probans, being 
opposed by a contrary Probans,—between which and itself, no 
distinction as to validity is perceive^,—becomes unable to lead 
to any definite or certain cognition of the Probandum; and 
this incapability of bringing about its effect, • under the influ¬ 
ence of obstacles, is what is quite usual with all causes ; and 
so in this case, there is no vitiating of the concomitance, 
or any such conditions peculiar to the inferential process ; 
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which shows that this ‘Neutralised* Probans does not fall 
within any form of the * Up true ’ Probans. And thus 
(there being in this condition of things, nothing that is pecu¬ 
liar to the inferential process) it is not possible for the ‘Neu¬ 
tralised’ Probans to be regarded as identical with either of the 
two forms of the ‘Untrue* Probans— viz: that which consists 
in the absence of the desired concomitance, and that which is 
in the form that makes its subsistence in the Subject impos¬ 
sible. 

(Page 420) (505) [Z?]“ Lastly, as regards the ‘ Badha ’, ‘An¬ 
nulled’ Proban,—it is true that it leads to the cognition of the 
absence of the Probandum in the Subject, wherein the Probans 
subsists ; but this is not quite the same as the absence of the 
invariable concomitance of the Probans with the Probandum 
(which constitutes the Untrue Probans). Because ‘invari¬ 
able concomitance * is only a particular form of relation 
which, in a general way, is free from,—and not due to—any 
mere adventitious circumstances; and as a matter of fact, the 
‘absence of the Probandum in the Subject wherein the Pro¬ 
bans subsists ’ [which constitutes ‘annulment’ of the Probans] 
does not form any 'adventitious circumstance’, to which the 
concomitance may be due ; because, as a rule, this ‘adventi¬ 
tious circumstance’ is always one that is not incompatible 
with the Probandum [by its very nature it must be one with 
which the Probandum is invariably concomitant;—while it is 
the absence of the Probandum that is cognised by means of 
the Probans in question]. Nor also does ‘ the absence of the 
Probandum in the Subject wherein the Probans subsists’ 
lead to the cognition of the absence of the relation of concomi¬ 
tance subsisting, in a general ivag, between the Probans and 
the Probandum; because even when there is ‘annulment’ of the 
Probans, there is no doing away with some sort of a concomi¬ 
tance between the Probans and the Probandum, which is 
actually present (and is not 'denied) in the corroborative Ins- 
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tance that is cited *;—while the‘annulment’ is restricted to 
some particular case of that concomitance; aDd it is quite 
possible for the concomitance, that is recognised in a general 
way, to be explained, or justified, with reference to some 
particular case other than the one to which the ‘Annulment’ 
refers. Thus then, what the ‘annulment’ in regard to a parti¬ 
cular case does is to lead to the inference of the fact of the pre¬ 
sence, in the concomitance recognised in a general way, of 
vitiating adventitious circumstances,—this inference being 
based on the fact that no ‘annulment’ is possible until there is 
some such circumstance vitiating the concomitance; that the 
presence of vitiating circumstances is inferred from ‘annulment’ 
is supported by the assertion of old writers also, who have de¬ 
clared—that ‘whether the vitiating circumstance is inferred from 
annulment , or from other causes, it does not make any differ¬ 
ence*. [Thus then the ‘annulment’only leads to the infer¬ 
ence of conditions that vitiate the invariable concomitance, 
and it is, in no way, identical with the actual absence of such 
concomitance , which latter constitutes an ‘Untrue* Probans]. 
Another great authority on Nyaya (Vachaspati Mishra) 
bolds that all that the Annulment’ does is to obstruct, like 
‘Neutralisation’, the operation of the Probans leading ta the 
desired conclusion; and honce, even when there is ‘annulment’, 
all that happens is that being thus obstructed, the Probans 
is unable to lead to a certain definite conclusion ; and thus the 
‘annulment’ becomes a fallacy or defect, which is entirely in¬ 
dependent of the vitiation of the invariable concomitance, as 
well as of the notion of the absence of the Probans in the 
Subject, (both of which latter constitute the ‘Untrue’ Probans). 

° As for example hi the .case of the reasoning ‘Fire is cold because it is a caused 
effect, like Water’,—though there is a cognition of the 'absence of cold in the Fire, 
wherein the character of the effect , is present, yet this docs not mean the absoluto 
rejection of tho concomitance between ‘presence of cold’ and ‘the character of an 
effect’, as his concomitance iH still recognised as present in the case of Water, which 
iB cited as the corroborative instance. 
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(P. 422) (506) “ Thus then we come to the conclusion 
that we have the fallacy of the ‘Untrue’ Probans only in 
three cases—(1) when the Probaus is not recognised as 
concomitant with the Probandum, (2) when the Probans is 
not recognised as subsisting in the Subject, and (3) when 
the Probans is not known at all; and in all other cases— 
where there is put forward, either some such fact as leads to 
the inference of the presence of deficiencies in the concomi¬ 
tance, or a neutralising Probans to the contrary,—we have 
fallacies which are entirely different from that of the * Un¬ 
true Probans’ [and hence it is not right, as the Siddhantin 
has asserted in para. 499, that all fallacies are included in 
the ‘ Untrue ’ Probans]. 

(507) “ Against the above explanation of the Logician 
the following objection may be raised:—You admit that 
Inconclusiveness, Fallibility, Neutialisation and Annulment are 
distinct from the fallacy of the ‘Untrue’ Probans (simply 
because these are indicative of such discrepancies as the 
absence of concomitance and the rest, which latter constitute 
the ‘ Untrue’ Probans);—why cannot you, for similar rea¬ 
sons, regard, as distinct fallacies, all those circumstances 
which are indicative of,—and lead to the recognition of, 
—the presence of adventitious adjuncts (vitiating the in¬ 
variable concomitance) and so forth ? The Logician’s 
reply to this would be that as regards Inconclusiveness and 
the rest, it is found that they invariably lead to the inference 
of (and hence they are sure indications of) the absence of 
concomitance; and as such they have been regarded as 
distinct;—as regards the presence of adventitious adjuncts 
and similar discrepancies, these are often found to be appre¬ 
hended by means of Perception also *: and hence they are 
not recognisable by means of Inference only; nor is there 

»E. g. In the Reasoning ‘Water is odorous b.sause it is solid’—where the absence 
of Bolidity is known by Perception. 
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anything that is found to invariably lead to their being 
inferred. In answer to this the Opponent will argue as 
follows :—In the case of such subjects as are not amenable 
to Perception, the presence of adventitious adjuncts &c. would 
certainly be cognised by means of inference only; and those 
conditions or circumstances that would lead to such inference 
will, by your hypothesis, have to be accepted as distinct 
fallacies (even though these conditions may not lead to the 
inference of the presence of adventitious adjuncts, in all 
cases of such presence); because as a matter of fact Incon¬ 
clusiveness and the rest also do not lead to the inference of 
the absence of invariable concomitance in all cases of such 
absence (because according to the Logician himself in some 
cases the absence is inferred from the inconclusiveness of the 
Probans, in some cases from the neutralisation of the Probans, 
and so od) [and yet each of these has been accepted as a 
distinct fallacy]. And thus the number of fallacies comes 
to be more than five (accepted by the Logician). It is not 
right to argue thus, the Logician replies; because in the 
case of inconclusiveness and the rest, we find that each of 
them is capable of being expressed by means of one compre¬ 
hensive word (which takes in all the diverse circumstances 
that constitute that particular defect); while in the case of 
the circumstances that would lead to the inference of the 
adventitious adjunct &c., they are not found capable of being 
thus comprehensively expressed; it would therefore be necess¬ 
ary to mention each of these diverse circumstances separately; 
and as these circumstances would bo innumerable, no such dis¬ 
tinct mention would be possible. Later on (para. 509) we 
shall point out further reasons why these circumstances have 
not been mentioned as distinct fallacies. 

(508) “ The following objection may bo raised against tho 
main positi tn of tho Logician:—You assort that Inconclusiveness 
and tho rest are rogardod as distinct fallacies because tlioy lead 
to the inference of the absence of concomitance ;—but this is not 
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quite right; because what would actually prevent the valid 
inference of the Probandum from the valid cognition of the 
Probans, which is invariably concomitant with the Proban¬ 
dum and resides in the Subject, is the absence of these two 
conditions (of the Probans being concomitant with the Pro¬ 
bandum, and subsisting in the Subject); and when an infer¬ 
ence is made impossible by a certain condition, it is this 
condition that should be represented as the fallacy attaching 
to the reasoning,—the expression being in the form ‘in this 
case we do not find such and such conditions which are 
necessary for the inference’. And as a matter of fact, 
apart from the two conditions—of the invariable concomi¬ 
tance of the Probans with the Probandum and its sub¬ 
sistence - in the Subject—there is no other cause for the 
appearance of Inference, with regard to which a nega¬ 
tive concomitance could be shown.* Hence all that can 
be said with regard to Inconclusiveness and the rest is 
that they are the causes that lead to the apprehension 
of the real defects or fallacies in Inference [these real 
defects being the two conditions mentioned above]; and 
they cannot themselves be regarded as ‘defects’. And even 
though they are indicative of the main defects, they can never 
bespoken of as‘defects’, except as dependent upon (and indi¬ 
cative of) the main defects; —and under the circumstances, it 
would be correct to put forward as the real defects in the infer¬ 
ence, only those main defects,—and not such other indirect 
defects as ‘inconclusiveness’, ‘fallibility’ and the rest. And 
thus the Sutra of Gautama, wherein he has enunciated 
the five fallacies, turns out to be absolutely meaningless. 

°If we regard absence of Inconclusiveness as such a cause of luference, although 
we might be able to say ‘where there is absence of inconclusiveness, we have Infer¬ 
ence'/ we could not assert its obverse—‘where the absence of inconclusiveness is not 
— i.e, where the Probans is inconclusive—we have no inference'; because what 
actually obstructs the inference is not the inconclusivencss of the Probans, but the 
absence of its concomitance, &c.; and hence it is these latter, and not anything else, 
that could be rightly regarded as a ‘fallacy’. 
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(509) “To the. above 6bjection the Logician makes the 
following reply:—It is quite true that it is only what actually 
obstructs the free operation of the inferential process, or the 
absence of concomitance, which form the real direct defects 
of Inference,—and ‘contradiction’, ‘neutralisation’, ‘incon¬ 
clusiveness’, &c., are regarded as defects only as leading to 
the apprehension of the main defectsyet in those cases 
with reference to which ‘contradiction’ and the rest have 
been mentioned as indicating' the main defects,—if, for the 
sake of brevity, we mentioned as defects, only the absence of 
concomitance and of subsistence in the Subject, as the defects of 
the inference,—we could never know the reason (why they 
invalidate the inference);* whereas when ‘inconclusiveness’ and 
the rest are pointed out, the absence of concomitance, fyc. } 
become implied thereby as a matter of course; as it is 
known full well that unless there is some such defect as the 
absence of real concomitance, §c., the Probans cannot be regard¬ 
ed as ‘inconclusive’ and so on;—just as when we say .‘such 
and such a man is taller than this man’, it is implied, as a 
matter of course, that ‘this man is shorter than that other 
man’; and for the purpose of comprehending this latter 
fact, it is not necessary Co mention anything else;—exactly 
in the same manner, if we say ‘smoke is present even 
when fire is absent' [thereby pointing out the vyabhichara 
or * failing’ in the Probans], we imply, as a matter of 
course,, that ‘smoke is not invariably concomitant with fire’; 
because it is not possible that the smoke should be invariably 
concomitant with fire, and yet be present where fire is 
not. This also is the further reason for not mentioning, 
as distinct fallacies, all those endless circumstances that are 

°For instance in the inference, ‘Sound is eternal, because it is cognisable*, it does 
not satisfy us only to bo told that there is no invariable concomitance between cog- 
nisability and eternality , until we are told further that there arc many cognisable 
things that are not eternal; which latter points out the vyabihch&ra or failing in the 
desired concomitance. 
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merely indicative of the presence of adventitious vitiating 
conditions in the case of imperceptible objects &o.;—whose 
not being mentioned we pointed, out (in para. 507) as being 
due to their endless number, (and for which we promised 
to point out another reason also). That is to say, those 
circumstances which are indicative of the vitiating, do not, 
by themselves, suffice to indicate these conditions; because 
to a person who is not already cognisant of the concomitance 
between those circumstances and the vitiating conditions, until 
this concomitance is pointed out to him, it is quite possible 
that the said circumstances may not indicate the vitiating 
conditions at all [and hence it is that these cannot by them¬ 
selves be regarded as distinct fallaciesj. In the case of the 
apprehension of Inconclusioeness, &c., on the other hand, for 
the purpose of indicating the absence of invariable concomi - 
tancei.it is not necessary, in the case of any thoughtful person, 
to point out anything else.” 

Such in brief is the statement of the Purvapaksa, by the 
Logician (begun in para. 500). 

[To the above Purvapaksa of the Logician, taking objection to the 
inclusion of all Fallacies under the Untrue Probans , and the consequent 
rejection of all these, by the rejection of this one fallacy,—the Ve^antin 
offers the following answer.] 

(510) To the above defence of the definition of the 
fallacy of the ‘Untrue Probans’, we make the following 
rejoinder:—By the above disquisition what sort of definition 
of the ‘Untrue Probans ’ do you seek to establish ? If you 
mean to define it as ‘that which is not rightly known as 
invariably concomitant with the Probandnm, or as subsisting 
in the Subject’,—then we ask whether or not this definition 
applies to the ‘ Contradictory ’ and other fallacious Probans 
also. If it does nob apply to these,—that is to say, if the 
characteristic mentioned in the definition does not reside in 
them,—then it comes to this that these other fallacious 
Probans are really such as are ‘rightly kuown as invariably 
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concomitant with the Probandum and as subsisting in the 
Subject,’ [which is absurd; as a matter of fact, no fallacious 
Probans can have this character, which, as a rule, belongs 
only to‘the right sort of Probans]. If, on the other hand, 
the characteristic mentioned in the "definition does reside in 
these other Fallacious Probans, then all these become included 
in the ‘Untrue Probans’. If, even on their answering to 
its definition, they be not included in the ‘Untrue Probans’, 
—then in that case the definition must be regarded as "too 
wide* (applying to what is not meant to be included in it). 

(511) In order to meet this difficulty, the Logician re¬ 
states the definition in a somewhat different form :—“ That 
Probans is called ‘Untrue’ against which one could urge 
directly, the three facts that it is not rightly known, that 
it is not invariably concomitant with the Probandum and 
that it does not subsist in the Subject [the Contradictory 
and other kinds of Fallacious Probans being mere indicators 
of this latter character, which, therefore, cannot be attributed 
to them directly; and thus the definition will not apply to 
those other kinds of Fallacious Probans]”. This, in the 
first place, would be a definition entirely different from that 
originally propounded; [and this involves a Pratijna-hani, 
‘abandoning of position’, on your part]; and secondly, in reality 
even this definition is not quite correct, because when with 
regard to an ‘Untrue Probans’, the only objection brought for¬ 
ward is the want or absence of its invariable concomitance 
with the Probandum,—we find that, in this case, there are 
not brought, against it, collectively the three discrepancies— 
(a) the absence of its invariable concomitance, (6) its non¬ 
subsistence in the Subject, and (c) its being not rightly cog¬ 
nised; and as such this particular Untrue Probans would 
not bo an ‘ Untrue Probans ’ at all because tho definition 
speaks of all the three facts being urged against the 
Probans]. In tho s..rao manner, by taking oacli of 
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the three factors of the definition, we can Bhow that 
the definition is objectionable, [That is to say, that 
Probans against which would be urged the single fact 
of its not subsisting in the Subject, could not be spoken 
of as * Untrue ', because all the three facts would 
not be urged against it ; and so forth].* The 
Logician, with a view to escape from this predica¬ 
ment, explains his definition further :— “ What we 

mean is that each of the factors mentioned in the defini¬ 
tion constitutes, by itself, the definition of the * Untrue 
Probans so that we would define the ‘ Untrue ’ Probans 
as that against which we would directly urge the fact 
of its not being rightly known as invariably concomi¬ 
tant ;—and also as that against which the fact of its not 
subsisting in the Subject could be directly urged.” [The 
two forming distinct definitions.] In that case, we reply, 
the former definition would not include that ‘ Untrue * 
Probans which would answer to the second definition; 
nor would the second definition include that which could 
answer to the first definition ; and thus neither of the two 
definitions including all cases of the ‘ Untrue * Probans, 
both definitions should have to be rejected as * too narrow*. 
You will perhaps urge, in answer to this, that, each of the 
two definitions is meant only to apply to particular cases 


°For instance, (1)—in the reasoning—‘he is dark because be is Mitra’s child ’— 
the only fallacy that is urged against is that the concomitance between ‘ being Mi- 
tra’s child 9 and ‘ being dark 9 is not invariable, being due, in some cases, to the 
adventitious circumstance of Mifcra having fed upon certain vegetables. This 
is an instance of the 1 Untrue Probana * ; but it could no longer be so, under 
the proposed definition ; because the two factors are not urged against the reason¬ 
ing ;-(2) similarly in the case of another instance of the 1 Untrue Pro¬ 

bans ’—* the sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus ’—the only defect pointed 
out is that there being no such thing as the * sky-lotus’, there is no Subject in which 
the Probans (‘ being lotus ’) can subsist ; and the other two defects are not urged ; — 
(3) lastly, with regard to the reasoning 4 sound is eternal because it is visible *— 
the only defect urged is that ‘ visibility of Sound * is something that can never be 
rightly known. 
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of * Untrue Probans ’; and as neither is intended to apply 
to all cases, there i3 nothing wrong if the definitions fail to 
include one another. But this will not be quite right; 
because so long as you have not been able to supply a gene* 
ral definition applying to all cases of ‘Untrue Probans’ 
how can any particular definition be possible ?* 

(512) The Logician, in answer to the above, proposes 
the required ‘ general definition “ The general definition 
required would be that the Untrue Probans, is that against 
which we can bring the charge of its being wanting in 
that essential factor which is the distinctive cause of the 
Inference [this essential factor consisting of the aforesaid 
concomitance with the Probandum, presence in the Subject 
and being rightly cognised[.” This definition will not be 
correct; because the said charge can be brought against the 
‘ Neutralised Probans ’ also, against which the presence of 
a neutralising Probans can be urged. [Because the absence 
of a neutralising Probans to the contrary Is also an essen¬ 
tial factor in the cause of inference]; and thus the defini¬ 
tion becomes * two wide ’, being applicable to the * Neutra¬ 
lised ’ Probans also. In order to. escape from this difficulty, 
you will perhaps qualify your definition by adding that what 
is urged against it should be the want or deficiency in 
the essential positive cause of the Inference [hereby ex¬ 
cluding the Neutralised Probans,, against which is urged 
the fact that a neutralising Probans is available ; that is 
there is no fulfilment of the condition that there should be 
no neutralising Probans ; and this is a negative element in 
what brings about the Inference, while concomitance with 
the Probandum, &c., are all positive elements]. Bat in that 
case the definition would* fail to include that form of the 
Untrue Probans against which can be urged the fact that it is 


• Ifcjis only after wo have formed so.ne general idea of a thing that thert it any 
occasion for aeoking after information a* to detail*. 
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not free from adventitious vitiating conditions ;—that is the 
Probans is wanting in that essential feature which consists 
in its being free from such conditions ; and this freedom from 
such conditions means that such conditions are not 'present■> 
and as this would be a negative element in what leads to the 
Inference, the definition cannot apply to this Probans 
[and yet this is one of the kinds of Probans which the Lo¬ 
gician particularly classes under the * Untrue Probans ’]. 
And further this definition would fail also to include the 
Svarupasiddha Probans,—that Probans whose very form i 3 
not rightly known; because the fact that that very thing which 
brings about the cognition should itself be rightly known is a 
positive feature essential in the bringing about of all kinds 
of cognition (and not in that of Inferential cognition only); 
consequently the absence of the right cognition of what leads 
to the cognition would be a defect common to all cognitions; and 
hence that against which this circumstance would be urged 
would not be included under your definition [ because the de¬ 
finition insists upon the absence of what forms the distinctive 
cause of Inference only]. In order to meet this, the definition 
is re-stated in another form :—“ The untrue Probans is that 
against which directly there is urged the fact of its not being 
rightly known as being concomitant with the Probandum and 
as subsisting in the Subject. [So that it is not that the Probans 
is simply not known, which would apply to all kinds of defective 
cognitions, but it is not known, as concomitant &c., &c., which 
can apply to defective inferential cognitions only; ].” But 
even so the definition is not a true one, being * too narrow 
because the case of a Probans against which is urged the 
absence of the right cognition of only its concomitance with 
the Probandum, or of the right cognition of only its pre¬ 
sence in the Subject [and not of both conditions combined, 
as the proposed definition lays down], would not be in¬ 
cluded in your definition; because even though in reality 
tuo absence of the right cognition of concomitance may 
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of ‘ Untrue Probans ’; and as neither is intended to apply 
to all cases, there i3 nothing wrong if the definitions fail to 
include one another. But this will not be quite right; 
because so long as you havs not been able to supply a gene* 
ral definition applying to all cases of ‘Untrue Probans * 
how can any particular definition be possible ?* 

(512) The Logician, in answer to the above, proposes 
the required * general definition “ The general definition 
required would be that the Untrue Probans, is that against 
which we can bring the charge of its being wanting in 
that essential factor which is the distinctive cause of the 
Inference [this essential factor bonsisting of the aforesaid 
concomitance with the Probandum, presence in the Subject 
and being rightly cognised[.” This definition will not be 
correct; because the said charge can be brought against the 
‘ Neutralised Probans ’ also, against which the presence of 
a neutralising Probans can be urged. [Because the absence 
of a neutralising Probans to the contrary Is also an essen¬ 
tial factor in the cause of inference]; and thus the defini¬ 
tion becomes * two wide ’, being applicable to the * Neutra¬ 
lised ’ Probans also. In order to. escape from this difficulty, 
you will perhaps qualify your definition by adding that what 
is urged against it should be the want or deficiency in 
the essential positive cause of the Inference [hereby ex¬ 
cluding the Neutralised Probans,, against which is urged 
the fact that a neutralising Probans is available ; that is 
there is no fulfilment of the condition that there should be 
no neutralising Probans ; and this is a negative element in 
what brings about the Inference, while concomitance with 
the Probandum , &c., are all positive elements]. Bat in that 
case the definition would' fail to include that form of the 
Untrue Probans against which can be urged the fact that it is 


• Itjis only after wo ha*e formed eo.ne general idea of a thing that there it any 
occasion for seeking after information as to details. 
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not free from adventitious vitiating conditions ;—that is the 
Probans is wanting in that essential feature which consists 
in its being free from suck conditions ; and this freedom from 
such conditions means that such conditions are not present * 
and as this would be a negative element in what leads to the 
Inference, the definition cannot apply to this Probans 
[and yet this is one of the kinds of Probans which the Lo-. 
gician particularly classes under the ‘ Untrue Probans ’]. 
And further this definition would fail also to include the 
Svarupasiddha Probans,—that Probans whose very form i 3 
not rightly known; because the fact that that very thing which 
brings about the cognition should itself be rightly known is a 
positive feature essential in the bringing about of all kinds 
of cognition (and not in that of Inferential cognition only); 
consequently the absence of the right cognition of what leads 
to the cognition would be a defect common to all cognitions; and 
hence that against which this circumstance would be urged 
would not be included under your definition [ because the de¬ 
finition insists upon the absence of what forms the distinctive 
cause of Inference only]. In order to meet this, the definition 
is re-stated in another form :—“ The untrue Probans is that 
against which directly there is urged the fact of its not being 
rightly known as being concomitant with the Probandum and 
as subsisting in the Subject. [So that it is not that the Probans 
is simply not known, which would apply to all kinds of defective 
cognitions, but it is not known, as concomitant &c., &c., which 
can apply to defective inferential cognitions only ; ].” But 
even so the definition is not a true one, being ' too narrow 
because the case of a Probans against which is urged the 
absence of the right cognition of only its concomitance with 
the Probandum, or of the right cognition of only its pre¬ 
sence in the Subject [and not of both conditions combined , 
as the proposed definition lays down], would not be in¬ 
cluded in your definition ; because even though in reality 
tuo absence of the right cognition of concomitance may 
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be there, yet this absence may not be actually urged , in 
view of there being no need for its being urged ; because 
for the purpose of indicating the fallaciousness of the in¬ 
ferential process in the shape of the defectiveness of its 
essential factors, it would be enough to indicate and urge 
the fact of there being no concomitance between the Probans 
and the Probandum (i. e., the absence of concomitance only); 
and hence there would be no need for the urging of the fur¬ 
ther absence of the right cognition of the Probans as con¬ 
comitant &c.; hence this case would not come under your 
definition (which lays down the urging of the absence of the 
right cognition of concomitance, and not of the absence of con¬ 
comitance only); and the definition thu3 becomes ‘too narrow. 

“ As a matter of fact, the absence of the qualification means 
the absence of the qualified also ; and hence the said objec¬ 
tion does not apply. [That is to say, the absence of concom¬ 
itance is a qualifying factor in the absence of right cognition 
of concomitance ; consequently wherever there is a notion of 
the former, it naturally implies the latter also ; as when 
there is actually no concomitance, there can not be a right 
cognition of such a concomitance]”. This is not right, 
we reply ; because if the qualified contains any thing over 
and above the qualification —if there is difference between 
the two—then there must be a difference between the 
absence of the two also. [ And in that case, the * ab¬ 
sence of concomitance' would not necessarily imply the 
‘ absence of the right cognition of concomitance ’; and 
this would make. the definition ‘ two narrow ’] ;—if, on 
the other, hand, the qualified is nothing more than the 
qualification, —if the two are absolutely identical,—then 
the absence of the qualified also would be nothing more 
than the absence of the qualification [t. e., the absence of 
the cognition of the concomitance would be the same as. 
the absence of concomitance;—hence, the definition would 
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come to be taken as laying down tbe absence of concom¬ 
itance only; and as such wo aid not apply to those cases 
"where the cognition is absent; so that the fallacy would 
be regarded as in force even when the absence of concom¬ 
itance is not actually known or detected] ; and if, in order 
to avoid this, the unqualified (cognition, pure and simple) 
were regarded, on the same grounds as above, as identical 
with the gualified ; then, in that case, ‘ the absence of the 
qualified, ( i. e., the absence of the cognition of concomi¬ 
tance) would come to mean both (the absence of concomi¬ 
tance, as well as the absence of cognition pure and simple); 
and thus there would be no comprehensiveness in the de¬ 
finition (it being unable to include some and exclude the 
rest). A further objection to which such a definition would 
be open would be that it would not apply to tbe ‘Unknown 
Probans’ in the case of inferences put forward for one’s own 
benefit (and not for bringing conviction to another person); 
as in this case there is no actual urging of the absence of 
concomitance, &c. [The enquirer detects the defect and is 
satisfied as to the fallaciousness; and he does not proceed 
to urge it] [and yet the definition insists upon this being 
urged or brought forwardj. 

{Page 429) (513). The Logician proposes his definition 
in another form :—“ The Untrue Probans is that directly 
against which it is possible to urge the objection that there 
is no knowledge of its being concomitant with the Proban- 
dum residing in the Subject; so that this definition would 
include all those cases where, even though the objection is 
not actually urged, there is a possibility of its being urged ; 
and with this the definition would cease to be too nar¬ 
rowThis definition also will not be right, we reply. 
Because what do you mean by saying that it is possible to 
urge the fallacy ? (a) Does it mean that it is possible mere¬ 
ly to indicate the actual form of the fallacy ? (5) or that it 
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is possible for the fallacy to have its truth reoognised 
through a valid means of knowledge ? (a) If it mean the for¬ 
mer, then, even in the case of the Inconclusive and other 
kinds of Fallacious Reason, it is possible for us to indicate 
or assert the fact of there being no concomitance (between 
the Probans and the Probandum) [and as such these other 
fallacies would become included under the definition of the 
* Untrue Probans (b) If it mean the latter, then,— 
if by ‘ directly * be meant * by Perception ’—then, even 
in the case of the * Contradictory Probans ’, it would, be 
possible,—according to the Logician’s theory that the ab¬ 
sence of a perceptible thing is cognisable by Perception— 
to recognise, or made to be recognised, by means of Percep¬ 
tion, the absence of the right cognition of the absence of 
concomitance* ; so that the definition would include the 
Contradictory Probans , and thus become ‘ too wide * ; and 
according to the Bhatta view that the absence of things is 
cognisable by a distinct means of cognition, the conditions 
laid down by the definition would not be fulfilled by any 
fallacy (not even by the Untrue Probans; as even in this 
case the absence of concomitance could not be recognised, 
or made to be recognised, by means of Perception) ; and 
thus the definition would become absolutely too narrow; 
in fact ‘impossible ’—not applying to any fallacy at all. In 
order to escape from this last predicament, the Logician 
explains that what is meant by the definition is that the 
absence of concomitan'ce with the Probandum, as well as the 
absence of subsistence in the Subject (and not only the absence 
of the cognition of these) should be cognisable by means of 
Perception [and thus in the case of the Inconclusive , Con¬ 
tradictory and other fallacious Reasons, even though ‘ the 
absence of the cognition of concomitance and subsistence in 
the Subject ’ would bo amenable to Perception by the mind, 


° Cognition, according to the Logician, being perceptible by the mind, the 
abitnet of cognition would also be amcuablo to meutal Perception. 
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the actual absence of the concomitance &o., is not perceptible; 
and hence these fallacies do not become included in the defini¬ 
tion]. This explanation cannot be accepted ; because the 
actual -words of the definition do not speak of the absence of 
concomitance and of subsistence in the Subject (as it only- 
mentions the absence of the cognition of concomitance &c.}; 
and if even in the absence of such words, we were to accept 
tbe view that such iB the intention of the words,—then [the 
definition coming to mean ‘ that with regard to which can 
be recognised by Perception the absence (1) of concomitance 
with the Probandum, (2) of subsistence in the Subject and 
(3) of the right .cognition of these],—if each of these three 
conditions were accepted as a complete definition by itself, 
then it would not include all cases of the ‘ Untrue Pro¬ 
bans ’ [as in everyone of these, we cannot recognise the ah- 
of concomitance, for instance] ; while if all the three condi¬ 
tions were taken collectively,—then, as there is no case of 
the Untrue Probans in which the absence of all three 
is cognisable,—the definition becomes an ‘impossible’ 
one, not applying to any case of the ‘ Untrue Probans. * 
And further, the definition making it necessary for the absence 
of concomitance &c. to be cognised by Perception, it would 
not apply at all to those cases where the Subject of the 
reasoning is not perceptible; in which case the absence of the 
Probans in the Subject could never be recognised by means 
of Perception.* If, in order to avoid this difficulty, the 
word * directly ’ of the definition be taken to mean ‘ indi- 
pendently of the inferential probans ’ [and not necessarily 
* by Perception * j the sense being that the absence of con¬ 
comitance &c. should be such as is recognisable without 
the help of inference],—then, in that case also, the same 

# Id the case of the arguments in regard to atoms , as these are not perceptible, 
the absence of any Probans in these would never be perceptible ; and hence in the 
case of arguments bearing upon suoh imperceptible things, the fallacy of the 1 Un¬ 
true Probans ' would never be possible. 
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objection would apply. [Because most of the imperceptible 
things, the Atom and the like, are such as are known by" 
means of Inference only ; and also because absence is not held 
either by the Logician Or by the Bhatta to be cognised by 
means of Inference]. 

[Page 431] (514). "With a view to escape from the above 
difficulties, the Logician states the definition in another 
form;—“ That Probans is called * Untrue ’ with regard 
to which there can be urged the absence of the right cog¬ 
nition of its concomitance with the Probandum and subsistence 
in the Subject;—this urging being done without the putting 
forward, as proving that absence, of any such character or 
fact as is not connected with the proving of anything else.’’* 
Even this will not be right, we reply; as even so the defi¬ 
nition becomes too wide. For instance, in the case of the 
Contradictory Probans also, it is possible to detect the pre¬ 
sence of adventitious conditions vitiating the concomitance, 
even in the absence of arguments or facts being put for¬ 
ward in proof of the presence of the Ptobans in substrates 
where the Probandum is entirely absent [which arguments 
are meant to prove, in the case of the Contradictory Pro- 
bans, the absence of concomitance ; and the not putting 
forward of which arguments is intended by the Logician to 
distinguish the * Untrue * from the ‘Contradictory ’ Pro- 
banS.J That the absence of such arguments is regarded by 
the Logician as indicative of the absence of true concomi¬ 
tance, just as well as of the * Contradictory ’ character of 
the Probans, is proved by the following declaration of Udaya- 
nacharya^' That Probans, in whose support ( i . e, in 
support of whose presence in well-recognised substrates of 
the Probandum, and absence in those substrates where the 

° So that this definition would not apply to tho Contradictory or Inconclusive 
Probans : as in the case of all these, it is necessary to put forward the fact of 
contradiction which, not conuocted with the proving ot any thing else, i« meant 
to prove the mistaken character of the concomitance. 
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Probandum never subsists) no arguments are available, is 
absolutely no use (t. e., is entirely devoid of that invariable 
concomitance with the Probandum which leads to the 
inference)’. And all such F.-obans— the Contradictory , the 
Inconclusive and the rest—-would thus come to be included 
in your definition of the Untrue Probans. The Logician 
objects to the above—“The fact of the Probans not 
being amenable to such arguments is also a reason which 
proves the absence of the right cognition of concomitance 
and subsistence in the Subject, without having- anything 
to do with the proving of anything else [and as the 
not putting forward of such a reason is a necessary condition 
in our definition of the Untrive Probans, how can this in 
elude the Contradictory and Inconclusive Probans, in whose 
case it is necessary to indicate the absence of such arguments ?].” 
This is not right, we reply; as in that case, like the Contra¬ 
dictory Character and Inconclusiveness, the being not amenable 
to the aforesaid arguments will have to be regarded as a dis¬ 
tinct fallacy by itself. 

(515) In answer to the above objections, the Logician 
offers the following explanation :—“It may be that 
the fallacy put forward in the form you suggest would be 
the same as the ‘Untrue Probans’; but when it is put 
forward in a form in which the defect of the Probans indica¬ 
ted is that of its being concomitant with the contradictory of 
the Probandum (and not as being not concomitant with the 
Probandum ), it becomes the fallacy of ‘Contradictory Probans’. 
And as a matter of fact, all that, determines a distinction 
among fallacies is the way in which they are put forward; 
and there is no absolute difference among them, as there is 
between the ‘cow’ and the ‘horse’; all that is meant by re¬ 
garding one fallacy as different from another is that the way 
in which one is out forward is not the same as that in which 
the other is indicated; just as between the character of the 
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‘means’ and that of the ‘object’ of cognition, there is no 
absolute distinction (one and the same thing, e.g. the sense- 
organ, being both);—the only distinction lying in the fact 
that tho form in which it is the ‘means’ is not the same 
in which it is the ‘object’ of cognition. [That is, it is as lead¬ 
ing to the cognition of colour that the Bye is regarded as the 
‘means of cognition’, and it'is as being known itself, being 
seen by others for instance, that it is the ‘object of cogni¬ 
tion’].” This explanation also, we reply, is not right. 
Because in any case it is necessary for you to explain in what 
form the fallacy becomes one of ‘Untrue Probans’. Cer¬ 
tainly not in the form mentioned in the definition offered by 
you; as it is just possible that the ‘absence of the right cognition 
of the invariable concomitance’, in the case of what you intend 
to be the Untrue Probans, may be urged in a form that 
is exactly suited to the indicating of the Contradictory Pro¬ 
bans. *—nor is it ever possible to indicate the ‘Untrue 
Probans’ except in some form or other (which would be 
identical with the other Fallacies);—nor lastly, will it be righ t 
to introduce into the definition of the Untrue Probans a 
qualification to tho effect that the fallacy should be cap¬ 
able of being indicated in one of those forms (that would 
be the same as urging the fact of the Probans being ‘contra¬ 
dictory’ &c.), and thereupon base the distinction of the ‘Un¬ 
true’ from the other kinds of fallacious Probans [so that 
that which would be urged in one of those forms would be 
called the ‘Untrue’, and that which, even though present 
in one of those same forms, is not indicated in that form, 
would be called the ‘Contradictory’, and so forth] ;—[ this 
would not be right, because, such a definition of the ‘Un¬ 
true Probans’ would not apply to the Probans in the case 
of inferences for the benefit of one’s own satisfaction; for 

* Wlicnovor a probans is pointed out to bo ‘Untrue’, it must be pointed out 
in a way which would come to tho same thing as to say that it is either ‘Contradic¬ 
tory’ or ‘Fallible’ or ‘Neutralised* or ‘Annulled*. 
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in the case of such inferences, the fallacies are only felt and 
noticed by the reasoner, and are not actually urged or indi¬ 
cated in any form"|. You will.not be able to escape from 
these difficulties-by substituting, in your definition of the 
‘Untrue Probans’, the clause ‘which is actually urged’ in 
plac.e of ‘which is capable of being urged’. For, we have 
already pointed out that in cases where one brings forward 
the fallacy in the form of the concomitance being due to some 
adventitious circumstance, the fact of ‘the absence of the 
right cognition of the absence of concomitance* is not urged; 
for the simple reason that it is not at all necessary to do so; 
and as in all such cases the said ‘absence’ would not be actu¬ 
ally urged (even though it is quite capable of being urged ], 
your definition would not include these cases. 

(516) The above arguments also serve to set aside the 
definition (implied in Nyaya-Sutra 1, 2, 49) of the ‘Untrue 
Probans’ a3 ‘that which is similar to the Probandum’*. As 
this ‘similarity to the Probandum ’ may be either one on some 
definite specified point, or only similarity in a vague indefi¬ 
nite form; if it be the latter, anything and everything,—all 
kinds of Probans, fallacious and non-fallacious alike—would 
have some sort of a ‘similarity to the Probandum’ [e. g. the 
Probans will always be ‘similar to the Probandum’ in that 
it is cognisable, in that it exists, and so forth] [and thus in 
this case, the definition would become ‘too wide’] ;—then as 
for any definite specified point of ‘similarity to the Probandum’ 
the indication of every such point would only be in one or the 
other of the several forms (of the statement of the ‘Untrue’ 
character of the Probans) already noticed (and rejected above). 

(517) In the case of all other attempted definitions of 
the ‘Untrue Probans’, one or the other of the above-men¬ 
tioned discrepancies will be found to be present, and may 

° The Bense of the definiuon is that the Probans is held to be ‘Untrue’ only 
when it is as uncertain and doubtful as the Probandum itself. 
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be urged; and there is no need of entering into further 
details. 

[B. Having ehown the impossibility of explaining the ‘untrue 7 
Probans, the. Author proceeds to show that no adequate definition of the 
‘Contradictory Probans 7 is available]. 

(518) Then again, from among the qualifications that 
you have introduced into tfie definition of the ‘Untrue 
Probans’, one (i. e. the qualification that ‘the Probans is not 
invariably concomitant with the Probandum, and that it 
does not subsist in the Subject’) serves the purpose of exclud¬ 
ing all those Probans which ^ lead to right conclusions ; but 
what is it that is meant to be excluded by the other quali¬ 
fications ? “ Some qualifications exclude the Contradictory, 

and some the other kinds of the fallacious Probans”—answers 
the Logician. "What, we ask, do you mean by the ‘Con¬ 

tradictory Probans’ ? Some people (Udayanacharya, among 
others) have declared that that Probans is called ‘Contradic¬ 
tory’ which is found to be invariably concomitant with the 
viparita, or contradictory, of the Probandum. Now, by saying 
that the Probans is ‘concomitant with the contradictory of 
the Probandum ,’ all that is meant is that there is some sort 
of a concomitance or companionship between the two,—this 
concomitance being defined by the Logician as a relationship 
which is either absolutely universal, or is not due to adventi¬ 
tious circumstances, orjs natural;—and such being the case, 
your definition of the ‘Contradictory Probans’ would come to 
this, that the Probans coexsists with tho absence of the Pro¬ 
bandum,—this ‘coexistance’ qualified as above, [t. e. being 
regarded as a relationship which is either absolute or not 
due to adventitious circumstances, or natural] ;—and in that 
case, inasmuch as the mere fact of the Probans being con¬ 
sistent with the absence of tho Probandum would suffice to 
vitiate the capacity of the former to lead to a valid conclus¬ 
ion, it would be enough to mention this much alono ar consti¬ 
tuting the definition of the ‘Contradictory Probans’; and the 
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introducing of any further qualifications would be absolutely 
useless. And in that case this Contradictory ^ Probans 
would be the same as the ‘ Inconclusive or Fallible Probans 
(which latter also is coexistent with the absence of t e 
Probandum\ 

(519) The Logician explains—“Even though the ‘Con¬ 
tradictory’ and the ‘Inconclusive’ Probans, are both related to 
(i. e. coexistent with) the absence of the Probandum, yet, as a 
matter of fact, it is only the’,relationship of the ‘Contradictory 
Probans’ that is natural, and not adventitious [i. e. while t le 
‘inconclusive’ Probans is merely found to be consistent through 
some adventitious co-existence, in certain cases, with the ab¬ 
sence of the Probandum, the co-cxistence of the ‘Contradictory 
Probans ' with this absence is constant, natural; and this 
is what is meant by introducing the qualification that the 
concomitance of these is ‘ invariable ’, ‘ universal ’, ‘ not due 
to adventitious circumstances’, and so forth ; and thus 
the qualifications are not superfluous] ;-and it is with a 
a view to this fact that the * Contradictory ’ Probans has 
been put forward as distinct from the ‘Inconclusive’ Probans.” 
•This is not right, we reply: as we have already refuted 
this by pointing out that, even though, as a matter of fact, 
this difference between the two (kinds of fallacious Probans) 
exists, yet it would not be right to put this forward in the 
definition of the fallacy [as even without this distin¬ 
guishing feature the Probans would be fallacious] ; and 
that as° such, it is as well that it should not be mentioned 
at all. For instance, when with regard, to the ‘ Contrad ic- 

o.g Jund is eternal, because it is an elUrt ’ is an example of the‘contradictory ’ 
probane ; temp an effect being contrary to eicrnaUty. What is the meaning of tins 
fceiny an effect being contradictory to eternalUy t U only meansU* the c tara ter 
of effect is not concomitant with eternalii,j-\l ia concomitant with Us opposite, 
‘non-eternalitySo the contradiction lies only in the absence of concomitance, 
which is exactly the condition thnUvitiates the ‘ Inconclusive probans. So m 
reality, there is no difference between ‘the contradictory ’ and the ‘ mconclns.ve* 

probans. 
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tory Prebans ’, it is asserted that ‘ this Probans cannot es¬ 
tablish this conclusion, because it is contradictory to the 
Probandum ’, —if we come to consider what is the mean¬ 
ing of the Probans being ‘ contradictory it will' become 
clear that the distinction is absolutely uncalled for. 

(520) On similar grounds, there would be no room for 
any such distinction being draw,n between the two, as that 

_while the ‘ Inconclusive Probans ’ is vitiated by the fact of 

its rendering the Probandum ( i.e . the conclusion) only doubtful, 
the * Contradictory Probans ’ is regarded as fallacious be¬ 
cause it establishes, and brings about the definite certain cog¬ 
nition of, the absence of the Probandum (i.e. tbe contrary of 
the conclusion). There is no room for this distinction, we 
say, because the only defect that there can be in a Probans 
is that it is wanting in that which establishes the conclusion; 
and ‘ invariable concomitance ’ (of the Probans and the 
Probandum) alone is ‘that which establishes the conclusion ” 
consequently, in regard to every defective or fallacious 
Probans, all that need be pointed out is that it is wanting 
in invariable concomitance, (with the desired Probandum)', 
and that it is so wanting is indicated by pointing out 
that it is present where the Probandum is definitely known 
to be absent. Because for the purpose of showing a Pro¬ 
bans to bo fallacious we have to show either that there is 
no invariable concomitance which would lead to the con¬ 
clusion, or that (even though there may be such a concomi. 
tance) it is not known; and in showing this it is to be point¬ 
ed out either that there is a doubt as to the concomitance, 
or that there is a definite and certain recognition of concomi¬ 
tance to the contrary ; and when this doubt and certain re¬ 
cognition are put forward,-if the question arises as to wheneb 
these two ariso, tho only explanation available is that the 
doubt with regard to tho concomitance arises from the per¬ 
ception of tho presonce of the Probans in some place or 
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places where the Probahdum is known to be absent,— 
and the certain cognition of concomit& nc ® to the contrary 
arises from the perception of the fact that whenever the 
Probans is present it is only when the Probandum is absent; 
and such being the case, it would be much simpler to put 
forward the mere fact of the- Probans being present where 
the Probandum is absent (which is found to be the factor 
that is common to both the aforesaid Doubt and Certain 
Cognition); because it is this fact alone which serves to in¬ 
dicate the absence of concomitance as well as the absence of 
the right cognition of this concomitance (which two forms of 
absence are what constitute the sole defect in the Probans), 
and there is no need of putting forward any thing else. 
It might be argued that—“ Even though what is actually 
put forward is merely the presence of the Probans where the 
Probandum is absent, yet this would necessarily imply the 
constancy or otherwise of its presence (t. e., as to whether the 
Probans is present only in places where the Probandum is 
absent, or in some cases it is present when this latter is absent); 
—just as, for instance (1) where the various conjugational 
forms are used, though what is actually denoted is merely 
the relation of the action with a definite point of time, past 
present or future, yet there is an implication of the par¬ 
ticular points of time also,-or (2) when the declensional 

forms are used, though what is actually expressed is only 
the character of the Nominative and the rest, yet there is 

an implication of gender and number also,-or (3) when 

we pronounce the judgment * the hill is fiery,’ though what 
is meant to be expressed i3 the mere relationship between 
the hill and the fire, yet there is an implication of the 
fact of the hill being the object qualified and the fire the 
qualifying adjunct ; and so forth But no Such impli¬ 

cation is possible in the case in question ; as in all the 
cases just cited, it so happens that even though what is im¬ 
plied is not actually meant to be expressed by the words, 
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yet there is an implication of them,—in.the first two cases, 
because they are necessary adjuncts of all words (whenever a 
word is used, if it is a noun, it must imply a certain gender and 
number, and if it is a verb, it must imply a definite point 
of time),—and in the last case, because the notion of the 
object and its qualification is a necessary adjunct of all re¬ 
lationships (whenever any relation between two things is 
expressed, it must jearry with it the notion of one thing 
being the object qualified, and of the other being what 

qualifies the former);-in the case in question on the 

other hand, if' the ‘ invariability ’ or * constancy ’ (of the 
presence of tho Probans whoro the Probandum is absent) 
is not actually meant to be denoted, then this would not in 
any way differ from the Inconclusive Probans ;—and if the 
* constancy ’ is actually meant to be denoted, then there i3 
no escape from the objections already urged above (para 
518). 

{Page 441) (521) Then again, unless one poiqts out 
and recognises the inconclusiveness of the Probans, he can 
not point out and recognise its contradictory ’ character : 
and thus depending as the contradiction does upon the in¬ 
conclusiveness, it is not right to regard it as a distinct defect ; 
specially as it is exactly analogous to the case of the 
qualification and the object qualified ; where unless the object 
qualified is indicated and recognised, there can be no indica¬ 
tion or recognition of it as qualified by a certain qualification. 
[That is to say, we can have no idea of the aforesaid ‘cons¬ 
tancy ’ unless we have an idea of the ‘presence of the Probans 
&c.’; and this latter idea being enough to stamp the reasoning 
as defective, because inconclusive, anything further in the 
same direction, would be entirely superfluous]. 

(522) To all similar cases wo may apply this same 
principle, that where the simple thing by itself is sufficiently 
effective, anv additional qualification is superfluous. For 
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instance, (1) when against a certain Probans the fallacy is 
indicated as consisting in its being ‘too wide*—and hence 
‘inconclusive’, and it comes to be explained as ‘ because the 
Probans i3 present in places where the Probandum is known 
to be present, and also where it is known to be absent ’; and 
here the indicating of its presence where the probandum is 
absent being enough to establish the defective character of 
the reasoning, it is entirely superfluous to add the fact of its 
presence where the Probandum is present, which is what is in¬ 
cluded in the qualifying phrase ‘too wide’;-(2) similar¬ 

ly , when the Probans is stigmatised as ‘too narrow’—and 
hence ‘inconclusive’ ;—(3) and lastly, when in such reasoning 
as ‘everything is a non-entity ; because it is knowable’ the 
probans is stigmatised as being ‘futile’, if we enquire what 
* futility ’ means we are told that ‘ it embodies an argument 
that involves self-contradiction and in this statement we 
find that it would be enough, for proving the defectiveness 
of the Probans, to state that it involves self-contradiction, —a 
circumstance which is common to futile as well as non-futile 
arguments; and it is entirely superfluous to add the clause ‘it 
embodies an argument’. 

(523) To revert to your definition of the ‘Contradictory 
Probans’ ;—it ha3 been defined (para. 518) as ‘ that which is 
invariably concomitant with the vij. arita, contradictory, of 
the Probandum —now what do you mean by this ‘contra¬ 
dictory of the Probandum ’? If it means the * abhava, nega¬ 
tion, of the Probandum’, then the definition fails to 
apply to that case where the Probandum itself is in the 
negative form, —in whioh case the ‘negation of the Pro¬ 
bandum’ would be in the form of an affirmation (the negation 
of the negative being an affirmation) [and thus what the 
Probans would be concomitant with would be the 
affirmation, and not the negation, of the Probandum]. 
“What the word * viparlta ’, ‘contradictory,’ means is 
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anything that ia contrary (to the Probandum) ; and both 
negation and affirmation can be ' contrary * to the Proban¬ 
dum (according as the Pr.obandum 'is in the affirmative or 
the negative form respectively) [and thus the definition 
would cover all cases of the Contradictory Probans].” 
This is not possible , we reply because what is meant by 

• affirmation ’ (presence) and ‘ negation ’ (absence) being 
‘ contrary ’ to each other is that the two cannot exist toge¬ 
ther;—that is, the two can never be present at the same time 
and place ; and this would mean that where the one exists 
the other does not exist; so that where there is ‘ affirmation ’ 
there can be no .‘negation’, and vice versa ; and the reason 
for this lies in the fact that one consists in the denial of the 

other;-and such being the case, the definition would no 

longer consist in the form of negation or affirmation (absence 
or presence) (but in the * aforesaid non-existence, or absence, 
off these)’, and if the definition is made to consist in the 
non-existence or absence of each of the two severally, 
then it becomes too narrow [as it fails to apply to 
all kinds of Probandum, negative as well as affirmative] ;— 
if on the other hand, the definition is made to consist in the 
non-existence of both collectively, then it becomes an impossi* 
ble definition (as Negation and Affirmation being mutually 
contradictory, it is never possible for both of these to be 
absent). Lastly, we shall show later on how it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible for the Logician to supply any adequate 
explanation for the ‘ Contradiction ’ or ‘Contrariness,’ between 
Negation and Affirmation. 

(C.) [From the refutation of the ‘Contradictory* Probans the Author 
leads on to the refutation of the ’Inconclusive’ Probans ; of which also no 
adequate explanation is possible]. 

(524) You have introduced into your definition of tho 

* Contradictory Probans,’ the word vyapta,’ ‘ invariably con¬ 
comitant ’;—what is it that is meant to be excluded by means 
of this qualification ? If it is tho ‘Inconclusive Probans’ 
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that is meant to be so excluded,—we ask, what is this ‘ In¬ 
conclusive Probans ’ ? What we mean by putting this ques¬ 
tion is that no adequate definition of this is available. For 
instance, it will not be right to define the ‘Inconclusive Pro¬ 
bans ’ as that which is savyabhichara- , * with failing,’ ‘fallible *; 
for if by this fallibility of the Probans is meant _ the 
fact that it subsists where the Probandum is absent, thoi 
in the first place, inasmuch as this is the case with the ‘Contra¬ 
dictory Probans ’ also, that definition would apply to this 
latter also (and thus become too wide) ;—and secondly,’...it 
■would- fail to apply to that Probans which is ‘ asadharana 
anaikantika,’ i.e., 'inconclusive because too specific’ [because 
this Probans by its very specific character resides only in the 
Subject, and so cannot subsist in a place inhere the Probandum 
is absent !]. If, on the other hand, it means that it does not 

subsist either where the Probandum is present or where it is 
absent, then it would not include those cases where the 
Probans is * common ’ or ' too wide * [in which the Probans 
subsists both where the Probandum is present and where it is 
absent]. 

(525) The Logician offers the following explanation 
“ What is meant by the ‘ fallibility ’ of the Probans is that 
it is common to both where the Probandum is present and 
where it is absent; this will include both kinds of the ‘ In 
conclusive Probans’—that which is ‘too wide or common’ as’ 
well as that which is ‘ too narrow or specific’; the former, be¬ 
cause it subsists in both in its positive form, and the latter be¬ 
cause it subsists therein in its negative form [the ‘ too wide 
Probans is actually present in both cases, where the Probandum 
is present and where it is absent; and the ‘ too narrow’ Probans 
is actually absent in both cases; yet both kinds may, in a 
way, be said to subsist in both; the only difference being in 
the form in which they subsist, one subsisting in its positive 
and the other in its neyaltv:, form] ;-and we do not mean 
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to specify either that the subsistence of both in both should 
bo in the positive form only, or that it should be in the negative 
form only; and thus both kinds of ‘ Inconclusive Probans’ 
become included in this definition. As for the third kind of 
* Inconclusive Probans’-—where there is no possibility of a 
corroborative instance,—e. g. in the reasoning ‘the thing in 
question is momentary, because it is an entity’ [where no corro¬ 
borative instance is possible, as there is no entity which is 
accepted by both parties to be momentary],— in this case there 
can be neither a ‘ sapalcsa ’ (where the Probandum is known 
by both parlies as present) nor a * vipaksa ’ (where the Proban¬ 
dum is known by both parties to be absent) ; and as such this 
Probans can very well be regarded as not subsisting in either 
the sapaksa or the vipaksa , and thus falling within the defini¬ 
tion, by being found to subsist in both in its negative form 
[ressembling, in this the * too specific’ Probans J. [Thus the 
explanation provided makes all the three kinds of ‘ incon¬ 
clusive ’ Probans fall within the definition.”] 

(526) This explanation has to be pondered over. Let us 
admit the explanation off-hand. But even so, the definition 
becomes too wide; as it includes the valid Probans—* smoke ’ 
for instance,—which though present in a place where the Pro¬ 
bandum, fire, is present, is not present in all such places ; 
because this also, being not present in all places where the 
Probandum is present, and also being not present in places 
where the Probandum is absent, can be said to ‘ subsist’, in 
its negative form, * in both, sapaksa and vipaksa’ [and thus it 
falls within .your definition]. If, in order to avoid this incon¬ 
gruity, you define the ‘ Inconclusive Probans ’ as that which 
subsists in all sapaksas and vipaksas — i.e. subsists in all 
cases where the Probandum is present, as well as in all cases 
where it is absentthen, you will certainly succeed in ex¬ 
cluding the case of the inferences from * smoke ’, which, being 
present in some sapaksas {i.e. being present in some places 
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where fire is present), cannot be said to subsist, in its nega¬ 
tive form inali sapaksas; but you will make your definition 
too ■ narrow in that case; as it will fail to app y to the case of 
the fallacious inference—* Sound is not eternal, because it is 
perceptible’—where the Probans, * perceptibility is found 
to be one that subsists, in its positive form , in only some 
sapaksas and vipaksas , and not in all. [For instance * percep¬ 
tibility’, though present in the non-eternal jar, is not present 
in the non-eternal gravity , which latter is only inferable; and 
though present in the 3 kasha which is not non-eternal, it is 
not present in Space and Time which also are not non-eternal ]. 
Thus in seeking to repair one part of your edifice, you 
make another part of it crumble to pieces ! Then again, as a 
matter of fact, even with your explanation, the definition does 
remain applicable to the valid Probans,—in the case of infer¬ 
ences from smoke for instance ; as the smoke also may 
be said to * subsist in all sapaksas and vipaksas'; because in 
those where it is present, it can be said to subsist in its 
positive form, while in those in which it is absent, it can be 
said to subsist in its negative form ; and you have distinctly 
declared that you do not mean to specify whether this subsis¬ 
tence is to be in the negative or in the positive form.* 

(527) Then again, we ask—in the phrase * subsisting in 
all sapaksas and vipaksas', is ‘all ’ meant to qualify only the 
sapaksas, or both tbe sapaksa and the vipaksa ? If both,— i.e 
if it is meant to qualify the vipaksa also—then, the definition 
becomes too narrow, failing to apply to the * too-wide in- 

* In the inference ‘ there is fire because there is smoke/ the kitchen and 
the red-hot iron-are * sapaksas’—where the Probandum, fire, is known to be present; 
smoke is present in the kitchen, where, therefore, it subsists in its positive form ; 
it is not present in the red-hot iron ; in this it subsists in its negative form. In the 
vipaksa —the water-tank, where the Probandum, fire, is known to be absent—the 
smoke is never present; and so also in all vipaksas ; thus in all these, it subsists in 
its negative form. Thus it is found to subsist, in one form or another in all sapaksas ' 

and vipaksas 
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conclusive Probans ’ in the reasoning ‘ the triad is made of such 
constituent parts as are themselves only gross products, 
because it is poa eased of gross or large dimensions, like the 
piece of cloth';—because though this Probans, * gross or large 
dimensions,’ is present in all sapaksas (being present in all cases 
of gross constitutent particles, the jar and the like), yet it is 
alsl^present in some vipaksas (for instance, in Time and Space, 
which are largo in their dimensions, but are not constituted by 
gross particles) (though it is also absent in some other vipak- 
sris; for instance in the atom, which is neither large in its 
dimension, nor made up of gross constituent particles). [Thus 
the Probans cannot be said to subsist, in its negative form, in 
all vipaksas]. If, on the other hand, you do not mean the 
* all ’ to qualify the vipaksa, —then your definition of the In¬ 
conclusive Probans comes to be * that which subsists in the 
vipaksa and in all sapaksas and this becomes too wide, inas¬ 
much as it includes the Contradictory Probans as found in the 
reasoning—* the Earth is eternal, because it is made up cons¬ 
tituent parts’; as this Probans is found to be present in some 
vipaksas [being present in the jar which is not eternal, though 
absent in Buddhi which also is not eternal ; and thus fulfills 
the conditions of the definition, being present, in its positive 
as well as negative form, in some 'vipaksas, and also present, 
in its negative form, in all sapaksas, no eternal substance 
being made up of constituent parts]. 

(528) Then again, what sort of assertion is this of 
yours that,—* When it is said that the Inconclusive 
is that which is common to both where the Probandum is 
present and where it is absent, this explanation includes all 
kinds of Inconclusive Probans, the subsistence of the Pro-* 
bans being either in its positive or negative form ’ ? For 
in what manner could the Anupasamharl Probans (which is 
the name given to the third kind of the Inconclusive Pro¬ 
bans)—in whose case there is no sapaksa or vipaksa —be 
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said to subsist in both these, either in its negative or posi¬ 
tive form ? For the simple reason that the Probans is called 
* anupasamhUrl ' only when there is no sapaksa or vipa^sa. * 
Then again, what do you mean by the Probans being 
common to both where the Probandum is present and where 
it is absent ? (a) If it means that it subsists in both places, in 
its own form,—then, the definition fails to include that Pro¬ 
bans which is ‘ inconclusive, because too specific* [ because 
this, by its very nature,'subsists only in the Probandum, 
and never where the Probandum is absent], ( b ) If it 

means that the Probans is mot present, both where the Pro¬ 
bandum is present and where it is absent,—then the definition 
fails to include any Probans at all,—for non-subsistence in 
both of these places is not a feature of the Probans [ i . e. that 
which does subsist in neither of these places cannot be called 
a Prolans at all ]. (c) If it means that the Probans is the 

fcounter-entity of negation in both,— i. e. the presence of the 
Probans is denied in both places, where the Probandum is 
present and where it is absent,—or (d) that it is the sub¬ 
stratum of the negation or absence of all relationship with 
both these places (i. e. it has no sort of connection with both), 
—then, in either case, the definition fails to apply to any ins¬ 
tance of that Prob^ns which is * inconclusive, because too wide 
or common*. You will perhaps explain as follows :—“ What 
is meant by the Probans being common to both is that it is 
present in both places in the same form,—f. e. if it is pre¬ 
sent where the Probandum is present, it is present also 
where the Probandum is absent,—and if it is absent where 
the Probandum is present, it is absent also where the Pro- 

9 The example of the Anupasamhdri fallacy is given in the reasoning— c All 
things are knowable, because they are nameable ' ; where th ^probandum is one which 
js never absent in any place ; hence in this case, there can be no place other than 
the subject — 1 all things*—where the probandum is present or absent. And as such 
the definition in question cannot apply to tho probans, which the Logician regards 
as akindof the /wconcJurn’e, probans. 
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bandum is absent; and in this manner the definition does 
not fail to apply to any case of the * inconclusive ’ Pro¬ 
bans. ” This will not be right, we reply. For your pre¬ 
sent statement cannot be true in its literal sense : the literal 
meaning o£ your statement could only be—(a) either that 
both places (where the Probandum is present and where 
it is absent) are the receptacle or substratum of the uniformity 
of the Probans,—( .b ) or that they are the receptacle or sub¬ 
stratum of the Probans itself in the same form ;—and in 
either case the definition would fail, to apply to that Pro¬ 
bans which is ' inconclusive, because too specific ’; for the 
simple reason that such a Probans does not subsist either 
where the Probandum is present or where it is absent; 
whence these places can never be the ‘receptacle for substra¬ 
tum’ either of the ‘uniformity of the Probans ’ or of ‘ the Pro¬ 
bans ’ itself. For these reasons we conclude that the defini¬ 
tion of the Inconclusive Probans, as * that which is common to 
both where the Probandum is present and where it is absent ’, 
can never be acceptable;—because, firstly, if this has reference 
to the non-existence of the Probans, (i. e. if it means that 
there is absence of the Probans in both places), then it is 
impossible for these places te be spoken of as the * recept. 
acle or substratum of the Probans ’ ; and in that case, the 
locative ending in * sapalcse * and ‘ vipakse ’ (that is, the 
assertion that it subsists in the place where the Probandum 
is present and in the place where it is absent) would be 
absolutely meaningless. These places would certainly be 
the ‘ receptacle or substratum ’ of the negation or absence 
of the Probans ; but in what way would this help them to 
become the ‘receptacle* of the Probans itself? And even 
if it did help in some way towards this (for instance, by mak¬ 
ing the Probans the counter-entity of that negation which 
subsists in both places),—yet in the case of the * too com¬ 
mon Inconclusive ’ Probans (which is present in both 
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places), the Locative ending could not have reference to 
the absence or negation of the Probans (t. e. it could never 
mean that the Probans is absent in both places) ; in fact in. 
this case it must refer to the 'presence of the Probans — 
and thus the words of your statement would come to have 
more than one meaning ; and as such it has, either to be 
taken in its indirect or figurative sense (which is not right 
for a definition) or to be discarded as open to the charge 
of being ‘ too narrow * not applying to all cases of the in- 
conclusioe Probans’. 

( Page 451) (529) Then again, if you define the Incon¬ 
clusive Probans simply as that which is common to (subsists 
in) where the Probandum is present and where it is absent', 
[without adding any further qualifications as to the manner 
of the subsistence],—with a view to make the definition 
applicable to both kinds of * inconclusive Probans ’, the too 
common as well as the too specific, —then your definition 
becomes too wide ; for in the case of other kinds of Probans 
also, it is found that in more than one point, they are ‘ com¬ 
mon to both where the Probandum is present and where it 
is absent ’ ; e. g., every Probans is something distinct from 
both these places, and so, in point Of this distinctness, each 
and every Probans can be spoken of as * common to both ’ ; 
(each being equally distinct from both); and so on, in many other 
points.) In order to avoid this undue extension of the definition 
you may seek to qualify it, defining the Inconclusive Probans 
as ‘ that which in Us positive and negative forms — i.e., by reason 
of its presence and absence —is common to tf. e., subsists in) 
both where the Probandum is present and where it is absent’. 
But in that case the definition becomes too narrow ; as 
firstly if the subsistence of the Probans in both is meant to be 
through its presence only (the meaning being that the Probans 
should be present in both) then it will not apply to the * too 
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specific Pro bails ’; secondly if the subsistence meant is through 
absence (the meaning being that the Probans should be absent in 
both', then the ‘ too common Probans ’ becomes excluded ; 
and lastly, if the subsistence intended is through both pre¬ 
sence and absence (the meaning being that the Probans should 
be both present and absent in both), then the definition be. 
comes absurd, not being applicable to anything at all. 

(530) The Logician may state his definition in a 
further qualified form ;—“"What we mean by the Probans 
being common to both where the > Probavdum is present 
and where it is absent is that both these places contain 
the receptacle of the contrary of the Probans as 
well as the receptacle of the contrary, of the negation or 
absence of the Probans. In thus stating our definition, we 
make it neither too wide ■ nor too narrow. [No such con¬ 
traries being contained in the case of any valid probans].” 
This is not right, we reply; as in the first place, this will be 
open to all those objections which we have shown above 
(para. 528), as applying to the definition, both when the word 

* all ’ is admitted as qualifying * sapalrsa-vlpaksa ,’ as well as 
when this word is not admitted ;—and also if you admit the 
qualification ‘all,’ then the definition becomes applicable to the 
case of even such valid inferences as that of fire from smoke; 
[as smoke subsists in its positive form in all places where 
fire is present, and in its negative form in all those where it 
is absent]. Then again, the definition also becomes open to 
the objection of being too diffuse, not comprehensive (hence 
impossible); as it is not possible for the expression * the con¬ 
traries of the Probans itself and its negation ’ to have any one 
all-comprehensive denotation ; for the simple reason that 

* the probans itself ’ and * its negation ’ are mutually 
contradictory terms (and as such there can be no one thing 
which will be the ‘ contrary ’ of both); as what is meant by 
the two being ‘ contradictory ’ is that they can never co-exist 
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(at the same time and place); —this * non-co-existence ’ also is 
nothing other than the absence (ff existence ;—and this‘absence 
of existence ’ of an entity (the Probans for instance) is none 
other than its negation; similarly the * absence of existence * 
of the negation is none other than the entity itself; hence the 
‘contrary of tho Probans’ being the negation of the Probans, and 
the * contrary of the negation of the Probans ’ being the 
Probans itself, it is not possible, however much you may 
search, to get at any one thing that could be denoted 
by the expression ‘ the contraries of the Probans and of its 
negation.’ 

(531) [It is not only that your expression cannot signify 
anything] the expression itself—‘ the receptacle of the con¬ 
trary of the Probans and of its negation ’—deserves further 
scrutiny : If * sva ’ (Probans itself) and * svabhava ’ (the 
negation of the probans) are meant to be inseparable qualifi¬ 
cations (oishSsana ) of the * virodha ’ (contrary), then they 
cannot be the substratum or receptacle of this viroclha ; as 
being inseparable from the virocfha, which is to be contained 
in that subsraturn, they form a part of that which is contained, 
and as such, cannot be the container at the same time; 
specially because in the case of every qualified thing, the 
qualification is regarded as forming one of its constituent 
ingredients. [Hence if the virodha, qualified by, and hence 
inseparable from, the sva and the svabhava, were to be 
contained in the sva and svabhavtt, then thes $3 latter would, 
to a certain extent, be contained within themselves, being their 
own container or substratum, which is absurd]. And for 
this reason the definition also would become too wide: it would 
become applicable to the valid Probans also, which subsists, 
in its positive form, in tho sapaksa, and iu its negative form, 
in the vipaksa [and hence both the sapaksa and the vipaksa 
would contain the receptacle of the contrary of the Probans 
and its negation]. If, in order to avoid these difficulties, the 
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•receptacle’ beheld to be of the ‘ virodha' by itself, not 
qualified by the * sva ’ and * svabhSva,’ then, in that case, your 
definition of the ‘Inconclusive Probans ’ would include all 
inferences (valid and invalid alike) [as in every inference, 
irrespective of the character of the Probane, which, exhypo - 
thesi, does not specify the ‘ virotfha,’ the sapaksa and vipaksa 
are bound to contain the receptacle of the contrary of some¬ 
thing or other; and this is all that the definition requires). 

The Logician explains—“ What we mean is that the 
viro f lia _ ^ only marked ( upalaksita ) by the ! sva’ and 
'svabhava’ (these latter being mere adventitious marks or 
indications, upalaksana, and not inseparable attributes, vishg — 
earn) ; and thus the objections that have been urged on the 
assumption that they are inseparable qualifications cannot 
apply to the definition [and of course, when the virodha is 
meant to be marked by ‘ sva ’ and ‘ svabhava,’ it cannot mean 
the virodha of something or other].” This cannot be, we 
reply^ As, what is it that is marked by the sva and the 
svabhava ? Is it mere virodha in goneral, or some particular 
virodha ? In the former case, the virodha that is «marked 
by the sva and svabhava’ would be the same that' is found 
elsewhere also [i.e. in all inferencesJ ; and thus the objections 
urged above remain in force, and the introduction of the 
words ‘ sva and ‘ svabhava ’ becomes entirely futile and 
in the latter case (i.e. if some particular virodha only be held 
to be marked by the and the svabhava), the definition 
would fail to be a comprehensive one; as the particular virodha, 
so marked in one place, cannot be the same that may be 

marked elsewhere (so the definition could apply to some one 

wouldT 7> Tl 6aCh iDdividUal CaS6 ’ a fresh definition 

TltLs it L I m !i UP f Pl u d) ; iD ° rder t0 a ™ d these diffi- 

to be’m l ^ f tha ? a th ° 3e P articular virodhas are meant 
required 7^ ^ ^ &Dd svabhava which would be 

required to be so marked (, i.e. all those that figure in the 
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well-known examples of the Inconclusive Probans)then 
our answer would be—Certainly, why should not all those 
individual virodhas be so marked ? But what we should like 
to know is—is it in some comprehensive form that all these 
are marked ? Or only in the particular isolated form in which 
each individual virodha appears ? If the former, then let us 
know that comprehensive form ; why should you undertake 
the trouble to put forward all these roundabout explanations 
based upon subtle distinctions of upalaksana and vishesana ? 
As a matter of fact however, you cannot point out any 
such comprehensive form; as any such form could only be 
in the shape of virodha. in general, or in some such shape ; and 
each of these would make the definition too wide, (as already 
pointed’out above). If, then, the individuals are marked, 
in the particular isolated form in which each appears, then in 
the definition also these would appear only in these isolated 
forms; and so, if the definition includes all these individuals in 
these isolated forms, then it would not be applicable to any par¬ 
ticular case of the Inconclusive Probans (as there would be no 
example in which all the isolated forms of Virodha would be 
present); and if, on the other hand, the definition be meant 
to include each isolated individual severally, then the definition 
that would apply to one would not apply to another. 

\Page 456J (532). The Logician offers another definition 
of the Inconclusive Probans We may define the Incon¬ 
clusive Probans as that which resides neither only in those 
places where the Probandun is known to be present, nor only 
in those where it is known to be absent; and certainly this 
definition will include all instances of the two kinds of the 
Inconclusive Probans: the too Specific, and the too Common, 
[and it would exclude the Valid Probans which resides only 
where the Probandum is known to bo present, and also the Con¬ 
tradictory Probaus which resides only where the Probandum is 
known to be absent]." This definition also cannot be 
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accepted; as it is applicable to the Smoke and such other valid 
Probaris also: the valid Probans also can be said to be not 
resident only ivhere the Probandum is known to be absent , for 
the simple reason that it never resides in any such place at 
all (if it did, it would not be valid); nor does it reside only 
where the Probandum is known to be present; as it 
resides also in the * Subject ’ (the Mountain, in the case of 
smoke); otherwise, if not resident in the Subject, it would not 
be a Probans at all; and the Subject being that where the 
existence of the Probandum is doubtful, it is neither that 
where the Probandum is known to be present , nor that where it 
is known to be absent). If, in order to escape from this pre¬ 
dicament, you add the qualification that the Inconclusive 
Probans should (over and above what is said above) reside in 
the Subject also,—then too, the definition does not exclude 
the valid Probans; as it is only because it resides in the 
Subject also that the Valid Probans cannot be said to reside 
only ivhere the Probandum is known to be present ; and 
further, your definition, thus qualified, would fail to include 
that invalid Probans which combines m itself the two 
characters of being ‘ unknown ’ and « inconclusive \ » 
In order to avoid this you will perhaps throw in the 
further qualification ‘apart from the Subject, ’ [the Inconclu¬ 
sive Probans being that which resides neither only in such 
places, apart from the Subject, where the Probandum is known 
to be present, nor only in such places, apart from the Subject, 
where the Probandum is know to be absent]. I n thus 
presenting your definition you fall into the absurdity of add¬ 
ing a qualification for excluding what would never fall with¬ 
in tho definition (and as such whose exclusion would be al. 
together uncalled for); as it is never possible to have any" 


In tho reasoning ‘Colour an<l n.sto arc transient because cnoy are not visible 
lo the eye , wo have the Probans which is both 'unknown' and ‘inconclusive’- and tho 
definition would not apply to this, as invisMUy, not residing in colour, cannot bo 
buuJ to reside in he Subject. 
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place where the Frobandum is present, or where the Frobandum 
is known to be absent, which is not always ‘apart from the Sub¬ 
ject’; and hence this last qualification could not serve to 
exclude those places from anything at all; and as such, in 
what way could it be a qualification of those places ? If 
you add the further qualification—‘residing apart from the 
Subject’ [the Inconclusive Probans being that which, while 
residing apart from the Subject, does not reside either only 
where the Probandum is known to be present, or only where 
the Probandum is known to be absent’, so that this defini¬ 
tion would not apply to the valid Probans which resides in 
the Subject],—then the definition would fail to include the 
‘ Too Specific Inconclusive Probans’, which never resides 
anywhere except in the Subject. In order to avoid this 

you may add another qualification to the Probans,—that it is 
one which, when residing apart from the Subject, should reside, 
neither only where the Probandum is known to be present, 
nor only where it is known to be absent (so that this may not 
include the Valid Probans, which resides in the Subject, 
and when apart from the Subject, only where the Probandum 
is known to be present). Even so, we would ask—is this 
‘existence apart from the Subject’ intended to be the charac¬ 
teristic feature or the cause of the Probans ? In either case, 
it would not be applicable to the ‘Too Specific’ Inconclusive 
Probans, which resides in the Subject only, and hence there 
is no possibility of any existence apart from the Subject. You 
may intend ‘existence apart from the Subject’ to be a quali¬ 
fication of that which is to be precluded (and not of that 
which is to be included in the definition) [that is to say, it 
qualifies the ‘existence in tho sapalcsa only and in the 
vipaksa only’; so that what tho definition means is that tho 
Inconclusive Probans is that which docs not exist only where 
tho Probans is known to bo present, nor' does it exist only 
whero the Probandum is known to bo absent, th‘e cxistonco 
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in both these cases being qualified by existence elsewhere 
than in the Subject; that is to say, it is that which is not 
what, while existing elsewhere than in the Subject, exists 
only where the Probandutn is known to be present, and which 
is not what, while existing elsewhere than in the Subject; 
exists only where the Probandutn is known to be present]* 
But even then, the definition would include the valid Probans, 
[as even though existing apart from the Subject, the valid 
Probans exists in the Subject also; and hence is what does 
not exist only where the Probandum is known to be present]. 
These same arguments serve to-set aside all those definitions 
that may be attempted by merely affecting such purely verbal 
alterations as the change of the wori'pa/csavyatirSk&na’ into 
such phrases as ' paksam vina’, ‘paksam ant arena' and the like. 

(533) The Logician explains the last definition propound¬ 
ed by him—“What we mean is that the Inconclusive Pro¬ 
bans is that which, if it resides apart from the Subject, 
it does not reside either only where the Probandum is known 
to be present, or only where the Probandum is known to be 
absent; thus this would include the ‘Too Specific’ Probans, and 
exclude the valid Probans.*f ’ You are doubly mis¬ 

taken in this, we reply; as, thus stated, the definition does 
not include either the ‘Too Specific’ or the ‘Too Common* 
Inconclusive Probans : as regards the Too Specific Probans, 
the possibility implied in the conditional clause ‘if it resides 
apart from the Subject’ can never be applicable, because by its 

c The valid Probans is that which, while existing elsewhere than in the Subject 
exists only in the sapaksa, hence the first half of the definition precludes the valid 
Probana and the contradictory Probaus is that which while existing elsewhere 
than in the Subject, exists only in the vipaksa; hence the second half of the defini¬ 
tion serves to preclude the Contradictory Probans. 

f The only hindrance to the inclusion of tho‘Too Specific* Probans by tho'de¬ 
finition lay in tho fact that it never resides apart from the Subject; the definition as 
now stated does not tnako this ft necessary condition. Nor doc3 it include tho valid 
Probans, because tho valid Probans, if it ever resides any where apart from tho 
Subject, resides only where the Probandum is known to be present. 
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vdry nature, it resides in the Subject only ; and henoe it is purely ; 
absurd to bint at the remotest possibility of its ever residing 
apart from the Subject; —-secondly, as regards the 'Too Commou’ 
Probans, it is known for certain that by its very nature, it 
alwayt resides in the Subject as well as in a place where the 
Probandum is known to be absent; this place being some¬ 
thing other than the Subject; and hence in its case also, we 
see no ground for the mentioning of the condition ‘if.it re¬ 
sides apart from the Subject’; even in ordinary life, when 
with regard to the ShimshapU , we know for certain .that it 
is a tree, we never make use of the conditional clause if the 
ShimshapU were a tree’;--and what is the reason Why this 
isnot used? The reason-is simply this : As a rule, the con¬ 
ditional ‘if’ (whioh denotes doubt) is never used with re¬ 
gard to what is known for certain ; it is always used when 
there is a doubt, and when out of the two factors of the 
doubt, one is (conditionally) imposed upon the thing under 
consideration, for the purpose of indicating a certain pro¬ 
perty of that thing (such conditional imposing not being 
possible or called for when the real character of the thing is 
known for certain). Thus then, you find that while you 
introduce the conditional clause ‘if &c.’ for the purpose of 
including both the ‘Too Specific’ and the ‘Too Common’ Pro¬ 
bans, it fails to include even the ‘Too Common’ Probans 
alone (which latter your previous definitions, without the 
conditional clause, had always included). 

(534) The Logician re-states the definition:—“The In¬ 
conclusive Probans is that fallacious Probans which does 
not reside, either only where the Probandum is known to be 
present, or only where the Probandum is known to be absent. 
[The addition of the adjective ‘fallacious’ serving to preclude 
the valid Probans, and the rest of the definition including 
both kinds of the Inconclusive Probans.] This also is 
not right, we reply. If the fallaciousness of the Probans 

Kh. 411. 
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is known before its t nconclusiveness, then that fact 
alone having established the incapability of the Probans 
to lead to the desired conclusion, there is no further need 
for the mention of its inconclusiveness, which by your defini¬ 
tion, would be dependent upon (and hence implied in) the 
fallaciousness. If, on the other hand, the fallaciousness is 
not already known beforehand, then it would not be possible 
to know if your definition is applicable, as the presence of 
the qualification, ‘fallaciousness’ would not be known for 
certain. 

(535) An entirely new definition is put forward—“That 
Fallacious Probans is called Inconclusive which is other than 
(different from) the ‘Unknown*, the ‘Contradictory’, the 
‘Neutralised’ and the ‘Annulled’ Probans”. In the first 

place; this definition also (introducing the qualification of 
‘fallaciousness’) is open to the objection just urged (at the 
end of the preceding paragraph) :—and secondly, it fails to 
include those instances of the Inconclusive Probans which 
also possess the character of the ‘Unknown’ and the rest. 
Against this it will be argued that all those will be regarded 
as wrong Probans, simply because of their being ‘Unknown’ 
and the rest (and it is not necessary that thoy should be 
included in and known as ‘inconclusive’ also). But it is 
just possible that, as in the case of the purely Inconclusive 
Probans, so in the ca3e of the Probans which has the mixed 
character of the ‘Unknown’ and the ‘Inconclusive’, it may 
happen that the fact that is urged against it is that it resides 
where the Probandum is known to be absent (a condition which 
is prosent in the Inconclusive Probans) [and the fact of its be¬ 
ing JJnhioion is not urged at all]; and in such cases, by your 
definition, the Probans would not be fallacious at all [as the 
fact of its being Unknoion not having been put forward, 
it will not bo tho ‘Unknown’ Probans; and because the 
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character of being ‘unknown’ is present in it, it will not be 
the ‘Inconclusive’ • Probans, which, by the definition, is diff¬ 
erent from the Unknown , which the Probans in question is 
not]. In order to escape from this difficulty, the 

definition is stated in a somewhat different form, calculated 
to include both the ‘too specific’ and the ‘too common’ kinds 
of the Inconclusive Probans—“lb is that Probans which is 
distinct from all that is qualified by difference from the ‘too 
specific* and the ‘too common’ Probans. [i; e. that, which is 
distinct from all those several kinds of Probans, which are 
neither * too specific^laor ‘too common’].” This again 

cannot be accepted; because in the first place if the distinc¬ 
tion (of the Inconclusive Probans) is meant to be from that 
which is qualified by both differences (t. e. if difference from 
the ‘too specific’ as well as that from the ‘too common’ is 
held to be the vishgsana or necessary qualification of that 
from which the Inconclusive Probans is held to be distinct) 
[that is the Inconclusive Probans is that which is distinct 
from all that is different from both],—then, this condition 
would be fulfilled by both factors of this qualified entity 
—viz : that which is qualified as well as that which qualifies 
it [that is to say, the difference that qualifies the Probans is 
‘distinct from that what is qualified by the difference’, and 
the Probans also, by itself, is something distinct from the‘Pro- 
bans qualified by difference’] and thus both those fulfilling 
the conditions of your difinition, the definition becomes too 
wide. Secondly, if ‘difference from both’ (the ‘too specific’ 
and the ‘too common’) is held to be only an upalaksana or 
adventitious adjunct (of that from which the Inconclusive 
Probans is regarded as distinct) [in which case the condition 
will not be fulfilled, as in the preceding case, by that which 
has that adventitious adjunct,* then, in that case, if the 

° In the case o£ the vishe8ina y necessary character , it ia found that neither the 
character by itself nor the thing possessed of that character by itself can, sever¬ 
ally, be regarded as ‘that which has the character’; as neither can be conceived of 
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several forms of those (fallacious Probans) that are possessed 
bf that adventitious adjunct (difference from the ‘too specific? 
and the 'too common') are held to he possessed of that adjunct 
as different from it, then the ‘distinction* (spoken of in the 
definition) is present in each of those forms, as distinct from 
the adjunct; for certainly' the thing by itself is not exactly 
the same as that thing qualified by an adjunct. This last 
argument would also set aside the view that there is no diff¬ 
erence between the adjunct and that which is qualified by 
the adjunct (this view being held with a view to escape from 
the objection as to the defference between the two). “What 
we hold is that there is both difference and non-difference bet¬ 
ween the adjunct and that which has the adjunct (so that we 
are not open to any of the objections urged above) *’. This 
will not help you, we reply ; because after all, a difference 
between the two is admitted ; and so the objections urged 
would remain in force. 

[Page 462J (536J “ What we mean by the definition is 
that there should be absolute distinction [i. e. the Probans 
in order to be inconclusive, should be absolutely distinct 
from that which is qualified by difference from the Too 
Specific and from the Too Common;—the distinction bet¬ 
ween the thing by itself and the same thing as qualified is 
not absolute, there being some sort of a sameness also]." 

This also will not be right; as in the first place, this 
will not include those instances of the Inconclusive Probans 
which combine in themselves the character of the * Un¬ 
known * and other fallacious Probans. (In these cases the 
distinction cannot be absolute ] ; — secondly the number of 
those ‘ qualified by the difference, &c, ’ being endless, that 

also which is distinct from these will be endless in number ; 

_ \ - .— 

without the other; hence both may be he Id to be distinct from it; on the other hand ? 
in tho cose of the upalaksana, adveniitiut adjunct, it is not bo; as it is quite poBBible 
for us to conceive of tho thing having the adj net, by itself, as that which hat the 
adjunct; hence it cannot be regarded as distinct from that which has tho adjunct. 
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And hence it would be-absolutely impossible to form any 
adequate conception of * what • is distinct from that which 
is qualified by the difference &c.’ Lastly, if, in order to 
escape from this difficulty, it be held that ‘what is meant is 
distinction from (not all, but) only a few of those that are 
qualified by difference &c. . then, inasmuch as other in¬ 
dividuals (besides those few ) from among * those that are qua¬ 
lified by difference"' &c. would themselves also be * distinct 
from those few *, the objections urged before would remain 
in force [t. e . the definition would become too wide ; at leas, 
some of those ‘ that are qualified by difference ’ being * dis¬ 
tinct from a few of those that are qualified by difference. 1 ] 
Further, in casq * difference from the two (the Too specific 
and-the Too Common) ’ is a mere upalnksana, an adventitions 
adjunct, [which may be held to form the basis of that com¬ 
prehensive notion of all * that is qualified by the difference * f 
for want of which comprehensive motion, the definition has 
been found fault with],—then t oo, the said two differen¬ 
ces will, .not be included in the category of * that from which 
the Probans is held to be distinct ’, (of which the said diff¬ 
erence is the adventitious adjunct, and which, therefore 
must be something different from that adjunct itself) ; and 
thus the ‘ difference ’ becomes included in the category of 
«that which is distinct from that of which the difference is an 
adventitious adjunct arid thus falls within the definition 
Then again, under your present definition, it would be quite 
reasonable for one who has never seen, the arrow and such 
other things (which all, along with the cow, are named * go ’ 
in Sanskrit), to argue that ‘ the arrow has horn3, because 
it is a go, like the c-ow ’; as the Probans in this case is not 
Too Specific, residing in the cow ;nor is it Too Common, not 
residing in the Horse and sucli other things; thus it is all 
ready * qualified by these two differences and hence it is 
not ‘ d’stinot from that which is different from the To 
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common, and the. Too. Specific’,. which is. your definition 
of the Inconclusive Probans. Lastly, you are asked 

to consider the question why you do. not include the other 
kinds of Fallacious Probans in this single definition of yours ? 
[by-adding.to it the expression * asiddhadi ’ , so. that your- 
definition of the Inconclusive Probans would be in the form - 
‘that which is distinct from what is qualified by difference, 
from, the Too Specific , the Too Common , th q.U nknown, the 
Contradictory , and so forth and thus you will have the. 
advantage of having a single definition applying to all the 
various kinds of Fallacious Probans, which would all como 
within the single class of the Inconclusive Prolans]. In an* 
swer to this you will perhaps urge that there is some pe*. 
culiarity in the Too Common and the Too Specific Probans, 
in,view of which you mention in your definition these two 
only, and not the other- kinds of Fallacious Reason ;—in 
that case it would be better for you to put forward this pecu¬ 
liarity itself as the charactelistic feature (and hence the de¬ 
finition) of your Inconclusive Probans (rather than attempt 
a complicated definition like the one that you have propound¬ 
ed). 

(537) “.The Inconclusive Probans maybe defined as 
that which is fallacious in a manner distinct from the * Un¬ 
known ’ and other kinds of Fallacious Probans 

In that case it will be necessary for you to point out 
that'‘manner’; as unless you do this, how is one to know what 
is distpct from the several other kinds of fallacious 
Probans ? And further, if you defined the Inconclusive Pro¬ 
bans simply as * that which is distinct from the Unknown ’ 
you could have included in that same category the Contra - 
dictory as well as all other kinds of Fallacious Probans (except 
the Unknown) ; why then do you put forward a definition that 
includes only the * Too Specifio ’ and the ‘ Too Common * * 
Probans ?—specially as the exact specific character of these 
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two is as difficult to ascertain a.s that. of, the Contradic¬ 
tory &c. has. been shown by us to beana certainly in 
this procedure that you have adopted, you seem to 
have been guided solely by your whim. Lastly, when, 
you define the Inconclusive Probans as that, which 
is distinct from the Unknown, &c., it. is found impossi¬ 
ble to ascertain what is distinct from these latter, until 
we know what is the exact character of these themselves.; 
—. and in order to make this clear, if you proceed to explain, 
the character of the Unknown, &c., you are met by those same 
objections that we have already urged above against your 
definitions of these other kinds of Fallacious Probans. This 
definition of the Inconclusive Probans as * that which is dis¬ 
tinct from the Unknown &c.’ is also open to all those objec¬ 
tions that have been urged against the definition of Direct 
Apprehension as what is other than Remembrance ( see above 
Section 14 D—Indian Thought; Vol. I, p. 337). 

(538) A fresh definition of the Inconclusive Probans 
is proposed :—“ The Inconclusive Probans is that which 
is not invariably concomitant with the Probandum, nor in¬ 
variably concomitant with the absence of the Probandum ;— 
that is, it is not that it is present only where the Probandum 
is present, and not present in all places where the Proban- 
dum is present,—nor is it that it is present only where the 
Probandum is absent, and not present in all places where the 
Probandum is absent (the former qualification differentiates 
the Inconclusive Probans from the Valid, and the latter from 
the Contradictory, Probans)”. This definition also canjiot 
be accepted; (1)because it applies to that Probans which may 
bo identical with the Probandum * (as, even though this will 
be ‘ present only where the Probandum is present,’ yet it vtill 
also be present in all places where the Probandum is present]. 
(2) A.nd also because in the ascertaining of the character men- 

• Eg. in the reasoning—* Sound is transient, because it is transient ' 
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tionod in'the definition, the first qualification to be recognised 
would be the fact of the Probans being not invariably concomi* 
tant with the Probandum ; and as this is exactly the definition 
that the Logician gives of tho principal kind of the * Uni 
known ’ Probans—which also is not invariably concomitant 
with the Probandum—this would be sufficient to show up the 
Probans as invalid; and inasmuch as this qualification 
of the Probans would be sufficient to show that it is not 
capable of leading to the desired conclusio n (which is all that 
you want in the Fallacious Probans), the addit ion of the second 
clause in the definition—which is put forward as qualified by 
the first clause—would be entirely superfluou s;—(3) and lastly 
because the definition fails to include the * Too Specific ' Incon¬ 
clusive Probans, in the case of such reasonings as—(a) “ Sound 
is non-eternal, because it is a quality of the Ear,’ (or * Akasha 
is non-eternal, because it is Akasha’),—where we find that 
though it may be found by the way that the Pro bans happens 
to subsist in a Subject that is concomitant with the Probandum 
[as in (a) the character of being a quality of the ear does subsist 
in Sound which is actually non-eternal], or which, by the way 
may be found to be present in a Subject which contains the 
absence of the Probandum [as in (61 the character of being 
Akasha resides in Akasha which, is never non-eternal],—yet, 
with regard to which, it is doubtful, at the time that 
the reasoning is actually put forward, whether it is concomi" 
tant with the Probandum, or with its absence [and hence with 
regard to which we cannot be sure whether or not it - falls 
within the definition proposed];—(4) lastly, because as a 
matter of fact, the definition is found applicable to the ‘ Neu¬ 
tralised’ Probaris, where, even though the Probans is one that 
is actually concomitant with the Probandum,' yet at the time 
of the reasoning being put forward, we are not certain as to 
its being concomitant with the Probandum, by reason of there 
being an equally convincing reasoning to the contrary, [and 
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-hence this Neutralised Probans can be regarded as one that is 
not knownat the time as concomitant with the Probandum, and 
which is also not known as concomitant with the absence of 
the Pobandum, and thus falls within the definition under 

consideration - !. 

(539) . The arguments put forward above serve also to de¬ 
molish the definition of the Inconclusive Probans as that which 
is fallible—that in whoso concomitance there are discrepan- 
Q^gg | __for the simple reason that it is not possible for the 
Opponent to provide any explanation of ‘fallibility apart 
from those that have already been found untenable. 

(D) [Refutation of the definition of another kind of fallacious 
Probans—the SatpratipaJcsa or ‘Neutralised’.] 

(540) Then again,—into your definition of the Inconclu¬ 

sive Probans you have introduced differentias other than those 
that would differentiate it from right cognition ;—pow what 
is it that you mean to exclude by means of these differentias? 
You will perhaps readily answer—" By one of them we mean 
to exclude the Neutralised Probans and by others some other 
kinds of fallacious Probans.” Now then we ask you— 
What is this Neutralised Probans ? Being thus questioned 
as to the definition of the Neutralised Probans, the Logician may 
offer the following definition.—" That Probans is called 
Neutralised in regard to which it is found that the contradic¬ 
tory of what is sought to be proved by it is proved by another 
Probans of equal strength.” This definition cannot be 

accepted; for what do you mean by ‘ strength ’ in this connec¬ 
tion ? If it mean capability (as held by the Mlmamsaka) then 
we ask— capability for doing what (i. e., for affording what 
cognition) ? (a) It cannot be the capability for doing everything 
(for affording all cognitions) ; because by their very nature, 
both the Neutralised Probans are such that they afford the 
cognitions of two entirely different things ; and as such both 
of them could never have an equal capability for all cognitions ; 
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—(6) nor could it meau the capability for something, for 
affording some particular cognition; as in that case every Pro¬ 
bans (valid and invalid alike) 'would become liable to be regard¬ 
ed as * Neutralised; ’ as in every case that a Probans is brought 
forward, it will be possible to put against it some other Pro¬ 
bans which, even though clearly recognised as ‘ Unknown, ’ 
and as such incapable of proving anything in regard to 
the Probandum in whose proof the former Probans has 
been brought forward, would be certainly capable of pro* 
ving something else;—for instance, the presence of some 
such universal character as cognisability and the like 
(which can be proved by any Probans).* (c) Thirdly, 
the * capability ’ cannot. be meant to be that for the 
bringing about of the cognition of something contradictory 
to the Probandum of the former Probans ; as in this case, the 
latter Probans would not be ‘neutralised' (the said definition 
of ‘ neutralisation’being applicable to only the Probans origi¬ 
nally put forward) ; and as such it would have to be regarded 
as really (and validly) proving its Probandum. [While as a 
matter of fact, in a case of true neutralisation, both the 
Probans should be incapacitated to prove their respective 
conclusions].—( d ) With a view to escape from the above 
difficulties, it may be urged that the * capability ’meant is that 
which brings about the cognition of something contradictory 
to the Probandum of the other Probans [in (c) we had the 
expression ‘of the former Probans,’ hence the definition 


• For instance, even in the case of the valid reasoning ‘ the mountain contains 
fire, because there is smoke’, against this may be put the reasoning—‘ the mountain 
does not contain fire, because it is audible ’ ; low this audibility of the mountain 
is something entirely Unknown ; and thus the Probans falls within the category 
of the * Unknown ’ Probans, and as such is not capable of proving anything in 
regard to the presence or absence of fire ; but it is quite capable of proving 
cognisability ; as all that is audible is certainly cognisable ,• and thus the Probans 
is possessed of capability for proving something ; and thus the original reasoning 
put forward becomes fallacious, the Probaus being 1 neutralised ’ by your definition. 
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could cot apply to the latter Probans; by the word ’otherJ 
both become included, as it i» a relative 
also caccot bo accepted; as in this manner the other J 
bans’ (having the contradictor, of its Probandnm proved 
a copoile Probans) would, h, that very fact, beco me in- 
canacitated (to prove its conclnsion); and thns the two Protons 
3d not be of ’equal strength'.-(«) For tbm same reason 
also we cannot accept tbe capability to be that which bring 
ahont the cognition of a Probandnm contradictor, to that of 
"(3'(without any such quotation as ’former’or 

‘other’). 

( 541 ) The above explanation of ‘strength’, as proposed 
bv the Mimilnsaka having been found to be unsatisfactory, 

the Logicmn applies jnothe^P^ Probana 

equa « K g witll regard to its respective Probandnm 
has this capa y ‘Subject’, and also in places 

absent, an Wth^ e ^ factors that they are spoken 

with a view i strength’; thus then, what the 

ofin thedeamtmnas^of^ Neutralised Pr „bans is that 
definition in , £ j tg p ro bandum proved by an- 

which has the con ra i^ y ^ io tul6Uing the condi- 

qther Probana^wh h q ^ ^ ^ ^ (n plaC e 3 wh ere 

lions thatr-te) it r present, (6) it is absent in places 

its Probandnm. sknown tohe^pre^ ^ ^ not 

wh ere ds fa not tenable, we reply. As by 

.annulled . ‘Neutralised’ even by such 

this dehnitien a ^.3, unknown' (,'. .which 

3S b 3 e3 g nised : s 

S^MnrPtobanTconld be regarded as '-ding in the 
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Subject’ (and thus fulfilling the conditions of the definition). 
Nor can it be desirable for the Logician to accept the fact of 
a Probans being ‘Neutralised* by a ‘partly unknown’ Pro¬ 
bans; as in that case, he would have to accept similar ‘Neutra¬ 
lisation’ by a Probans which is found to be vitiated by other 
defects (or grounds of fallacy';—and in that case the ‘Neutra¬ 
lised’ Probans would be in no way different from these other 
kinds of fallacious Probans. You cannot very well say, in ans¬ 
wer to this, that “ what is meant is that the Probans'(the Neu¬ 
tralised as well as the Neutralising) should reside in all parts 
of the ‘Subject’ ( sarva-paksa ); and thus the definition is not 
open to the objection just urged.” Becauso, with this ex¬ 
planation the definition would not apply to that case of ‘Neu¬ 
tralisation’ where the ‘Subject’ of the Neutralising Probans 
is a single indivisible entity (without parts, e. g. akasha or 
atmari), —by reason of which the epithet ‘ sarva ’ in all ‘parts* 
could not be applied to it; and hence the Probans would 
fail to satisfy the condition of its residing in * all parts of the 
Subject’. The same objection would also apply if the epithet 
‘entire’ were added to the ‘Subject’ [as the word ‘entire’ also 
connotes the presence of constituent parts that go to make 
up the entire whole]. 

(542) Then again, your definition will not apply to those 
cases of‘Neutralisation’ where a.Probans, which is both ‘posi¬ 
tively’ and‘negatively’ concomitant (i. e. which is present where 
the Probandum is present and absent where it is absent), 
is opposed by another Probans which is purely ‘negative’,—or 
vica versa ;—as in such cases it is not possible for both the 
Probans to have that point of similarity which consists in 
their being present in places where the Probandum is known 
to bo present (as a purely negative Probans is never so pres¬ 
ent). “With a view to such cases, we shall expunge 

from our definition, the condition that the two Probans 
should bo orosont where their respective Probandum are 
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. .. This will not bo right; ns with the definition 

present. 1 ms win, ® . a p ro bana neu- 

thus expurgated, it would be possi e recognised as 

erabWbysnch other tailing 

being .Inconclusive Nor, 

mthin the category o ^ difficulties, will it be right 

with a view to escape that—“the neutralisation 

to lay down any such res rjct.o a Probaa3 that 

Of a‘positive-negative Probans m * x * Negative’ 

is Zt .positive-negative, and Itatd , aad 

V Tir:::XZ fasMon.” Because even as between 
not in any other m negative’ Probans, so long 

a g i„either ot the two_it 

as any specific def mu3b bp fallacious,-it is 

being certain that one of lhan the other to 

f BO tr^ndon. e t:sonera firm conviction as to the 

bring to the mina certain definite conclus- 

l“ff» .£X°brin v die to the uncertainty inbis mind as 
ion,—this diffic y ° to t he idea that he ha3 

to his being mistaken Wlth re ° * probang aa to their 

being concomitant (with the 

subsistm 0 1 , f lu [ g uncertainty, there is 

rTtS—:::: n ^ »*** 

found to be in mu, p b 3 also). And the only 

and the . N e„tralised’ Probans as fallacious 

ground for regard1 g to we cannot bave any definite 

lies in the fact tl» Ha sabsist iug in the ‘Subject or 
valid cognition tbe p ro bandutn). 

as to its being concomitant ( iged , Prob ans is 

(*«> Another definition o^ the wb ich has 

proposed-. -“That Probans ^ another p obans 
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the Probandum is known to be absent, and (c) of not being 
annulled (by a more convincing means of knowledge).” This 
definition also cannot be accepted; as this has been already 
almost entirely refuted; being, as it is, open to the two object¬ 
ions already mentioned before viz: (a) if you mean the 
‘Subject in this definition to mean the Subject'in only some 
part of it, then there would be. ‘Neutralisation’ in the case of 
a Probans which is ‘Partly Unknown’, and if you mean it 
to be in all its parts, then it would not include that case where 
there is a single impartite ‘Subject’;—and (6) it fails toinclude 
the case where there is ‘Neutralisation’ between the ‘purely 
negative’ and the ‘positive-negative’ Probans. And further, 
according to the view of those Logicians who regard that 
Probans which is vitiated by having an adventitious adjunct 
as a form of the ‘Unknown’ Probans, when a Probans is found 
to have such an adjunct, it will be found also to fulfill all the 
conditions laid down in the definition; and thus there would 
be ‘Neutralisation’by such a Probans also (so that the 'Neutra¬ 
lised’ would overlap the ‘Unknown’). 

(544) In order to escape from these overlappings, an¬ 
other definition is put forwardThat Probans is called 
‘Neutralised’ which has the negation of its Probandum indi¬ 
cated by another Probans, which is neither ‘Unknown’, nor 

‘Contradictory’, nor .‘Inconclusive’, nor‘Annulled’.” ‘ This 

also is not well-conceived, we reply; as it fails to apply to that 
Probans which, though really tainted by the defects of being 
‘Unknown’and the rest, may, by chance, not be recognised as 
thus tainted,—-—a case which the Logician regards to be one of 
‘neutralisation ’. And further, between the two Probans neu¬ 
tralising each other, which indicate two contradictory con¬ 
clusions, one or the other must be tainted by the said defects 
of being ‘ Unknown ’ &c.; as otherwise (if neither of the 
two were so defective), the ‘ Subject ’ would, have to be re- 
garded as possessed of contradictory properties. Lastly 
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* as it could not be ascertained which of the two. (either the 
original Probans or the counter-probans put forward as 

* neutralising ’ it) is tainted with the said defects, there 
would be a suspicion as to the counter-probans being so 
tainted,—and thus there would be no certainty as to this 
latter being ‘ neither Unknown, nor Contradictory &c., &c.’; 
and this important factor of the definition being unascer- 
tainable, the definition becomes one of whose application 
there can be no certainty. In answer to this you will 
perhaps argue as follows :— “Between [two * Neutralising ’ 
Probans, why should it be necessary to be certain of 
one or the other being tainted with the defects of being 

* unknown ’ &c. ? It is sufficient that they are both tainted 
with the defect of being ‘ neutralised ’ ; and thus there 
would be no such incongruity as the recognition of the 

* Subject ’ as possessed of contradictory properties ”, 
This reasoning is not tenable ; for in the case of every 
Probans which is definitely known as fallacious or defective, 
it is absolutely necessary that there should be an absence, 
either of its concomitance (with the Probandum), or of its sub¬ 
sistence in the ‘ Subject'; otherwise, if these two (con¬ 
comitance and subsistence) be recognised as present, then, 
the presence of the Probandum will have to be accepted as 
a matter of course [and thus unless the above-mentioned 
characters are definitely known to be absent, you cannot es¬ 
cape from the incongruity of regarding the Subject as en¬ 
dowed with contradictory properties]. In fact, in the case 
of the ‘ Annulled ’ and other kinds of fallacious Probans also, 
all that is meant by the indicating of the presence of adventitious 
adjuncts is to show that the * concomitance ’ or ‘ subsistence 
in the Subject’ is absent (or defective) ;—and in the case of 

•In the case of ‘Neutralisation’, one Probans points to one character of. the 
1 Subject and the other to the contradictory of the} same ;—if then neither 
of the two Probans were defective, both would bo valid ; and as such the conclus¬ 
ions indicated, by them would also be right ; this would nean that the Subject 
is possessed of both the contradictory characters. 
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the two ‘ Neutralising ’ Probans, even though the absence of 
‘ Concomitance * and * Subsistence in the Subject ’ may 
be indicated by the * Neutralisation it would not be 
possible to ascertain which one of the two Probans is 
open to the defects of that absence &c. [and until this is 
certain, there can be no certainty as to which is ‘Neutralised 
and thus the definition remains indefinite] ; because there 
will be ‘ Neutralisation ’ all the same, whether one or the 
other of the two Probans is found to be tainted by the said 
‘ absence ’ &c. [hence the mere fact of ‘ Neutralisation ’ 
cannot afford a definite cognition as to one or the other be¬ 
ing wanting in ‘ Concomitance ’ &c.]. Thus then, the ab¬ 
sence of Concomitance &c. being recognised without refe¬ 
rence to one or the other (of the two Probans), if this re¬ 
cognition is direct (got at by Sense-perception^, then in rea¬ 
lity the Probans becomes ‘Unknown ’ ; while if the recog¬ 
nition is got at by means of Inference, then the Probans be¬ 
comes either * Inconclusive’ or ‘ Contradictory * or * Annulled 
and thus in any case of * Neutralisation, ’ how is it ever possi¬ 
ble not to recognise either tho ‘Unknown,’ or the ‘Contra¬ 
dictory ’, or the ‘ Annulled’ Probans ? And thus there being 
no means of ascertaining which one of the two Probans is 
tainted by the defect, there may be a suspicion with regard 
to the counter-probans being so tainted; and there can be no 
certain cognition of the character of ‘ being free from the de¬ 
fects of being Unknown &c.;’ and^thus the main qualification of 
the definition becomes indefinite and unascertainable; and 
from this difficulty there is no escape. 

(545) The Logician meets the above objections thus:—• 
“ What if thoro is an uncertainty as to the Probans fulfilling 
the condition of being ‘ freo from tho defects of being Un¬ 
known he.' ? The doubt (as to validity) is there all tho same; 
and by roason of this doubt tho Probans will be already tain¬ 
ted by the defects of being suspected of Neutralisation, 
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and thereby the inference will be incapacitated from estab¬ 
lishing the conclusion ; just as in the case where the presence 
of adventitious adjuncts is only suspected, the inference is 
rendered incapacitated by reason of the Probans being sus¬ 
pected of being ‘ Unknown It will not be right to urge 
against this that, in all such case3 the reasoning may be regar¬ 
ded as defective by reason of that same doubt upon which the 
suspicion of J Neutralisation ’ would be based [an J hence there 
is no necessity for regarding * Neutralisation * as a distinct 
defect]. This will not be right; because as a matter of fact, 
the suspicion as to the presence in the Probaus of the defect 
of being ‘ Unknown * &c. is itself due to our coming across 
the counter-probans of the character mentioned above ; and 
hence it is the suspicion that is dependent on, and hence su¬ 
bordinate to, the counter-probans [whereby the presence of 
the Neutralising counter-probans as an independent defect 
is fitter to be regarded as a defect than the suspicion based 
upon it; so being Neutralised by such a counter-probans must 
be accepted as a distinct defect].” 

(546) “We cannot accept the above explanation ; as in 
that case, it would be possible to have ‘ Neutralisation ’ 
by means of that * Unknown ’ Probans in regard to which 
there may be suspicion of the presence of adventitious ad¬ 
juncts [and thus there would be an overlapping between the 
* Neutralised ’ and the * Unknown ’ Probans]. “ Be it 

so ; what then ? ”—the Logician may ask. Well, there 

would be nothing worse than the partial ‘ annulment ’ of the 
counter-probans itself ; as being * Unknown ’, this would be 
far weaker than the original Probans which, ex hypothesi, is 
not‘Unknown ’ &c. [and thus instead of the counter-probans 
neutralising the original Probans, it would be itself annulled. 
The Logician retorts • “In such cases, there would be no Neu¬ 
tralisation, simply because of the counter-probans being an- 
nulled ”. Our rejoinder is that, ‘under the circumstances, 
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how also can that neutralising counter-probans, with re¬ 
gard to which there is suspicion of being * Unknownbe 
ever capable of establishing the fact of the other Probans be * 
ing incapable of establishing its conclusion ?—as both of them 
would be equally fallacious or defective. [That is, just as 
in the case of the counter-probans being actually unknown , 
the Logician admits the impossibility of ‘ Neutralisation. ’ 
on account of the counter-probans being [weaker than 
the original Probans,—so the counter-probans would be 
weaker also*when it is only suspected of being * Unknown ’ ; 
and hence in this case also, being weaker, it could not 
‘Neutralise’ the stronger original Probans]. “But” 

the Logician urges, “one of the two fallacious_Probans 

in question does not lead to a mere doubt being aroused 
as to the defectiveness of the reasoning, [that is to say, the 
original Probans which is vitiated by an adventitious adjunct 
and as such regarded by you to be the weaker is one fallaci¬ 
ous Probans, and the counter-probans is another; and bet¬ 
ween these too, the former is quite capable of establish¬ 
ing, to a certainty, its own defective character, and a3 
such cannot be regarded as merely conducive to the 
rousing of a suspicion sis to such defectiveness ; on the other 
hand, in all cases of Neutralisation what the counter-probans 
does is to give rise to the feeling that one of the two Probans 
is defective; *and all that this does is to arouse a mere suspi¬ 
cion in our mind as to its own defectiveness; and hence both 
cannot be regarded as 'equally fallacious’].” This we 

do not admit; as even so, that same adventitious adjunct, by 
reason of which the original Probans is regarded as weaker 
and hence annulled (and so neutralised), will also be quite 
capable of raising the aforesaid doubt as to its defectiveness 
[thus, on this ground also there would be no difference be¬ 
tween the twp]. And further, from what you say in regard 
to the character of tho Noutraised Probans, it appears that 
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its exact character and presence is always a matter of doubt 
and suspicion; and under the circumstances,- we would never 
have any certain cognition of the ‘Neutralised' Probans,; and 
with regard to that which has never been known with cer* 
tainty, there can be no doubt [as in all cases of doubt, both 
of its factors are such as have been known for certain else¬ 
where : it is only when a man knows definitely what a horse 
is, and also what an ass is, that he can have the doubt with 
regard to any animal, as to whether it is a horse or an ass]. 

(547) Another definition of the ‘Neutralised’ Probans 
is proposed—“That Probans is called neutralised , th6 contrary 
of whose Probandum is indicated by another Probans which 
is recognised as free from the defects of being unknown , con¬ 
tradictory, inconclusive and annulled."* This also will 

not bear scrutiny. By whom is the Neutralising Probans 
to be ‘recognised as free from the defects’ ? (a) By the man 
who puts forward the counter-inference (which contains the 
Probans intended to Neutralise the Probans contained in the 
original inference) ? ( b ) or by the man who propounds the 
original inference ? (c) or by both ? (d) or by any person ? 
The first of these alternatives is not possible; as we often find 
Neutralisation being attempted by persons who are quite 
cognisant of the counter-probans put forward by them being 
defective; e. g. (1) in course of a discussion between two per¬ 
sons, when one has propounded an argument in which the 
other man is unable to detect any other flaw, this latter thinks 
as follows—‘if my opponent fails to detect the fallacy in my 
reasoning, then I get the victory that I desire; and if he does 
detect the fallacy and points it out, then the discussion will 
enter on a now phase, which will give mo an opportunity for 
flying off at some other point; and this also is desirable for 

• In tho former definition the Neutralising Probans is said to be one that fa 
actually free from tho defects of being unknown &c.;by the definition now proposed 
it need not ba actually free from them; it is enough for it to be recognised as 
•o free. 
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me, inasmuch as, being unable to detect any other flaw in 
his reasoning, my defeat would bo certain even if I did not 
put forward this counter-probans,’—and ho forthwith puts' 
forward his reasoning (with a view to neutralising the oppo¬ 
nent’s reasoning), even though fully conscions of the fact' 
that the counter-probans he is putting forward is defective; 
and being deficient of understanding as he is, he does this 
with a view to show to the ordinary people that when he 
enters a discussion he can establish even an admittedly 

wrong position;-(2) and even in the case of men of keen 

intellect we find that, when questioned as to the validity of 
a reasoning that has been found put forward by a respect-, 
able author in his work, they feel called upon to answer 
the reasoning that may have been put forward by the 
questioner, and often seek to neutralise the reasoning thus 
put forward by means of a reasoning which they know to be 
fallacious; and it is not that such counter-probans is only 
put forward; it also secures victory for the Arguer in case 
the Opponent fails to detect the fallacy in it. [And the de¬ 
finition will not include these cases, as the counter-probans 
is not recognised, by the propounder, as free from defects)^ 
An d further, if by being * recognised as free from defects’ is 
meant that the man putting it forward is quite certain as to its 
being free from defects, then the definition becomes an im¬ 
possible one; as between the two contradictory Prohans (the 
original Probans and the counter-probans), one must bo de¬ 
fective, and as it cannot be ascertained at the time which one 
of the two is defective, there will always be a suspicion as to 
the counter-probans itself being defective (with regard to 
which therefore one cannot be certain as to its being free 
from defects). If then by its being ‘recognised a8 free 
from defects’ it be meant that it may bo regarded possible 
for it to bo so free,—then this would be open to those same 
objections which wo shall urge (onp 487 .‘Pandit’edition) 
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against, the ‘possibility of being put forward’. ( b) (c) (d) Nor 

can the second, third and fourth alternatives be maintained ; 
as it being difficult to be certain as to what may be in another 
person’s mind, one can have no certain means of knowing 
that the other man, to whom he is addressing his counter¬ 
reasoning, will recognise the presence, in the Probans , of the 
defects of being ‘Unknown’ &c.; and as such how could he 
base his arguments on the declaration that the Probans put 
forward by his Opponent is ‘Neutralised’. Further argu¬ 
ments in this connection we shall demolish later on (in 
para. 549). 

(Page 479) (548) The above arguments also serve to 
demolish the definition that—“the Neutralised Probans is 
that the contrary of whose Probandum is indicated by an¬ 
other Probans which is not recognised either as being ‘Un¬ 
known’ or ‘Contradictory* or ‘Annulled’ or ‘Inconclusive’, or 
as not concomitant (with the Probandum) and not subsisting 
in the Subject” ;—as in this case also it cannot be explained 
by whom the counter-probans is to be ‘not recognised &c.’ 

(549) Further, all the last three definitions of the ‘Neu¬ 
tralised’ Probans are ‘ too wide’; inasmuch as they are applic" 
able to those cases where the reasoning or Probans is held 
(by the Logician) to be ‘ annulled ’ (and not * neutralised ’) by 
a reasoning which leads to the inference of that which forms 
the ‘Subject’ (or the ‘Probans’) (of the original reasoning).* 

° We have the reasoning ‘God cannot be the creator of the world because he 
has no body’;—this reasoning is opposed by another ‘the world has a creator in 
God, because it is an effect’; in this case, according to the Logician himself, the 
former reasoning is annulled by the latter; because it has for its object‘God the 
Creator* which is the ‘Subject* of the former reasoning; and as such the latter 
reasoning is more powerful than the former; specially as it supplies 
us with the knowledge of that (Subjoct) without whose knowledge the former 
r easoning would be impossible ; unless we have an idea of ‘God*, wo cannot grasp 
any such argument as ‘God is not the creator, <fcc.’; until we know the ‘Subject’, wo 
cannot predicate u iy ‘Probandum’ with regard to it. Thus then, ono being more 
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This also makes it abundantly clear that 'Neutralisation* 
cannot be rightly: regarded as a fallacy in those inferences 
that are propounded for one’s own benefit (in which case the 
refutations, based upon the difficulty of ascertaining, by 
which of the two parties the counter-probans is to be recog¬ 
nised as not ‘Unknown’ &o., may not apply, and which forms 
the‘further argument’ mentioned at the end of para. 547 as 
to be demolished ‘later on’). 

(550) Iri order to escape from the difficulty just pointed 
out another definition of the ‘Neutralised’ Probans is put 
forward:—“That Probans is ‘Neutralised’ which has the con¬ 
trary of its Probandum indicated by another Probans which 
is not recognised as possessed of any peculiarity (in the point 
of strength or validity) distinguishing it from the original 
Probans [and in the case of- ‘Annulment’, the counter-probans 
is always recognised as more powerful than the original Pro- 
bans].” "Well, (thus you may escape from the difficulty 
just pointed, but) this definition will be open to all those 
objections that have been urged above, as to the difficulty of 
ascertaining by whom the couater-probans is to be ‘not re¬ 
cognised as possessed of any peculiarity &c.’ And further 
if by the word ‘peculiarity’ in your definition, you mean 
any peculiarity (without specifying any one. particularly) 
then, inasmuch as there could be no case in which some 
sort of peculiarity is not recognised, your definition would 
not apply to anything at all. If, in order to avoid this diffi¬ 
culty, the ‘peculiarity’ meant be held to be that in the form 
of a defect in the Probans, then the definition becomes applic- 

powerful than the other, there is ‘annulment' in this ease, and not ‘neutralisation’ • 
in which latter, the two reasonings are said to be equally balanced. Such is the 
riew of the Logician himself. Now, in accordance with the three definitions in ques- 
t.on, we would have ‘neutralisation’in all cases where the counter-probans is not 
recognised as Unknown' &c. ; and as a matter of fact in the case of ‘annulment 1 
just cited, the Probans of the latter reasoning is also one which is not recognised as 
.Unknown &c ,t won d come under the definition; and thus there would be an 
overlapping between ‘Annulment’ and ‘Neutralisation’. 
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able to those cases also where there is ‘annulment’ (of the 
original reasoning) by means of a reasoning that leads to the 
inference of that which forms the ‘Subject’ (of the original 
reasoning) (see note ou para. 549):—as in this latter case 
also, the contrary of the Probandum is indicated by a Pro¬ 
bans in which no peculiarity in the shape of a defect of Probans 
is recognised; for the simple reason that in this reasoning 
(which annuls the original reasoning) there is no defect in 
the Probans; and hence no such peculiarity could be recogni¬ 
sed. Nor would there be any escape from these difficul¬ 

ties by adding the qualification that there should be a non¬ 
recognition of that defect of Probans which is really present 
(this qualification being introduced with a view to exclude 
the case of the annulling reasoning);—as in that case, the 
definition will fail to include that ‘neutralised* Probans where 
the ‘ neutralisation ’ is done by a valid counter-probans (as no 
defect could ever be really present in a Valid Probans);—and 
it certainly requires a mighty stretch of the intellect to per¬ 
ceive that the defect i3 present, and yet' not to recognise 
it 1 Nor would it save you to add the qualification that 

there should be non-recognition of the Probans as possessing 
any peculiarity in the shape of defect (invalidity) or excellence 
validity);—as thus qualified, the definition would not apply 
to those cases where the ‘purely negative’ Probans is * neu¬ 
tralised’ by a ‘positive-negative’ counter-probans; because in 
in this case, we are actually cognisant of the excellence of the 
Probans in the form that it subsists in places where the 
Probandum is known to be present. 

[Page 481] (551) In order to escape from these difficul¬ 
ties, the definition will perhaps be stated in the form that 
the contrary of the Probandum should be indicated by a 
counter-probans which is not recognised as possessed of the 
peculiarity in the shape of the absenco and presence of con¬ 
comitance (with the Probandum) and subsistence in the Sub- 
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ject.” In answer to this we would ask—This ‘peculiarity 
is with reference to what (i. e. for distinguishing from what)? 
If it is with reference vaguely to something or other,—then, 
in a case where the counter-probans happens to be put for¬ 
ward in a valid inference, we would be actually cognisant pf 
the fact of this counter-probans being possessed of the charac¬ 
ter of being Valid, which is its peculiarity with reference to 
(distinguishing it from )such fallacious Probans as are recognis¬ 
ed by all to be ‘Unknown’ (or ‘contradictory’&c.); and hence 
this case of actual‘neutralisation’would not be included in the 
definition. If, with a view to avoid this, it be held that 

the ‘peculiarity’ is with reference to the original Probans to 
which the counter-probans is contrary,—then the definition 
would take the following form :—“That Probans is called ‘neu¬ 
tralised’ the contrary of whose Probandum is indicated by 
that counter-probans of which there is not recognised any 
such peculiarity, with reference to (distinguishing from) the 
original Probans, as the absence or presence of concomitance 
(with the Probandum) and subsistence in the Subject 
And even this statement of the definition needs to be 
elucidated: Firstly, then, if the words ‘absence’ and ‘pre¬ 
sence* are meant to be taken with both ‘ concomitance ’ 
and * subsistence in the Subject’ conjointly, then the definition 
would become applicable to those cases where the ‘absence 
or presence’ of only one of these latter is not recognised [as 
in these cases also the absence of both would not be not 
recognised].* Secondly, if both * absence’ and presence’ be 


° When tho reasoning—‘Sound is transient, because belonging to a genus it is 
visible*—is put forward against the reasoning in support of its eternality, this-latter 
reasoning will, under tho dcGnition as now interpreted, have to be regarded as 
4 neutralised ’ by tho formor reasoning, oven though it is distinctly recognised as 
fallacious, having its Probana‘Unknown*; because the Probans ‘visibility* in regard 
to Sound is one in which wo rccogniso the abscnco only of ‘subsistence in the Subject* 
(Sound not being visible); licnco in regard to this also it can bo said that wo do not 
recognise the absence of both, ‘concomitnnco* and ‘subsistence in the Subject*. 
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meant to bo taken conjointly, then as this would be an 
absolutely impossible condition, (as it is not possible for the 
two contradictory things, ‘ presence ’ and * absence ’ to be 
either recognised or not recognised at one and the same 
time),—the definition would not apply to any case at all. 
Thus then (as neither * absence ’ and * presence,’ nor ‘ con¬ 
comitance ’ and * subsistence in the Subject ’ can be taken 
conjointly) the definition will have to be interpreted as foll¬ 
ows—* that Probans is called neutralised which has the con¬ 
trary of its' Probandum indicated by a counter-probans, with 
regard to which we do not recognise any such peculiarity, 
distinguishing it from the original Probans, as the absence of 
its concomitance (with the Probandum), or the presence of 
its concomitance, or the absence of its subsistence in the 
Subject, or the presence of its subsistence in the Subject. 
And in this case, when we have the reasoning—(1) ‘the atom 
has no parts, because all varying degrees of dimension cease 
in it, as in Akasha,’—and against this the Opponent urges the 
reasoning, (2) ‘ the atom has parts because it is material, and 
has a shape, like the jar,’—this latter reasoning will, under the 
definition, have to be regarded as neutralising the reasoning 
‘ the varying degree of minute dimension must cease some¬ 
where, because it is a varying degree of dimension, like the 
varying degree of large dimension (which ceases in Akasha);’ 
even though this latter has for its object the atom which is 
the ‘ Subject ’ of the other reasoning (and as ’such is more 
powerful than that other reasoning), and it is also accepted 
by the Logician as a valid reasoning; this third valid reason¬ 
ing would be neutralised by the second reasoning (that urged 
by the Opponent), because it also proves the fact of the atom 
being without parts, inasmuch as the character proved by 
it belongs to the atom which is the subject of the first reason¬ 
ing, which was put forward to prove the absence of parts. 
As regards one (e. g. the Bhatta) who ( does not.accept the 
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original Probans as well as to the counter-probans. “ In 
this case also” says the Opponent, “as the peculiarity,” in the 
shape of ‘ the absence of concomitance ’ &c„ is absolutely 
non-existent, there is naturally a non-recognition of peculiari¬ 
ty (as there can be no recognition of that which is non-exis¬ 
tent);—and thus this case also will fall within the definition.” 
If such be the case then, the definition would apply to the 
following case also :—The person who starts the discussion, 
though knowing that the fault of wanting in concomitance is 
common to the Probans that he puts forward as well as to 
the counter-probans, urges the fault against the latter only, ; — 

and his opponent is unable to ref ate it;-as in this case 

the original disputant does not recognise any * peculiarity,’ 
being cognisant, as he is, of the two Probans as having the 
fault in common. “ But,” the Logician rejoins, “the oppo¬ 
nent, who puts forward the counter-probans, recognises it as 
having the ' peculiarity,’ not being cognisant of the fact of 
the fault being common to both; and what is meant by 
‘.recognition ’ in the definition is not necessarily correct 
recognition, but recognition in general, including both correct 
and incorrect cognition.” This is not right, we reply, 
because as regards the view that * the non-recognition of the 
peculiarity ’ mentioned in the definition, should be by the 
person who puts forward the counter-probans,—we have 
already refuted this above (para. 547). And further, if the 
person putting forward the counter-probans should happen, 
at that same time, to perceive that the defect (absence of con¬ 
comitance) is one that is common to both (the original Pro- 
bans and the counter-probans),—what means would you have 
to escape from the difficulty (of this ca3e falling within your 
definition) ? [As in this case no ‘ peculiarity ’ will have been 
recognised.] Tho Logician explains —“ In fact in the case 
of his perceiving the defect as present in the original Probans 
put forward by the first part), he would urge this defect as 
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against the original reasoning; and this would bring the 
discussion itself to an end, irrespective of neutralisation 

This will not be right, we reply. It is quite possible 
that even though perceiving the defect in the original reason¬ 
ing, the Opponent might argue in his mind as follows—‘ I 
have urged against my Opponent that hi3 Probans is neutra¬ 
lised,—now if, abandoning this position, I were to urge this 
other defect that I perceive, I would make myself open 
to the further charge of having renounced my position;— 
on the other hand, if I do not urge this other defect, 
then also, not being able to sustain my original position, 
that my opponent’s probans is neutralised, I become 
defeated;—so then my attempt at urging this other defect 
is absolutely futile’;—and having reasoned thus in his 
mind, if the man keeps silent, how would you save this case 
from falling within your definitions ? 

f (553) [It has been shown that the compound * agrihya - 
manavishSsa ’ cannot be taken to mean ‘that to which the 
peculiarity is not recognised as being related’]. If, then, the 
compound be taken to mean ‘that tohose peculiarity is not re¬ 
cognised’,—then also the definition remains open to the objec¬ 
tion just urged; and it becomes open to a further objection:—it 
is absolutely impossible that beween two contradictory Pro¬ 
bans, there be common any such character as not wanting in 
concomitance (or wanting in concomitance) and so on; and 
hence (as it would be only such common characters that could 
be excluded by the word ‘peculiarity’) the word ‘peculiarity’ 
can not serve the purpose of excluding anything:—it would 

° The closing of tho discussion by showing the original reasoning to be falla¬ 
cious is all that the Opponent needs ; and if be can do this by showing some defect 
in tho original Probans, his end will bo served ; and it does not matter if thero is no 
neutralisation of tho original probans. 

f The difference between the two cases appears to be that by the former inter¬ 
pretation, tho ‘peculiarity’ may or may not bo really present; it is sufficient that 
it bo not locognieed; while by tho second interpretation, tho peculiarity not re¬ 
cognised would bo ono that is really present. 
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Secondly, the definition speaks of the counter-probans being 
not pointed out’&c.;-now, at what time should it be‘not 
pointed out’ ? If it is to be ‘not pointed out’ at the precise 
time when the Opponent refutes the reasoning of the first 
part, bating forward his counter-probans,-then, even 
though the first party may point out defects in the counter- 
pro ans, c/ferthis latter has been put forward, as this defeat 
will not have been ‘pointed out’ alike time that the couuter- 
probans is put forward, any subsequent pointing out of defects 
will not be effective; and thus there would be real ‘ neutralis- 
a ion by all kinds of fallacious Probans; and this would cer¬ 
tainly put an end to all inferential reasoning ! « What is 

meant ”, the Logician explains, “ is tha°t it should be not 
Votnied out at the time when the first party gets tbe opportun¬ 
ity of speaking again, after his opponent has had his say 
(and not at the same time)”. If such be the case> th 

how could the Opponent be certain, beforehand, as to the 
first party not subsequently pointing out particular defects 
in the counter-probans that he is putting forward? [If 
vitiation were effective by subsequent indication of defects, 
hen no opponent could ever be sure of his couuter-probans 
emg not so liable to being vitiated; and hence he could 
never make up his mind to put forward any counter-probans 
a all]. The man himself will know that his countor- 

probans is free from defects, and will therefore be in a posi- 
tion to put it forward quite confidently.” I n the f ir3fc 

place, we have already shown that it is quite possible for the 
opponent to seek real ‘ neutralisation’ of the reasoning of the 
. rst party, even by means of such counter-probans as he him¬ 
self knows to bo defective ; and it is not only that he seeks 

it; but he actually obtains his victory in case the first party 

fails to detect the defect in his countcr-probans [This shows 
that tho Opponent’s countcr-probans need not bo really < free 
rom defects , which fact tho Logician has just put forward 
»3 inspiring coufidonco in tho man putting forward tho 
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counter-probans']. Then again, how could he be sure as to 
his own Probans being free from any particular defects ? 
It is true that of two mutually contradictory Probans 
one must bo defective; but just as he does not perceive 
any defect ia his own Probans, so he may also not 
perceive any in that of the first party also ; specially because 
if he did perceive any such particular defect in the original 
Probans put forward by the first party, he would naturally 
urge against him this defect (rather than put forward a 
counter-probans) ; for what man, who has any spark of intelli¬ 
gence, would disregard (and not mention) a defect that is 
distinctly perceptible, and put forward against a reasoning, 
which is thus distinctly defective, another reasoning, which 
proves the contrary of the Probandum of the former reason¬ 
ing ?— specially as all that this would show would be that the 
original reasoning is similar (in point of validity) to another 
reasoning which is free from defects. For these reasons it 
must be admitted that, inasmuch as the opponent fails to per¬ 
ceive defects even in defective reasonings (as is proved by his 
incapability to detect the defect in the original reasoning), 
the mere fact of his not perceiving any defects (in the coun¬ 
ter-probans put forward by himself) cannot be urged as a 
ground for this counter-probans being free from defects. 

(555) Another definition of the Neutralised Probans is 
proposed—“ That original Probans is * neutralised ’ which 
has the contrary of its Probandum indicated by a counter¬ 
probans which is expected tn be such that it cannot be pointed 
out to be different from the original Probans on any such 
point as the presence or absence of concomitance (with the 
Probandum) and subsistence in the Subject.” This definition 
also is not tenable, we reply. If the * expectation ’ is meant to 
be before the ‘pointing out,’ then the definition becomes open 
to the second objection that we have urged against the preced. 
ing definition, in the case of the ‘not pointing out’ being meant 
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to be simultaneous with the putting forward of the counter¬ 
probans. If, on the other hand, the * expectation * should 
refer to that time at which there may be an opportunity for 
the ‘ pointing out,’—then, at the time that the * neutralisa¬ 
tion ’ is actually urged, the ‘ expectation ’ will not be present 
(as the * neutralisation * of the Probans is urged after the 

* not pointing out,’ and the * expectation ’ is meant to be 
present at the time of this latter ); and thus the intended 

* neutralisation ’ being wanting in this character, the defini¬ 
tion would not apply to this * neutralisation.’ In answer 
to this, the Logician urges—“ The neutralisation will bo there 
so long as the expectation will persist,—why should there be 
any question as to the precise time of the * expecCation ’ ?'. 
This will not help you, we reply. Even so, as soon as the 
defect in the counter-probans will be not pointed out,—and 
thus in reality it will be accepted as free from defects,—all 
expectation of the defects being * pointed out ’ will have 
ceased; and thus the * expectation ’ no longer persisting 
there could be no * neutralisation ’ (which has been said to 
last only as long as the expectation persists). And thus this 
would supply a sufficient handle to the first party whereby 
to set aside the ‘ neutralisation’ of his Probans : and 
thus rather than trouble himself about refuting the counter¬ 
probans urged against him, it would be far better for him to 
accept the ‘ neutralisation ’ (of his Probans by this counter¬ 
probans) and then overthrow it (as no longer applicable to liis 
reasoning, having ceased with the ceasing of the ‘expect¬ 
ation’). Nor would the mere acceptance of the counter¬ 
probans (as valid) involve his defeat. As the acceptance 
will have been made only as a means to the demolishing of 
the ‘ neutralisation: ’ tho acceptance of the validity putting 
an end to the ‘ expectation,' and tho cessation of * expect¬ 
ation ’ putting an end to tho * neutralisation : ’—and thus 
tho accoptanco also only serves tho purposo of bringing 
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about a result undesirable for the Opponent; and thus this 
method, successful in this, is more beneficial than harmful to 
the party who accepts the validity; exactly as in the case 
where a reasoning put forward is met by the objection that 
it is * superfluous’, proving what is already proved,—in which 
case though the putting forward of this objection involves 
the acceptance of the conclusion as proved, yet, inasmuch 
as this acceptance serves the purpose of vitiating the original 
reasoning as superfluous and hence invalid, it is regarded 
(by the Logician himself) as more beneficial than harmful to 
to the objector. 

(556) (As regards * neutralisation ’ in general) if 

* neutralisation ’ is meant to arouse in the mind of the dis¬ 
putants a suspicion with regard to the reasonings being falla¬ 
cious—this suspicion arising from the perception of equally 
strong reasons to the contrary,—then, there can be no 

* neutralisation ’ in any case ; as each disputant is naturally 
so partial to his own reasoning that even when confronted 
by a contrary reasoning, apparently as strong as his own,—he 
would think that this contrary reasoning must have some 
fallacy, which he fails to detect [and with such feelings 
he would never suspect his own reasoning to be falla¬ 
cious] ; specially as it has been held that—“it is only when 
two persons are fully convinced as to the truth of their own 
views that they engage in a discussion.” It may be urged 
that—“ even though the man may be convinced of the truth 
of his own view, yet it is only right and natural that, on 
being confronted by an equally strong reasoning to the con¬ 
trary, he should have a lurking suspicion as to his reasoning 
being fallacious (and thus would the purpose of neutralisation 
bo fulfilled).’’ But if such be the case, then such neutralisa¬ 
tion would be inevitable in the case of all inferential reason¬ 
ings. For instance, as a matter of fact, we find that while 
on tho ono hand, clever disputants, holding Sound to bo non- 
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eternal, have hundreds of times defeated by their reasonings 
a disputant who holds Sound to be eternal,—and converse¬ 
ly many intelligent disputants holding Sound to be eternal 
have; as many times, defeated a disputant who holds Sound 
to be non-eternal;—and under the circumstances, it is in¬ 
evitable that there should arise in our minds a doubt *as to 
which of the two sets of reasonings is really valid and sound 
(and this doubt would, ex-hypothesi, suffice to neutralise both). 

(E). 

[Refutation of ‘Annulment’—the last kind of Fallacy.] 

(557) Inasmuch as the ‘Annulled’ Probans has nothing 
to distinguish it from the ‘Neutralised’ Probans, Annulment 
cannot be regarded as a distinct fallacy. Por instance, the 
‘Annulled’ Probans cannot be defined (and thus distinguished 
from the ‘Neutralised’ probans) as that which has its subject- 
matter sublated or confuted. For what 'do you mean by 
its Probandum being confuted? It cannot mean that the 
contrary of its subject-ma tter is proved by a strong Probans 
(or cognition); as in that case this qualification as it stands, 
would make the definition applicable to the ‘neutralised’ Pro¬ 
bans also; as in the case of this latter also, the counter-pro¬ 
bans that proves the contrary of the Probandum of the first 
Probans is ‘strong’, being possessed of such ‘strength’ as 
consists in its ‘subsisting in the subject’ (‘concomitance with 
the Probandum’) and so forth. 

(558) If by ‘strong’ you mean ' stronger ’ (than the 
first Probans),—even then, in the first place, the definition 
would be too wide, being applicable to that case of ‘neu¬ 
tralisation’ in which a purely negative Probans is neu¬ 
tralised by a positive-negative Probans; as the positive-nega¬ 
tive Probans is possessed of an additional ‘strength’ in the 
shape of its subsisting in that where the Probandum is known 
to bo prosont (which is not poss ssod by the purely negative 
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Probans);—secondly, with this explanation of the definition, 
there would be no ‘annulment’ of a fallacious Inference by 
Perception; as the only element of ‘strength’ possessed by 
Perception consists, (1) in its being produced by the contact 
of the object with the sense-organ, and (2) in its being the 
means of non-mistaken or right cognition,-while Inference is 
possessed of additional and greater elements of ‘ strength,' in 
the shape of its ‘subsistence in the Subject’ and so forth 
(none of which is present in Perception). Lastly, if you 

explain the ‘strength’ to consist in not being known as any¬ 
thing else (than a valid cognition), so that that will be regard¬ 
ed as ‘Annulled’ the contrary or negation of whose subject- 
matter is proved by a cognition not known as anything else 
[thus all such inferences as are opposed to direct Sense-per¬ 
ception will be opposed, and their contraries proved, by this 
Perception, with regard to which there would be no doubts 
as to its being a valid cognition];—this also cannot be accept¬ 
ed; as even so the definition would be too wide, being appli¬ 
cable to the ‘Neutralised’ Probans, which also has its contrary 
proved by a counter-probans which, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, is not known as anything else (except valid). Then 
again, what do you mean by anyathasicldha (not known as 
anything else’) ? Does ‘ as anything else' mean ‘in ahother 
form’—so that ‘not as anything else’ would mean ‘by not an¬ 
other form’ ? If so, then the meaning comes to be ‘that 
same form in which it is known’; and in that case, why should' 
you not state it in that form rather than in the round-about 
form * in a form other than that which is not that form ’ ? 
“ What we mean by that form is the form of validity ”—if you 
say, then wonderful is this perversity of yours, whereby, in¬ 
stead of saying simply ‘that which is known as valid’, you say 
* that which is known or produced or recognised in that form 
which is not other than valid.’1 

(559) “ But we can certainly define the * Annulled’ Pro¬ 
bans as ‘that the contrary of whoso subject-matter is proved 
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by a valid means of cognition." Certainly not, we reply, 
as wlipn we have the mistaken perception with regard to a 
piece of shell as that' this is silver*,—and this perception is 
confuted by the subsequent valid cognition in the form ‘this 
is not silver’,—the former perception would fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of that definition which you have put forward in con¬ 
nection with a particular form of fallacious Probans ; and 
this would make the definition too wide 1 This definition 
would also apply to the desire that we may have had with 
regard to that (silver), which also is set aside by the subse¬ 
quent valid cognition! 

(560) . The Logician states the definition in a somewhat 

different form -.—"That Probans is called annulled the con¬ 
trary of whose subject-matter is proved by a valid means of 
cognition (so that the definition will not apply to Perception 
&o.)” This also cannot be accepted; for if in this 

definition the word ‘ Probans ’ is used in its real direct mean¬ 
ing (of that which is concomitant with the Probandum and 
subsists in the Subject), then there is an end to all notions of 
of Fallacious Reason* (as a Probans fulfilling all the condi¬ 
tions of a valid Probans is, under the proposed definition 
classed as fallacious). If, on the other hand, the word ‘Pro¬ 
bans ’, is used in an indirect or figurative sense, it becomes 
necessary for you to explain what that figurative senseis. 

(561) With a view to avoid these difficulties, the Logi - 

cian proposes another definition :—“ That fallacious Probans 
is called ‘annulled’, the contrary of whose subject-matter is 
proved by a valid means of cognition." This also can¬ 

not be accepted; as, if, before we know whether or not the 
Probans is ‘annulled’, there be an uncertainty as to its being 
fallacious, it will be impossible to ascertain if it fulfills the 
conditions of the definition (which makes fallaciousness a 
necessary condition) ;—and on tho other hand, if, before 
wo know the Probans to -f’uinll the conditions of being 
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‘annulled’, we are ; certain as to its being fallacious, then the 
faultiness or invalidity of the Probans being already ascertain¬ 
ed by this, there would be absolutely 'no need for putting 
forward the fact of its being ‘annulled’,— a fact which, under 
the definition proposed, can be ascertained only after the 
‘ fallaciousness' has been known. Thus then, in your opinion 
the definition you proposed may or may not be a right one; 
but we have shown that this definition of ‘ Annulment ’ has 
turned out to be a preposterously wrong one, whereby it has 
made the ‘ Annulled ’ Probans fall off from its very title of 
‘Fallacious’ Probans;—just as it is in the science of Palmistry, 
(by which science those marks that are held to indicate the 
definition of the man’s very life, are not regarded as marks 
of the man’s own character;—so here also the definition that 
deprives the Annulled Probans of its very name of ‘ Fallacious 
Probans,’ cannot be accepted as its definition). 

(562) You will perhaps reply that what you mean by 
the expression ‘ heluubhusa in your definition is not the 
‘faulty or fallacious Probans,’ but a Probans which is 
believed to be a similar in character to the true Probans. 
But even this will not help you; as that a certain Probans is 
similar to the true Probans cannot be known unless it is not 
a true Probans ; as ‘ similarity) ’ is always perceived between 
two distinct things. If 'this were not so (if there were no 
such difference implied in similarity) the true Probans also 
would beome a ‘fallacious’ Probans. For this reason, it is 
necessary that there should be a knowledge of some defi¬ 
ciency in the form of the Probans; and thus there is no 
escape from the objection urged above (in para. 561). 

(563) A fresh definition is proposedThat i3 
‘ Annulled ’ which has the contrary of its Subject proved by a 
valid means of cognition.” This definition also cannot be 
maintained; as it becomes applicable to that ‘Unknown 
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Probans which has its substrate unknown.*" “ We ghall 
add the further qualification ‘other than that Probans which 
has-its substrate unknown’ (which would differentiate the 
Annulled’ from the ‘ Unknown ’ Probans).’’ Even this 
will not save you, we reply; as with this qualification the 

, 6 . mtl ° n , W0U,cl nofc be applicable to those instances of the 
Annulled Probans which also fall within, and fulfill the 
conditions of, that kind of ‘ Unknown ’ Probans which has 
its qualification ‘ Unknown.’f 

(564) With a view to exclude the fallacy of the ‘ Un- 

„^. Wn Substrate *’ tbe Logician proposes another definition :— 
That is regarded as ‘Annulled,’ the negation of whose Pro- 
bandum is proved by a valid means of cognition .” This is 
not right, we reply; as it is applicable to the wrong Sense- 
perception also,-this also having the contrary of its « Pro- 
bandum —that is to say, of ‘ the object made known by it *— 
proved or made known by a valid means of cognition 
another Perception). ‘‘What we mean is that, that is 
regarded as ‘Annulled’ which has the contrary of its ProbaZ 
dum that is, that which is its invariable concomitant—made 
known or proved by a valid means of cognition. [And there 
is no such concomitance m the case of Perception!.” This 
also ,s not right, we reply; [as, by this defintion, there 

wonld be no ‘annulment' in the case of the reasoning . fi” 

is not cold because it is an effect,']; as in this case the Pro- 
bandum-.not.hot'-whose contrary or negation is proved 

cool fire 18 pleasant, be^uae Uis'fire^ where the^h 38 “ **“ reasonin S- :r The 
cool fire is an impossibility, an unknown flctor 3 ^ th<3 Probana >’ tho 

‘ - * *• snbi of tbe contrary—tint ^tho 1 thi8 

hot -< proved ’ by Perception, which is ‘ a valid means of cognition.’ 

the substratT^black firo’’alT«,fk™o^^ a eV?! “^ 
perception of fire as hot ; and as this wool,] „ ? f bt ‘ mg mlm,I,c,, *>/ «•« 

it wouid be excluded by the ‘ UBta "» ’ P -bans, 

also. nition,—even tliougl. it is < annulled ’ 
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by the valid means of Cognition, Perception, is one with, 
■which the Probans—‘ being an effect '—is not invariably 
concomitant. “ In that case, we may state the definition 
in the f olio win sr form—‘ That is annulled which has the con- 
trary of its declared Probandum proved by a valid means of 
pognition’.” This also cannot be accepted; as by this 
definition there would be no ‘ annulment ’ in the case of 
inferences for one’s own sake; as in the case of these there 
is no verbal declaration at all,—all verbal declarations being 
necessary only for the benefit of others. “ We shall state 
the definition in an altered form—‘ That is annulled which has 
the contrary of its Probandum— i.e. of that which subsists in 
the Subject —proved by a valid means of cognition’.” Even 
this cannot be accepted, we reply ; because that in which a 
defective Probandum subsists is held by you to be a * wrong 
Subjectand hence the name ‘ Subject ’ could not be applied 
to it [thus your definition becomes an impossible one, the 
word * subject ’ therein introduced being inapplicable to that 
for which it is intended]. If, in order to avoid this, you 
substitute the expression ‘ wrong Subject ’ for ‘ Subject,’— 
then we would put to you the question as to whether or not 
the ‘ wrongness ’ of the Subject is already known before¬ 
hand ; and thus render your definition open to the objection 
that we have urged above (in para. 561), in connection with 
the question as to whether or not the ‘ fallaciousness ’ of\ the 
Probans is known beforehand. 

(565) If then you substitute the expression—‘ that 
which forms part of what is intended to be the Subject’— 
then, our question is—what do you mean by being intended 
to be the Subject ? (a) Do you mean that it is accepted"as 

the Subject ? (6) Or that it is- rightly known as the Subject? 
(c) Or that it is simply knoion as the Subject? (a) The 
first of these is not possible; as what is accepted as ‘ Subject ’ 
by one party need not be so accepted by his Opponent; on 
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the contrary,, tho Opponent, proceeding to * annuli * the Pro- 
bandum, must accept the Subject of the inference to be 
a ioromj one ;—it can never be ‘ accepted as the Subject ’ by 
him. In reality, even as regards the party propounding the 
reasoning, it is not necessary that what is put forward as the 
Subject must be one that is accepted by him as such; as it 
may so happen that the man, really stupid, regards himself 
as clever, and, not able to put forward a correct reasoning, 
puts forward a reasoning which he knows to be wrong 
(the Subject whereof is not accepted by him to be a true 
Subject), under the impression that when a clever man like 
him propounds a reasoning, no one would be able to detect 
the mistake, even though it be quite manifest! And a 3 in this 
case the Subject would not be ‘ accepted as the Subject ’ by 
the propounder of the reasoning, the definition proposed 
would not apply to the * annulment’ of such a reasoning. 
Nor can * being accepted as the Subject ’ be held to mean 
‘ being put forward as the Subject; ’ as in that case the 
definition would not apply to the ‘ annulment ’ of inferences 
for one’s own sake (in which case there is no putting 
forward at all. 

(566) (5) The second alternative propounded above 
cannot be accepted; because there"is no room or possibility of 
* annulment r with regard to that which is ' rightly known as 
the Subject.’ 

(567) (c) Nor is the third alternative acceptable; as in 
that case, the definition would assume the following form 
“That is annulled which has the contrary of its Probandum— 
which forms part of that which is known a3 the Subject— 
proved bj a valid means of cognition—and what is signified 
by this sentence we find to be an absolute impossibility : For 
instance, at tho time that the contrary of the Probandum 
is known by a valid means of cognition, there is no chance 
for the Subject to bo known; as tho particular valid cognition 
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to the contrary being there, there is no room for the Know¬ 
ledge of the Subject. * And thus there being no ‘Knowledge 
of the Subject’, there could be nothing that is ‘ known as the 
Subject hence to speak of ‘a part of what is known as the 
Subject’ would be an absurdity; and this would render absurd 
that definition which contains this clause as a qualification. 
On the other hand, if the contrary of the Probandum is not 
proved by a valid means of coguition, then the absence of 
this very fact, which forms an integral part of the definition, 
would render it impossible. Thus then, your definition 
having been found to be an impossible one in every 
case, if you seek to establish your object by means of such 
a definition, your philosophic insight i3 truly commendable! 
It may be argued that, according to the theory of the Faishe- 
sikas, the ‘Knowledge of the Subject ’ may be regarded as 
present, in the condition of bemg destroyed,* at the time that 
the contrary of the Probandum is known.t This will not 
be right; as the cognition of the Subject can be destroyed or 
rejected only by the cognition of the contrary of the Proban- 
dnm,—while the cognition of the contrary of the Probandum 
will have to be regarded as appearing before ‘ the cognition 
of the Subject’; as otherwise, how could one recognise the fact 
of the contrary of the Probans being rightly cognised ? (This 
recognition being necessary for the urging of the * annulment’) 
[Thus the necessary simultaneity of the two cognitions is not 
possiblej. The Logician offers another explanation :— 

“ "What we mean by the Subject being ' known ’ is not that 

* When the cognition to the contrary is valid, the previous cognition must be 
wrong; and as such not possible when the Contrary valid cogition has appeared; also 
because two cognitions cannot be simultaneous. 

f The VaishCsika theory is that cognitions always kill or destroy one another ; 
hence at the time that the knowledge of the contrary of the Probandum appears, it 
is true that it destroys the knowledge of the Subject ; but the former would appear 
immediately after the latter; and hence at the time that the former appears the latter 
will bo present, though only in that condition in which it is undergoing destruc¬ 
tion :_this would be sufficient for the pui 4 oses of the definition. 
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it should be actually known at the time; * being known’ is not 
an inseparable qualification of tho Subject; it is only an ad¬ 
ventitious mark; what we mean is that it is one that is known 
(at sometime or other); and even by means of adventitious 
marks, we do, in ordinary life, recognise objects that bear the 
mark; for instance, having at one time seen a host of crows 
seated on the house of Devadatta, when we come, at some 
future time, to indicate the house as ‘one with a host of crows’, 
we actually recognise the house, even though the crows may 
not be present there at the time.” This explanation is not 
tenable, we reply. Because even in the case cited, the house 
of Devadatta has a certain specific inseparable qualification, 
which also, along with the house itself, is what is indicated by 
the adventitious mark; and it is through that specific qualifica¬ 
tion that the house is recognised; and the recognition is not 
due to the absent adventitious mark. Then again, in the case 
in question, what are meant to be indicated by the adventi¬ 
tious mark are individual Subjects (as each Subject can 
be known only separately); and this makes it impossible for the 
definition to afford auy comprehensive notion of all that 
is meant to be included in it; specially as you do not 
find any such adventitious mark as would belong to all the 
individuals concerned. Hence we conclude that the definition 
must mean what we have pointed out above (in para. 567); 
and when we c -me to look at the definition in that light, we 
cannot get over the difficulty that it contains an impossible 
qualification. 

(568) In para. 500 it was shown that the definition there¬ 
in propounded was applicable to wrong Perception also; and 
in order to avoid this difficulty, the Logician introduced the 
word ‘Probans’; lo which also certain objections were taken ;— 
now if in place of the word * Pi'obans ’, you wore to substitute 
the expression ‘ that which is intondod to be the Probans’, 
your definition would bo open to nearly all the objections that 
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have been urged by us (in paras 564-567). With a view to 
exclude wrong Perception, you may 3tate your definition in 
the following form *—“That which, being other than wrong 
Perception, lias the contrary of its Probandum made known 
by a valid means of cognition, is called ‘ annulled ”. But 
this also is not tenable; as even so the definition would apply 
to wrong verbal and analogical cognitions. If you add further 
exceptions to your definition, excluding these cognitions also, 
—then you will please ponder over this questionWhat do 
you mean by being ‘ ether than wrong Perception, wrong 
Verbal Cognition and wrongs Anological Cognition?’ (a) Do 
you mean that it is different in character from these ? (b) Or 
that it is different from these in form ? (c) Or that there is 

only ordinary mutual negation between the Probans on the 
one hand and the Cognitions on the other ? (a) The first 

of these is not possible ; as you cannot explain what that 
distinguishing character is. (5) Nor is the second right; as 
the two being entirely different in form, the definition (con¬ 
taining such an exception) would be absolutely useless. [So 
far as the indicating of the character of the thing defined is 
concerned;—as the definition presupposes the fact of wro-g 
Sense-perception <fec., being different in form from what is 
defined ; and a knowledge of this implies the knowledge of 
the form of the thing defined ; and if this is already known, 
there is no need for the definition], (c) Nor can, the 
third alternative be accepted; as if ‘being other than’ or 
* difference ’ consists of mutual negation, this should subsist in 
both members of the negation, and as such should belong to 
the wrong Perception just as well as to the thing defined ; 
whjch latter therefore, could not be differentiated from the 
former by that qualification. The Logician argues—“ It is 

not mere ‘difference’ in general that we have explained 
as mutual negation, but ‘ difference from Wrong Perception fyc.\ 
and certainly these latter are not ‘ different from Perception. 
he. ’• how then can there be any room for the objection just 
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urged by you ?” We knew full well that you would argue 
thus; but what we have to consider is this-Do you mean 
that Wrong Perception and the rest form an inseparable 
qualification for the 'mutual negation •? Or that they form 
only an adventitious mark for that- 'mutual negation’ which 
you think, does not apply to, or exclude, the Wrong Percep¬ 
tion, 4o. The former is not possible; because nowhere is 

fWn! a w u egali0I ‘ aSiS? ““ Ws ' i * its “unter-entity 
hence Wrong Perception 4c. cannot be the qualification of 

the m at „al negation’); and thus the definition, (of which such 

utual negation forms an important factor) cannot apply 

to anything at all.-If the latter alternative is accepted, then 

that particular form of • mutual negation ’ which is marked 

y Wrong Perception 4c. would apply, i„ common, to Wrong 

“ “ t0 ‘ l6 ‘ ,, “" u . lled ’ inference; and 

above ? ° J0 “ esca P° from the objection we have urged 

fonfT 

negation (t.e., that which is negatived bv it) it m. i 
regarded as a'qualification’ of the negation! by reaso! o! 
is pro ucing, in regard to the negation that it qualifies the 
idea of its being something distinct from itself; and there is 
nodi,ng incongruous in this. [And thus, even though the 
ng Perception 4c. may not bo present in the Annulled 
Reasoning, there could bo a mutual negatioa qualified by tl.o 
Wrong Perception], ’ This is highly improbable, wo lit 
ion have put forward the 'mutual negation’ as .malild- 
am, , ,s not possible for this ,«Ufisd negation to 1 ,/ rogtl 
. nlonticai with its Own unqualifiod form I If thislro 
possible, the, you should put forward that unqualified form; 
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and ifc is absolutely useless to insert a qualifying word ! But 
if the qualifying word is omitted, then you would have the 
mere * mutual negation ; ’ and this (without the qualifying of 
‘Wrong Perception’ &c.) would include all that you intended 
to exclude by the mention of the Wrong Perception &c.; ( i.e. 
the Wrong Perception &c. themselves). In order to avoid this 
contingency, it will be necessary for you to mention some¬ 
thing more than the mere unqualified ‘ mutual negation ; ’ in 
a qualified form. And as regards this view, if the counter¬ 
entity of the negation is regarded as the necessary qualifica¬ 
tion of that negation, then, inasmuch as at the time of the 
negation the counter-entity could not be present, the qualified 
form of the negation would be an impossibility ; and there 
would be pure negation in its unqualified form ; and this, as 
we have already shown, makes the definition too wide. For 
these reasons, it must be admitted that at the time that we 
speak of the qualified thing , it is not possible to speak of the 
thing merely by itself, without admitting an additional quali¬ 
fying factor ^ hence we conclude that the counter-entity can¬ 
not be a qualification of the negation. It may however be an 
adventitious mark of the negation ; and this contingency we 
have already refuted (at the end of para. 568). In order to 
escape from this difficulty, you will perhaps urge as follows.— 
“ Mutual Negation is not one only,— in fact every mutual 
negation contains two negations with two distinct counter¬ 
entities (i.e., the mutual negation of the Wrong Perception 
and Annulled Probans contains the negation of Wrong Per¬ 
ception and also the negation of the Annulled Probans, and 
these two negations are quite distinct); and hence the form of 
the negation as qualified by one counter-entity would be 
quite distinct from the other counter-entity (so that the 
Wrong Perception could not bo necessarily included in the 
* mutual negation of Wrong Perception But this will 

not be quite in keeping with your own vi w of things ; nor 
will it bo right to argue thus. Because though it i 3 true 
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that in the case of * mutual negation ’ there are two counter¬ 
entities, yet the two Are regarded as identical [it is the 
identity of two things that is denied by their mutual nega¬ 
tion] ; and identity is always opposed to difference ; conse¬ 
quently there is no possibility of a difference in that form in 
which the two things can be regarded as counter-entities of 
the mutual negation; whence then can there be'any possibi¬ 
lity of the mutual negation having two distinct counter¬ 
entities ? And as regards that form in which the two things 
might differ from each other,—it is not in that form that they 
form the counter-entity of the negation. “ As a matter 
of fact however, the two things are entirely distinct; how 
then can the two things be taken as one when regarded as the 
‘counter-entity’ of mutual negation?” Our answer to 
this is that this would be exactly in the same manner as 
even when the jar is not in contact with the point of the 
earth’s surface, yet it is as related to that point that it is re¬ 
garded as the counter-entity of the negation of contact with 
that surface. [The- * contact of the jar’ being what is 
denied by the negation]. In this latter case, it is true that 
another jar may have been seen as beiug in contact with the 

point of the earth’s surface; but in the same manner, in the 

case in question (of mutual negation) also, the two things, 
ough different m certain respects, have been found to be in 
some respects identical (in so far as both are ‘ knowable ’ 
‘predicable’ and so forth). AH this however, we are putting 
forward only on tho basis of your, own theories; hence it 
is no concern of ours to answer objections to what we are 
saying. We close further discussion on this subject. 

(570) Then again, tho conception of ‘mutual nega¬ 
tion between tho Jar and the Cloth, is possiblo only when 
theso two are regarded as the two opposite poles, considered 
as entirely distinct, on account of their having distinct forms 
as well as distinct propertiesin tho case under discussion, 
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it may be possible for the Wrong Perception, &c. to be con¬ 
ceived of as one pole, forming the single concept of ‘ Wrong 
Perception and the rest;’ but in what manner could any such 
single concept—and idea of one pole—be formed of all that 
is to be comprehended as * other than "Wrong Perception and 
the rest ’ ? This idea cannot be formed on the basis of the 
form that varies with each individual (that happens to be 
different from * Wrong Perception and the rest’); as the 
number of such individuals being endless, it is absolutely 
impossible to conceive of all of them at any one time. Nor 
will it be right for you to urge that “ the conception of 
mutual negation can be formed on the basis of that compre¬ 
hensive form which is meant to be qualified by the qualifica¬ 
tion of * being other than Wrong Perception and the rest’.”— 
This will not be right; because, as already pointed out above- 
( i.e., inasmuch as no notion of the qualified is possible without 
that of the qualification), that form would include ‘ the 
Wrong Perception and the rest’ also; so that there would not 
be two poles at all ; and without the ‘ two poles,’ no conception 
of * mutual negation ’ would be possible. For these reasons, 
we find that it is impossible to form any idea of ‘mutual nega¬ 
tion ’, unless there is some idea of two opposite poles, formed 
on the basis of either difference of form or difference of 
properties;—and we have also found that any attempt to 
form such an idea on the basis of difference of form is beset 
with difficulties; hence it becomes necessary for you to point 
out some difference of properties. As a matter of fact, 
however, you cannot point out any such difference. Even 
if it were somehow possible, to point out this difference of 
properties, it would be far better to base your definition upon 
this difference, rather than have recourse to the objectionable 
subterfuge of the ‘ mutual negation.’ 

(571) Whenever the propounder of definitions is hard- 
pressed, the only weapon that he has recourse tr is to add to 
his definition qualifying clauses for tho exclusion of all those 
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cases that his adversary brings forward as falling under 
his definition and vitiating it;—and the reasonings we have 
shown above will serve to demolish this sole refuge of the 
propounder of definitions. It is for this same reason, that 
all intelligent persons laugh at the VaishesikVs idea of 
regarding * being different from something else ’ as a quali¬ 
fication sufficient for purposes of a definition ;—the reason 
for this scoffing being that it is impossible to form an idea 
of anything being * different ’ from another, unless there is 
some other differentiating factor (on the basis of which' the 
differentiating could be made); and every definition put 
forward by the Vaishesika is met by these intelligent men 
by the counter-reasoning—* the thing you define cannot be 
as you dfefine it, because being different from everything 
else to which the definition could apply, it is knowable.’ 

End of Chapteb I. 
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CHAPTER H. 

Section (1). 

Ineffectiveness of the Naiyclyika’s NigrahasthSnas or 
‘ Clinchers' as against the Vedanta. 

A —[Having found that it is not possible to propound suitable definition! 
of t\i* Pram&nas, Perception, Inference and the rest, or of the Pram&n&bh&sa 
the Hetv&bh&sa, &c., whereby the validity of the Vedanta view could ba 
vitiated,—the Logioian now falls back upon his * clinchers* or NigrahattK&~ 
nas , which afford to him the means of silencing his opponents in discussions. 

And he takes up PrattjMhdni , which is the first to be mentioned among 
'clinchers*.] 

[Page 511] (1) Says the Logician—“If we cannot 
define the hSfvabhasas, than we hare the ' clinchers’— 
'Recantation’ and the rest (described in NyayU-Sutra 5. 2. 1.) 
—which would invalidate the philosophy of non-duality. v 
This cannot be, we reply. For what is 'pratijnahanV, or 
' Recantation’ (which is the first of the twenty-two Clinchers 
mentioned by Gautama) ? It will not bo right to define 
it as the retracting or denying of what has been admitted 
and asserted; as this definition will apply to that case in 
which one makes a certain assertion and (himself finding 
it wrong) quickly retracts it; while as a matter of fact, this 
is not (according, to the Logician himself) a case of 
‘clincher’. And in order to avoid this difficulty it will be 
necessary for you to add the further qualification that the 
retracting be done after the assertion has been found fault 
with by the opponent. [And in thus propounding, at the 
outset, on unqualified definition, and subsequently, adding a 
qualification, the Logician himself becomes open to the fifth 
‘clincher’, called , hetvantara , .’\ 

(2) In the above definition, what do you mean by the 
something being ‘ soilcrita', admitted ? Does it mean only 
that the thing i3 simply accepted P or that it is accepted a a 
existing^ as a real entity ? If tlie former, then, as a matter of 
fact, you will find that in evory case, you have tho denial 
of something, in one form, which is desired or accepted in 
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another form [even in the case of the perfectly truo denial 
* sound is not eternal’, you have the denial of sound , which 
is desired or accepted,—though it i3 true that sound i3 
accepted, in the form of quality , as being a quality* and it 
is denied, as eternal; yet the denial of the accepted is there 
all the same] ; thus the definition would, in this case, become 
too wide. “ What 13 meant by the word ‘ tyUga * 
‘retraction’ in the definition is that denying which comes after 
acceptance; and in the case you have cited the acceptance 
is not in the form in which the denial follows; and hence 
there being no real * retraction’ in this case, the definition, 
does not apply to this case”. » This will not be right, 
we reply; as by your explanation, the idea of acceptance, 
being implied by the word * retract’, the word * svikrita* 
‘accepted*, * admitted’, in the definition would be superfluous. 
If in view of this superfluity, you omit the word * svlkrifa* 
from the definition,—even then, neither of the two alterna¬ 
tives put forward above (in connection with the meaning 
of the word * svikrita’) would be admissible. As [the first 
alternative has already been shown to be inadmissible; and 
a3 regards the second alternative, that the word means being 
accepted as a real ent : ty\ with regard to what is accepted 
as a real entity , it is always possible to regard it is not 
accepted,, in some other form. And [even if you urge 
that both the acceptance and the denial should pertain 
to one and the same form of the thing, and not to 
different forms of itj, we shall urge against you the case 
of the Logician’s own theory that Conjunction and such 
qualities exist only in parts of their substratum, b T 
which theory, (in the case of the conjunction of the jar 
and the all-pervading alcasha) the Logician both accepts and 
denies the proscnco of Conjunction in a kasha [i n which 
case tho accoptanco and donial both portain to the same 
conjunction and the same ukusha]. Similarly also with 
tho case of many things whoso oxistenoe is both accepted 
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and denied with reference to different points of time and 
pl aco —the same thing being accepted as existent at one 
place and time, and denied to exist at another place and 
t j m0> « But what we mean is that the thing that 

is denied in a certain form at a certain time and place by a 
certain man should be the same thing that has been accept¬ 
ed in the same form by the same manat the same time 
and at the same place.” In that case there would be 

no * recantation ’ when a man admits the existence of lime 
and then denies it; as with regard to Time the qualification 
* at the same time’ would be impossible ;as any one point of 
time cannot subsist either in itself or in any other point of 
time [hence no ‘time’ can be predicated of any point 
of time, in the form ‘the time at the same time.’] If (m order 
to avoid this difficulty) you omit the qualification ‘ at the 
same time’ in the definition as pertaining to Time, and 
insert it in the same as pertaining to other things, then you 
fail to provide a single definition for all kinds of ‘ Recanta¬ 
tion’. If, in view of this difficulty, ‘ Recantation’ be not re¬ 
garded as reprehensible, so far as assertions with reference to 
Time are concerned, then its reprehensibility could similarly 
be denied in all other cases also. Nor again is it 

ever possible for the denial to come exactly at the same time 
as the acceptance. “ What is meant by atjhe same 

time is at the time of, during, that discussion (and not 
precisely at the same moment of time).” This is not 

right; if by ‘that discussion’ is meant any particular 
discussion, then the definition would not be a comprehensive 
ono (each definition applying to only a single discussion) ; 
if, on the other hand, all forms of all three kinds of 
disoussion be meant, then this would lead to the absurd 
contingency that if a person once admits something [for the 
sake of mere disputation, in the course of a Wrangling dis- 
cussion] he will be prevented (on pain of becoming 
open to the charge of Recantation ) from ever iuak.og any 
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assertions to tlio contrary (in the course of any discussion 
that he may enter into, in the course of his life). Similar 
objections could be taken against the qualifications of the 
same form ‘of the same thing* and so forth. 

(3) The definition is open to yet another objection — 
The word ‘ asserted * has been added for the purpose of 
differentiating ‘ Recantation ’ from ‘ ytpasiddhanta ’ or 
‘ absence of any definite view* (which is another kind of 
* clincher ’). But even without being asserted, if a certain 
fact is merely admitted, and then denied, this should be 
enough to vitiate the man’s position; consequently tho 
addition of any further qualification would be entirely 
superfluous ; and the definition containing such a qualifica¬ 
tion would be open (to the charge of ‘ superfluity *; just 
as in the case of the Contradictory Probans, the mere fact 
of its being related to ‘ that where the Probandum never 
subsists , being sufficient to mark it as * fallacious it has 
been considered (by the Logician himself) entirely superfluous 
to further qualify its definition by the specification that it 
should be present only in that where the Probandum never 
subsists. 

B .—[The first Clincher 4 Pratijuihdni * having been disposed of, the 
author takes up the second, Pratijhdntara or 4 Shifting of Ground.* 

[Page 514 ] (4) In describing the ‘ Clinchers/ you speak 

of * Recantation and the rest ’; now what is it that is included 
in the phrase * and the rest’? You cannot answer that it 
includes ’' Pratijiiantara ’ or ‘ Shifting of Ground * and tho 
other Clinchers. For you cannot provide an adequate 
explanation of this ‘ Shifting of Ground.* For instance, 
one definition that has been proposed by you is as 
follows :—“ In courso of a discussion, on finding the state¬ 
ment of his case assailed 'and criticised by tho oppo¬ 
nent, if one statos his caso in another form, adding 
qualifications not moutioncd boforo,—he bocomos open to 
the chargo of having shifted his. ground Tins definition 
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cannot bo accepted. As it would be too wide, being appli¬ 
cable in the following case of correct rejoinder:—tlie man 
states bis case in a qualified form,—tbe Opponent not minding 
the qualification, assails tbe statement in its unqualified form, 
—tbe former party thereupon re-iterates his statement with 
tbe qualified form, adding tbe statement ‘ this is tbe form in 
which I bad stated my case, and not in tbe unqualified form 
criticised by you; thus you become subject to tbe clincher 
of assailing what should not be assailed.’ “ How can our 
definition apply to this case of correct rejoinder, when there is 
no addition by tbe first party of any qualification not already 
present in the first statement?’^ This will not help you ; as the 
‘pragabhava,* prior negation,’ of the qualification was certain¬ 
ly there before the qualification was re-iterated.* “ But 

precisely at the time that there was * prior negation ’ of the 
qualification, the statement with the qualification was also not 
there [so that there is no mention of what is not mentioned]." 

True; hut in what way does it meet the undesirable - 
extension of the definition due to there being ‘non-mention to 
tho qualification *?t “ What is meant by the definition 

is that there should bo non-mention of the qualification at the 
time that the qualified statement is made [so that it docs not 
matter if there is non-mention before this latter statement.]" 


• All that the definition makes necessary is that there should be subsequent 
mention of a qualification of which there was no mention before: non-mention means 
altence or negation of mention; according to the Logician there are three kinds 
of absence or negation, one of which is th q prUgabkdva or prior negation ; by which 
it meant the absence of a thing before it comes into existence ; now in the cast 
jD question, where the qualification is reiterated, there is the prior negation 
of the qualification ; that is, there is the absence of mention of the qualification - 
thus the non-mention of tho qualification being there, its subsequent mention 
involves tho* mentioning of a qualification not-mentionod before and this satisfies 
the conditions of tho definition 

t It is enough for tho application of the definition to the case in question that 
there was * non-mention,’ of somo sort, of tho qualification, which is mentioned 
subsequently ; it makes no difference if this mention comes only subsequently, and is 
cot present at the time of ths «.on-mtnti«B. 
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This also will not help you; as. it being absolutely 
impossible for any two statements by one and the same 
person to be present at the same time,—in the case 
cited by us, as in all similar cases, this condition will always 
be present [as the mention of the qualification will never be 
present at the same time that the qualified statement is made]. 

“What is meant is, not that the non-mention of the quali¬ 
fication should be there precisely at the same moment as the 
qualified statement is there ; what is meant is that the non¬ 
mention should be there after the qualified statement.” This 
is not right, we reply; as in that case, the definition will apply 
to the case of such compounds as * blue-lotus’, where the quali¬ 
fication ‘ blue’ comes before the qualified ‘lotus ’ [so that after 
the utterance of ‘blue lotus ’ there is ‘non-mention of the 
qualification* blue]. “What we mean is that it should come 
immediately before the qualified statement.” Then the de¬ 
finition will apply to the case of the expression * ulpalam nf- 
bm \ ‘thelotus blue ’ (where the qualification comes after the 
qualified). “It need not be specified whether the non-mention 
should be before or after ; ,we say simply that it should be in 
immediate proximity to it.” But this will apply to that 
case where there are more than one qualification [in which 
case immediate proximity is impossible]. “ Well, we shall 
say that the non-mention of the qualification shall be there at 
the time when the qualification could be mentioned .” This 

also will not help you; for in a case where there are more than 
one qualification to a thing, when this qualified thing comes to 
be spoken of,—as the mention of a number of things must be 
in some order of sequence,—it is inevitable that the quali- 
fications bo mentioned ono after tho other; now tho time at 
which the first qualification is mentioned will be also the time 
tohen the second qualification could be mentioned (there being no 
hard and fast rulo as to tho exact ordor in which tho qualifica- 
tio is of a cortain thing should bo mentioned) ; and thus in this 
case also there boing non-mention of all those other qualifies. 
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tions at the time whenthey could be mentioned, the defini¬ 
tion. becomes applicable. “Well, in order to avoid 
all these difficulties, we shall say that it isnecessary that the 
qualification be not mentioned at any time which is proper fof 
its mention'* This will not be right; as if you regard 
the time after the statement of the criticism by the opponent 
to be the ‘ proper time’, then the definition fails to apply to the 
real cases of ‘ ground-shifting’; [as in all these the qualification 
being mentioned after the criticism, there is no ‘ non-mention’ 
at the time.] If, on the other hand, you regard the time 
before the criticism as the * prpper time’,—then the definition 
will, as already shown before, become applicable to the case 
where the first statement is made with the qualification, but 
the opponent, not noticing the qualification, offers his criticism 
ottlie unqualified statement, whereupon the first party re¬ 
iterates the qualification; as in this case the second mention 
of the qualification, which comes after the criticism, is not 
there before the criticism [so that there is * non-mention’ 
of the qualification before the criticism ]. “ What is meant 

is the * non-mention of the qualification ’ as a class (and not 
any particular kind of * non-mention’) [So that in the last case 
cited, even though the ‘ non-mention of qualification comes 
after the criticism, yet it is of the same class as the ‘non¬ 
mention of qualification before the criticism’].” This is 
not right, we reply; for as a matter of fact, it is absolutely 
impossible for persons of ordinary powers of cognition like our¬ 
selves, to form any conception,by any means of cognition, of all 
those endless individual ‘mentions of qualification’ which con¬ 
stitute the class whose absence is held to be meant by the * non¬ 
mention’ ; and thu 3 the absence of these also being incapable of 
being grasped, the definition (of which this absence of mention 
forms an integral part) becomes incomprehensible, and hence 
impossible. As for the Logician’s theory that all individuals 
of a class appear to our mind by the ‘contact of generalities’, 
this has boon alroady refuted by us in tho soction on Inference. 
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(5) These same arguments also serve to set aside the 
view that to the definition given at the opening of para. 
4, we should add a further qualification * that which has 
been stated at first in an unqualified form *; even with ■ 
this qualification, the definition will apply to the case of 
such qualified statements as‘the lotus blue ’ [as we have 
shown how it is possible for a qualified object whose quali¬ 
fication is mentioned after itself, to be regarded as f stated 
at first in the unqualified form*. Further, having at first 
Btated your definition in one form, and then subsequently 
added to it further qualification!*, you would yourself become 
subject to the clincher of «hitoantara \ [This clincher be¬ 
ing defined in Gautama Satra 5. 2. 7 as that which • a per¬ 
son incurs when, finding his unqualified statement refuted 
he adds to it further qualifications And if even in face of* 
this the cliucher of ‘ hetvantara * does not attach to you 
because you find the subsequent addition bf the further 
qualification necessary), then for me, your adversary* also 
against whom you would urge the clincher of *pratijnantara * 
solely or. theground of the subsequent mention of qualifications) 
how could there be any pratijnantara 1 ? 

(6) If, then, in order to escape from theclincherof * he(- 
vanfara \ you state your definition of 'pratijnantara', at the 
very outset, (not in the form in which you have stated it in the 
beginning of para. 4. but) along with the further qualification 
(mentioned at the beginning of para. 5),—then, firstly the 
definition will become too narrow: as it will not apply to the 

following case (which should be one of real Pratijnantara) : _ 

The man makes a qualified statemont at the outset,-—then 
feoling that the qualification may be superfluous, he with¬ 
draws the qualification,—and on this unqualified statement 
being criticised by his opponent, he again puts forward 
the statement in tho qualified form. [The definition would 
fail to apply to tins, as in this caso the first statement 
would not be in the unqualified form, a condition necessary 
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by tbo qualified definition now put forward]. Secondly 
[there is yet another objection to which your definition as 
stated now with a qualification, aa well as in the unqualified 
form in whioh it was stated first is open] your definition 
becomes too narrow in another sense also: the definition 
contains the words * soa * (*oneself ’), 'para’ (‘ opponent’) 
i sddhya* (‘ case ’) and l pQrva * (‘ before ’); and when we 
come to ponder over the signification of these words, we find 
that they must refer to individuals (‘ cva ’ referring to a 
particular individual person, and so on ); and thus the de¬ 
finition containing these words will not apply to any other 
case of * PratijiiSnfara ’ save,the one in which those parti¬ 
cular individuals would be concerned. Thirdly , the definition 
would apply to the following case of correct reasoning also: 
The first party makes a certain statement, omitting those qualu 
fications that are already indicated by the context, the parti¬ 
cular occasion &c. (and whose explicit mention, on that ac¬ 
count, is thought uncalled for);—the Opponent, not under¬ 
standing; the reason of the omission, criticises the bare state- 
ment (on the absence of the qualifications);—the first party 
thereupon explains his position, supplementing his former 
statement by the direct mention of those qualifications that 
are indicated by the context &c. (and had on that account 
been omitted). [This case will fall within the definition, 
as the former statement is in the unqualified form, and 
qualifications, not mentioned before, are subsequently add¬ 
ed.] Lastly, with a view to escape from this last 

difficulty, you may substitute, in your definition, the word 
' apratipUdil'i ’, * not indicated or made known,’ in place Of 
the word * anuTtla,’ ’not mentioned* [So that what is indi¬ 
cated by context &c. would not be ‘ apratipUdita and 
honco the case cited would not fall within the definit¬ 
ion]; -but in that case, the definition will be open to 

the objection that, inasmuch as the other party does not 
comprehend the qualification as indicated by the context, it 
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cannot bo regarded as * indicated ’ or * made known ’ to bim; 
[and from the fact that ho criticises the statement on the 
ground of its being unqualified, it is* clear that he does not 
comprehend the qualification]. And so on, many other objec¬ 
tions could be multiplied. 

C.—[The definition of the third Clincher, Pratijfl&virodha, ‘Contradic¬ 
tion of one’s own statement ’ is next taken up.] 

(7.) What again do you mean by * Pratijnantara and 
the rest ? * “We refer to the Contradictory Statemen t, 

PratijntXvirodha and the other Clinchers. ” This is 

not right; as Ptatijnavirodha, has been defined as that con¬ 
tingency which arises when there is a contradiction between 
any two statements made by a person in the course of his 
observations during discussion,—this contradiction not 
necessarily involving the putting forward of any thing con¬ 
travening the proposition that that person has undertaken 
to prove (as is found to be the case with the Fallacious 
Reason, called * Contradictory —-—and this definition can¬ 
not be accepted as a correct one; as it would apply to such 
assertions as * iha bhUtalS ghalo ncisti ,’ * there is no jar in this 
place ’; for two statements are said to be ‘ contradictory * 
when what one of them expresses is directly contrary to 
what the other expresses; and such a contradiction we find 
in the case of the statement iha bhUtalS ghalah na asli ; where 
the words * ghatah asti ’ expresses affirmation, the existence 
of the jar, while the word * na’ expresses the denial of the 
Bime existence (and oertainly th9 affirmation of one thing is 
contrary to its denial). “ Your reasoning is most impro¬ 
per; the words of the sentence ghalah nZsti do not in reality 
express the affirmatiou and denial of the jar’s existence ; and 
it would be only if such were the case that there would be a 
contradiction; as a matter of fact, it is the jar that is denied ; 
it is only the denial (or non-existence) of the jar that is 
expressed; how then oan thoro bo any contradiction in this ?” 
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This argument is not sound, we reply. You must admit 
that the word ‘ ghatah' of the sentence expresses the affirma¬ 
tion or presence of the jar, and the phrase ‘ na asti * expresses 
its denial or absence. If you do not admit’this, then, by your 
admission, there would be no contradiction (and consequent 
incongruity) betweemthe meaning of ‘ ghatah * and ‘ na asti; ’ 
and the result of this would be that the sentence 
‘ ilia bhutalS ghatah na asti' would have to be regarded 
as expressing] the affirmation of the presence of both 
the jar and its relation at the same) place (bhutala) I 
As this would be absurd, it (must be admitted that the 
word ‘ ghatah * affirms the presence of the jar, while 
‘ na ’ denies it. Under the circumstances, the statement 
* iha bhutale ghatah nasti i fulfils every one of the conditions 
of your definition. For instance, firstly are not the two 
words (‘ ghatah ’ and ‘ na ’ ) parts of the observation made 
by one and the same person ? Secondly, do not they express 
meanings contrary to each other ? How can your definition 
then not apply to this case ? “ Two statements are 

regarded as mutually ‘ contradictory not simply when they 
express meanings contrary to each other, but only when one 
of them affirms the presence of something with regard to a 
certain time and place, and the other affirms with regard to that 
same time and place the presence of that which is contrary to 
tho former thing; and in the case in question, the words ‘ na ’ 
and * asti ’ do not affirm the presence and absence (of the jar) 
with regard to the same time and place ”. This will 

not help you, we reply ; as we have already answered this 
[that is, what we have already said above meets this last 
argument of yours] ; for all that you and I have been saying 
on this point presupposes that it is with regard to tho same 
tiirio and place ; otherwise—unless two contradictory state¬ 
ments pertain to the same time and place—there can bo no 
contradiction at all. 
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(8) Then again, we ask—You speak of the presence, at 
one and the same time and place, of mutually contradictory 
things ; now is this co-existence real, rightly cognised or not ? 
If you hold it to be real, rightly cognised , then your use of the 
word ‘contradictory' must be in some extraordinary technical 
sense (and not in the sense that is attached to it in ordinary 
language)*; as from the very fact of thetwo things co-existing 
at the same time and place being true or rightly cognised, all 
idea of ‘ contradiction ’ between them must cease forthwith. 

If, on the other hand, you do not hold the co-existence 
to be real, rightly cognised,—then as a matter of fact, such 
* incongruity of co-existence as »s not rightly cognised, i. e., un¬ 
real, would be present everywhere (as in the case of true co¬ 
existence also, there would be an unreal or false contradic¬ 
tion) ; and thus your definition (speaking of a contradiction 
that could be present everywhere) would become too wide. 

“ What the contradiction or incongruity lies between 
are the two things as they are spoken of by the Opponent 
(and not as they actually exist) ; and certainly there are valid 
means of rightly cognising the contradiction between these.” f 
This is not right ; it may be possible to show 
that the fact is somehow subject to the operation of some 
valid means of right cognition (verbal for instance) ; 
but even so, with the explanation that you provide of the 
‘ contradiction ’ urged by you remains a mere conventional 
technicality [and has no meaning] ; for even the assertion 
that—‘ the matter (of co-existence) as stated by the Opponent 
involves a contradiction ’—cannot be made until one has 

°Tbe right cognition of the companionship or co-existence of two things implies 
that it is possible for them to co-exist and, on the ordinary notions of ‘contradiction’, 
the fact of two things being contradictories means that they can nevar co-exist. 

fThat is to say, ‘contradiction * lies in the fact of the opponent speaking of two 
things as co-existent at the same time and place, when they are not so co-existent; and 
this fact can certainly bo true, and rightly cognised, by means of the word used by the 
opponent ; so long as the words actual.’ * express what is in tho mind of the speaker 
the cognition of what is thus expressed by ouiselves, can bo regarded as valid. 
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already got the right cognition of the contradiction [and if the 
4 contradiction ’ is rightly cognised it ceases to be a contradic¬ 
tion in the proper sense oi the word; and under the circum* 
stances, when you proceed to prove the conclusion * the Oppo¬ 
nent’s assertion is one that involves contradiction you make, 
use of a meaningless epithet, and this makes your argument 
fallaciousj. - “ But what we do is not to prove, or 

state an argument for, the presence of contradiction; all that 
we mean is to subject the Opponent to a hypothetical con¬ 
futation by showing that by his own admission he is open to 
the charge of * contradiction * But this also 

will not help you ; as without having had some sort of a right 
cognition of ‘ contradiction,’ you could not'indicate it even 
by way of hypothetical confutation.t 

(9) “ There may be no right cognition of the co-exis¬ 

tence involving contradiction ; we could certainly speak of 
it (without having a right cognition of it) through the wrong 
cognition that we may have of it (as in cases where we deny 
wrong conceptions)”. This will not be right, we 

reply ; for what case is there against which one can not put 
forward a ‘ contradiction ’ which is more apparent than real, 
and of which he has only a wrong idea ? And as this could be 
urged against all cases, the definition (containing the word 
‘ contradiction ’) becomes as improperly wide as we have 
pointed out above. “ The two things between 

which contradiction is pointed out are certainly such as have 

•The difference between sa<Jhana, proving and * prasanjaDa ’ hypothetical confu¬ 
tation/ lies in this that in proving one has to have recourse to all the details of correct 
and accurate argumentation ; which has been shown to be difficult in the case in 
question ;—in the case of hypothetical confutation however much accuracy is not 
necessary ; all that is necessary is to point out to the other party that in case he ad¬ 
mits k certain thing he will nuke himself open to serious undesirable consequences. 

fEvon in this'somo Bortof notion of invariable concomitance is necessary bet¬ 
ween th contradiction and what the opponent admits ; and no concomitance c n 
be cognised until we have right notions of the members concomitant. 
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beon rightly cognised ; but they have been rightly cognised 
apart from one another, each by itself ; and what the contra¬ 
diction is urged against is the bringing together of the two 
by forming a conception of them as co-existing at the same 
time and place. [That 13 , in urging the contradiction, it is 
not necessary to have the right cognition of the two factors 
as co-existent].” This also will not be right, we reply; 

as it is not the two things taken individually that invol¬ 
ves anything undesirable for the Opponent; but only tho 
two taken together, as co-existent; and the urging of this 
co-existence (in course of hypothetical confutation) dopends 
upon that Character (f. i. ‘being mutually contradictory’) 
which is concomitant with such co-existence ; thus if this 
character of the co-existeuco is definitely rightly cognised 
(as formerly declared by you) then there can be no incon¬ 
gruity in the co-existence ; and if the character (that is, the con¬ 
tradiction) is not rightly cognised (as you have held subse¬ 
quently), then it is not possible for it to be urged (by way of 
hypothetical confutation). “ It will be possible 

to urge the two things (that are concomitant with the con¬ 
tradiction), not collectively, but individually,—pointing out 
that one (which has been rightly cognised by itself) is con¬ 
tradictory to the other (which also has been rightly cognised 
by itself) (so that no right cognition of the two together is 
necessary).” This will not be right; as there 

is no contradiction between the two taken individually by 
themselves (the contradiction lying only in their co-existence 
at one time aud place). “ But even when we take 

the two individually, this would imply the two collectively 
(and tho consequent contradiction, which is the concomitant of 
both collectively)”. This cannot be, we reply ; as 

this implication would mean that the co-oxistenco of the two 
is rightly cognised by tho valid instrumentality of Presump¬ 
tion ; and the fact of tho co-existonce being rightly cognised 
would romovo all possibility of any idoa of contradiction bet- 
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ween them being ehtertaiaed; Itrwill not be right to 

urge against this that implication is'noVproof, so that when 
the co-existence is merely' implied , it does not "mean that it 
is proved;—and this will hot be right ; ior, in the first place, 
the two things being mutually contradictory, it one were to 
urge a confutation on the basis of this contradiction, tvhich 
could only be brought home by taking the two things collec¬ 
tively, and which contradiction, as such, would not be regard¬ 
ed as proved , such a confutation (being based upon something 
that is not proved, and being not based upon the man’s own 
convictions) would not be a correct or true confutation ;—• 
and secondly [if, in order to avoid this, the contradiction were 
sought to be brought home by taking each hi the two things 
individually, there would be no contradiction at'ally as it is 
only the co-existence of the two that involves contradiction ; 
and] this indirect indication of absence of.contradiction would 
be quite acceptable to the Opponent (and the confutation 
would thus be a failure). “ How can it be so (acceptable) 
when there is a distinct contradiction between the two things ? ’ 
But the fact is that the contradiction is attendant upon the 
co-existence of the two things ; and hence exists upon 5 and 
belongs to, both ; consequently, the contradiction would 
cease to be nugatory ; as it would be necessary to have right 
cognitions of the two things (as co-existent); and when there is 
right cognition of this, the contradiction cannot be re¬ 
garded as a true contradiction, and it must fail to have any 
nugatory force in a confutation. 


10 
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Section (2). 

[Tho Opponent, being unable to answer the objections urged by the 
Vedantin, makes a last attempt to turn the tables on the latter, and seeks to 
silence him by arguing that in course of his reasonings against his an¬ 
tagonist, the Vedantin, with a view to obtain victory, has recourse to those 
same fallacies and clinchers that the Logician has adopted. Hence the 
objections that he urges against these as employed by the Logician are 
equally applicable to their employment by himself: The answer of the 
Vedaotin is that he uses against the Logician the implements that the latter 
himself has forged ; and whose effectiveness he cannot deny, ; but as 
for the \ edantin himself, in so far he does not admit their effectiveness, 
they can have no force against him.] 

(10) The Opponent retorts—“ All these objections that, 

Page 624. you brin £ forwaT<i . (against our use of such 
words as * Contradiction ’ and the like) can be 
easily turned against yourself, when you put them forward 
in course of your ‘refutation ’ [wherein also you make use 
of many such words and phrases, explanations whereof will 
be open to all these objections that you have urged against 
our use of them].” Not so, we reply. For when 

you thus have recourse to the argument of retaliation, that 
you would urge the same arguments against me (that I have 
urged against you), what is your meaning ? Do you mean 
simply to indicate the weakness in your opponent’s reasoning ? 
or do you do so with the ulterior motive that, in case I attempt 
to put forward an answer to the objections as urged against 
me, you would put forward that same answer to them as 
urged by me against you ? In case the former is your mean¬ 
ing, that cannot be; as such finding fault with another 
before having met the arguments against oneself is highly 
objectionable and unreasonable; specially as by the rules 
of debate, if one party fails to answer the objections that 
have been urged against him by the other party, this either 
puts ah end to the whole debate, which cannot proceed any 
further, in case the debate is in the form of Wrangling, where 
it is enough for one party to indicate blemishes in bis Oppo¬ 
nent’s view, in order to obtain victory),—or puts an end to 
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one half of the debate [in case it is in the form of Controversy 
or Discusson, in which case the criticism of the Opponent s 
theory is only half of the debate, the other half consisting 
of establishing one’s own view of the case]; as Wrangling 
has its end in the silencing of one party and Controversy 
and Discussion come to an end if either party fails to answer 
the objections urged against himself. [In any case there 
can be no further opportunity of speaking for the person 
who has failed to answer objections]. 

(11) h then, you accept the second alternative \i.e. 

you put forward the retaliatory argument in the hope 
that you will employ in support of yourself tho answer 
that I may give to your retaliatory argument] ;—then, we 
put forward that same answer; what harm could that do 
me (who am prepared to carry my refutation further, as 
1 have not exhausted my armour in putting forward the 
objections I have urged). “You please just mention 

how you will answer the objection as urged against you ; 
after that I shall make my answer.’’ But, as a matter of 

fact, the present occasion is not the right time for me to 
put forward an explanation or answer; we did not begin 
the present discussion on the understanding that I was to 
establish my position and you were to demolish it by urging 
objections against it; in fact we began on the understanding 
that you were to establish your position and I was to find 
objections against it; and in course of a discussion started 
on this understanding, what right have you to urge me to 
offer arguments in support of my own position ? 

(12) The Opponent explains—“If you ask what special 
purpose I have in view in ascertaining what your answer 
to the objections will bo, my reply is that any answer that 
there may bo to the objections as urged agaiust your view 
will certainly be accepted as valid and true, specially in 
roforenco to your own position (and it will then bo easy for 
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me to retort and put forward the same answer with reference 
to my position).” This also is not right, we reply ; 

for from the mere fact that there is an answer to the objeG- 
tions as urged against my view, it does not follow that the 
same answer will be available in favour of your view also. 
‘‘•The same answer will apply to both of us, for the simple 
reason that the objections are the same in both cases.” 

Certainly not; some difference in the objections urged 
against the two views is absolutely certain (for the simple 
reason that the two views are mutually contradictory, 
and as such cannot be open to tho same set of objections). 
For instance, if a certain atf&wer were available, in re¬ 
ference to my view,—a ither on the basis of a certain unique 
feature in that view, or on tho basis of a certain theory 
which is accepted by a; philosophical system allied to my par¬ 
ticular philosophy, and which is not denied by ushow 
could one be sure that such an answer would be available for 
your view also, simply on the ground of the similarity of the 
objections ?—when the two factors, on the basis of which the 
answer has been propounded, cannot apply to your view 
fthe * unique feature ’ of my view not being present in yonr 
view, and the philosophical system allied to my system not 
being necessarily, allied to your3 also]. “What is that 
unique feature (in your view) ?” I have already told 

you that the present is not the occasion for me to make any 
statement as to my views. 

(13) “ Inasmuch as the objections are the same in both 
cases, the answer also will be on similar lines (even though 
it may not be tho same exactly).” This also will not be 
possible; there is every chance of there being differences in 
the answer in the two cases, in view of the exact form of the 
answer being dependent upon the presence or absence of 
certain pecularitios in the view against which are urged the 
objections sought to be met by the answer; and also upon 
other circumstances. As for example, what necessitates the 
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postulating of the genus ‘ Being ’ is the idea that we have, 
in ordinary experience, of things being existent ; so far all are 
agreed; but when it comes to the asserting of the presence 
of this genus in certain substrates, one may hold that it sub¬ 
sists in a particular ‘Being * itself (which also- is something 
existing), while another may hold that it subsists -only in 
Substance, Quality and Action (and not in Being) ; now in 
.this case, if ail objection is raised against the subsistence of 
‘Being’.in Being as well as in Substance* and the rest,—■ 
though.the objection will be the same in both cases, yet the 
person who holds-it to subsist in Substance &o., will be able 
to offer in answer the explanation that the postulating of 
‘Being’in Substance can be accepted as it does not involve 
any illogical contingency; while the upholder of the view 
- that ‘ Being ’ subsists in Being will be unable to offer the 
same answer; as in his case the postulating of Being as the 
substrate of ‘ Being ’ will involve the illogical contingency of 
having to postulate an endless series of Beings. Similarly in 
many cases we find that even when the objections are similar 
the answer cannot be similar. 

(14) Further, without answering these objections of 
your Opponent which urge against you the fallacies of * Un¬ 
certainty* and the like, you rise against him with a retalia¬ 
tory argument;—now what do you mean by this ? (a) Do 

you mean by this that the objection that your opponent has 
urged is no objection at all, as it applies also to the view that 
is not objectionable (i.e. the Opponent’s own view, which, for 
him, must be unobjectionable) ? ( b) Or that even though 
the objection is real, yet it should not have been urged by 
the Opponent, as the objection affects equally the views of 
both,—in accordance with the law that-—when an objection 
is equally present in the views of both disputants,— and 
and when an explanation, if possible, is also available for 
both,—such an objection is not to be urged by either party 
againBt the other, in course of a discussion ? 
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[Page 528] (15) (a) The former cannot be your meaning; 
for if the discrepancy that has been urged fulfils the condi¬ 
tions of the fallacy of ‘uncertainty/ or any other fallacy that 
may have been urged,—then it is impossible eithor to deny that 
it is a serious discrepancy that vitiates the view, or to find 
an answer to it; and if a suitable answer is found possible, 
then the conditions laid down for the discrepancy or fallacy 
(which conditions are, ex hypothesi, fulfilled by the case in 
question) are not the true conditions of that fallacy. ** If 
what is urged by the Opponent is a real discrepancy, then, 
how is it that it is found applicable to the view which my 
Opponent accepts as free fromfiiscrdpancies and unobjection¬ 
able? And that the objection is applicable to this latter view 
is shown by our retaliatory argument.”* But do please 

also pay your attention to this question—If it is not'a real 
objection, how is it that it fulfils the conditions of the fallacy 
on which the objection is based ? “ Well, as there is no¬ 

thing to decide which of these two views of the objection is 
the true one, this gives risp to an uncertainty as to the rea¬ 
lity of the objection.” Let there be a mere uncertainty ; 
even the slightest doubt as to the presence of .'objectionable 
fallacies in your argument vitiates the efficiency of that 
argument; as in the case of that particular kind of ‘fallacious 
reason ’ which has been called ‘ sandigdhasiddha ,’ ‘ whose 
validity is doubtful.’ And further, the fallacy that the 
Logician seeks to make doubtful in the present connection 
fulfils certain conditions; if even so it is doubtful, then in all 
other cases when it is found to fulfil exactly those conditions, 
the Logician will have to reject the invalidative efficiency 
of that fallacy;—and in so doing he will deny the efficacy 

° Tho meaning is that if the objection is applicable to the disputant’s own 
faultless view, then it canuot be a true objection ; as for its fulfilling the condi¬ 
tions laid down for the fallacy that is urged,—well, if it is found to be so widely 
and improperly applicable, we should simply find out some other definition for that 
fallacy. 
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of the fallacy postulated and defined by himself! This 
retaliatory argument is difficult to be answered by the 
Logician who is himself over-fond of putting forward retalia¬ 
tory arguments! 

(16) Nor can the latter alternative (mentioned in para. 
14) represent your meaning. For as a matter of fact, [one 
cannot desist from urging an objection simply • for fear of 
its being urged against himself; e.g!\ even though both 
disputants recognise the validity and unobjectionability of 
such inferences as that of fire from smoke and the like, yet 
if one party should urge objections against that valid infer¬ 
ence, the other party could not;, even with reference to other 
details of his opponent’s view, bring forward, against his 
arguments, the fallacies of * uncertainty ’ &c., for fear lest 
the same fallacies be applicable also to his own arguments;— 
such for instance, as his inference of fire from smoke.* This 
is a retaliatory argument that I can bring forward against my 
Opponent; and in this connection also I may quote in sup¬ 
port of my own view, the law quoted above by my 
opponent—‘ When an objection is equally resent &c. &c.’f 
r« We do not mean that no objections at all 
Bhall be put forward ; what we mean is that one should not 
put forward only those particular phases of the objection on 
the presence whereof in his own views his opponent may 
bring forward the retaliatory argument against him.” This 
also will not be right; for the presence of this retaliatory 
argument itself would prove that the particular objection¬ 
able phase put forward by me is not really objectionable •; 
and beino- thus deprived of its objectionable character, if the 
definition of ‘ objection’ or ‘fallacious reason* applies to 

°One can never ba sure that the objections ho is putting forward may not be 
urged against himself also. And so, if one were to desist from bringing forward 
objections for fear of his own view being assailed by the same, then, no objections 

would ever be urged by anyone. 

•f-That is, just as my opponent brings up a retaliatory argument against 
me in the same manner I also bring up a istaliatory argument against him. 

Kh. II. 21. 
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it, sucLa definition cannot be regard^ j»iioarrect} ancfcit* in 
order escape irom this difficulty, you wer^fcoirestate yon? defi - 
nition of the ‘fallacious reason*, with q'iafifioaUonewWbjoh< would 
serve to exclude those objeotiona.thafciarejfcdgp.^ 
objectionable character by retaliatory.SJfgumenlSjJhen^inithat 
case, it would be much more reasonable* for,yout 9 show that 
the definition of .‘fallacious reason’ ,is .nofc,9ppUcabl&fto^wb»t 
has been urged against you,, rather.than go about propounding 
retaliatory arguments, which would be absolutely futile. 

“ Whan the other party bases his retaliatory argument 
upon something which is held to be flawless or. unobjectionable 
according to my view of things, then he Qould very well retalin 
ate by saying —‘ You should not put forward any objections 
against this ; if you do, then, by the same reasoning, what has 
been aocepted by you (as true) will be demolished*. [And 
herein lies the use of the retaliatory argument}.” This ex. 
planation of yours is not right; for it is quite possible for 
the retaliatory argument to be stated in a form inviting the 
statement of objections, in the following form :■—‘ You should 
state your objections to this ; as in the casq of your not stat¬ 
ing them, the undesirable contingency, which your adversaries 
intend to bring home to you, will become established * 

** Well, be it so; so much the better for us j as this, only 
shows that in both cases, whether an objeotiou is stated or not 
stated, the possibility of the retaliatory argument cannot be 
denied by you.” Not so, we reply. A confutation that 
admits of two mutually contradictory retaliatory arguments 
(one inviting and another preventing the statement of objec¬ 
tions) cannot be regarded as a true confutation ;*as contradic¬ 
tion vitiates all confutation,—the two retaliatory arguments 
stultifying, each other ; just as we found in the caseof two 
‘neutralising inferences.* 

(17) [As regards the dictum quoted by you that one 
party should not put forward such objections as are equally 
applicable to both parties, I have to point out that] ‘Under 

JZh. 11, 22 . 
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NydyclsMra 2. 1.'16—the Opponent having put forw ^ rd 
objection that the support of corroborative instances is eq ‘ y 
wanting in both views (the Purvapaksa as well as the Si - 
Snta), the Acharya Udyotakara has met the o jec 10n 1 
following words :-‘That the objection is equally applicab 
to both views is no answer; as such an answer invo ves e 
fession of one’s weakness : by this answer you have confessed 
that there is no corroborative instance in suppoiu y 
view.’ ( Nyciyavartiha , p. 197, 11. 15-19); an your^ - 
Teacher making this assertion, should be set up agai 
Bhatta KumErila! who has declared that an objection common 
to both parties should not be put forward by either. 


Section (3). 

,• „ utility* of the Retaliatory Argument the Ved- 

rss; - *—<•**»»*—* 

rt» cf/i81 “Do you mean to say’, asks the 

open to the cnarge m w ^ • tn ug \ n the present 

rW * in the J ‘ con- 

prev!nt 8 our 2ktog' 0 a similar assertion that you are 

0P0n a 9 ,“L 0 °San 6? P-eas to orplain how, in the pro- 
Hont discussion, the Vodaotinjm^-djho^chargo^ 

anaaserUon^ontrar^to'an admitted foot, ho 
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dhanta ; now, as a matter of fact you have, in course 
of the present discussion, admitted the* fact of the 
Retaliatory Argument constituting a means of refutation 
(which fact you are now denying); we say you have admitt¬ 
ed this fact, because at the very outset of our discussion 
you declared your intention of arguing in accordance with 
the tenets of a particular philosophical system, the NySya,— 
whereby you have accepted the tenets of that system: and 
as a philosophical system is nothing more than the accept¬ 
ance of certain facts and things, and as the * Retaliatory 
Argument * and such other Clinchers are things that are 
accepted by the Nyaya system, you are certainly contradict¬ 
ing an admitted fact when you deny the existence of any 
such thing as the Retaliatory Argument. ” Our answer 
to this is that the very definition of * ApasiddhUnta * that 
you have put forward is an impossible one; for if you de¬ 
fine it merely as * contradicting ’ an admitted fact, then you 
yourself become open to the charge, on the ground of your 
denying facts that are * admitted * in our philosophy. 

(20) “What we mean is the contradicting of facts 
admitted by oneself. ” This is not right; for you 

cannot extract this meaning from the definition as you have 
stated it, unless you add to it the further qualification (of ‘one’s 
own’). If it were permissible to make a definition mean what 
is not actually expressed by the words constituting it, then 
there would be no need for adding any qualification [any¬ 
thing that is desired may be taken as implied by the de¬ 
finition]. And if you hold that no qualifications are to be 
added to definitions, then the charge of * contradicting an 
admitted fact' would rebound.on yourself 1 As in the first 
place, qualifications by the hundred are found to be added 
to the statements of reasonings and conclusions made in 
your own philosophy ; and secondly in your philosophy, you 
have ofton found fault with tho reasonings propounded by 

Kh. 11. 24. 
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others* simply on the ground thaMhey do not «nUun certain 
necessary qualifications and are hence rejected by yo 
inconclusive. . 

(211 Then again, in the present context also, yon have 
stated your definition without the qualifymg phrase 
■ona'a OTn’,-and subsequently, for tear of objection 
twing 3 raised against it, il you add that qualification, you 
render yourself open to the • Clincher' of ‘ ffifoonfora , as 
according to your own philosophy, one is said to fa 
within the Clincher of Bllvantara if, having originally 
stated his conclusion in the unqualified form, he re-states 
subsequently, with the add®* of fresh qualifications. 

(22) Further, you have stated your definition in the 
form-' when one makes an assertion contrary to an admitted 
fact, he incurs what has been called Jpasutfhanla , 
that is, you state the definition first, and the objer* to be 
defined last; and in this you incur the Clincher ot 
■ Inopportune Statement' (the fifteenth Clincher mentioned 
in Gautama’s Sutra, 5-2-1),-which has been defined as 

^.fing in 

faCto le ( nT foctom'’ of a definition is that the object 
defined is mentioned first, and then comes the statement of 

the definition ; and this natural order you 

(by stating the definition first, and^ then the objec to.be 

defined). If, in order to escape from th ' 3 Jn L, 

insist upon this reversal of the natural order, then you 
become subject to ' ApadcHMa! [As your-own pM^Pky 
lays down that th several factors of a msta^oe 

of the statement r.f u inferential argument, should 
tioned ia their mvt r.A order]. 

rp.op i ) Ho who introduces the qualification 

. the very outset, should bo met with 

W, ‘ones ..w tl e v0 f d above against the 

that same objection which wo have urged . h 
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definition as without the qualification; the facts admitted 
by me are certainly my own admitted facts [and thus by 
stating a view that is opposed to facts admitted by me 
yott will be contradicting one’s own admitted fact]*. “ But 
our definition contains the word * abhyupagama ’, ‘ admitted 
fact’; this implies the person by whom the fact is admitted ; 
thus that fact alone which is admitted by the person himself 
could be his * own admitted fact’ (and not what may be admit¬ 
ted by other persons)”. This will not help you. I also 

am ‘ a person by whom facts are admitted as certainly 
there are certain facts that are admitted by me. “ What 

we mean is the person who‘admits facts to the contrary.” 
But this also will apply equally to both parties (both being 
contrary to each other). “ That person who admits facts 
contrary to well-established conclusions is one who is regarded 
as admiting facts to the contrary ". Even so the name 

will apply to both parties equally; as I also admit facts 
contrary to your well-established conclusions (just as you 
admit facts contrary to my established conclusions). 
** What is meant i 3 the person who admits facts contrary to 
his own well-established conclusions.” You are 

certainly extremely clever: you began with qualifying 
the word .* sva,y * one’s own’ by the * person by whom 
facts are admitted’,-—and you end with qualifying the 
person by whom facts are admitted’ by the word ‘ sva t 
‘one s own 1 ! And in doing this you do not even fight shy 
of the vicious circle of interdependence into which you land 
yourself I And lastly you do not observe that the fact that 
the word ‘ sva ’ (as a pronoun) is applicable to all (parties),— 
a fact that has been pointed out to you by your opponent— 
still remains in forco! 


II,n jjj/- V*. .r„' 9 J l ,ronou "- 11 (loea not ■''PP'y to tho Logician alono : hence 
tlm ° f ^‘“Vcdantinw as mueh entitled to tho name ‘ svitiddhanta’ as 

£ tho Logician, until some other qualification is introduced. So 

tm ? m o* cln S a statement against tho tonots of tho VoilSnta tho Logician will 

boiug annhcahlo tn arf ’° ‘ ,vas }ddtulntaoirodha' . Ilenco tho definition proposed 
00 ug apphcablo to a caso whoro it should not apply, must bo rojocted as < too wide.’ 
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(24) Another definition of * Apasiddhanta 1 is put for¬ 
ward :—“ When a person accepts a fact as a well-established 
conclusion, and then (in course of discussion) renounces or . 
denies that conclusion,—this constitutes an * Apasiddhanta r 
for that person.” This definition also cannot be accept¬ 

ed; as if the clause * well-established conclusion accepted 
by a person ’ refers to a particular individual person, and to 
a particular conclusion, then the definition becomes singular 
(pertaining to one single case), and fails to be comprehensive 
(of all Apasiddhantas). If again by ‘the person accepting 
the conclusion’ is meant the person connected with a well- 
established conclusion, and by the person * renouncing the 
conclusion ’ is also meant the person connected with a con¬ 
clusion,—then you yourself become open to the charge of 
Apasiddhanta ; for I (the Vedantin) am a person connected 
with a certain well-established conclusion, and you also are a 
person connected with a conclusion,—so when you renounce 
the conclusion accepted by us (as you often do), there is 
denial, by a person connected with a conclusion (i. e. by 
yourself), of a well-established conclusion accepted by a 
person connected with a conclusion (that is myself). “But 
in this case there is no renouncing ; as one can renounce only 
that which he has accepted (and we have never accepted 
your conclusions; so that when we deny them, we do not 
renounce them).” This will not help you; as if what is 

meant by * renouncing ’ is only non-acceptance, then it is not 
necessary for what is ‘ renounced ’ to have been previously 
accepted. “ The ‘ renouncing ’ consists in the non-ac¬ 
ceptance of what has been accepted.” In that case, (in 

your case also) there is non-acceptance, by you, of what has 
been accepted , by me; and thus the explanation makes no 
difference as regards the objection urged by us. If, in order 
'to avoid this difficulty, you hold that the non-acceptance 
should be by the same person by whom there has been 
acceptance,—this also will not avail you; as if by * the same 
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person * you mean the man accepting a conclusion, then I 
also am a man accepting a conclusion ; you, by not accepting 
■what has been accepted by me, ‘incur Apasiddhanta. 
« It is * Apasiddhanta * only when there is non-acceptance 
by one individual person of that conclusion which has been 
accepted by that individual person.” This will not be 
right; as what do you mean by * one individual person ’? If 
it means a person who is qualified by the number ‘one’, 
then, I am as good * a person qualified by number one 
as yourself j and so the charge of ‘ Apasiddhanta * urged 
against you remains in force as before. “ What is meant 
by one individual person is the person who is not different ’. 
Even so, if this ‘ non-difference ’ be non-difference from one’s 
own self, then this also applies equally to you and myself; 
while if it be * non-difference from others,’ this cannot apply 
either to you or to myself (as no person can ever be non-differ- 
ent from another person); and so Apasiddhanta as thus 
defined would be something impossible. What is meant 
is that in a case of Apasiddhanta there is no difference bet¬ 
ween the person accepting and the person not-accepting 
(renouncing) a certain conclusion.” Well in that case your 
definition would come to this—‘ Apasiddhanta is the non- 
acceptance, of what has been accepted by one person, by one 
who is not different from the acceptor and thus you still 
remain open to the same'« Apasiddhanta *; as what is accept¬ 
ed by me is not accepted by you, who are * not-different from 
the acceptor ’, inasmuch as you also accept something. 

(25) The above reasoning also serves to reject the de¬ 
finition of ‘ Apasiddhanta ’ as the acceptance and non-accept¬ 
ance, by one person, of the opinion of one person; as, with 
this definition, between yourself and myself, there would be 
a distinct Apasiddhanta [each of us being * ono person ’]. 
“But what is meant by ‘one person’ is tho non-difforooco of 
the person accopting, from tho person not-accepting, that 
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conclusion; fand this condition is not fulfilled when what is 
accepted by the Vedantin is not accepted by the Logician].’ 
If by * that conclusion * you mean to imply the non-difference 
of what is * not-accepted ’ from what is ‘ accepted —then 
you cannot escape from the charge of * Apasiddhanta inas¬ 
much as you renounce what is accepted by me; so that there 
is non-acceptance by you—who also accept something, and 
as such, are non-different from the accepting person—of 
what is accepted by another person ; and thus there is * non-’ 
difference of what is not-accepted from what is accepted.’ 
“ But what is meant is that the acceptance and non-acceptance 
should be by one and the same, and not by different, agents.’* 
This also will not help you, we reply; for when you come to 
examine what is meant by the ‘one and the same agent 
you again introduce the same qualification ' one ’, which has 
been already found to be faulty ; and thus, not succeeding to 
escape from the objections that have been urged against you, 
tell mo if you do not experience the same tribulation as those 
of the tuft of grass which is whirled round and round in the 
widening whirlpools of a turbulent stream, in which there is 
an inrush of water at the outburst of the rainy season 1 

(26) “ It is Apasiddhanta when there is non-acceptance 
after having accepted (a certain conclusion).” This also 
cannot be accepted; for when you come to examine the im¬ 
port of the affix * klva * in ‘ svlkritya *, * having accepted ’, 
—you will find that this definition is open to the same ob¬ 
jections as those urged above*. And further, by this defini¬ 
tion, one could not incur * Apasiddhanta ’ if, in course of 
discussion, he were to accept a conclusion which he did not 


• The affix 1 I-frU’ denotes tamana’kar{ril-aira, i tho fact of tho participle 
•ending in that affix having the tame nominative agent as the principal verb of tho 
scntcnco ; so that you again introduce *ho samo qualification of * the same agent* 
against which objections liayo been raised. 
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accept at tho outset. [While such a contingency does, 
according to the Logician, involve a real Apasiddhanta.'] f 

(27.) Then again, when you urge the Clincher of 
Apasiddhanta ’ against one who renounces an admitted 
fact, is it against a disputant who accepts that philoso¬ 
phical system in which ‘ Apasiddhanta ’ is regarded as a . 
defect ? or against one who does not accept such a system ? 

If the former, then such a person is as capablo of rebelling 
against the tenet of 1 Apasiddhanta* as against the philoso¬ 
phical conclusion [by reason of renouncing which you 
charge him with the Clincher of Apasiddhanta ] ; and under 
the circumstances, what can you say to such a person ? 

It will not be right for you to reply to this that you will 
have nothing more to say to such a person—fully humbled 
as he will have already becomo by tho Clincher of ' Apasicl - 
dhanta ’ duo to his renouncing his previously accepted 
* conclusions. For, inasmuch as he has rejected tho 

tenet of ‘ Apasiddhanta , ’ this ‘ clincher,’ when urged against 
him, will be one whose vitiating efficacy is not accepted by 
both parties [and which on that account ceases to bo an 
efficient * clincher’]. If a * clincher’ which is not accepted by 
both parties were to be efficacious in closing the mouth of 
disputants,then any person putting forward a refutation from 
his own stand-point (irrespective of the other party admitting 
or not admitting the force of the refutation) could claim to 
have put an end to the disputation, and to have obtained 
victory over his opponent; and he would not wait to listen 
to tho Opponent’s answer to his refutation. And the result 
of this would be that even on urging a futile refutation, 
though thcro would bo no refutation at all, ho would havo 
conquered his opponent, and would, without the slightest 

f Eg. during the discussion between the Logician and the Vcduutin, tho form¬ 
er docs not, in tho beginning, accept the conclusion that Word is unreal ; hut in 
course of argumentation, if he conics to accept it, lie certainly incurs ‘ Apasiddhanta\ 
hut by the present definition, thin would not bo Apasul(J l hdti(a t as thcro is no ‘having 
accepted’ in this case. 
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obstacle, go back home fully satisfied I “When a 

man has oeen defeated,'even if ne may have Something to 
tey,wocan certainly ’pay no, regard to what he might say*’ 
This will not bo rights when* what he has , td say is the. 
answer to precisely the same Clincher by means of which you 
regard him as defeated.—this, answer being m the form that 
fat efficacy of ’ the Clihcher^,is not admitted .by. one of the. 
two parties concerned (which circumstance weakens the 
efficacy of the Clincher). If,'on this,you still, insist on pay¬ 
ing no regard to what ho says, then, as we nave already 
pointed out above, you yotyrself would be defeated; inas- 
rnnnh as you will have put forward a refutation which is not 
• true refutation, and vail have refused to listen to the 
Opponent's answer to that refutation 1 “ But it 

would be for the Umpire to determine if a refutation, has been 
pot forward that is not not a true refutation, or if the 
Clincher of * Apcuiddh&nla ’ has been urged when there is no 
trna * Apasidghi.ln{a ’; and having determined this he would 
apportion victory or defeat; in fact it is for this purpose that 
the Umpire is appointed. ” If this be the correct 

procedure, then, when one party has put forward his 
reasonings, his opponent might simply say ‘ your reasoning 
is fallacious’, and retire from further discussion; and it would 
be for the Umpire to determine if the reasoning is really fal¬ 
lacious or not, and thereby apportion victory and defeat; 
and by this stupid reasoning of yours the poor Umpire 
will undergo all this (to himself fruitless) trouble, in the same 
way as the crow undergoes all the trouble to feed the off¬ 
spring left by the pair of Kokila birds, who are fully content 
after having brought forth the young ones [the two disputants, 
satisfied with putting forth one argument each, ressembling 
the kokila pair, and the Umpire, having to perform all the 
Bifting and examining of the reasonings, ressembling the 
crow]. 


12 
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| Page 541] (28) The Logician argues—“ It may be that 
at the time of the discussion our disputant may for the occa¬ 
sion, not accept our opinion in regard to Apasiddhanta but 
■what does that matter ? As a matter of fact he has already 
previously signified his adherence to that philosophical sys¬ 
tem which accepts the vitiating efficacy of * Apasiddhanta*; 
and it will be quite right to urge ‘ Apasiddhanta »* against 
him, on the basis of that previous adherence of his.” Not 
so, we reply; if no regard is paid to his non-adherence to the 
philosophy at the time of the discussion,—and if even on his 
declaration of this non-adherence, the refutation is to be 
addressed to him on thebasisofhispreviousadherence,- 
then how could there be any room for the charge of ‘ Apa¬ 
siddhanta against him ? For the Apasiddhanta is urged 
agamst him only on the basis of the fact that he has express- 
e non-adherence to, or non-acceptance of, something to 
which he had previously signified adherence or acceptance • 
and on no other basis could the charge of ' Apasiddhanta ’ 
be urged agamst him. Thus then, in the ca s ; of the 
disputant who has previously accepted the vitiating efficacy 
of the clincher of * Apasiddhanta %—it is incumbent on you 
to prove this efficacy as against him, even when he chooses 
to repudiate his former adherence ; and the proving of this 
cannot be he business of any second person (in the shape of 
the Umpire). [This with reference to the man who has pre- 
viously signified his adherence to your philosophy]. On the 
other hand, as for the Baudclha and the other philosophers 
who have never accepted the vitiating efficacy of < Apasid- 

than!* , ,t becomes doubly necessary for you to prove this 
efficacy. 

<2 ? ) 1 ,.“, T J h0 “? Wh ° WouId raiae ^tions against the 
well-established conclusions,(of the philosophy that he has 

[so that so 7 ■ ^ t!: " cI,ais ° of ' self-contradiction ’ 

|so that sour as !„s casern concerned, it is not necessary to 
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provide an explanation of ‘ Apasiddhanta ’] : he has at the 
outset, signified his adherence to a particular philosophy, 
and hence to all that is included in that philosophy in the 
form of counter-arguments, fallacies and so forth; so when sub¬ 
sequently he comes to signify his non-acceptance of these, we 
find him accepting and not-accepting the same thing; and 
this certainly involves ‘Self-contradiction.’ ” If 

this * Self-contradiction’ is of the same nature as * Apasid- 
tpiatiia *, then it can not be urged against the man’ who objects 
to the vitiating efficacy of * Apasiddhanta ’, until his objec¬ 
tions have been set aside. If, on the other hand, * Self-con¬ 
tradiction ’ be a defect entirely distinct from * Apasiddhanta’ 
and capable of being urged independently of * ApasiddhUnta ,’ 
—then all those cases that are cited as examples of ‘ Apa- 
siddhanta ’ may be regarded as cases of * Self-contradiction 
what is the use of accepting a distinct defect in the shape of 
‘ApasiddhUnta’? In fact the procedure adopted by you 

-wherein you first urge the Clincher of ‘ Apasiddhanta ,’ 

and then objections having been raised against it, you give 
up the * Apasiddhanta ’ and put forward an entirely distinct 

Clincher in the shape of ‘ Self-contradiction * - -makes you 

open to the Clincher of ‘Recantation’; * Recantation ’ hav¬ 
ing been defined as the ‘retracting of what has been admitted 
and asserted.’ And if this procedure—in which one pro¬ 
pounds a Clincher, and then retracting it, propounds another 
—does not involve ‘ Recantation then there is an end to all 
such * clinchers ’ as ' Recantation ’ and the like ! 


(^0) “ When we propound another Clincher (in the 

shape of ‘ Self-contradiction ’), it is only for the purposo 
of lending support to that other Clincher (‘ Apasiddhanta) 
which had been urged before ; and [as this does not mean a 
denial of this latter] this procedure is not open to the objec¬ 
tion that you have urged." Not so, we reply ; so long 

as you have not justified the putti. g forward of the former 
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Clincher -* ApasiddhUntd' (by showing that itia a real defect), 
you must bo regarded as ‘ defeated ’; and it is highly impro-. 
per for one bo ' defeated * to put forward another Clincher in 
the shape of ‘ Self-contradiction \ Nor will ;it be‘ right for. 
you to assort that for fear of these difficulties you will, at the.' 
very outset, urge, the Clincher of * Self-contradiction’,; 
and not that of * apasiddhanta ';—as in . that case- ;the 
* apasiddhanta ’ will become entirely useless and futile-; for 
in ovcry case of ‘ apasiddhanta 1 you will find it more necessary; 
to urge ‘Self-contradiction ’ rather than ‘ apasiddhanta ; ’ as 
in no case will you be able to feel quite sure as to the 
other party not raising objections against the ‘ apasiddhanta * 
that you might urge. 

(31) The Logician says—“All right; we shall, then 
prove the vitiating efficacy of ‘ apasiddhanta * against the 
person who accepts our philosophy but denies the efficacy of 
' apasiddhanta , [not indeed by urging the Clincher of 
‘ apasiddhanta ’ against this apostacy, but exactly in the 
same manner as we prove it as against our out-and-out 
opponents, the Bauddhas and the rest].” This also 

will not be possible, we reply. For you can make him 
accept the eiucacy of ‘ apasiddudnta ’ only by showing to him 
that without accepting it he will incur the penalty of other 
clinchers (such as * sen-contradiction ’ and the like) ; and it 
will bo quite open to him to deny tho efficacy of these other 
Clinchers also (which therefore will have no dread for him). 
The Bauddhas have declared as follows * Disputations are 
never carried on in strict accordance with nny shastra, 
[they are carried on in accordance with what cornea ' - the 
mind of the disputants; so that no amount of systematic 
treatment of tho Clinchers will closo the mouth of a recalcitrant 
disputant]. Thus tho conclusion is that ‘ Apasiddhanta,' is 
not a Clincher at all. 
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^Specially as when a man is born* he is born .entirely free, 
untrammelled by any established . conclusions j-nor^does be 
at the time of his' birth, perceive the good and bad point 
of .the' several philosophical tenets); how then can anyone 
ba said to have acqaired a proprietary right .over , any es¬ 
tablished conclusion (the denying of which might ..consti¬ 
tute * apanddhSnfa * for him) ? * 

* - (82) [In answer to the above assertion of the Banddba 
that ‘Disputations are never carried on in strict accordance 
With any shastra’] Some people* argue as follows :—It is 
ifoi possible to carry on discussion except on the basis of 
shSsirai For instance, whfcn the Bauddha, who upholds Of 
the momentariness of all things, puts forward a reasoning 
f * all that exists is momentary,—as for instance, the clouds 
floating in the sky’] , and is met by a dull-headed logi¬ 
cian, upholding the permanence of things, who is dull 
enough not to be able to perceive flaws in the reasoning 
and therefore Bimply says that the reasoning involves the 
fallacy of * SiddhasUdhana *, • Redundancy ’ , ‘ Proving 

what is already well known *,—what can the Bauddha 
do [except to show that in urging this fallacy,the T :<gic’.an 
accepts the momentariness of things, and thereby remiors 
himself open to the charge of apasiddhanta ’ ] ? “ He will 

simply show that the Logician contradicts the opinion 
(that things are permanent) that he had previously 
put forward against the Bauddha’a conclusion If 
this procedure wer« admissible, then the Bauddha 
might as well urge against him the contradiction of 
any other opinion that may be in keeping with the Logician’s 
former opinion; or else [if this were not considered right* 
then] he would ignore (and not urge) the contradiction of the 

•This refers to Udayanacharya, who makes the observation in hie Nyayapa - 
riihista (according to the Shdnkari ), or in hin fatparya-parishuddhi (according to 
the Vitfydtagarij. The Ckihhuki says ‘ Udayanolctam arfhataH upanyatya{i <fus 
aytfum ; by which it is implied that the text does not actually quote from Udayana. 
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former opinion either; for certainly there is no difference 
between contradicting a certain opinion and contradicting that 
which is in keeping with that opinion.' [Thus we find 
that it is necessary to base a discussion on shaslra ; for] * shastra ’ 
is nothing more or less than what propounds facts and 
opinions—some of which are subordinate, and in keeping with 
others—that are conducive to the fulfilment of a certain pur¬ 
pose of man. So that if one admits the momentariness of 
things, this implies the admission of all those tenets that are in 
keeping with * and favourable to * the theory of momentary 
existence, 1 ■■•such tenets, for instance, as that of * Apoha’ 
‘the exclusion of contraries ’ , a»nd such others held by the 
Bauddha; and conversely, if even one of those correlated ten¬ 
ets is rejected, it implies the rejection of all that is in keeping 
with that rejected tenet. Even God himself cannot annul 
this palpable fact. Nor is it possible for one to describe, in 
his own words, all that may be in keeping with his philoso¬ 
phical tenet; for in the first place, this would mean the com-, 
posing of a fresh philosophi cal treatise then and there; and 
secondly because the audience will not be interested in any 
such detailed statement. And for the purpose of urging against 
him the fact of his contradicting this philosophical tenet, one 
could not make a guess of all that may be in keeping with 
and implied by, the tenets of each of the shcistras concerned. 
And lastly, philosophical tenets and all that is implied by them 
continue to be contradicted; and if such contradiction is allow¬ 
ed to pass unnoticed, then there is -no chance for either 
party getting at either the knowledge of truth or victory 
over his opponent. For these reasons, even though he may 
not wish it, one cannot but have recourse to the Shastras 
bearing upon the matter under discussion. , 

(33) The above reasoning of Udayana is not very 
sound ; what may the ‘other tenet in keeping with the philoso¬ 
phical conclusion * be— on the non-acceptance of which, it 
is said, that one should urge ‘ contradiction’ ? There are two 
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things that can bo accepted i (1) that, without the accept* 
ance of which the discussion itself conld not proceed ; e.g. the 
proofs admitted by all disputants=and (2) those tenets that 
are held by particular philosophical systems only; e. g. the 
momentariness of things, the existence of God, and so forth* 
Now as one can enter into a discussion only after having 
accepted the former—».«. the proofs—if he accepts them at the’ 
start, and then subsequently rejects them,—if this be regarded 
as * Apasiddhanta ’ for jhim,——then this cannot be ; for 
the simple reason that this , procedure involves^* Self-con¬ 
tradiction * ; and * Self-contradiction ’ has been regarded 
by you, the Logician, yourself as' a * futile rejoinder ’ 
(and not as a * Clincher ’ ) ; and you describe the 

* futile rejoinder ’ as * the urging of what should not be 

urged.’ Nor can the * apasiddhanta ’ refer to the 

second set of tenets (which are peculiar to the individual 
philosophical systems,). If it be held that for the starting of 
a discussion it i3 necessary to accept the * momentariness of 
things, ’ or some such doctrine as is peculiar to a particular 
philosophy,—we ask: is the acceptance of that particular 
doctrine, * momentariness ’ for example, the upaya or means 
of the subject of discussion, for example the doctrine of 

* apoha ’ and such other tenets of the Baud<jha ? Or are the 
two invariably concomitant with each other [so that the one 
implies the other] ? 

(34) It cannot be the former ; for in that case, when 
the Bauddha proceeds to prove the momentariness of things, 
if he renounces the doctrine of ‘ Apoha ’ and such other doc¬ 
trines peculiar to the Bauddha philosophy,—then this would 
not involve, * apasiddhanta ’ for him; as the acceptance of 

* apoha ’ and the other doctrines is not the means of ‘ mo¬ 
mentariness ’ [as, it is the ‘ momentariness ’ whose accep¬ 
tance, ex hypothesi, is the means of * Apoha A id if, in order 
to avoid, this difficulty, the two (acceptance of momentarinesa 
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and ‘Apoha’) were held to be the means of one another, then 
no discussion or consideration of the two wopld be possible ; 
for it would involve a vicious circle I while on the one 
hand, only after discussion could the tenet be regarded as 
valid and consequently accepted, on the other hand, the 
discussion, could proceed only on the'acceptance of the doc¬ 
trines. u The * apasiddhanta ' would lie only 

in the renouncing of the particular * means ’ (viz : the mo¬ 
mentariness of things), that had been previously admitted, 
and in nothing else.” This is not right, we reply ; 

for whence do you get at the law that whenever one thing 
is the ‘ means * of another, an acceptance of the former is 
necessary for the starting of any discussion in regard to the 
latter ? All that appears to be right to concede is that the dis¬ 
cussion proceeds in regard to the latter as haying the former 
for its means ; and as for the acceptance of the means, this 
acceptance need not form the said * means ’; for, in the first 
place, no proofs can be adduced in support of the view that 
both what is regarded as the * means * (i. e., the momentari. 
ness of things) and the acceptance of this ‘ means ’ have 
the causal efficiency necessary to be regarded as the ‘ means * 
(of ‘ Apoha * and such other doctrines) ; and secondly, even 
if such proofs could be adduced, why should it be necessary 
for the acceptance to be in avowed terms that ‘ such and 
such I accept’? [the ‘ acceptance ’ that may be the * means ’ 
to the other doctrines could be only the acceptance by the 
original founder of the philosophy] ;—any such avowal of 
acceptance by every individual would be absolutely super¬ 
fluous ; as the mere fact of the * acceptance ’ (by the original 
founder) being the * means * would be sufficient to make the 
parties cognisant of the fact. [And thus the individual en¬ 
tering into the discussion not having avowed his own 
acceptance of any doctrine, any subsequent disavowal 
of the same by him could not constitute ‘ Apasiddlidnfa ’]. 
“But' when one proceeds to prove the effect (e. g. } the 
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doctrine of ‘Apoha ’) by moans of its cause (o. g., the doctrine 
of the ‘ momentariness of things ’) it is necessary that he should 
accept the existence of the latter ; as that which is not ac¬ 
cepted as really existing cannot be regarded as a cause ; 
■=—such being the case, if there be any subsequent disavowal 
of the same, that would be a fit opportunity for the clin¬ 
cher of * Apasidclahanta’ being urged against him.” Well, 
f such be the case, the fact of the man putting forward the 
doctrine as the ‘ means * would lead to the presumption of 
his * acceptance * of the same; and even though this 
acceptance is not directly avowed, yet it would bo presum¬ 
ed on the strength of the fact that that which is regarded as 
non-existing can novcr be regarded and put forward as 
a * means ’ ; and on the basis of the contradiction of this 
presum'd ' acceptance ’ by the subsequent direct disavowal 
you would urge the clincher of ‘ Apasiddhanta ’ against the 
man ;—under tho circumstances, it will bo infinitely simp¬ 
ler for you to urge against him tho objection that in case 
he (loos not accept tho existence of what he has put for* 
ward as tho * means ’ , this latter could never be a ‘ means ’ 
at al! ; firstly because it is this objectionable feature upon 
which the * A pasiddliunta ’ rests; and secondly because un¬ 
til you liavo put forward this objectionable feature, you 
cannot prove that he actually accepts that whose acceptance 
he has not directly avowed ; and this objectionable feature 
being sufficient for the demolishing of his position, there would 
be no necessity for the urging of the ‘ ApasiJdhantu ’, which 
after all, is entirely dependent upon, and comes after, the 
said objectionable feature. 

(35) For tho same reasons the second alternative (noted 
at the end of para. 33)—that is to say, the doctrines of 
* momentariness’ and of ‘apoha ’ are invariable concomitants— 
cannot be accepted. The necessity of tho acceptance of 
ol. 3 invariable concomitant can be proved only b} tho 
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argument that if its existence were not accepted, the other 
concomitant—which the man seeks to establish—would be 
an impossibility; and under the circumstances, it would 
be better to urge this same circumstance as an objection 
against the man’s non-acceptance, rather than presume his 
acceptance, and then urge the clincher of * Apasiddhanta ’, 
on the basis of this presumed acceptance being contradic¬ 
ted by his subsequent non-acceptance. 

(36) From the above refutation of the clincher of 
Pratijmntara; * Pratijnahani * and * Apasiddhcinta * , we can 
deduce the arguments against the other Clinchers also. 

End of Chapter II. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Criticisms against the cse op JPronouxs. 

[With a view to remove alt chance of any reasonable objection being 
taken against the Vedanta Philosophy, the author has shown that it is im- 
or possible for the Logician to provide any adequate explanation either of 
‘ Praraana*, the incompatibility whereof might be urged against the Vedanta, 
of ‘fallacies*, which might be detected against the Vedanta view of things, 
or of the ‘ clinchers * and such other details of disputation which might 
have been put forward to shut the mouth of the Vedantin disputant. 

He now proceeds to show that it is not possible for the Logician to 
put any question—in a reasonable form—to the Vedantin, in the course of 
any discussion; and ia this connection he begins with showing that 
no adequate explanation can be given of the * pronouns *— 1 what 9 , c who f 
and the like—with which all questioning begins]. 

(1) [Page 553]. Now, how are you going to explain 
the meaning of Pronouns, on whose basis most discussions 
proceed ? For instance, take the question—* what is the 
proof of the existence - of God ? ’ A person who puts the 
question should be thus answered : —This word, ‘ what * with 
which you introduce your question—what does it meaft? 
The word could mean either—(a) aksdpa, denial, or (fi) kutsa 
censure, or (c) vifarka, doubt, or (d) prashna, question. 
(a) Now if it be taken to mean denial , the question would 
mean—* there is no proof of the existence of God’ ; and 
as this would be the mere statement of a proposition, which 
cannot establish anything, it should be necessary, for 
you, the questioner, to state certain reasons etc., in sup¬ 
port of the propositiou; and inasmuch as you have not stat¬ 
ed any such reasons, you become open to the charge of ‘ defic¬ 
iency.’ (b) For the same reason, the word cannot 

mean censure ; for in the first place in that case also the 
question would mean that ‘ the pi’oof for God’s existence is 
censurable ’; and this also will be a bold statement with¬ 
out any reason;—and secondly, do you censure the proof 
because it does not prove what it i3 meant to prove? or be¬ 
cause of some other reason ? If the latter, then there is no 
need for your pointing it out to us; as, in that case, there ia 
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no harm done to the proving of what the proof is meant 
to provo (and this is all that the propounder of the proof 
cares for). If it be the former — i. e., if you censure the proof 
because itdoes not prove God’s existence,—then this also can 
not be maintained; as to call it a * proof and then to say 
that it does not prove , would involve a self-contradiction. 
*‘But the word * proof ’ is hero used - in its metaphori¬ 
cal or figurative sense (and not in the strictly original 
sense of that which proves) [so that there is no self-contra¬ 
diction).” This is not right; if the word ‘proof’ is 

used here with reference to what is actually possessed of 
the character of proof, pramanatva , then it cannot be re¬ 
garded as used in a figurative sense ■, for the simple rea¬ 
son that the word is found, ex hypothesis to be used in its 
strictly original sense. If, on the other hand, the word ' proof ’ 
is used with reference to what is not really possessed of 
the character of proof, but only appears to be so,—then 
there is no need of mentioning that it is ‘ censurable ’ [as, 
proof is censurable as unsound only when being not a proof* 
it is applied to what is proof; so when it is applied to what 
ex hypothesis is not proof, thero need be no censure of it] j 
for your . statement, in this case would simply mean—‘ the 
falso proof that there may bo for God’s existence is cen¬ 
surable’ ; aud this be admitted by all parties, including your 
opponent. Further, in that case even the special 
mention of the word ‘ ishvarasadbhave ’ ‘ of God’s 

existence ’ would be superfluous ; as what is ‘ false 
proof ’ is censurable in other cases also,—being in 
its very nature, incapable of proving what it is meant to 
provo. (c) For similar reasons the third alternative 
cannot bo acceptod—that is, tho word * what’ cannot mean 
‘ doubt ’. As, ovory caso of doubt requires two alterna¬ 
tive factors,—always appearing in tho form * this or 
that ’ ; aud thus in tho proposition * what '3 tho proof ’ &c. 
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if it ia to be a statement of doubt, it will be necessary to, 
state the other alternative factor also ; and the proposition 
will have to be stated in the form—* for God’s existence 
is this a proof or is it something else ? And as you 
have not made your statement in this form, you are open 
to the charge of * deficiency (d) Nor, lastly can the fourth 
alternative be accepted,—that is, the word * what ’ can¬ 
not be regarded as denoting question ; for if the ‘ what* 
denoted question, this would imply that there is some¬ 
thing with regard to which there is a desire to know, an 
inquisitiveness ; and owing to the presence of the word 

• proof this ' desire to know ’ would appear to be with 
regard to proofs ; and the rule is that the person answering 
tho question must point out or indicate that with regard 
to which the question is put. Now, with regard to the 
question under consideration, wo ask—Does the question 
refer to proof in general for God’s existence (meaning 
if thcro is any proof of God’s existence) ? Or does it 
refer to a particular proof (tho meaning being, are there 
particular proofs for God’s existence) ? If it is the former, 
then tho mere statement that ‘ there is proof of God’s 
existence ’ would suffice for the answer ; for all that 
is required of tho answerer is to provide what the question 
requires; and as the question requires the statement as to 
whether or not there is any proof for God’s existence, 
this statement is, provided by the answerer stating that 

* there is proof ’. If the second alternative be meant— 
i. e., if the question means * What particular proofs are 
there for God’s existence ?—even then, the statement 
' there is proof for God’s existence ’ would be sufficient 
answer; the word * proof ’ in this answer signifying 
particular proofs in the same manner as the same word 
does in the question. [So that * there aro particular 
proofs for God’s existence ’ would be a fitting answer to 
the question, * aro there particular proofs for God’s 
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existence ? 'J. “ What the question means is—* what 

is that particular proof which proves God’s existence ? 

This also does not help the matter; as this form of the 
question also would bo met by the same answer as before : 
the subject of thi3 question also is particular •proof ; the 
word ‘ what’ being coordinate with the expression ‘ particular 
proof \ the answer also would consist of the phrase ‘ there 
is particular proof.’ “ Tho expression * particular 

proof ’ is not used in the vague sense of an -undefined 
and unspecified particular proof; but in the sense of a 
specific individual well-defined proof ; and it is in this 
sense that tho expression * particular proof ’ has been 
used ; so the meaning of the question is—‘ what is that 
particular specific proof which proves God’s existence?.”— 
An d the proper answer to this should consist of the indi* 
eating of such a specific proof, and. not in the making of 
such senseless assertions as you have been making.” 

What you say is not quite right ; for even with your 
interpretation of the question, the answer to it would again 
be in the form ‘ there is particular proof ’ ;—and if in 
the question, the expression ‘particular proof ’ signifies a 
specific individual proof, it does the same in the answer 
also; so that whatever meaning you may assign to the 
expression as appearing in the question, that same meaning 
would be expressed by the expression as occurring in the 
answer [and hence whatever your question may mean, 
the statement ‘ there is particular proof ’ would be a suit¬ 
able answer in all cases]. 

(2) “ When one puts the question — * what is the 

proof of this or that ? ’—what he wishes to know is if the 
particular thing is proved by Inference or-by something else.’’ 

To this also our answer is—It is prOA cd by 
Inference. “ What is that inference ? ” With 

regard to this question also, avo ask—doos this question 
refer to Inforonco in general, or to any particular inference ? 
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And having put these questions, we shall offer to you the 
same answers that we did to your question ‘ What is tho 
proof? And tho following two verses depict the true state 
of things in this connection:— 

‘ When the questioner explains hi3 question as per¬ 
taining to a particular subject,—the same should be stated 
by the answerer, tho same subject and in the same words.’ 

• It is a well-known rule that the answerer should state 
exactly that which forms the subject of the question; as the 
subject is best explained by those same words ; in fact, this 
method of explaining by means of the same words has been 
adopted by you in the explanations that you have been 
putting forward of your question ; [why then should not I, 
tho answerer, adopt the same method ?].’ 

[P. 553] (3) Theu again, the fact of the word * what’ 
denoting question implies that tho subject questioned about 
is an object of curiosity ; and ‘ curiosity ’ is only the desire 
to know ; aad as a mattor of fact, there can bo no desire with 
regard to anything that is absolutely unknown ; as if such 
desire were possible, then there would bo the absurdity of 
desire arising with regard to everything in the world, known 
and unknown alike. Thus then, when yoq desire to know 
tho proof with regard to God, you will have to point to the 
knowledge that you may have of God,—the knowledge where¬ 
upon your desire would be based. And with regard to this, 
your knowledge, we ask—is this knowledge that you have of 
God, true—i. e. in full accord with the object asit really exists? 
or is it false— i. e. not in accord with the object ? If it is 
true, then that knowledge itself makes its object amenable 
to valid proof; as unless an object is amenable to valid proof, 
it is not possible to speak of its knowledge as * true and 
this valid proof brings up or indicates the existence of God, 
which forms its objective; and thus, our desire to provo tho 
existence of God becomes accomplished without any effort 
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on our part. If, on the other hand, your knowledge of the 
thing (God) is not true,—then, if it be your desire, when you 
put the question, that in regard to that object of your Wrong 
Knowledge, wo should produce another Wrong Knowledge, 
then why should you seek this at the hands of another person 
when it is entirely within your own power ? You are your¬ 
self an expertin producing Wrong Knowledge; and just asyou 
you have produced one Wrong Knowledge with regard to the 
thing, in the same manner you can produce another also 
As for ourselves we, are the producers of only true knowledge 
and are entirely inexperienced in the production of wrong 
ones ; why then should you employ us in this work ? “ What 

we ask you to do is to make that which is an object of my 
Wrong Knowledge, an object of my True Knowledge.” I 
that is what you desire, then our reply is that your very | 
attempt at this is absurd, involving as it does a self-contra¬ 
diction on your part: How can any intelligent person ever 
make an attempt at making the shell that he perceives as silver 
an object of his right cognition ? For as a matter of fact, if 
the form in which an object is wrongly known were said to be 
the same in which it is rightly known,—this would be a 
clear case of self-contradiction. “ What you have to pro¬ 
duce is what may be right knowledge in accordance with 
your philosophical tenets (even though it may be wrong 
according to mine); that is why we are asking you to do so. 
This also will not be right: It is not a philosophical tenet of mine 
—I do not hold the view—that it is my duty to show that the 
invalid proof of God s existence, which you have wrongly 
come to regard as valid proof, is really valid; on the contrary 
my duty should be to show that the valid proof of God’s 
existence, which you have wrongly come to regard as im-alid 
is really valid. 

(-.) “When wo ask you—what is the proof of Gods 
existence ?—what wo wish you to do is moroly to make 
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known to us the proof that there may be for God’s existence, 
and we do not wish anything further, as to whether this 
knowledge that you may produce in us be true or false,” 

This is not right, we reply ; as the mere making known would 
be possible also if the knowledge produced were entirely 
wrong ; and we have already said that the producing of such 
knowledge is entirely in your own power; w'hy should you 
seek, in this, the help of any other person? “The fact 
is that there has appeared iu us a certain knowledge of the 
proof for God’s existence ; and with regard to this there arises 
a doubt in oni mind as to whether this knowledge of ours 
is wrong or right; - thus there is no room for the objections 
that you have urged, which is based on the supposition that 
we definitely accept one of the two views as to the rightness 
or wrougness of the knowdedge [while, as a matter of fact, 
we are entirely in doubt and do not accept the one or the 
other]”. * It is not so, we reply ; for if you are only 

in doubt n< to the truth or falsity of your knowledge, then 
this would mean that, you are in doubt also as to the proof, 
of which von have the knowledge, and also as to God’s exis¬ 
tence, which is the object, of that proof ; and under the 
circumstances, vour question would bo one that comes from 
one who is in doubt on the point; and not that which comes 
from a decided opponent (who denies the point entirely). 
s 'iich being the case, please accept the position of a disciple, 
am! propitiate us with a long course of attendance and ser¬ 
vice ; and then we shall remove this doubt of yours \ 

(5) “ We are certainly your decided Opponents ; [a? we 

deny the existence of God] ; and the doubt that we have 
spoken of is one. that has been purposely conjured up (for 
purposes of discussion'.” This means that you have fully 
accepted one of the two alternatives of the doubt ; and you 

Tito objections havo been in. the for.it— 1 %f you regard your hnondedgc at 
true, then (Sod’s «*xi ,lenee in proved ; if the knowledge is fatao. it is for you to 
produce wrung knowledge* and so forth. 
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have set up the doubt only for a special purpose. Well, in 
that case, we put to you the question—is.this definite cogni¬ 
tion of the one alternative true or false ? ,—and thereby 
make you subject to the objections that we have already 
urged above [from which you sought to extricate yourself, jn 
para. 4, by urging that you were entirely doubtful, and 
had not accepted any one of the two alternatives]. And 
further this uncertainty will also serve to reject any such 
assertion of yours as ‘ this is accepted by us ’;—as this asser¬ 
tion also will be open to the objections based upon the ques¬ 
tion as to whether this acceptance is true or false ; specially 
in view of the law that ‘ when there is contradiction between 
two things, one or the ocher must be true, no third alter¬ 
native is possible ’ [by which an acceptance must be either-* 
true or false ; ‘ true ' and * false ’ being contradictory terms |. 

(6) All that we have urged in the Ishv-intbhisandhi 
and other works against the use of pronouns is applicable in 
the present connection also. 

End of Chapter 111. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Refutation of Objects of Cognition. 

Section (1). 

[Having dealt with the Pramdnas, the Instruments of Cognition* 
the Author takes up the Prameyas , the Objects of Cognition ; the character 
that is common to all pramiyas is that of being an entity . So before refu¬ 
ting the definitions of the individual entities, he proceeds to show that it is 
not possible to provide an’adequate account of what constitutes an 4 entity/ 

And with a view to keep up a connection with what has gone before, he 
turns the fresh discussion onto the subject of God who is one of the 
Logician’s 4 prameyas ’.] 

(1) [Page 562J The Logician turns the discussion on the 
question of proofs for God’s existence into a new channel:— 
“ Notwithstanding all that you have said, as to the impossi¬ 
bility of putting a question as to the proofs of God’s existence, 
—inasmuch as God is an entity, a positive being, it is incumb¬ 
ent on you to point out a pramana, a proof, that affirms, or 
declares the existence of, that God.’’ What do 

you mean by God ‘ being an entity’ ?—we ask. “ Well* 

it means that He is a positive being. ” This will not 

be right ;for in thus answering my question, you simply supply 
me with a synonym (and you do not explain what constitutes an 
‘ entity. ’) “ Being an entity means existing 

in its own form.” This also cannot be accepted ; 

as firstly, a negative entity also is something that exists in 
its own form ; and secondly , in presenting such, a definition, 
each definition that you will put forward will apply to only 
individual entities,—serving to distinguish each one from 
the rest; and thus there would not be that comprehensiveness 
which is essential for all definitions. “ A thing is 

called an ‘ entity ’ when with regard to it people have the 
notion that it is or exists. ” This will not be right; 

as it is possible for us to have such a notion as ‘ the negation 
or absence of jar is here’; and as in this we have the notion 
of * it is * with regard to a negation, this negation will have 
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to be regarded as an ‘ entity *; and further, even though with 
regard to the jar and such other substances, we often have 
the notion ‘ it does not exist yet they do not cease to be 
‘ entities’ [and they would so cease if an entity were defined 
as proposed]. 


yt) [Page 563] Then again, when you speak of the notion 
of ‘ asti ’ * it exists ’ with regard to a thing,—do you mean 
that what is signified by the word ‘ as{i ’, * exists is 
capable of being predicated of the thing ? or that the word 
‘ asf j ’ is'capable of being used in connection with the thing? 
It cannot be the former ; as you do not explain what is sig¬ 
nified by the words. “ Why J the expression ‘it exists * 

signifies satta , the generality of * being * j ‘ existence*. ” 
This is not right ; as, according, to the Logician, there is 
no * sat}ci in such things as Generality, Individuality, In¬ 
herence, &o.; and so satta, signified by the phrase ‘it exists ’ 
being incapable of being predicated of these, they could never 
be spoken of as ‘ it exists ’; which would mean that they 
are mere negations, non-entities ; specially as we have already 
rejected the idea of a thing * existing in its own form.* 
Nor can the second alternative be accepted; as we have 
already pointed that there is such a notion as ‘ negation or 
absence exists ’ (where the word ‘ exists ’ is found to be 
used in connection with a negation); and further, if that 
alone were to be regardedas an entity in connection with which 
the word ‘ asti could be used, then all those things in con¬ 
nection with which we might use the word ‘variate* 
(instead of ‘ asti ’) will have to be regarded as non-entit¬ 
ies ! “But the word * asti ’ is synonymous with * vartate * 
(so it makes no difference whether you use the one or the 
other)”. This is not right; it is not possible to show that the 
two words are synonymous except by pointing out tho com¬ 
mon denotation of tho two words [and this is not possijlo, as 
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the word ‘ varfalS ’ does not signify exactly what is denoted 
by the word * asfi ',]* 

" That the two words are synonymous is comprehended, 
in a vague, general way, from the fact that one man is found 
to make use of the word ‘ vartats ’ with regard to the same 
thing in connection with which another man makes 
use of the word * asli ’ ”. This is not right; as in the 

case of many words—-such, e. g. as * pramSya ’ , ‘ abhidheya ’ 
and the like—we find that though one man uses one word 
exactly in connection with a thing in regard to which an¬ 
other man uses the other word, yet the words not regarded as 
synonymous. “ What is ^neanfc is that the denotation of 
the two words should be the same—that the words should be 
used in the same sense (and not that they should be made use 
of with regard to the same thing.)” But in that case f 

firstly, it remains as difficult as ever for you to explain what 
this * same sense ’ is [we having shown that it is not possible 
for the words to mean * existence in one’s own form ’ and so 
forth]; and secondly, even if it W9re possible for you to 
point out this common denotation, you should explain your* 
* bhavatva ’, ‘entity ’, * character of being ’, by means of that 
same common denotation ; and where would be the need for 
seeking after the proper expression for your definition ? 

(3) [Another de finition of * entity ’ is put forward]— 
“That is an entity which is not of the nature of the negation of 
another thing.” This also cannot be accepted ; as in 

the first place, the word ‘ para ’, * another thing ’, i3 entirely 
superfluous)—it does not serve the purpose of excluding 

This is the explanation given by the Shankarl ; the Vidyasagari and the 
Chitsukhl explain as follows ( ‘(Entity * ‘character of being ’ only can be this 
common denotation of the two words ; and this forms the subject of our present 
enquiry; so that you aro basing your definition of 1 entity * upon the fact of tho 
two words 1 as{* * and * varfait * being synonymous, the comprehension of which 
is found to depend upon the due undemanding of what 1 Entity ’ is, thus involving 
*n inextricable circle. 
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anything not excluded by the rest of the definition fas ■what¬ 
ever is of the nature of negation, is always of the nature 
of the negation of another thing ; nothing can be of the nat¬ 
ure of the negation of itself; hence * that which is not of the 
tbe nature of negation ’ would provide all that is necessary] • 
and secondly, the Logician recognises the fact that ‘ entity ’ 
and * non-entity ’ are mutual contradictories—being of the 
nature of the negation of one another [so that * entity ’ is 
just as much * of the nature of the negation of another thing ’ 
in the shape of * nonentity ’ as ‘ non-entity ’ is ‘ of the nature 
of the negation of entity’; so that the definition is an imposs¬ 
ible one, not applying to w,hat it is intended to define]* 
As a matter of fact, we find that with regard to a * non¬ 
entity ’ we always have the notion that it is not an entity (i. e. 
it is of the nature of the negation of entityl : in regard to an 
entity we do not always have the notion (that it is not a non¬ 
entity i. e. it is of the nature of the negation of non-entity) [so 
the definition cannot be regarded as impossible]. ” In 

spite of this fact, the definition does not become any clearer 
[it may be that we do not always think of an Entity as the 
negation of non-entity; but the fact remains that the Entity 
is as much the negation of non-entity as the Non-entity is 
the negation of entity ; and so long as this fact remains, 
the definition remains impossible], “ Then we shall 

define * entity* as that which is not recognised, or thought 
of, as of the nature of the negation of another thing. [So 
that, even though Entity may be of the.nature of the nega¬ 
tion of another thing, yet, inasmuch as it is not always re¬ 
cognised as being so, the definition ceases to be imposs¬ 
ible]. ” This definition also cannot be accepted ; as, 

in the first place, with such a definition, it would not be 
possible to approhoud an ,* entity or * character of be¬ 
ing >, with the Eye and the other sense-organs; as the fact 
of a certain thing being recognised, or thought of, cannot bo 
known by the senses [and Entity has been defined as consisting 
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of a particular form of * recognition ’]and secondly, the 
conception ‘ this is not a non-entity ’ ■would, in this case, be 
entirely objectless or baseless; as, according to you, the 
object of this conception could not be an Entity -; as what la 
conceived of is conceived of as being of the nature of the nega¬ 
tion of something else; nor could negation or non-entity be 
the object of the conception ; as what it does is to deny the 
non-entity (which, therefore, cannot be its object). “There 
could be no such conception at all (as * this is not a non¬ 
entity Certainly, there can be nothing to prevent 

the possibility of such a sentence bringing about at least a 
verbal cognition; as the wor/ls contained in the sentence 
being endowed with all such requisites of verbal deno¬ 
tation as mutual, dependency, proximity and the like,—the 
sentence does actually signify a certain relationship among 
the several words [and this is all that is necessary for verbal 
cognition] ; the possibility of such verbal cognition in regard 
to non-entities has been thus declared * Word brings about- 
cognitions oven with regard to what is an absolute non¬ 
entity.’ ( Shlolcavartika, Su. 2, Verse &). “ We shall regard 

that as ‘ entity ’ which is not cognised, by perception , to be of 
the nature of the negation of another thing; so that with this 
qualification the definition will not be open to the objections 
urged against it.” Even this qualified definition cannot 

be accepted ; as the Logician does not regard all * entities * 
to be amenable to perception. “ But according to the 

philosophy (like the Nyaya) which admits of God, every 
entity is certainly amenable to perception (by God).” But 
so far as God is concerned, there is nothing to prove that he 
perceives entities as ( not of the nature of the negation of 
another thing.’ “ But such things as are not perceived 
by God in this form, may yet be perceived by Him, as enti¬ 
ties, in their positive form.” Yes, but we are still in 
the. dark as to the real character of ' entity ’ or * positive 
form.’ 
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(4) “ We do know for certain that ‘positive form* is 
that which is expressed, by words also, as being not of the 
the nature of the negation of another thing [even though 
God may not porceive things in this form, yet His percep¬ 
tion of such things may certainly be described, in words, to 
•be of that form; so that these also become included].” In 
this definition al30, the word * another ’ would be superfluous 
(as shown in ‘the case of the former definition); and thus 
even if the word * another ’ were omitted (and ‘ entity ’ were 
defined as that which is cognised by means of words as being 
not of the nature of negation), then, the definition would 
become open to the objection tl^at, as thus defined, the ‘ En¬ 
tity* would be imperceptible by tho Eye, and such other 
objections (as have already been urged above).* “ On 
seeing a piece of sandalwood, the idea that we have is * this 
is a fragrant piece of sandalwood when, even though what 
is perceived is only the piece of wood, and not its sweet smell, 
yet fragrance enters into the perception as a factor that is 
merely presented to consciousness along with the wood ; in 
the same manner, in the case in question, we can have the 
perception of ‘ entity and even though the factor of * cog¬ 
nition ’ that enters into our conception of the ‘ entity * is not 
amenable to perception, yet it can form part of the percep¬ 
tion, being presented to consciousness along with the entity.” 
This cannot be; as this would mean—(1) either that the 
entity is the inseparable attribute of the cognition which is 
presented to consciousness as qualifying (entering into the 
conception of) the Entity ;—and this would involve a vicious 
circle, so far as the Entity is concerned ;—(2) or that 
the Entity is an adventitious adjunct of the cognition 
presented to consciousness, which latter also enters, only 
as an adventitious adjunct, into tho conception of the 
entity’; and in this latter case, the character of * entity 

° A cognition ia not perceptible ; hence if cognition forma an integral factor 
in the definition of * Entity \ Entity also would not be perceptible ; and bo forth. 
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thus defined would become applicable to that negation whioh 
is cognised along with an entity! [For instance, when a cer* 
tain place, an entity, is cognised along with the: negation or 
absence of the jar,—in the cognition * there i 3 no jar here 
this negation has. for its adventitious adjunct the cogni- 
tion of the place, which place is cognised as not being of the 
nature of negation ; and hence this negation, fulfilling all the 
conditions of the definition of ‘entity’, will have to be re¬ 
garded as an * entity ’; and this would be absurd].* 

(5) Then again, when you put forward a definition in 
the form * an entity is that which is so and so,’ it becomes 
necessary for you to explain what ‘entity’ is, apart from what 
you put forward as the definition [as without knowing 
what the word * entity ’ means, it is not possible to compre¬ 
hend the definition containing that word]. If, with a view to 
escape from this difficulty, it be held that there is absolute 
non-difference (or identity) between the two ( i. e. between 
the Entity and the character put - forward in the definition) 

then in that case, it would not be possible for you to put for¬ 
ward your definition in the form of the proposition that ‘ that 
which is endowed with such a character is entity * [in which 
the character is the qualification, and the Entity is what is 
qualified by it; and it is not possible for a thing to be quali¬ 
fied by what is non-different from it]. If, on the other hand, 
the character put forward is regarded (not as identical with 
the Entity, but) only as an adventitious adjunct of the 
Entity, then it behoves you to explain what is that which 
you seek to define (by means of this qualification). If then 
w hat is put forward as the de finition be held to be what is 

* This answer, along with the objection to which it is an answer,—,\ e. the 
**ntonce beginning with 1 surabhi chandanam '—does not form part of the text ac- 
cording to the Chitsukhi and the VidyOsagarl ;though the Chaukharab'a Series edition 
contains the passages in the text, the Commentary takes no notice of them - it is 
not possible that they should have been omitted as too easy ; for the VidyCsi 
iiover omits any passage;-and tho passage in question is r. t easy either Thl 
ilniarl alone accepts tho reading, and provides a satisfactory explanation. 
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meant by * Entity,’ so that the two are identical, then there is 
yet another difficulty (over and above what we have already 
pointed out): viz. —When we cognise an Entity in the form— 
«the negation or absence of such and such a thing is not’, the 
Entity will have to be regarded as not an ‘ entity’ at all [as 
in this case the Entity is cognised as not absent, which means 
that it is of the nature of the negation of absence, and this 
is not ‘ cognised as being not of the nature of the negation 
of another thing’]. If, then) ’entity’ be defined as something 
entirely different from the definitions hitherto given, 
then, in that case, it will have to be regarded as something not 
included in any of the six * categories ’ ( that the Yaishesikas 
postulate.]* 

(6) Lastly, we ask,—this character of * entity’, does it 
subsist in itself or not ? If it does, then there is the absurdity 
of a thing subsisting in itself. If it does not, then it itself 
becomes a non-entity, though it may be cognised as 
not being of the nature of the negation of another thing 
[and thus fulfilling the conditions of your definition of ‘entity’]. 

Section (2). 

[Having refuted the conception of * entity/ the author next takes 
up the idea of ‘ non-entity or 1 negation ; and he turns this also on to the 
subject of God’s existence.] 

(7) [Page 568] [Having been baffled in his ques¬ 
tionings in regard to proofs for God’s existence] the Logician 
turns upon the Vedantin with the following threat:—“ Inas¬ 
much as you do not provide any proofs for God’s existence, 
the inevitable conclusion is that God is a non-entity—there is 
no God.” What do you mean by * non-entity’ ?—we ask. 
“ A non-entity is that whose nature is that of negation.” 

•The Chitiukhl and the Vidydsdgari interpret this last sentence differently. 
According to them, the translation would run thus :— 4 Is Entity something different 
from the six categories or not ? If it is different, then you admit a seventh category, 
and thus contradict your tenet of six categories [and if it is included in the six 
then, if it is any one of tho six categories, the other categories become 
non-entitiet .] 
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If this means that •which is of the nature of contradictories, 
then this character belongs to the Entity also; as you yourself 
admit that Entity and Non-entity are mutual contradictories. 
“ The nature or character of negation is just what constitutes 
a Non-entityBut you cannot thus escape from the objection 
by merely reversing the order of words: You started with 
defining ‘non-entity* as that which is of the nature of negation, 
and now you define the ‘ nature of negation las that which 
constitutes ‘ non-entity.’ For the same reasons we cannot 
t accept the definition of Non-entity as that which is cognised 
in the form of negation. 

(8) “ We shali define Non-entity as the contradictory or 
Entity.” This also cannot be accepted. For; does this mean 
that it is the contradictory of all entities ? or of only some 
particular entities ? It canuot mean the former, for the 
simple reason that no such thing is possible ; for instance, the 
negation of the jar, which is a non-entity, is not the contradic¬ 
tory of the earth’s surface and such other things. Nor'can 
it mean the latter, as there are many entities also which are 
‘ contradictory to some particular entities ’. “ What is meant 

by contradiction is incapability of association or co-existence ; and 
certainly there can be no such incapability between two 
entities .’’ This is nob right ; as there certainly is such incapa¬ 
bility of co-existence between the two entities Gotva, (character 
of the cow) and Ashvatva (character of the horse). “ When 
the two are so related that when on the affirmation of one 
there is denial of the other, then we have real contradiction.” 
This also cannot be accepted ; for if there is meant to be 
difference between the affirmation of one and the denial of the 
other, then, such a contradiction as i3 here described is found 
to exist between two particular entities also \e.g. when thereis 
affirmation of the cow-character, there is denial of the horse- 
character]. “ What we mean is that there is contradiction, 
when tho affirmation of the one constitutes the denial of t 1_ e 
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other (so that the affirmation Qf one and the denial o£ 
another are identical) [and certainly the affirmation of the 
cow is not identical with the denial of the horse]. 1 ’ This 
also cannot be accepted, as this denial itself can bo either 
an entity or a non-entity ; and in either case it would be an 
unknown quantity ; if it is a non-entity, then, it is unknown 
in so far as it is still to be explained what it is ; and if it is 
an entity then also it is unknown, in so far as denial in the 
form of an entity is something impossible, 

(9) Another definition of Non-entity i 3 put forward:— 
u A Non-entity is that in connection with which people have 
the notion ‘ it does not exist/ ” This cannot be accepted, for 
people havo such a notion as ‘ the absence of jar is not and 
as this is a notion in connection with the jar, the jar will 
have to be regarded as a non-entity. And in addition to 
this, this definition will be open to all those objections that 
have been urged against the definition of ‘ entity’ as ‘ that in 
connection with which people have the notion it exists 
(see para. 1). 

(10.) “ A ‘non-entity’ or ‘negation’ is that the cognition 

of which is dependent upon the cognition of its counter-entity.” 

This also cannot be accepted; for (1) if by ‘ counter¬ 
entity’ you mean simply something other (than the non¬ 
entity), then the definition becomes much too wide [as there 
are many things whose cognition is dependent on the cognition 
of things other than themselves; e. g. the cognition of the 
relation of conjunction is dependent on the cognition of the 
things thus related] ; (2) and if by ‘ counter-entity ’ you mean 
that which is contradictory, you have still to explain what is 
meant by ‘contradictory’;— (C) if by ‘counter-entity’ is 
meant that which is non-existent, thon, in the first place, the 
difficulty is that it is still not known what is the precise mean¬ 
ing of the negative element (in the word, ‘non-existent ’) [and 
what wo are still discussing is prec: lely what is meant by 
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negation J ; and secondly, inasmuch as all cognitions of past 
and future things hare their objects non-existent, the cogni¬ 
tion of all these cognitions will be dependent on the cognition 
of what is existent [as without the cognition of the object 
we can have no cognition of the cognition of that object] I 
and these being thus include^ in the definition, it becomes too 
wide. 

(11.) Whatever definition, or distinguishing feature, of 
* non-entity ’ you may point out, with regard to that we ask— 
is that distinguishing feature an (A) * entity ’ or a (B) ‘ non¬ 
entity’? (A) It cannot be an entity ; as in the first 

place, an entity, a positive feature, can not subsist in a 
non-entity; and secondly, even though it may be argued that 
entity, in the shape of a positive feature, does appear as a 
qualification in the cognition of non-entities [the cognition of 
the Non-entity being regarded as a positive entity], and as 
such it might, in a way, be said to subsist in the Non-entity, 
yet in that case it behoves you to explain under which of the 
well-known qualifications of # ‘ cognition ’ this * entity,’ or 
positive feature, will be included. “This qualification 

of the cognition will be something totally different from the 
well-known ones, though similar in character to these.” 

But even so your definition will not be free from objections ; 
for instance, the non-entity that is qualified by this entity, or 
positive feature (which you put forward as its distinguishing 
feature),—is this qualified non-entity an * entity or a non¬ 
entity ’?—we ask. If it is a non-entity, then this would 
mean that the non-entity subsists in itself—an absurdity; and 
if it is an * entity ’ then there is self-contradiction [a 4 non¬ 
entity ’ being an 4 entity’.] (B ; ) Nor can the 

second alternative (mentioned in the beginning of this para¬ 
graph) be accepted-that is, the distinguishing feature of ‘non¬ 
entity ’ cannot be a‘non-entity.’ As if it subsists in itself, 
there is the absurdity of something subsisting in itself; and 
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if it does not subsist in itself, the definition, consisting of that 
distinguishing feature, becomes too narrow (not subsisting in 
the very thing, * non-entity ’, that it is meant to define). 

(12) 44 A Non-entity or negation is that which always 

appears to consciousness as qualified by what k negatived or 
denied [ e. g., when we cognise the 4 negation of the jar,’ what 
appears to consciousness is the negation qualified by the yar» 
which latter is what is negatived or denied].” This 

definition also cannot be accepted; for in the first place so 
long as 4 negation* itself has not been explained, we cannot 
understand what is meant by 4 that which is negatived’; and 
secondly, it will be necessary 5 to explain what is meant by 
the word 4 vishista ’ in your definition. 

(13.) Is this 4 vishista ’ something different from the 
1 vishesana’ (qualification), the ‘ visliesga ’ (the object possessing 
that qualification) and the relation between these two ? Or is 
it not different from these three ? It cannot be something 
different from these three ; for as matter of fact, whenever 
we conceive of the man 'with the stic/c (where the man is the 
vishista and the stick the vishesana ), we do not think of it as 
anything entirely different from the stick, th« man and the re¬ 
lation between these two; and further, if it were something 
totally different from these, then, when a person would be asked 
to bring forward the 4 man with the stick,’ he would not bring 
the man, (but something totally different). 44 That is 

called 4 vishista ’ which is temporarily characterised by the 
relation between the vishesana and the vishesya [so that the 
man with the stick is the person who is temporarily charac¬ 
terised by the relation, of possession, between the stick and 
the man].” This will not be right; for, in what form 

is the vishista ‘ temporarily characterised ’? Is it as some¬ 
thing not bearing the relation that it is 4 characterised ’? Or 
is it as something bearing that relation ? In the former case, 
the definition would become too wide [as when one is asked 
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to bring the man with the stick, he would be justified in re¬ 
garding the man with the ear-ring as the intended vishista ; 
as it is this latter which does not bear the • relation between 
the man and the stick]. And in the latter case,—*.«., if what is 
characterised is something that bears the relation, then,—that 
something must be different (from the vishSsana and the' 
vishSsya and the relation between the two) [so that the objec¬ 
tion urged before remains in force;—otz, when asked to bring 
the man with the stick, one would bring something which is 
neither the man nor the stick* nor the relation between these]. 

“ But the relation itself is the cause or basis of the 
* characterisation ’; and certairriy this relation is contained in, 
and possessed by, both members of the relation, the vishista as 
well as the vishSsana [so that when the man with the stick is 
wanted, the man as well as the stick will be brought in, as the 
relation by which the man is ‘characterised’ is contained by 
both of these].” This is not right; as in this case, 

it will be necessary to regard the relation contained by 
the vishista and the vishSsana as distinct from mere relation 
in general ; and this will be far from right [as under the 
circumstances, there would be no bringing of the stick when the 
man ivith the stick is called in]. * “ But the operation 

will certainly bear upon that which has that relation [so 
that, even though the vishista is something distinct, yet it 
is only that which has the relation of the vishesana and 
vishesya; hence any operation upon the vishista will certain- 

° Is mere relation in general the basis of ‘ characterisation ’ ? Or is it that 
relation which is contained in the vishista &c. ? In the former case, when asked to 
bring in the man with the stick 1 one would.be justified in bringing in a jar; as this als^ 
in ‘characterised’ by some sort of a ‘relation.’ In the latter case, that relation which 
im contained by the vishista ani vishesana could not be regarded as subsisting in the 
rmhSsani ; as this wguld mean that a certain thing fin this case, the vishisana f. % 
which forms an integral factor of the relation) subsists in itself ; which is aburd 1 
And hence the vishSsana would not be included in any operation that bears upon th e 
nshista ; so that the stick would not be brought when the man with the stick i, 
brought in. 
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ly bear upon the vishesana and the vishSsya ; and when the 
man with the stick is brought in, bo'-u die man and the stick 
will be brought in]. ” This also we deny; you admit that 
the * vishista ’ is something different from the ‘ visliSsana ’ 
&c. ; so that the * vishista ’ in a particular case (e. g„ in the 
case of the man and the stick) will be a particular vishista ; 
that is a vishista characterised by the relation of a particular 
vishdsana and vishesya; and thus this vishista being, ex-hypo- 
ihesi, different from what characterises or specialises it, you 
cannot point out any such particular circumstance in the case 
of the vishista as would make the operations upon it bear 
v con th'e vishesana [so that the ? absurdity of the stick being 
not brought in when the man with the stick is called remains 
in this case also]. And in order to escape from this, if you 
go on adding vishista after vishista (arguing that the vishista 
includes the relation and the members related &c. &c.), you 
only land yourself on an endless series of assumptions; and 
yet you do not succeed in discovering anything peculiar in 
any case to justify the inclusion of the vishesana in any opera- 
tion bearing on the vishista. 

(14) [Nor can the second alternative, noted in the 
beginning of the last paragraph, be maintained: that is, the 
vishista cannot be regarded as not different from the vishesa¬ 
na, the vishesya and the relation between these; for] If the 
* vishista ’ were not-different from the vishesana, the vishSsya 
and the relation of these, then each of these will be liable to 
be called * vishista ’; 'so that, in the case of the man with the 
stick, the man, the stick and their relation will each be 
capable of being regarded as * the man-with-the-stick ’; 
as each of these is equally non-different from the 
vishista, «the man with the stick ’, and there would be noth¬ 
ing in any one of these by which it could be singled out as 
the'vishista'. “ What is denoted by the word * dandin 
‘ the man with the stick is, not each of the three factors 
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singly, but all the three collectively.” "What do .you mean 
by * collectively’ ?—we ask. Does it mean the three factors> 
and also that which collects or combines them? or does it 
mean the last only, a3 something entirely different from the 
three factors ? In the former case, the same objection that 
we had urged before remains— viz. each of the three factors 
will be regarded as vishista ; and there will now be a fourth 
also— viz, the connective factor, that which combines the 
three—which will be so regarded. The latter view—that 
the connective factor is something ontirely different from 
the three factors,—is opposed to our experience, as also to 
actual usage, and should therefore bo rejected in the same 
manner as before (we have rejected the view that the ‘ vishis¬ 
ta ’ is something totally different from the ‘vishSsana’ the 
‘ vishesya ’ and their relation). 

(15) “ "What is meant by the word ‘ vishista ’ is that 

which, while comprising the relation, is multiform (or heter- 
geneous) in character and is comprehended either in a single 
conception or in several contiguous conceptions.” * This 

cannot be, we reply. For in the single cognition or concep¬ 
tion * ghatapatau ’, * the jar and the cloth ’, are comprehended 
the jar, the cloth and certain relations ; and by your defini¬ 
tion the compound ‘ghatapatau’, ‘ the jar and the cloth’ 
would be a * vishista ’; it is admitted by you, the Logician, 
that the conception ‘jar and cloth’ includes the generic 
notion of * jar ’ and the generic notion of ‘ cloth and when 
this is admitted, it must follow from this that the notion of 
* relation ’ also is included iu the said conception; or else, how 
could the said conception be held to denote ‘ the jar as related 

° 1 Comprising the relation ’ is added for excluding the man by himself ;_ 

44 Multiform in character ’ means that it comprises not the relation only, but the 
relation as well as the relatives ; * comprehended by a single cognition * excludes 
such stray disconnected conceptions as 4 the man 4 the dog *, 1 the relation of 
inherence 9 and so forth. And 4 comprehended by several contiguous cognitions* 
sorvet \o exclude such conceptions as appear after long intervalsr 
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to, qualified by, the generic character of jar \ and ' the cloth 
as related to, or qualified by, the generic character of cloth ’?* 
Nor will it be quite correct to regard * ghatapatau ’ as 
‘ vishista \ For in actual usage, the compound is applied 
to the jar and the cloth, each independently by itself and not 
as related to each other : we do not, for instance, speak 
of the * gliatl patah ’ (the cloth having the jar) ’) or of the 
* pati ghalah ’ (‘ the jar having the cloth '), as we do of 
the ‘ dandl purusah ’ (‘ the man with stick ’). It will 
not be right, on this account, to deny that the jar and tho 
cloth are comprehended in the single conception of * ghata¬ 
patau ’ ; for unless both were included in the conception, 
how could the compound give rise to the notion of duality ? 
And we shall, in this connection, recall all those arguments 
that wo have urged above in connection with Recognition 
(which has been proved to include within itself the two 
notions of ‘ this ’ and 4 that ’, | See Chapter I, para. 184, 
et, seq. J. For these same reasons, we can¬ 

not accept the second definition that you have proposed of 

Q Both the * Pandit ’ and the ‘Chaukhambha S. S. ’ editions read—* ghatatva • 
patatvasambaddhanam &c. 9 But the question of the ‘ sambandha 9 being included 
comes towards the end of the sentence ; in fact the exclusion of * sambandha ' is 
made to follow from the previous inclusion. The mention, therefore, of the * samban¬ 
dha 9 in the former clause has no meaning. The argument, as explained by the 
Shdnkarl , the Chitsukhi and the Vidyasagarl, is as follows :—‘ It may be urged by 
the Logician that the compound ghatapatau does not signify any relation between 
the jar and the cloth, the compound denoting only ghatatva and patatva ; and 
thus the idea of * sanxbaniha 9 not entering into the conception, the case of the 
compound cannot come under the definition. The answer to this is that when it is 
admitted that the generic notions of * jar ’ and ‘ cloth ’ ( ghatatva and patatrfa) are 
included in tho conception, you cannot but admit that some sort of relation also is 
included in it: even though it may not be a relation between the jar and the cloth^ 
yet tho compound must signify that relation which, according to the Logician, 
subsists between the generic character of ( jar * and the individual jar, and also that 
between the generic character of * cloth 9 and the particular cloth. The Logician 
holds that all words denote individuals as qualified by the generic character \ 

Such being the sense of tho argumeut, the text should read as **UWTC**5T^Sf- 
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* vishista ' —as * that which is comprehended in several 
conceptions, [as by this definition also the jar and the cloth, 
each by itself, will have to be regarded as ‘ vishista ’]. 

(16) ‘‘We shall define the 1 vishista ’ as that which 
is heterogeneous in character, is comprehended in a single 
conception, and is one in which absence of relation does 
not appear at all;—and as in the compound ( ghalapatau\ the 

* absence of relation ! is quite manifest, it does not fall 
within the definition ; how then can the definition be open 
to the objections that have been urged against it ?” 

Your meaning then is that in the compound ‘ ghalapatau ’ both 
the ghata and the pata appear by themselves, and have no re¬ 
lation manifested with regard to them ; and if the ghata has 
no relation whatever of itself manifested,—and the pata also 
has no relation whatever manifested,—then this would 
imply the total absence of all kinds of relation that may 
be borne by the jar and the cloth,—including also that 
relation which the individual jar, or the individual cloth, 
bears to the class ‘ jar ’ or * cloth * ; and thus the notion of 
‘ vishista * with regard to the jar and the cloth, based upon 
this latter relation, will also be demolished ; as the 
relation of the individual to the class is as much a relation 
as any other relation [so that when relation is declared 
to be absent, it must include all relations]. 

(17) “ We shall then define the ‘ vishista * as con¬ 

sisting of relations of dkarma and dharmin — i. e. those of 
character and that to which the character belongs, —these re¬ 
lations being independent, and comprehended in a single 
conception. This definition could never apply to the ghata- 
patau, a 3 the jar and the cloth do not stand in the relation 
of dharma and dharmin .” This also is not right, 

we reply ; as for this definition it will be necessary for 
you to point out a single comprehensive entity in the 
shape of th - class ' dharmntva which would include, 
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not only the stick, but all such subordinate and qualifying 
factors. . f ‘ That is precisely what we desire 

You may desire it ; but. in reality (so long as you have not 
explained the precise character of * vishista ’) you will have 
to regard all the endless dharmas as distinct entities, each 
by itself, just like so many grains of sand [as even with 
the comprehensive class ‘ dharmatva,* which alone could 
include all dharmas , you cannot form any comprehensive 
notion of all dharmas , until you have explained what is 
meant by * vishista ’ ; for the only explanation of the 
comprehensive entity ‘ dharma ’ that you can provide is 
that jt is that which is ‘ vishista characterised, by 
‘ dharmatva ’J; and hence (the notion of ‘ dharma ’ also 
involving the conception of the ‘ vishista for the explaining 
of which you bring in ‘ relation between dharma and 
dharmin ’), wherefore could you not regard dharmin itself 
as dharma ? [‘ Dharmin ’ is vishista by * diharma ’, and 
‘dharma ’ also is vishista by ‘ dharmatva 
“ We cannot regard the dharmin as dharma, simply be¬ 
cause we do not know it as such [our experience being that 
the dharmin is the predominant factor, and dharma the 
subordinate factor J.” This explanation is not 

satisfactory ; the character of * being comprehended in 
a single conception ’, which you put forward (as the necessary 
factor in the ‘ vishista ’), is as present in the dharmin as in 
the dharma ; and under the circumstances, why could not the 
dharmin be actually known as ‘ dharma ’ ? 

(18; “ Even if there is such a comprehensive homoge¬ 
neous entity as dharmatva , including all dharmas; we 
can take dharma as consisting of the diverse and heteroge¬ 
neous features of individual things (tho peculiar featuro of a 
thing being regarded as its ‘ dharma ’); and such a dharma 
along with the dharmin and the relation (between the two) 
would constitute what we call ' vishista ’ ; wl ich is nothing. 
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apArt from those three.” This definition also cannot 

be accepted ; as all those particular features being 'distinct 
from one another, under this definition, we could not have any 


such comprehensive notion as ‘ vishista *, which would inolude 
all vishistas ; and secondly, you might as well do away with 
the relation (just as you. do away with the comprehen* 
sive notion); and the notion of '.vishista ’ might, as reason¬ 
ably, be accounted for through the disconnected (heteroge¬ 
neous) features themselves (without the intervention of a third 
factor in the shape of ‘ relation ') * these latter being 
regarded as possessed of the character necessary for the 
bringing about of the requisite # conception of ‘ vishista ’ in all 
cases, just as the diverse peculiarities have been regarded by 
you as possessed of the character necessary for the bringing 
about of the vishista conception of ‘ dharma ]. Why 

should not this be so ?”—you will exclaim. But, in that case, 
vou may do away with the poor • dharmin ’ also ! And just as 
the conception of ‘ vishista ’ will be provided by the sheer 
force of the nature of the diverse features of colour and the 
other qualities, even without the intervention of the factor 
of ‘ relation —in the same mauner that conception may be 
possible even without the factor of the ‘ dharmin ’! A great 
victory this for the Bauddhas (who posit nothing besides the 
‘specific individuality’ of things and they do not admit 
anything as the substratum of that individuality J. 

(19) “ We might do away with the dharmin only if our 

notions consisted of the quality only we could do away 
with the ‘ white object ’ only if when we conceived of the 


# Even without the intervention of a comprehensive notion of dharmajva 
v nnprfpd features can account for the notion of dharma , which 
the diverse tUen can „ 0 t these features themselves account for 

is also a ushista . J ( dharmin \ without the intervening agency 

,h. •< Ibing.’ -b. 

o£ any relation £ , .. ,w t i iey B hould be comprehooded 

explanation tho only necessary condition being that they sno 

in a single conception j and iis is present m both cases. 
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object, the otily idea that we had were of * white ’ only; 
as a matter of fact, however,- the notion that we-have 
is in the form ‘white conch-shell ’,—where the object * conch- 
shell ’ appears as co-ordinated with the quality * white ’; and 
thus this notion presents before us the dharmin also, 
(which therefore we cannot reject).” This is not 

right; for the specific individuality, either of the class 

* shankhatva' or of the qualifying adjuncts of colour and the 
rest, appearing (in a single conception) in close juxtaposition 
with it, may be installed by you in the position of the 

* dharmin ’ [and it is not necessary to posit an independ¬ 
ent dharmin apart from the ^class and the quality J; so that 
even without a substratum (in the shape of the dharmin ), 
there may be a possibility of speaking of the two (the class 
« shankhatva and the quality ‘ shukla ’) as co-ordinate (as is 
done in the expression ‘ the white conch-shell.’) 

(20) This (that you have to do away with the ‘ dharm¬ 
in ’) is not the only weak point in your position ; it is also 
open to the following objections :—On the basis of the peculi¬ 
ar character of the conception that people form of the vishista, 
you have been forced to give up the dharmin ; and similarly, 
on the basis of the peculiar character of conceptions, there 
will be a rejection of all the diversities that might be conceived 
of in connection with the objects of these conceptions; and 
under the circumstances, you should accept the conception or 
Cognition alone; and this alone, through its diverse causal 
efficiency, would appear in various forms, and thereby make 
possible the several operations of speech and action (that are 
met with in ordinary experience);—and as all operations 
may be explained on the basis of Cognition alone, you 
should give up your longing for the ‘ object ’! Thus 
then,— 

‘ The only authority for the diversity in cognised objects 
consists in the words in which cognitions are expressed; and so 
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when the said verbal usage is explained, on the basis of the 
peculiar character of the Cognitions themselves, and thereby 
the diversity is done away with,—that same authority gives 
the quietus to those philosophers (who accept the reality of 
tho external object) (1) * 

(21) Some philosophers have denied Negation , and 
have posited in place of it,' tanmatradhih ’ * the cognition of 
the substratum alone by itself * f; and this is quite in keeping 
with the character of these philosophers : 

‘ It is only right that Guru (Prabhakara) has posited 
cognition in the place of negation ; for Prabhakara (the sun) 
is well known as the * friend of Buddha' J (2) 

(22) Then again, if you accept the definition of Vishista 
as that which is manifold, is a relation and is comprehended 
in a single conception,—then that which, endowed with this 

i distinctive feature, would be called * vishista ’, would always 
be conceived of as distinct in character from that which is non- 
vishista ; and thus every conception of * vishista ’ would in¬ 
clude this latter cognition (of its being distinct in character 
from the non-vishista). [And thus the cognition df one dis¬ 
tinctive feature always including the notion of distinction from 
something not possessed of that distinctive feature] the latter 
cognition (of the vishista' being different from the non-vishista'] 
also would involve a further cognition (of the vishista being 

° The discussion on the character of the * vishista ’ has, in due course, ended 
in the rejection of the reality of the entire external word—of all ‘things except 
1 cognition * or 1 consciousness'; and thus the final result c£ the discussion is the 
defeat of the Logician on a much wider field. 

j* Those who do not accept Negation as a distinct paddrtha hold that when we 
are supposed to perceive the negation or absence of the jar in a certain place, vdiat 
we have is the perception of the place by itself alone . 

J A play upon the name * Prabhakara ' ; this was the name of the philosopher ; 
and it is also one of the names of the ‘ sun ’ ; among the names of Buddha again we 
find ( Arkabandhu the 1 Friend of the Sun \ So that the philosopher Prabhakara 
being Buddhas, friend, it is only fit that ho should hold a view that is in keeping 
with tho tenets of the Bauddha pi losophy. 
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different from those that. are not different from the non - 
vishista) ; and in this manner the cognitions involved in a 
single conception of * vishista ’ would be infinite. And if, 
with a view to escape from this, at any stage, the cognition 
be not included, then all that would come next to that be¬ 
coming ‘ non-viskista *, the entire series, from top to bottom, 
would become ‘ non-vishista '! “AVe shall simply Bay 

that the conception of * vishista ’ should be capable of involv¬ 
ing the further cognition (and not that it should actually 
involve the further cognition; so that there can be no concep¬ 
tion of cognitions ad infinitum). ” Then this ‘ capability is a 
further qualification of the ‘ vishjsta ’; and as such would only 
lead "to the further disintegration of the notion of ‘ vishista' 
into disconnected individual vishistas —like so many grains of 
sand [and would not help you to form a comprehensive no¬ 
tion of all ‘ vishistas', to provide which should be the princi¬ 
pal function of every definition]this we have already point¬ 
ed out above. The same may also be said with 

regard to the other qualifications figuring in the definition— 
such as * single ’, • conception ’, ‘ comprehended ’, and so forth 
(every qualification tending to disintegrate instead of con¬ 
gregating or centralising the notion of * vishista ). 

(23) Thus then, 

‘ In case the idea of beiDg different from non-vishista 
enters into (or is involved in) the notion of * vishista ’,— 
then either there is an unceasing (never-ending) series 
of ideas (involved in every such notion^ ; or there is no notion 
of * vishista ’ at all, even at the bottom.’ (3) 
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Section (3). 

[Haring demolished the notions of ‘ negation ana of ' viihista the 
author takes up the definition of such special categories as Substance* Quali¬ 
ty and the rest; as the definition of every one of these involves the notion 
of 4 vishista \ which is inseparable from all definitions. As the function of 
definition consists in the pointing of the peculiar qualifications of a 
thing ; and when a qualification is pointed out, it means that the thing de¬ 
fined i 9 ‘qualified 4 vishista by that qualification.] 

(24) The above refutation of the notion of ‘ vishista 
implies the refutation of all definitions—such definitions, for 
instance, as that * Substance is the substratum of qualities.’ 
[For this involves the notion that substance is qualified, 

vishista, by the character of being the substratum of Qualities]. 

* 

(25) The definition of Substance as ‘ the substratum of 

Qualities ’ is untenable for the following reasons also :—How 
can we be sure of the fact that the definition applies to Sub¬ 
stances only —when we find Colour and other qualities also 
being possessed of the quality of Number, and thus being 
* the substratum of quality \ “ This notion, of being 

the substratum of qualities, with regard to Colour and other 
Qualities, must be regarded as a mistake. ” You should, 

in that case, explain why the same notion should not be re¬ 
garded as a mistake, in the case of Earth and other Substan¬ 
ces also. “In the case of the latter we do not find 

any subsequent cognitions sublating the said notion; so we 
cannot regard it as a mistake. ” The same may be said 

with regard to Colour and the other qualities also. “ "We 

cannot but assert that the notion of qualities subsisting in Qua¬ 
lities is sublated; as it is our well-established tenet that Quali¬ 
ties are devoid of qualities.” This will not help you ; as 

it is impossible to determine that Colour &c., are * qualities 

' <2fi) • “But it is a demonstrated truth with us that that 
which has a gonus and is devoid of qualities is Quality [and 

° The refutation of the definition of Substance in the last paragraph is made 
to lead on to the definition of the Logician’s soond category, Quality. 
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this definition of Quality will enable us to determine that Colour 
&c.,are qualities]. ” This definition of Quality will not 

help you; the absence of qualities forms an essential element in 
this definition, and what this absence of qualities means can¬ 
not yet be determined (so long as you have not provided 
an adequate definition of Quality); specially as even you 
attribute the quality of ‘ number ’ to qualities (regarding 
them as 24 in number); [and in the face of this conviction, 
it is difficult to conceive of Quality as being devoid of qua¬ 
lities], “ This conception of number with regard to Qualit¬ 
ies must bo regarded as erroneous,” This is not right; as 

this leads you into the vicious 3 circle of interdependence ; you 
base your definition of Quality on the erroneousnecs of the 
notion that number belongs to Qualities,—and again you base 
your idea of the erroneousness of the notion upon a sublation 
which you base upon the aforesaid definition ! Nor is it 
possible for you to determine, on the basis of some other rea¬ 
son, that Colour &c. are qualities,—and then to prove the 
sublation and erroneousness of the notion under discussion 
for the corroborrative instance that you will bring forward 
in support of your reason will always be in the form of a certain 
well-known quality ; and as that also will be what is possessed 
of number, it will be a part of the object whose exact nature 
js under dispute; so that the fact that it is itself a quality will 
be far from definitely ascertained [hence any corroboration by 
such an instance would be absolutely futile], “ There 
is the quality of Number itself, which cannot be regarded as 
possessed of the quality of number; as to attribute number to 
Number would lead us into a regressus ad infinitum ; thus hav¬ 
ing got a quality devoid of quality, we can cite this as the re¬ 
quired corroborative instance. ” This also will not be 

possible; as number (even though without number) possesses 
the quality of Separateness; and thus not being ‘ devoid of 
qualitiesNumber also forms part of the object under dis- 
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pufce [and so cannot act as an efficient corroborative instance]. 
For the same reasons, Separateness also cannot serve as the 
required instance; as this also is endowed with Number. 

(27) [ Page 581] Nor will it be righf for you to define 

Quality as ‘ that which is not the substratum of anything 
except Community and which is not of the nature of Action'; 
as this definition will include Community also (which is not the 
substratum of anything else except genus, i. e., it is the sub¬ 
stratum of its own character) and it is also not of the nature 
of Action. “ What is meant is that Quality is the sub¬ 

stratum of Community only [which cannot apply to Community 
which is the substratum of various individuals also].’’ 

Such a definition will not apply to any Quality at all; as every 
quality is the substratum of the negation (of every other 
quality) [ Colour contains the negation of Touch, and so forth, 
so that no quality is the substratum of Community only\. 

What we mean is that Community is the only positive entity 
of which Quality is the substratum [and negation is not a posi¬ 
tive entity.]” This also cannot be accepted; as Qualities 

are the substratum of many positive entities, in the shape of 
the upadhis or characters (in the form of nnmeability, knowability 
and the like, which subsist in all Qualities). “ Colour 

and the other qualities are not exactly the substratum of 
Upadhis; they are in some way related to these; and 
it is on the basis of this general relationship (between 
Colour &c. and the Upadhis) that Inference and the rest 
proceed (in connection with Colour &c.). ” This is not 
right; as a matter of fact, the relation of the characters must 
bo taken to be that between the container and the contained; 

° Inference proceeds on the basis of a certain character subsisting in the 6ub- 
jnct; if no character subsists in qualities, how can there be any inference with 
n gard to them ? The answer is that for the purposes of inference it is not neces- 
»*ry that qualities should be the substratum of the characters; it is enough if they 
§re in some way related to the character; this some sort of relai on would afford the 
basis neceBBary for all inferential processes. 
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i. e. that to which the characters belong must be regarded 
as the substratum of these (and not only as related in some 
indefinite manner). Otherwise—i. e. if no positive character 
be held to subsist in qualities,—no universal or particular 
inferences could proceed in regard to them ; as unless the 
characters (that form the basis of inferences) subsist in the 
same substratum, they do not prove anything with regard 
to tho subject of the Inference.* Thus then (if you insist 
upon the view that no positive character can subsist in quali¬ 
ties), the definition that you have provided cannot be in 
the form of a positive generic entity (as all definitions ought 
to be, being intended to include a number of things) [for if the 
definition were a positive generic entity, it could not, under 
your theory, subsist in qualities]; and it would come to this, 
that if the definition (being a positive character) does not sub¬ 
sist m Colour and other qualities, then it subsists in them (i.e. 
then alone it is the true definition of these); and if it does 
subsist in them, then it does not subsist in them (i.e. then it is 
not a true definition);~this would be a wonderful riddle 
indeed 1 —exactly resembling such riddles as —laga ityuhte na 
lagati ml lagetyuktd lagati [This riddle has not been 

explained either by the Shankarl or by the Vichjusagarf) 

0 For instance, in regard to colour, we have the inference.—“ This 
that I perceive must be colour, because it is apprehended by only one external organ 
of the Eye,’;and here the positive character of being apprehended &c. must subsist in 
colour and in the object before the eyes ; if the said character had not both of these 
as its substratum, and if it subsisted, not in colour, but in an entirely different thing, 
then it could not lead to the inference of colour ; and so on with regard to all infer¬ 
ences in coenection with qualities. This is an instance of a universal inference ; in 
all inferences the probans and the probandum must subsist in the same substratum. 
As regards particular inferences, we infer the fact of a certain sound coming from 
a short distance from its loudness ; now if the positive character of loudness subsisted 
in the Sound, no such inference could bo possible. The translation adopts the explana¬ 
tion of the ShankarU The VitfytUdgari offers a somewhat different interpretation. If 
no positive character subsisted in qualities then there could be no inferences in regard 
\ to some qualities being general and others special , as these latter are positive charac¬ 
ters ; so if these bo infertod to exist in qualities, the conclusion would be contrary to 
fact; an impossible one. ’ 
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(28) [Pag® 582] Then again, when you define Substance 
as the 'substratum of Qualities/ what does the word*'substra-. 
turn’ signify ?. "It signifies inhtrence”. This cannot be ; 
as in that case the Community of gunatva would also become a 
Substance ; as the inherence of qualities subsists in that Commu- 
nity (the relation between the individual guna and the Commu* 
nity gunafva being that of inherence). "What is meant by 
the word gunashraya, is gunasamavayl; which means that in 
which quality inheres .” This also will not be right; as what 

you have got to determine is precisely the real meaning of 
ashraya ; and as this ashraya is what is expressed by the Loca¬ 
tive in the expression 'in which,’, it is not right for you to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of dshraya by means of such expressions as 
denote the same ashraya ; as this involves the incongruity of ex¬ 
plaining a thing by itself [an undesirable 'circle’]. "What is 
meant by clshraya or substratum is that which forms the basis 
of the notion of ‘in this’.” We cannot accept this; as if this 
were the meaning of ‘substratum,’ then, in the case of the 
wrong notion ‘ there is yellowness in this conchshell’, the con- 
chshell will have to be accepted as the (real) substratum of the 
yellowness [while in reality it is not the substratum of yellow¬ 
ness ; and yet as it forms the basis of the notion of ‘in this’, it 
must, under the definition, be regarded as the substratum of 
yellowness]. But the notion (‘there is yellowness in this 
conchshell’) is erroneous; and whatis meant is thatwhich forms 
the basis of the right notion of 'in this This will not 

be right; as we could never recognise the invalidity 'or erro¬ 
neousness of the notion (‘ there is yellowness in this conch- 
shell ’) until we had ascertained the fact of t[ie objec^ of that 
notion being non-existent; and as the precise signification of 
the notion of * in this ’ is still to be determined, it will not 
be possible for you to ascertain the non-existence of the ob¬ 
ject in that substratum [and until this is done the errone¬ 
ousness of the notion ‘ there is yellowness in this conchshell ’ 
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cannot be ascertained; and so long as this is not done, the 
conchshell will have to be accepted as the real substratum of 
the yellowness]. “ As a matter of fact, it is yellowness 
that i3 the counter-entity of the non-existence,—i. e. whose 
non-existence is to be ascertained ; and certainly this yellow¬ 
ness is known to be really existent somewhere (though not 
in the conchshell.)” That will not help you ; as if the exis¬ 
tence of yellowness is truly known, it will not be possible or 
right to assert its non-existence. “ But even though its 
existence somewhere else may be quite real, yet as cognised in 
the conch-shell, its existence cannot be real [and it is in regard 
to the conchshell that the non-existence of yellowness is as¬ 
serted].” This explanation will not serve your purpose ; 
as you have still to define the precise meaning of the Loca¬ 
tive—Substratum—that you make use of in your expla¬ 
nation, in the expression ‘ in the conchshell ’. 

(29) The above reasonings also dispose of another 
definition of Substance, as ' that which is^ the material or 
constituent cause of things.’ In the first place, how can it 
be ascertained what is, and what is not, a constituent cause. 
Secondly, we find that Colour and the other qualities are 
just as much the * constituent cause’ of Number, as the jar 
and the other substances are [and thus the definition is as 
applicable to Qualities as to Substances]. “ But as a matter 
of fact. Number does not subsist in Colour and the other 
Qualities ”. How then does it subsist in the jar and the 
other Substances ? If we appeal to actual experience and to 
popular ideas on the subject, we find that the idea of number 
belonging to Colour &c. is as common as that of its belonging 
to the jar &c.; and we may in this connection urge the same 
arguments that we made use on a previous occasion. “ If 
we regard number as belonging to Substances onlyj we can 
explain the popular ideas of number belonging to Qualities 
as based upon the Substances in which these Qualities inhere 
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(and not to the Qualities themselves); and this would be a 
much simpler method than to attribute Number to both 
Substances and Qualities: and under the circumstances, we 
should not accept the idea that Number subsists in Quali¬ 
ties.” We cannot accept this view ; why should we not 
accept the contrary to be the case ? Why should we not • 
attribute Number primarily to Qualities, and only through these 
to Substances ? Then again, why should you accept the view 
that the Community of * Being’ and such other Communities 
subsist in Qualities ? Certainly the popular conception of 
these subsisting in Qualities could also be explained as beii g 
based upon Substances in whi^h the Qualities subsist [just as 
you have urged in regard to Number]. 

[The definition of the category of 1 Community, ’ S&m&nya, is next 
taken up,—it becoming necessary in connection with the last argument, 
to determine the exact nature of the Samanya, which is held by the 
Logician to belong to Substance and Quality alike. 

(30) What again is the meaning of * Community ’? It 
will not be correct to define it as the cause of comprehensive 
conception; as every effect is, in reality, produced by the 
entire causal apparatus (in general); consequently the defi¬ 
nition will include not only the entire apparatus in general, 
but also the several parts of it. “We shall add to our 
definition the qualification 'peculiar’ or‘special’; so that 
‘ Community ’, being * the special cause of comprehensive 
conception ’, would be that which does not produce any other 
kind of effect, (except comprehensive conception) [and this 
definition could not include the entire causal apparatus, which 
are productive of many kinds of effects].” This definition 
also cannot be accepted; for (even though with the further 
qualification, the definition will not apply to causal apparatus 
in general, yet) it will include the whole range of that causal 
apparatus (i. e. all the special circumstances) that produce 
that special effect [of comprehensive conception, which is 
brought about, not by ‘ Community ’ alone, but by tt) parti- 
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cular moans of cogniion by which the particular object is 
cognised, and many such factors besides] ; and further as a 
matter of fact, we find that ‘Community’ also serves the purpose 
of bringing about several other cognitions, besides tho com¬ 
prehensive cognition ; for instance, it also brings about the 
cognition of difference among things (e. g. when one animal 
is cognised as being different from another on the ground that 
they are found to be possessed of different Communities) [so 
that the definition, 'that which does not produce any other kind 
of effeot/ cannot apply to such Communities as bring about 
the cognition of difference and such other effects]. 

(31)> “Community may bedefined as that whose authority, 
(or rational basis) consists in this conception (i. e. comprehen¬ 
sive conception) [it is this comprehensive concepti which 
leads to the inference of 'Community’.” This also cannot be 
maintained; as the comprehensive conception forms the author¬ 
ity, or basis, of the inference of its entire causal apparatus [which 
apparatus will thus be included in the definition]. “But Com¬ 
munity is that for which the comprehensive conception is the 
sole authority or moans of inferring [the rest of the causal 
apparatus being known or inferred on tho basis of many other 
things also; e.g. the eye, which is one important factor in the 
cognising of the Community belonging to the animal that is 
seen, is capable of being inferred on the basis of the percep¬ 
tion of colour; and so on for every other factor; but the com¬ 
munity can be inferred or known on the basis of the compre¬ 
hensive conception only : Where there is no notion of compre¬ 
hension or inclusion of many things under one category, there 
is no * community ’].” This also is not tenable, we reply; as 
there are many other things that provide a valid basis for the 
cognition of ‘ community ’; e.g. the different kinds of effective 
action [when a number of things are found to have one uniform 
effective action, they come to be included under one cate¬ 
gory; that is known as belonging to one * commurUy’; 
so that the proposed definition becomes too narrow]. 
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(32) A third definition is proposed:—" Community is that 
of which the comprehensive .conception is the only right 
cognition [this will not include the causal apparatus of the 
conception; as that apparatus is inferred from the said 
conception, which cannot be called the right cognition of the 
apparatus].” This also cannot be accepted; as this definition 
will apply to that (individual) which is qualified by that 

* community.”* “ What is meant is that which has for its 
right cognition that portion of it which appertains to the 
generio factor [so that the individual becomes excluded].”! 
This also cannot be accepted; as this definition, involving as 
it does the conception of Community itself, cannot be estab¬ 
lished (and comprehended and accepted) until the Community 
itself has been established and defined. 

(33) “We shall then define 'Community ’ as that without 
which no comprehensive conception is possible.” This also 
cannot be maintained; as there are many other causes also 
without which no comprehensive conception is possible [e. g. 
the contact of the Soul and Mind, and such other causes 
without which no cognition is possible ; all of which will thus 
be included in the definition]. 

(34) Nor can we accept the definition of * Community ' 
as that which is comprehensive. For what do you mean by this 

* comprehensiveness ’? “ It means subsistence of more than 

one ”. This cannot be; as the composite whole and such re¬ 
lationships as conjunction and the like are those in which more 
than one factor subsist. [The composite whole consisting of 

•Even though the individual cow by itself is not apprehended by a com¬ 
prehensive conception, yet when we recognise the animal as a “cow’— i. e. as belong¬ 
ing to the category of ‘cow’,i.«. as qualified by the community ‘cow’—this involves 
that of which comprehensive conception it the only right cognition. 

f In the case of the cognition of the animal as ‘ oow’, there are two factors— 
the individual pertaining to the particular animal cognised, and the generic, pertain- 
Ing to the Community ‘cow’ to which the animal belongs. Now ‘community ’will be 
that whose right cognition consists nf the latter of these two factors which, not per¬ 
taining to the individual factor, this latter becomes excluded from the definition. 
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many component particles, and conjunction being the relation 
between two things]. " We shall add the further quali¬ 
fication of ‘ eternalityEven so, the definition will 
apply to Inhcronco (which according to the Logician is an 
eternal relation, subsisting between more things than one). 
For the same reason ‘ comprehensiveness ’ cannot be defined 
as consisting in the subsistence of many things. “We can 

add the qualification, that which is not of the natuve of a v-e- 
lation [so that Inherence will be excluded).” Even with 
this qualification, the definition will apply to atoms [which, 
according to the Logician, subsist in, i. e. in connection with, 
many points of space, with eveity one of which the atom is 
held to be in contact]. 

(35) “We shall then define * Community’ as that which 
is eternal and which inheres in many things [so that atoms 
will be excluded, which do not inhere in many things ; their 
subsistence in regard to the points in space being in the form 
of contact, not inherence ].” This also is untenable • as nei¬ 

ther of the two alternatives possible with regard to it can be 
maintained: For instance, the definition can be either eter¬ 
nal or non*eternal. It cannot be eternal; as this will 
involve the incongruity of its operating by itself on itself 
[on the part of ‘ eternality *, which forming an integral 
factor of the definition will be qualified by the eternality 
belonging to that definition] ; even though in the definition 
* eternality ’ appears only as a qualifying (and hence sub- 
dinate) factor, yet it is ‘ eternality ’ all the same. Nor 
will it be right to regard the definition as ‘non-eternal’; 
as in that case,« Community ’ itself, as well as ‘ Inherence ’ 
(which forms the essential factor of the definition), will both 
have to be regarded as non-eternal (which will not be in keep¬ 
ing with the Logician’s tenets) ; and [even if, with a view to 
escape from the said difficulty, the non-eternality of the 
definition be attributed to the individuals, which also form 
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a factor of the definition, and not to the Communities] then 
also as regards the Self and sucli other entities (of 'which the 
individuals also are held to be eternal) there will be no poss¬ 
ibility of that * non-eternality ’ which would be attributed to 
the definition by virtue of the 1 non-eternality ’-of the individ¬ 
uals that form an essential factor in the definition. Then 
again, the definition cannot be said to be non-eternal unless 
it is admitted that at some time or the other it does not exist; 

o , 

and if this bo admitted, it would imply that the cognition or 
notion of the definition is, at times, false (i. e., at the time 
that it does not exist); and thus what is false at one time 
will become liable to be regarded as false at all times; as 
the character of the thing remains the same; and this would 
make the definition an absolute non-entity, not existing at 
any time at all! As if it’s existence at any one time be admit¬ 
ted, and the definition be regarded as real, not false,-—then, 
that character remaining the same, it will have to be regarded 
as real and no non-exi,-fence (and consequent non-eternality) 
will be possible! “ But when a certain thing happens 

to be related to, and hence characterised by, a certain de¬ 
finition, it should continue to be so characterised at other times 
also, the characterised thing remaining the same [so that 
even when the definition has ceased to exist, it can be re¬ 
garded as characterising the thing defined, and it will be quite 
possible to regard the thing as characterised by that defini¬ 
tion].’’ This cannot be; as in the casein question, 

no such (comprehensive) characterisation (by any definition) 
is possible; the number of individuals (and communities) be¬ 
ing many and diverse. Thus we conclude that the defini¬ 
tion cannot be regarded as non-eternal. 

(36) The above reasonings serve to refute the notion of 
‘ eternality’ in regard to other things also, [So that we cannot 
accept atiy definition involving the idea of * eternality’]. * 

• For instance, Akasha has been regarded as eternal; if this * eternality ’ of 
Akasha is eternal, then there is a vicious circle ; if it is not eternal, then the 
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[The definition of * Community ' is meant to exclude 1 Indivi¬ 
duality *, hence the consideration of the former leads on to tho 
consideration of the latter. - ) 

(37) Then again, we ask—what is it that is excluded by 
the above definition of ‘ Community ’ ? “ Why, it ex¬ 

cludes * Specific Individuality ’ and the other categories 
(Substance, Quality &c.).” But what is it that you call 
‘ Specific Individuality ’ ? You will perhaps define it as 
( that which necessarily subsists in Substances only, and of 
these also in those only that are eternal ? But this definition 
cannot be accepted; as it is found to be too wide, being ap¬ 
plicable to such entities as ' atmatva ’ and the like [‘ atmatva,’ 

subsisting only in the eternal s'dbstance 2.tmari\. “But 

/ 

atmatva does not subsist in any other eternal substance ex¬ 
cept the Atman ; while the Specific Individualities must sub* 
sist in all eternal substances ; and this is what wo mean by 
the qualification ‘ which necessarily subsists In that 

case the definition becomes untenable, by reason of its not 
applying to any one Specific Individuality (as no single Indivi¬ 
duality ever subsists in all eternal substances). “ What 

is meant is that the definition applies to that Community to 
which all Individualities belong.” But you do not admit 
of * Community ’ in regard to Individualities [according to 
the Logician, Substance, Quality and, Action are the 
only categories that can have Community). “ What 
we mean by the Individualities belonging to the ‘Community’ 
is that they are all distinguished by a certain common char¬ 
acter (from all other things) ”. We cannot accept this 
explanation ; for if this common character serves to distin¬ 
guish the Individualities from all other things, then there is 
no need for any further definition based upon that common 


Akishii also becomes non-ctornal. As the Vedantin himself accepts the Self to bo 
eternal, tho above condemnation of tho very notion of cternality has been interpret* 
ed by tho Shdnkari to mo., i only the condemnation of thoso definition* which in¬ 
volve the notion of etcrnality. 
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character; as the only purpose for which a definition ia re¬ 
quired is the distinguishing of the thing defined from all 
other things; and this purpose is served by the said charac¬ 
ter itself ; on the other hand, if the said common character 
does not serve to distinguish the Individualities from all 
other things, then the definition itself becomes incomprehen¬ 
sible ; as it cannot be determined what belongs to the same 
class or community as ‘ Individualities ’ [and without this 
the definition cannot apply to any single Individuality, as 
shown above]. “ All right; we may accept that ‘ common 
character ’ itself as a definition of Individuality [serving as 
it does to distinguish all individualities from everything 
elsej.” This will not be' right; as you have not yet 

explained whai you mean by*' common character ’ (updflhi). 

(38) “ We can define ‘ Specific Individuality ’ as that 
through which the Yogins have the cognition of eternal indivi¬ 
dual substances as distinct from the rest of the world.” 
This definition also cannot be accepted; as it will apply to 
all those specific forms and specific qualities (through which 
Yogins have the cognition of many individual things as dis¬ 
tinct from the rest of the world, which things are not always 
eternal). Otherwise [i. e. if in order to escape from this, 
it be held that the specific forms or qualities do not serve to 
distinguish individual things, and that Specific Individualities 
alone are capable of affording such distinctive cognition], 
how could there be any distinctive cognition with re¬ 
gard to such individual substances as are products (and hence 
not eternal), or to individual qualities and the rest (which 
are not Substance)? And [if it be urged that the distinctive 
cognition of these could be got at through other distinctive 
properties possessed by them] just as these are endowed with 
other distinctive properties, so also are the eternal substances 
[so that in the case of these latter also the required distinc¬ 
tive cognition could be got at through these other distinctive 
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properties, and there would be no necessity for the postulating 
of 'Specific Individualities’.] Lastly ‘ Specifio Indivi¬ 
dualities ’ themselves are not possessed of further such 
Individualities [and yet you are able to have distinc¬ 
tive cognition of the Specific Individualities,—so, in 
the same manner, even when the individual eternal Subs¬ 
tances have no ‘ Specific Individuality’, you could have dis¬ 
tinctive cognition of those substances; which proves the 
utter futility of postulating any such thing as * Specific 
Individuality ]. Thus we find that everything that you wish to 
define comes to'be wiped out of existence 1 

(39) Then again, in regard to all definitions of « Specific 
Individuality ’ and other things”, if the definition is different 
from the thing defined [as it must be], then, how is it possible 
that.through such a definition, that thing alone, andnothin g 
else, should be known by the particular name (occurring in 
the definition) ? “ It is the relation (borne by the defini¬ 

tion to the particular thing) that would restrict the appli¬ 
cation of the name.”- That is not possible, we reply; 

firstly because the relationship between the relation and the 
things related will also need something whereby its connec¬ 
tion could be restricted ; and so on and on, there would be no 
end to the assumption of ‘ relations ’; as without some such 
restrictive ‘ relation ’, there would be no restriction at all ; 

and secondly because you have still got to define what ‘ re¬ 
lation ’ is. 


[The refutation of the definitions of ‘ Relation ’ is next taken up]. 

(40) What, we ask, do you mean by the word * samban - 
dha », * relation ’? “ Inherence and the rest are what are 

meant by the word «relation True; but what is meant 

by our question is—on what basis, for what reason, are 
nheronce and the rest known as ‘ relation ’ ? That is to say, 
i on t o basis of * samyoyatva’, * samavayalva ’ and the 
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like—the specific character of each kind' of * Relation — 
taken each exclusively by itself ? Or is it on the basis of 
something alse ? If the former, then any comprehensive 
conception of all kinds of relations would be an impossibility, 
and yet [the possibility of such comprehensive conception 
cannot be denied as] there are Buch comprehensive notions in¬ 
volved in the assertions—(a) ‘ Perception is cognition pro¬ 
duced by the contact of the sense-organ and the object ’ (NyayU- 
Su. 1.1.5) [where * Contact ’ stands for both kinds of relation* 
Inherence and Conjunction, which Shows that the Sutra in¬ 
volves a comprehensive notion of the two kinds of relation], 
—and (b) ‘ Inherence is constant association ’ [where also 

* association ’ includes both Inherence and Conjunction; or 
else the qualification ‘ constant ’ would be superfluous]. Nor 
can Inherence &c. be known as 4 relation ’ on the basis of 
something other than * Samyogatoa ’ &c. As it is impossible 
to 'form the comprehensive idea of any such determinant 
(that will serve as the basis for all kinds of relation). 

(41) “ Certainly, the idea of * niyUmakatva the generic 
notion of ‘ determinant’ in the abstract, would serve as the 
necessary basis.” This is not possible; as you regard the 
nature of things also as determinant of the thing ; and this 
nature is certainly not a * relation’ [consequently, the 
‘determinant ’ in the abstract could not serve as the basis for the 
comprehensive notion of * relation’]. “But when the 
nature serves as a determining basis it must be regarded 
as a * relation That cannot be; it is absolutely 

necessary for you to regard the nature of all things 
as determinants (as it is only by means of its nature 
that anything can ever k be determined).’; and under the 
circumstances, when you come to define the character of 

* determinant ’ as * necessary existence before the determina¬ 
tion ’ (the 1 determinant ’ being defined as that which must 
exist before the determining),—it would be enough for you 
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to define ifc merely by ‘ existence» (the ‘ determinant ’ being 
* that! which exists ’), and tho rest of your definition would bo 
absolutely meaningless. Then again [tho determined 

and the determinant being regarded as identical], if what is 
sought to bo determined is one that is never found to be 
unduly extensive (beyond its own well-defined limits), then 
the 1 very name of the ‘ determinant ’ becomes a misnomer 
[as what by its very nature always keeps within well-defined 
limits does not noed to be defined by any determining agency]. 
If, on the other band, what is sought to be determined is one 
that is unduly extensive, then (the determined and the 
determinant being, ex-hypothesi, identical) the determinant 
also would be unduly extensi/e; and what is itself unduly 
extensive cannot serve the purpose of defining (or determining 
or keeping within well-defined limits) anything else. 

(42) Then again [does the determinant do the determin¬ 
ing after it has itself come into existence ? or without coming 
into existence?]—if the defining is done after the determinant 
has come into existence, then what is determined will have to 
be regarded as undetermined, undefined, before the coming 
into existence of the particular determinant [and the deter¬ 
mined and the determinant being identical, what is undefined 
before coming into existence, could not become well-defined 
after coming into existence]. 

(43) Similarly with all cases of such determining as is 

brought about by other causes [and in which case the deter¬ 
mined and the determinant are not identical, but distinct]. 
For instance, when the jar is * determined,’ by its cause, if the 
cause, before the production of the jar, is itself not determined 
in the form of, as pertaining to, the jar, and yet it produces 
the jar, then that same cause would produce tho cloth and such 
other effocts also [as thero is nothing to restrict the operation 
of tho cause to tho jar only]. “ When we speak of tho 

determining of tho jar by its cause, wo lo not mean that the 
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oause determines the jar; what we mean is that it determines 
its connection with the particular point of time.” This 

cannot be, we reply. For [if what is determined by the cause 
is the connection of a particular pomt of time with the jar, then, 
as pointed out before, this determining will not be possible 
before the jar is produced; and] if what is determined is only 
the connection of the point of time, not necessarily of the jar ,— 
then the same cause might as we'll determine the connection of 
time with the cloth and other things also ! Thus then— 

‘ If the cause were to determine, with reference to a 
particular time, a thing (the jar) which does not exist and 
which is not determined by any particular time,—then it could 
also similarly determine any other thing (the cloth also, 
which would be just as non-existent and as undetermined as 
the jar) ; or if it could not so determine it, then it would be 
entirely devoid of the determining power.’ (4). 

And further, if the cause be regarded as the determinant 
of the effect; on the basis of their existing at different points 
of time,—then, why could notthero be a determining of what 
precedes ( i. e., the cause) by what follows* (i. e., the effect) ? 
There would be nothing to determine which of the two (Cause 
or Effect) determines the other [as the only basis for the assum¬ 
ing of determining consists in the two appearing at different 
points of time, without any idea as to what comes first and what 
afterwards]. And thus,— 

‘ If it be held that what follows is determined by what 
precedes it,—then, why could not there be the determining of 
what precedes by what follows ? Nor again could sequence 
or precedence be ascertained when the series (of Cause and 
Effect) are beginningless and endless.’ (5). 

(44) [P. 592] If (in order to escape from the above 

difficulties).it bo held that the determining is done by tho 
determinant before it comes into existence,—then this would 
involve a contradiction in terms. 
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(45) There is yet another objection to the view that 
‘ the nature of a thing may be regarded as its relation ’:—As 
a matter of fact, the relative is the container, and the relation 
the contained ; and so, if the nature of a thing itself were to 
constitute its relation, it would mean that the thing is its own 
container, which is absurd: even a well-trained dancing boy 
does not do the dancing by getting upon his own shoulders ! 
Nor can the relation be held to be of something else (different 
from the relation itself) ; as you have yourself denied this (by 
declaring that relation consists in the nature of the thing 
related) ; for your position is that * this (the relation) is 
based on the very nature of the thing ’; and this view does 
not admit of any determining by the relation of anything diff« 
erent from itself; and under the circumstances, how could you, 
consistently with your view, regard the relative as something 
different from the relation ? 

(46) Then again, in whatsoever manner you may 
define the character of * relation,’ you must admit the pre¬ 
sence of that character in Inherence (which is one form of 
relation postulated by you);—and [if this character is a 
positive entity, it must be included under one of the six cate¬ 
gories, Substance and the rest, accepted by you ; and under 
the circumstances that character could never subsist in In¬ 
herence; as] Inherence, always itself subsisting in substances 
can never be the substratum of any of the six categories 
[and the said character must be one of these categories] 

“ The character in question may be only of the 
nature of an TJpadhi or adventitious attribute, for which 
it would be possible to subsist in Inherence.” 

This cannot be; as evon this attribute could subsist 
in Inherence only by some sort of relation to it; but 
as a matter of fact, tho relation botwoon that attributo 
and Inhoronco could not bo oithcr ono of Conjunction 
or Inherence; and the only third relation postulated by you 
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is the natural relation; and the possiblity of this has already 
been refuted. Nor, with a view to escape from these 

difficulties, will it be right to regard the character in ques¬ 
tion as an * abhava , ’ a negative entity (and as such not in¬ 
cluded in any of the six categories). As in that case, it 
will be necessary for you to provide an adequate explanation 
of the exact nature of that' entity ’ which is negatived by 
the negative particle in the word 1 abhava' [And it will 
not be possible for you to provide this adequate explana¬ 
tion], And according to you the entire world must 

be exhausted (contained) in the ‘ seven categories ’ j as six of 
these are ‘ entities ’ and the seventh ‘ non-entity *; and 
* entity ’ and * non-entity ’ being contradictory terms, must 
include all things. [And as the character in question cannot 
be an entity, or a non- entity, it cannot be accepted]. 

[The notion of 1 substratum * ‘ receptacle * or ‘ container * is next 
taken up]. 

(47) Then again, if the determinant is different from 

the determined , how is it that-it determines only that, and 
nothing else ? “ Well, that is due to the fact that that 

alone is its cidhara or substratum. ” What do you 

mean by * substratum ’ ?—we ask. “ The substratum 

of a thing is that wherein it is located (or situated). ” This 
is not right; as it still remains to be explained what is the 
signification of the Locative in'the word ‘wherein. * 

(48) “ We may define the substratum as that with regard 

to which we have the notion of ‘here’, ‘herein’, ‘in 
this ’. ” This also cannot be accepted ; as, by this de¬ 

finition, that with regard tc which we have the notion of 
‘ there ’, ‘ theroin ’, ‘ in that * would cease to be a ‘ substratum ’. 
And further, this definition will involve a clear case of 
objectionablo interdependence: wo can have the notion of 
‘ horoin ’ only after wo know of tho thing as the ‘ substra- 
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turn’ of another thing [without which knowledge we cannot 
have any notion of the thrng being situated ‘ herein V]; and 
(oy your definition) we elm know what is a * substratum * only 
when wo have the notion of ‘ herein 

(49) The Substratum is that in which something in¬ 
heres—subsists by inherence This also cannot be accept¬ 

ed; as it will not apply to such notions of substratum as we 
meet with in the following conceptions—* there is absence of 
horns in the hare * the jujube fruit is in the vessel ’ [in which 
cases the subsistence is not by inherence, but by conjunction, 
and yet it cannot be denied that the Hare and the Vessel 
are the * substratum ’ of the absence of horn and the jujube 
fruit respectively]. “ In such cases as you have cit¬ 

ed, in which the subsistence is not by inherence, the name 
of 1 substratum ’ can be applied only figuratively.” This 
is not enough; what you should add is that the very 
idea of such things being regarded as ‘substratum’ is 
wrong 1 “ Well, yes! What then 1 ” Why should 

it not be the other way ? [That is, we may as well regard as 
correct, the application of the name ‘ substratum ’ to cases 
where the subsistence is by relations other than inherence; 
and regard as wrong its application to cases of subsistence 
by inherence]. And further, if the notion that ‘ the hare is 
the substratum of the absence of horns ’ were wrong (as you 
hold), then the hare would be a real substratum of the horn! 
As of two contradictories, the horn and the i horn's absence,— 
the denial of one must imply the affirmation of the other. 

(50) “ The Substratum, then, may be defined as that 
which prevents falling.” This also cannot bo accept¬ 

ed ; as this definition will not apply to the case of the composite 
whole (of which the component parts are the substratum), 
or to that of Qualities (of which Substances are the substra¬ 
tum) ; as in oithor of thoso casos the substratum does not 
serve the purpose of preventing falling. [If the component 
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particles prevented the composite whole from falling^ 
then there would be no falling at all for any composite 
whole]. 

(51) “ The substratum of a thing may be defined as that 
which is situated immediately below that thing. ” This 
also is not tenable; as in the first place, there is nothing to 
prove that the substance to which certain qualities belong 
is situated below those qualities [and it cannot be denied 
that the substance is the substratum of the qualities] ;— 
secondly, (even admitting that the substance possessing the 
quality is below the quality),—inasmuch as the component 
particles of a composite substance would be as much below 
the qualities of the composite substance as the composite 
substance itself, the particles also will have to be regarded 
as the substratum of those qualities (which, in reality, belong 
to the substance as one composite whole, and not to its compon¬ 
ent particles);— thirdly, when of two objects, in contact with 
one another, one is above the other, the upper object will be 
above (not below) the conjunction; and as such, could not 
by the present definition, be regarded as the substratum of 
that conjunction fourthly, the definition will not apply 
to many such cases as that of an object hanging by a thread 
f where even though the thread is above the object, it is regarded 
as its substratum, the thread being contained in the object], 

(52) “If we do not find it possible to fix upon a single 
denotation of the word * Locative ’ or ‘ Substratum then we 
c an attribute to it more than one denotation,—as we do in 
the case of such, words as ‘ aksa * and the like (which have 
more than one meaning). ” This is not possible ; 

as if the f ashraya ’, ‘ substratum ’, had no one uniform charac¬ 
ter, then there would be no unformity of character in the 
fallacy of, ’ cishrayasiddhi' and such other conceptions as 
involve the idea of * aehraya ’. “We may accept the 

diversity of character in all these. ” That will not be 
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right; as in that case, the exact enumeration of the fallacies 
of ‘asiddhV (as found in the standard Nyaya works), upon 
which all usage is based,would be wrong [as the number of 
‘ ashrayUsiddhi' itself would be very much more than the 
number attributed to all the ‘ asiddhis ’ combined];—and fur¬ 
ther, it would be impossible to indicate any character that 
would afford the basis for a comprehensive idea of all those 
several kinds ; for instance, in some cases the ashraya is that 
in which the thing inheres [e. g. when a substance is spoken 
of as the ashraya of a quality] ; while this character can nev¬ 
er belong either to that wherein a negation subsists [e. g. 
when we speak of a place as tho ashraya of the jar’s absence, 
in which case,the relation is not by inherence , but by the 
relation of simple qualification],—or to Inherence when it is 
put forward as a probaDS subsisting in the probandum [e. g. 
when we speak of the Earth as distinct from Water, &c., be¬ 
cause 'it is the ashraya of the inherence of the community 
* prithivltva ’, where, according to the Logician himself it will 
not be right to hold that the Inherence inheres in the Earth]. 

(Page 59G] (53) In view of these indisputable facts, the 
Opponent says :— (i We shall admit that the denotations of 
the word ‘ ashraya ’ are diverse,—diverse also are the several 
kinds of ashrayasidilhi and the rest, taken each singly by 
itself; and as regards the exact number ofj ‘ asiddhi ’ laid 
down in our treatises, we must explain these enumera¬ 
tions differently, in view of tho fact that tho ordinarily 
accepted interpretation of these is "found to bo contrary to 
well-known facts (as you have shown above). ” Even 

this admission well not help you very far ; for even though 
all this may bo possible, yet you havo to explain what will bo 
tho exact sonso of ‘ adhara ’ (‘ ashraya ’, * substratum ’) in tho 
caso of the oxprossion* thojujubo fruit in tho vessel’. (a)Ttcould 
not bo oxplainod as that which prevents falling ; as it is quite 
possiblo for tho f.’uit to fall along with the vessol containing 
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which case the vessel, which is its dshraya, does not 
prevent its falling. (b) Nor will it be right to 

explain it as that with which the thing contained is in contact ; as 
both the things being equally in contact with each other, one 
would be as justified, by the definition, in regarding tlie fruit 
as the * adhara * of the vessel, as vice versa 1 (c) Nor, 

with a view to avoid this difficulty, will it be right to define 
the ‘ adhara’ as that with which the other thing is in contact, 
and which lies below this other thing; as even though this 
definition may be applicable to the case of the fruit in the 
vessel, it will fail in other cases: e. g. when the soles of the feet 
are smeared with particles of «dust, where the dust-particles 
[even though having the foot-sole in contact with them, and 
lying below the foot-sole] are not regarded as the ‘ adhara ’ 
of the foot; in fact,'on the contrary, the foot-sole is regarded 
as containing the dust-particles, and as such, being their 
* udhara ’; and thus the definition being found failing in such 
other cases, cannot be accepted as correct, even with regard 
to the particular case that we have been considering (of - the 
fruit contained in the vessel). “ The last explanation 

of * adhara is not intended to be applicable to all cases; it is 
meant to apply to only some cases (and this it does)—accord¬ 
ing to the view that the character of ‘ adhara ’ is diverse 
(and not one only).” This does not help you at the 

present juncture: it may be possible for some other definition 
of ‘ adhara ’ to apply to some other cases ; but what you now 
put forward as the definition is not possible, for the simple 
reason that it is found applicable to things (e. g., the dust, 
particles on tho foot-sole) that are never known as ‘ adhara , ’ as 
wo havo shown above. “ With a view to avoid this diffi¬ 

culty, we shall add the further qualification that tho adhara 
has a sizo larger than that of what it contains.” This 

will not bo right; as this qualification will not apply to tho 
casoofalargo mass of cotton hold on tho palm of tho hand 
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[when the cldhdra, the hand, is smaller in size than the mass 
of cotton it holds]; nor can the c adhdra ’ in this case, be ex¬ 
plained as something else. Then again, your definition 
contains the word ‘ ad hah? ‘below/ ‘underneath,’—and you 
canDot determine the exact signification of this word. 

(54.) “We regard that thing as * below ’ which lies in 
the direction of falling.” This will not be right; as 

‘ falling ’ cannot be explained as anything other than * going 
below or downwards*—which is only the idea of ‘ below ’ 
having the notion of * going * added to it [and thus the 
definition of ‘below* by ‘falling’ would involve a vicious 
circlej. It was for this reason that the Great Teacher of 
Advaita (Ribhu), knowing that it is impossible to define the 
exact meaning of the word ‘ below,’ explained the refutation 
(of the use of such word as ‘ below * and ‘ above ’) to his pupil 
(Nidagha),—a refutation that has been thus summed up by the 
revered Parashara :—‘what is it that is called by the name 
below, and what which is called above ? ’ 

(55.) “ We can explain the word ‘ below ’ as signifying 
the direction towards the Earth.” This also cannot 

be accepted ; as it is possible (in certain cases) for the word 
* above ’ also to signify the direction towards the Earth (for 
instance, when the word ‘above’ is used by the inhabitants 
of Pa tala). “ Whenever we speak of the ‘ direction 

towards the Earth ’ it is also in relation to something (e. g. t 
the Sun) ; and with reference to this something the ‘ direction 
towards the Earth ’ will be ‘ below.’ ”* This is not 

right. What do you mean by ‘with reference to which ’? 

(a) Do you mean that which is regarded as the limit or point 
from which the direction is judged ? Or (b) that towards 

° All notion of Direction is relative. When we take the Sun aa tho standard, all 
the points between the Sun and tho Earth will be in tho direction towards the Earth 
and all points on tho other side of the Earth will bo in tho direction away from the 
Earth . Thug with reference to . 10 Sun as tho standard what is tho ‘direction towards 
the earth * is what is meant by tho word ‘ below.’ 
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Tvhich or facing which the Earth lies ? |That is to say, is the 
atan ar only the limit from which the direction is judged? 
or is it that towards which the Earth’s face is turned ?] If it 
mean the ormer, then, taking as your standard or limit 
something that is above the Earth, what you call * above* 
i.c., the direction above that standard something—will 
a so be‘towards the Earth’ in relation to something else 
(that may be higher); and so that direction also will have to 
e regarded as ‘below.’ For instance, above the Earth’s 
surface, we have the mountain in relation to which mountain 
the Sun is above ’; now the points of space between the 
Sun and the mountain will also bo ‘ towards the Earth,’ just as 
much as those below the mountain; and in this case also a 
limit will be present, in the shape of the mountain, which is 
as much a limit for the points of space below it as for those 
above it; and thus fulfilling all the conditions of the definition 
of below, the point of space between Sun and the mountain 
will also come to regarded as ‘ below 'J. For similar 

reasons [z. e., because the character of ‘ beingtowardsthe Earth’ 
is equally attributable to what is higher and what is lower 
than the standard limit] the second alternative also cannot 
be maintained it will not mend matters if by ‘ with refer¬ 
ence to which ’ you mean ‘ that facing which the Earth lies ’; 
as the Earth will face the points above the mountain, just as 
well as those below it]. 


(56). “ That direction is ‘ below ’ by action towards 

which the Earth approaches nearer [so that * falling ’ comes 
to be defined as that action by which the Earth approaches 
nearer, and that is ‘ below ’ which lies in the direction of that 
falling , defined above, in para, 5 4 ; against ‘which the only 
objection urged was that of its involving a circle; and this 
circle becomes avoided by the definition of ‘ falling ’ provided 
here],’’ We cannot accept this definition; by this 

definition, the action of an object hanging by a rojo in a well 
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and swinging horizontally will have to be regarded as ‘fall¬ 
ing * [as each swing brings the object nearer to the 
•Earth’ in the form of the walls of the well] ; and the space 
traversed by each swing will have to be regarded as ‘ below.’ 

(57). “ Taking the Earth and some other object as the 

two limits, that space which, intervening between these two, is 
called the * middle,’—when taken in relation to the limit 
other than the Earth,—is what is called ‘ below.’ [For 
instance, the space between the Earth and the Sun is ‘ below ’ 
the Sun]”. This also cannot be accepted; as in that 

case, the Earth itself could never be regarded as ‘ below ’ (the 
Sun); and further, without explaining what is meant by the 
word ‘ below, ’ you cannot provide any adequat explanation of 
what is meant by the‘ middle ’ or * intervening space ’ between 
the Earth and the other object; —the only explanation possi¬ 
ble of the ‘ middle ’ or * intervening space ’ between the Earth 
and the other object being that it is ‘above’the. earth and 
‘ below ’ theother object [so that the explanation of ‘ middle ’in¬ 
volves the notion of ‘ below’, and that of ‘below’you seek to ex¬ 
plain with the help of the notion of ‘ middle’; thus there is a 
mutual interdependence].’ If you seek to provide any other 
explanation of the ‘ middle ’, (free from the notions of ‘ above ’ 
and ‘ below ’), you will find that it applies to lateral space : 
For instance, such an explanation of the ‘ middle ’ would be 
in the form of ‘ that which is to the East of the Earth and to 
the "West of the other limit;’ as the word ‘ middle ’ or ‘interval’ 
is applied in usage to that space with regard to which two 
men standing in opposite directions have the notion of two 
contradictory directions [ i.e . when one man is standing on 
the East and the other on the West, the intervening space is 
conceived by the former as ‘ West ’> and by tho latter as 
‘ East ’] [and this explanation of ‘ middlo ’ will apply to 
lateral space, which also, b Tr the proposod definition of 
‘ below ’, should have bo regarded as ‘ below’]. 
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(58) “[If none of "the above definitions of th6 ‘Substra¬ 
tum ’ can be maintained) there must be something.else that 
is signified by the word ‘ adhara’; as the notion (of * herein) ’ 
is a well-recoguised one; and it cannot be explained ex¬ 
cept by means of an explanation of what is meant by * Subs¬ 
tratum Even this is not admissible. Whatever may 

‘ be signified by the word * ad'iara ’—is it eternal or transient ? 

It cannot be transient; as that would mean that the subs- 
I tratum ceases to exist, so that there may be times when the 
very notion of * substratum ’ would be non-existent; and fur¬ 
ther, inasmuch as tlie case of the substratum is analogous 
to that of the Community ‘•cow 1 [which as signified by the 
word ‘ cow ’ is regarded as eternal, even though its constituent 
individuals are transient; from which analogy, even though 
the individual substratum may be transient, yet the genus 
‘ substratum as signified by the word ‘substratum’, should 
be eternal],—if, even so, it be regarded as transient, then 
(exactly on the same grounds) the Community ‘cow ’ also will 
have to be regarded as transient. Nor will it be right to regard 
ihe signification of the word ‘substratum ’ as eternal. As will 
this, that is signified by the word ‘substratum ’, be 
either comprehensive (including all kinds of substratum) or 
not-comprehensive ? If it be not-compreheusive, then there 
would be an impossibility of any comprehensive conception of 
the ‘ substratum and (in the absence of such comprehensive 
conception) it will be impossible also to comprehend any 
conventional denotation of the word ‘substratum ’[as this 
would, ex-hypotkesi, have to be taken as separate with re¬ 
gard to each individual substratum ; and the number of in- 
dividuals being endless, any such convention would be be¬ 
yond the grasp of our minds). 11, on the other hand, what is 
signified by the word ’substratum’ bo something compre¬ 
hensive, thou, is it one which, like Community, never re¬ 
nounces the individuals in which it subsists (i.e. the indivi¬ 
duals that it comprehends, like Community, which has no 
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existence apart from the individuals composing it) ? or is it one 
that does renounce these individuals ? In the former case, 
if one thing has beenouce recognis'ed as the ‘ substratum ’ 
of another .thing, then it will never again be possible for the 
latter to appear as the substratum of the former [and this is 
possible, as atone time a man may be seated on the bed, and at 
another time he may bo carrying it on his head]. If then, 
it be held that it does renounce the individuals in which it 
subsists,—then, if there is no fixed law under which it re¬ 
nounces and embraces individuals, then, no restriction beiDg 
possible, it will be possible for us io conceive of such re¬ 
nouncing and embracing as going on at all times (which 
would be absurd). 

[Page 601] (59) “(Tn order to escape from this 
last absurdity, if you assert thatj there is something that 
regulates the renouncing and embracing of the constituent 
individuals,—then you should point out what this regulating 
agency is [as a matter of fact, there is no such agency that 
you could point out]. “But we can certainly assume 

such an agency, seeing that, without some such agency, we 
cannot account for the well-known conception of ‘ substra¬ 
tum’.” No such agency can be rightly assumed, we reply. 
For if we were to assume such a regulating agency, then 
that agency itself, which regulates the embracing of the 
constitutent individuals, might itself be regarded as the 
4 substratum,’ and there would be no need for postulating any 
other 4 substratum ’ [whose conception would be based upon 
the said regulating agency].* “ Yes ; be that so.” But 
this will not be quite right; as that regulating agency also 
[which would constitute the character of the ‘ substratum’] 
will stand in need of some agency that will regulate its own 
renouncing and embracing of its substrates; and for this latter 

° That property which regulated tho hm \ embracing will be what indicated 
the character of * substratum * ; aul tint which prevents the nnuiLestatiou of tho 
character of the substratum will be tho property that regulates the renouncing, 
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agenoy again, another regulating agency will have to be 
assumed ; and [this latter agency itself serving the required 
purpose] the former would become futile (just as the assump* 
tion of another ‘ substratum ’ was found futile in the previ¬ 
ous case] ;—and thus your position comes to this : If you 
do not assume an. additional agency, there is nothing to regu¬ 
late the renouncing and embracing of substrates ; if, on the 
other hand, you do assume the additional agency, the assump¬ 
tion of every such agency renders futile what has gone 
before it;—truly a difficult position from which there is no 
escape! “ But there could be an interchange of the work 
of regulating between the*two»(so that the renouncing and 
embracing of what follows will be regulated by what precedes 
it, and vice versa ; so that nothing would be futile, and there 
would be no endless assumption of regulating agencies].” 

In that case there will be mutual interdependence between 
the two ; and we should feel called upon to answer this 
argument only after v you have proved the fact that it is 
possible for two tilings to bo so interdependently related that 
each would drag the other to where it is itself dragged ; (as 
a matter of fact to prove this is impossible ; as in that case 
mutual interdependence would cease to be an objectionable 
feature altogether.) 

(60) “ Well, the reasonings that you put forward against 

the comprehensive conception of ‘ substratum apply with 
equal force to the case of such comprehensive conceptions as 
those of * community ’ and the like ; so that these latter also 
become impossible For heaven's sake, please do not 

utter these words too loud 1 If an enemy were to hear them, it 
would be a veritable calamity sprung upon us J * 

*The author holds all things to be inexplicable ; hence to him if it is pointed 
out that the conception of ‘community’ becomes inexplicable, it is only a contingen¬ 
cy that he wou.d desire ; and not anything to disconcert him. This is the sense 
of the jocular answer given. 
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(61) Then again, the character of ‘ substratum ’ that 
you postulate—has that itself a substratum of its own? or is it 
without a substratum ? If it is without a substratum,— i. e. 
there is nothing that contains the character of the sub¬ 
stratum—then with regard to what particular object could 
it bring about the cognition of being qualified by itself; 
as there being no objects that contains that character, all 
objects would be equally related to that character, [and 
there would be nothing that could be recognised as 
particularly endowed with that character, and hence as 
entitled to the name of ‘ substratum ’]. If, on the other 
hand, the character of the substratum has a substratum 
erf its own (i. e. is contained in a particular object), then 
you have to point out this further substratum (and so on 
and on, you will have to postulate substratum after sub¬ 
stratum ad infinitum). “ Rut the very nature of 

the character of ‘ substratum ’ is such that with regard 

O 

to its own substratum (which contains that character) it 
forms the basis of tlie notion of * substratum without 
the ioterventiou of any other substratum for itself;—just 
as ‘ satta \ the generic character of i being * by itself forms 
the basis of the notion of 1 being ’ (the existence 
of things) without the intervention of a further ‘ being ’ 
(that would establish the existence of this ‘ Being* itself). M 
This will not be right ; as a notion, without an adequate 
substratum, would be wrong ; just as the notion of silver, 
in the absence of the character of 4 silver.’ is wron«*, so 
in the absence of the character of ‘ substratum ’, the notion 
of ‘ substratum ’ would be wrong. We shall ex¬ 

plain this in detail, in course of our refutation of Diversity 
(p. 1141 et aeq. Clmukhnmbha, s. s. Edition). 

(02) “ Even in the absence of tho relation of the con¬ 

tainer and the contained (as held to subsist between the 
substratum and what subsists in it), the requisite agency 
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for the regulating of what is to be renounced, and what 
embraced, would be available in the shape oi ..lie intrinsic 
relation of things ; just, as the connection between the object 
and its cognition in regulated by the relation known as 
‘ Visayavisayibhaoa ’ This also is not possible ; 

as in the first place, we have already refuted your ‘ intrinsic 
or ‘ natural relation ’ (in para. 41) ; and secondly, because 
yon cannot provide an adequate explanation of the relation 
of * n^ayavhayibhrivn ’—of ‘ subject ’ and * object ’—which 
you have cited as an example in support of your contention. 


[The refutation of * substratum ’ having turned on the exact nature 
of the * Visayavisayibhava ’ or the 4 subject-object relation the au¬ 
thor proceeds to show the impossibility of explaining it.] 

(63) What is the ‘ visayavisnyibhava ’ of cognitions 
with the jar and other objects ? “ Cognition being 

an entity of the form of illumination (or manifestation), 
the risnyavUayibhtloa , or relation of ‘ subject and object ’, 
with the jar is only that particular svabhava (innate 
nature) of an entity of the form of illumination or manifesta¬ 
tion which consists in its pertaining (or belonging) to 
that object.” This definition cannot be accepted; 

as it does not apply to the Objects of Desire (Aversion* 
Action) and the rest [ Desire &c. also, accordii g to the Logician 
bear , with objects, the ‘ subject-object ’ relation ; and ye 
not being of the form of illumination, which can apply to 
cognitions only, their relation becomes excluded from the 
definition]. “ We shall then substitute the word 

* visayimh ’, ‘subjective’ [in place of * prakashasy * ’ ; so 
that the definition will include all such entities as Desire 
and the rest, which bear upon objects, and are, as such, 
capable of being regarded as ‘ subjective ’].” This 

will not be righ„ ; as it is precisely this (the exact 
nature of the * subjective ') that you have got to determine. 
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(64) Then again, what do you mean by the ‘ svabhQva ’ 
of the cognition ? Do you mean the cognition’s own dharma ‘ 
character or property ? Or its own self*. 

(65) If it is the property, is it the character ‘ jncina- 

tva ’, ‘ being a cognition ’, which is common to all cogni¬ 
tions ? Or is it a particular character peculiar to each 

ndividual cognition of the jar &c. ? If it is the generio 

character of cognition ’, then, inasmuch as this is common 
to all cognitions, it is not possible for it to pertain to any 
particular individual object. If it is the peculiar character 

of each individual cognition, then the character of the 

ol 

cognition of each individual object would ha\e to be 
regarded as distinct; and t his would be only another 
way of asserting that the cognition is of the form of its object 
[a view which has been held by the Yogachara-Bauddha- 
and stubbornly rejected by the Logician]. Then 

again, this property,this character of * jnanatva’,—[ Is this an 
adventitious accessory of the cognition, like the stick of 
• the man with the stick ’ P j Or is it a permanent attribute, 
n the form of * Community ’, like ‘ purnsatva ’ of the man ? 
If it is an adventitious accessory, (a) is what is imposed 
as such the object apprehended by the cognition ?(b) Or 
is it something else ?]—[A] it cannot be held to be 
dependent upon something else to be imposed upon; as in that 
case, for the cognition of the adventitious accessory, we 
would stand in need of something entirely different from 
the objects actually cognised, like the jar and the rest 
[e. (j. in tho case of the cognition of the man with the 
stick, tho stick is wh.it is imposed as the adventitious acces¬ 
sory ; and this being something, other thau the real object 
of cognition, the man, for the cognition of the man, in 
this case, we are made dependent upon tho stick ; in the 
same manner, if ‘ qhaiajiinnatoa ’ as an upadhi of tho ‘ gliatu- 
jnann ’ were an upUdhi in which what is imposed as such 
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is something different from the jar itself, then it would 
come to this that for the simple cognition of thejar, we 
would stand in need of something other than the jar, 
which is absurd]. (A) Nor again, can the jar itself be 
what is imposed as an adventitious accessory ; as there is, so 
far, no connection between the jar and its cognition [the 
only relation possible is the cisayoisayibhaoa ; and this is 
s still n 1 btir.nined] ; and if eveu so, it were to bo imposed, 
hen great confusion would be the result [any object might 
be imposed upon any cognition, without any restriction] 
(B) Nor again can ‘ ghataj iianaloa ’ be regarded as a 
ati, (a class-character permanently inherent in the cogni¬ 
tion of the jar); as in those ordinary cases where we 
cognise the jar by itself, and also the cloth by itself, the 
two class-characters, ‘ ghatatva ’ and 1 patatva having 
been recognised as distinct, if, at some time, we hap¬ 
pen to have the composite cognition of the jar and 
the cloth ,—so that we have a ghatapataj hana ,—if the pro¬ 
perty hereof, as ‘ ghutapataj iianatoa , were regarded 
as a class-character, or jati, this would be an instance of an 
admixture of two class-characters ( ghatatoa. and patuloa ; 
and such an admixture i3 not regarded as desirable by the 
Logician). If, in order to avoid this, it be held that the 
cognition of each individual object is distinct, [so that no such 
composite cognition as ‘ ghatapatajiiana ’ would be possible], 
then it would never be possible to have the cognition of any 
qualified object [as this . would involve the cognition of the 
object and also of its qualification, which, ex hypothesi, is not 
possible]. I« order to meet these difficulties, it may 

be held that in the case of composite cognitions (e. g. ghata - 
patajmna) there is a composite Class-character (which is apart 
fromthe class-character of each individual cognition of individ¬ 
ual objects; just as wo have ho class-character ‘ variegated col. 
our’ which is distinct from * blue ’, ‘ rod ’ &o>,) > but in tlat case, 
we would ultimately bo unable to speak of any class-character 
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pertaining to the cognition of individual objects fas, ac¬ 
cording to the Logician, every cognition involves at least two 
cogaitions, tin Suoikalp t/c i and the Niroikalpaka, the former 
having for its object the concrete form of the object along 
with its distinctive features &c., while the latter apprehends 
only the object iu its vagae abstract form ;—so that every 
cognition being composite in character, all cognitions would 
fall under the composite class-character]. If (thus 

reduced to a desperate position) you even admit the admix¬ 
ture of class-characters (and posit such class-characters as 
‘ ghatajuamloa \ * and the like], then these 

class-characters themselves bei,ng enough to distinguish each 
cognition, there would be no ground left for the assuming of 
the * object’ of cognitions (the Logician’s position being that 
each cognition is distinguished from the other oilly through 
it object, in all other details, all cognitions having the same 
character). “ Yet, inasmuch as in ’ every cognition 

the relation to an object, is manifest, we admit the object 
also. ” This explanation cannot be accepted; as it is 

this relation whoso exact nature is under consideration 
now. True, but this is its exact nature—that it is 

that relation which subsists between the cognition and its 
object. ” This is uot right; as this ‘ subject-object’ 

relation being one only, the oguition and the object 
would both be liable to be known as ‘ object’; just as in tho 
case of the relation of Conjunction. * “But as a 

matter of fact, the cognition is the oii nji, the ( subject’ 
and tho object is the wryny /, which is different from tho 


# Conjunction is a relation subsisting between two objects in contact with one 
another ; and of this mrclation both members are known as 4 samyogi ’ 1 conjunct \ 
1 in conjunction * ; similaily it* 4 visayavinayiMiava ' is a relation il must be one 
•suSu-u.iu ' over both ninthof tbo relation— the cognition am! its object ; ami, 
hence as in ti.j case of cognition, so here also, both would be known as citbor 4 n\<«yn’ 
or as * way*' ami there woubl be nothing to determine that one is to be called 
4 visaya ’ and the other ‘visayi tho analogy of the well-known relation of con¬ 
junction not providing any justification for this strict apportionment of the names 
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visayi. [That it to say, the relation is properl/ speaking 
' visayitva * being the subject ’; and this belongs to thin 
Cognition only, and not to both Cognition and Object; hericer 
the case is not analogous to that of * conjunctionWe 
cannot accept this; as this ‘ cisay do < ’ would only be another 
name’ for the Bhalta has called jniitali J ’, ‘ the character of 
being known ’ (as belonging to objects of cognition); and this 
we are going to refute later on. 

(6b) Then again, the ‘ svabhava ’ of a thing cannot be 
explained as the self of the object (the second alternative 
suggested in para. 6+); as if the ‘ svabhava ’ consisted of the 
self of the object, then,—-just as the * self ’ of the individual 
objects, jar, cloth &c., is each distinct from the other, so the 

* sell’ ’ of the individual cognitions of these objects also would 
each be distinct from the other; so that there would be an 
end to all such usage as is based upon the comprehensive 
conception of the cognitions of several objects [i. e. each cog¬ 
nition being entirely distinct from the other, no such compre' 
heusivo conception would be possible]. 

(67; Then again, your assertion, tbit “ the ladiyatd, be¬ 
longing or p'-rtabling to the object , is the svabhava or nature 
of the cognition,” has to be looked into more minutely : The 
word ‘ tadiya ’ (belonging to that) is formed of the pronoun 

* tat ’ (that) and the affix ‘ ohha ’, where 4 tat ’ refers to the 

object, and the affix d-notes relationship ; so that what your 
assertion means is that ‘ these two -the object and relation- 
ship—as qualified by each other, form the svabhava of the 
cognition ’; and what this means is that 4 objects form the 
svabhava of the cognitionand this would beau excellent 
refutation of the view of the Idealist by you (who make it 
your business to refute the Idealist standpoint, and yet 
roduco all objects to the form of mere, joguition)! “ What 

our assertion means is that what forms the svabhava of the 
cognition is the relation , and not the object." This 

will not be right; as unless you add some specification, mere 
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* relationship ’ in general would belong to all things (and 
not to cognitions only); as it cannot bo held that Relation 
doesnot belong to any cognition; as in that case it would 
not be relation at all;—nor will it be right to hold that 
Relation belongs to a particular cognition only. As in that 
case, firstly, the relation would become identified with tho 
cognition, as pointed out above; and, in the second place, 
there is nothing to show to what particular cognition it be¬ 
longs. “ Tho cause of the cognition will be the specify¬ 

ing factor (so that the fact of the relation of the jar pertain¬ 
ing to the cognition of the jar only is indicated by the contact 
of the jar with the perceiving organ, which contact 
is the cause of the cognition of jar]”. That cannot be ; 

for what does that specifying factor do ? “It makes 

the relation pertain to the particular cognition ”. This 
will not be right; for is this ‘ tadiyata,’ ‘ belonging to that,’ a 
part of that relation which forms the ‘svabhava’ of the 
cognition ? or is it a distinct property, outside, or apart from, 
it ? If the former, then what is signified by the word ‘ that ’ is 
also a part of that same relation ; so that there is tho same 
identification of the object and the cognition, as pointed out 
above. If it is the latter, then, that distinct property (sig¬ 
nified by the affix * cliha ’ in ‘ iadiya ’) would be the same as 
the object (as signified by the word * tat' in ‘ tadiya ’); as 
by your own explanation, the object (jar ) that is signified 
by the word * tat which forms the qualifying factor in the 
composite conception denoted by * tadiya is nothing more 
than tho same ‘ distinct property ’. “ That distinct 

property may be identical with the object (what is the harm 
in that ?]” Then we ask—is this (distinct property— 
i.e , tho object) related or not related, to the aforesaid ‘ svabhava’- 
rolation (i.e, the cognitiou)? If not, then tho cognition 
would not bo r dated to anything. If, on the other hand, 
it is related, then is it related to the relation in the shapo of 
cognition by some othor relation ? or by tho rolation of soa- 
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bhava only ? If by some other relation, then that would 
need another relation for being related, and soon and on, 
there would be that same infinite regress for avoiding which 
you posited the ' svabhava ’ relation ! If, on the other hand, 
it is related by the relation of i svabhava ’ only, then in the 
composite conception * related to the relation in the shape 
of cognition ’, the cognition also enters as a qualifying 
factor; hence in accordance with the reasoning put forward 
above [t. e . if the cognition has the svabhava of being related 
to the jar, then the jar and the cognition become identical*, 
anfl in accordance with the argument just put forward [i. e. 
if * tadlyata,’ being a distinct property, is of the form 
of the object, and to that the relation that the Cognition 
bears is that of ‘svabhava ’], both— tadiyata and tat —be¬ 
come the * self ’ of the cognition;—aud this would ODly be 
another way of accepting the identity between the Cognition 
and its object! 

[Page 6(>8] (f>8) The above reasoning serves to refute the 
‘ svabhava ’-relation in other cases also. 

[For the purpose of defining the relation of ‘ visayavisayibl 1 ava \ the 
Opponent proceeds to provide definitions of ‘ visaya ’ and 6 visayi * and 
then base his conception of the said relation upon the correlation of these 
two definitions.] 

(6f>) “The visaya, 1 object, of cognitionis that which 
is the receptacle of the result of the cognition; and the 
visayi, Subject, is that which has (i. e. produces) that 
result”. This also is open to objection. For what is 
the ‘ result of cognition’? Does it consist in being known? 
or in being used ? If the former, then the definition will not 
apply to past and future things, or to things that are wrongly 
cognised, [as the past and future things do not exist at 
the present time, when the cognition appears, and when 
ono has the wrong cognition of a tiling, this thing is non¬ 
existent; so that in all tho.se cases, the idling cognised 
boing non-existent, it cannot bo the receptacle of that 
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character of being known, which constitutes, ex hi/pothesi, the 
distinctive, feature of tho ‘object’; so that neither the 
future thing, nor tho past thing, nor the misconceived thing 
could ever be the ‘object’ of cognition]. Nor again is it 
possible for you to indicate any basis for the assumption, 
that a certain cognition (that of the jar, for instance) pro¬ 
duces its result in that same object (the jar, and not in any 
other object, the cloth or the horse),—If there were some 
such basis, that basis itself might be regarded to be the 
distinctive feature of the‘object’ [and there would be no 
justification for propounding a definition on the strength of that 
basis] If, on the other hand, the result of cognition 
consists in being used ,—?. e, in being carried by the hands 
and so forth,—then, in the first place, as a matter of fact 
wo find that such usage is not present in every case of. cog¬ 
nition [e. g. when we cognise a quality, colour or smell, or 
when wo cognise the self or the it kasha ; there is no carry¬ 
ing bg the hands ] ;—and secondly, even in the case of objects 
where such carrying is possible, along with the object will 
be caused many other things also that are inseparable from 
it {e. g. the qualities inherent in the thing, as the weight 
of the jar for instance); and even though these other things 
are not cognised, yet, by the definition, these also will have to 
be regarded as the * object’ of that cognition [that, is when we 
cogniso the jar and carry it, even though we do not cognise 
tho weight of the jar, this weight will, by the definition, 
be the * object ’ of that cognition of the jar]; and thus 
the said definition of 1 object ’ becomes too wide. If again 
by being used is meant desire (aversion and indiffei ence) [i. e. 
the result of cognition consists in its being desired or abandoned 
&c.], inasmuch as the Self is the only receptable of Desire &c , 
the definition of ‘ object’ could not apply to any such thing 
as tho jar and the like, if, in order to avoid this difficulty, 
t be held that the ‘ objoct ’ is not the ‘ receptacle of desire’, 
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but the * object of desire’ (i. e. the desired object);—then, for 
the purpose of ascertaining if a certain thing is an ‘object of 
desire you wonld need to know if it is object of cognition 
[so that you willland yourself in a vicious circle]. Then again 
there are some philosophers who do not accept«treating with, 
indifference as a form of * using ’ an object; what would be 
there to prevent these philosophers from rejecting(aso^Vf*h*ss) 
that cognition which leads to the cognised thing being treated 
with indifference? [As such treatment not being ‘usage,’ the 
definition of ’ object’ will not apply to the thing apprehended 
by this cognition]. And further, who can you avoid the con tin* 
gency that the cognition of siTch usages as accepting and re¬ 
jecting would itself become objectless ?* If, in order to avoid 
this, you hold that in every case, also in the cognition of usage, 
there is usage in the shape of acceptance and rejection,-*- then 
tliero would be no end to such cognitions and usages! 

(70) Tbere is another definition suggested on the\ basis 
of the object being related to the'cognition;—that is, “ when a 
cognition is found to have its nature in keeping with such 
usage as is inseparable from a certain thing, this thing is called 
the ‘ object of that cognition ; and the cognition having such 
an object is called the ‘subject,’ ” This definition also does 
not escape from the arguments urged above [on the basis of 
difficulties attaching to the exact meaning of the words ‘ nature’ 
and * usage,’ which are found in this definition also). 

(71) It has been asserted! that “the ‘object’ appre¬ 
hended by a cognition is only that thing which appears 
in that cognition ; and it is nothing apart from it and 
this provides ns with an adequate definition of what is ‘appre 
hended’ and what is ‘ not apprehended ’ [that which appears 
as a part and parcel of the cognition is its object ‘ appre- 

® The cognition of usage should itself, by’ the definition, be dependent on a 
diage ; if not, then, the definition of object, not applying to the usage, tne cognition 
of usage would be without an ‘object ’ l 

f By Sbalikanatba—says the Vidydtdgarl. 
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liended,’ and tlmt which is apart from it is ‘ not apprehended 
by.itjAW But as regards this definition we do" not 

quite-know w;hat is meant by the thing appearing ‘in the 
cognition ’: Does it mean—(a) that the cognition is the recep¬ 
tacle (or substratum) of the thing ? (b) or that the cognition is 
the ‘ object ’? (c) or that the cognition is merely related to the 
thing? (a) 'I'he first of these alternatives is not possible ; as 
in the first place, such things as the jar and like (which are 
placed on the ground, and which have the ground for their 
Substratum), w)ien not resting upon a cognition, would be 
excluded from the definition [so that these things could not 
be regarded as ‘ object ’|! And aecondly the definition would 
includethe generic character of * cognition ’— jmmatva , widely 
evemibough its exact nature can be determined with difficulty 
will fail under the definition, as it has ‘ cognition ’ for its 
permanent substratum—the generic character of * cognition’, 
always residing in cognitions. (b) As regards the 

second alternative, you have not yet been able to determine 
what‘ object ’ is ; how then could it help to determine any 
other definition ? Then again, by this definition the relation 
of subject and object, as between the cognition and its object 
.—would be reversed [if cognition be regarded as the ‘ object ’ 
of the cognition, as intended by the second alternative]. 

(c) The third alternative makes the definition too wide: 
the cause of the cognition is also ‘ related ’ to it land would 
therefore, by the third alternative, have to be regarded as the 
‘ object ’ of that cognition] ; specially as this cause also is 
something that is manifested by (is apprehended by) another 
cognition. “ But we shall add the qualification that it 

must be manifested by that same cognition [so that the cause 
of the cognition not being manifested by that same cognition, 
could not bo regarded as its ‘ object This also 

will not bo right; as what you are explaining is exactly this 
same character of ‘ boing manifested’ [and hence it is not right 
to put forward a definition of which this very conception 
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forms the principal factor] ; as it is only after we know 
what is meant by * being manifested ’ that we can know if 
a certain cognition is * related’ to what is mi (iftided by it. 

(72) “ We shall define ‘ Object ’ of a cognition as that 
which always necessarily appears on the appearance of that 
cognition. ” This also will not be right, we reply ; as it is 
this ‘ appearance the exact nature of which is still to be 
determined. “ We all know in a general way what an 
* object ’ is; and the definition here propounded is only that of 
particular objects [and as the generic entity ‘object’ cannot 
be gain-said, and as no generic entity is possible without 
specified individuals, no objection can be taken to a definition 
on the sole ground of its not applying to all objects].” This 
is not right; as when it is shown that no specific individual is 
in any case possible, the generic entity itself becomes impos¬ 
sible; and hence even the right conception that people may 
have of this generic entity becomes doubtful [and hence 
such a conception cannot form the basis of any specific 
definitions]. 

(73) [Another definition of ‘ object ’ is put forward*]— 

“The ‘object of cognition ’ is only that cause of it which 
imparts its shape to that cognition. ” This cannot be 
accepted; as it canuot be ascertained by what the shape is 
imparted to the cognition. As a matter of fact this ‘shape ’ 
is nothing other than the form taken by the cognition; under 
the circumstances, inasmuch as everyone of the causes 
(that bring about the cognition) would be capable (of impart¬ 
ing its shape to the cognition), how could you single out that 
particular, cause (which you would regard as the ‘object ’ of 
that cognition) ? “ Even though every coguitiou—-of the 

jar, for instance -is accotnp iuied, or led up to, by all thoso 
causos which arc capable (of imparting a shape to it), yet 
it is Tio presence of the jar which is more explicit than the 

° ‘ I3y the Bauddha ’ say the Chtisuhlcl anti the Vliya&igari ; ‘ l y those who 
hold that cognitions have shape ’—says the Shlnkari. 
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rest; and on this gronud it is the jar that is held to be what 
imparts its shape to the cognitiou. ” This is not right, 
we reply; for there is as much reason to believe in the pre¬ 
sence of the jar as in that of all the other causes; what 
difference, then, could explicitness and uon-explicitness make 
in the matter ? “ Why, we shall define the object on the 

basis of that whose presence is explicit." This will not be 
right; as rightly speaking, the presence of all causes is equal¬ 
ly explicit. “ [It is true that there is as much reason for 
believing in the presence of the jar as iu that of the other 
causes] But the ‘object’, jar, is that whose presence is 
actually perceived. ” This* we have already answered 
[f.e. if by ‘ perceived’ you mean known, then it applies to all 
causes, everyone of which is known ; if you mean seen with 
the eye, then it would be impossible for odour, taste, &c„ to be 
the ‘ object ’ of any cognition ; as the presence of these can 
never be seen with the Eye] ; and further, until it has been 
explained what an -'object' is, it cannot be pointed out what 
is * seen 

(74) Nor can we accept the definition of the ‘ Object 
of Cognition : as “that which is the kanmn, or objective, of 
the Cognition, [i.e. on which the action of the cognition 
operates]. ’’ This cannot bo accepted ; as what you have got 
to explain is the relation of the cognition to this ‘objective’ ; 
and the refutation of this explanation is to be found in my 
Ishoarabhisandhi, under the section dealing with ‘ jhotata ', 
the character of being known. 

(75) “ There is a certain thing of which the cognition is 
a qualification by itself, aud not through any other relation¬ 
ship (save that of oishSsnna and vishesya ; and it is this 
thing that is the ‘ object ’ of that cognition ; so that we may 
define the ‘ object’ of a cognition as that which is qualified 
by that cognition; and as a rule, of two things (oishSsya and 
t mhSsana) that is regarded as tko * vishdsya * or ‘ qualified ' 
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■whose qualification is ( assumed (or taken up) by something 
else, which is called ‘composite conception* (of the qualified 
and the qualification together).’’* In regard to this defini¬ 
tion we make the following observation:—When it is said 
that the composite conception assumes the qualifications or 
character of the object, does it mean simply that it assumes 
this character [ i.e. it assumes only some such nature] ? or 
that it must assume this character ? [i.e. it assumes all such 
natures]? If the former, then (in the case of the jar-cogni¬ 
tion) the stick (of the potter) will also be a ‘vishesya’ ,—as the 
jar-cognition assumes the character of being an entity which i3 
one of the features of the sticlj. Nor can the second alter¬ 
native be maintained; for in the case of that smoke which is 
not concomitant with fire for instance, the smoke that is seen 
issuing from the heated pot of the cowherd), we find that it is 
possessed of the character of issuing in an unbroken line; and 
there i3 * something else ’ [in the form of the smoke that is 
concomitant with fire] which is qualified by that character; 
and yet this latter does not assume the character of being not 
concomitant with fire which is one of the features of the former 
‘vish8sya ' [so that if the assuming of all features be made a 
necessary condition of the definition, smoke can never be 
regarded as.a * vishSsyn ’]. “ But as a matter of fact, 

the character of issuing in an unbroken line belongs (not to 
the smoke merely, but) to that which is endowed with unceas¬ 
ing upward motion ; and certainly the character of failing to 
be concomitant with fire does not belong to such smoke, (the 
issue of smoke from the cow-herd’s pot not being unceasing) [so 
that if this character is not assumed by smoke, it does not cease 
to be ‘ vishesya *].* ’ This cannot be ; for that which is 

endowed with the first character (i. e., the smoke in the 

°-Thc composite conception 1 the man with the 6tick ’ takes up the character 
of the ‘ man ’—the stockholder being a man ; hence it is the mm that is the quali - 
fied } and the stick the qu ilification ; in the composite conception ‘ the cognis¬ 
ed jar’ takes up the character of the jar \ which makes the jar the qualified and 
the cognition the qualification. 
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pot which issues iu an unbroken line),—does, or does not, this 
possess the character of being not concomitant with fire ? If it 
does, then the objection that we urged before remains in 
force [i. e. nnn-concomitance, a character of the pot-smoke, not 
belonging to, not being assumed by, the unceasing column of 
smoke, this latter cannot be a ‘ vishesya ’ ]. If it does not 
possess that character (of failing in its concomitance), then the 
addition of the further qualification (of unceasing &c.) is 
entirely superfluous ; us it is only in that which is qualified by 
the character of issuing in an unbroken line that there is possi¬ 
bility of the discrepancy [of failing in concomitance, for the 
removal of which discrepancy further qualification would be 
needed ; so that when such a qualification is not needed in 
connection with this, it cannot be required at all.] 

“ What is assumed is only that character qualified by which 
the thing takes that qualification ; and all its characters are 
not assumed ; nor do the qualifications belong to the smoke 
as qualified by the character of failing in concomitance [they 
belong to it only as qualified by the generic character of 
' smoke ’; hence it is this last character only that would be 
assumed, aud not the failure of concomitance].” This 

cannot be, we reply; does this mean that the smoke per se 
never fails in its concomitance ? [This cannot be, as in that 
case the qualification would be superfluous). Thus then, if 
the smoke per se does fail in its concomitance, then the quali¬ 
fications in question (that of issuing in an unbroken line, 
and that of unceasingly rising column) must be taken to 
belong to it as qualified by that failure of concomitance. 

‘‘The failure of concomitanco may be the qualification of 
smoke; but it does not form a factor of tho smoke being regard¬ 
ed as the ‘ vishesya'.” This is not right, we reply ; as 

it is still unknown what the * vishesya ' is. 

(7G.) Then again, you speak of the cognition as ‘ the 
qualification of tho object ’;—does this mean that it is merely 
related to it ? Or that it is related to it as its qualification ? 
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If it were the former, then much confusion would arise [even 
adventitious accessories falling under the category of 'quali¬ 
fication ’}. And if it is the latter, then there is the . same 
«. mutual interdependence * and other absurdities (that we 
have pointed out above in connection with the definition of 

* visayV)* 

(77). [Thus then it has been shown that no adequate 
definition can be provided of the ‘ vishesya ; and as the 
definition of the ‘object’ has been made dependent, in the 
beginning of para 75, ‘upon that of * vishesya it follows that 
no adequate definition of the * object ’ is available. Now a 
further objection is urged against the very conception of 

* vishesya ’ j—Does, or does not, the vishesya assume that 
character which consists in its vishesyatoa, being the vishesya ? I 
it does, then the definition (of vishesya) becomes.too wide (in¬ 
asmuch as it includes the vishista also). If it does not t 
your universal law, that the vishesya must assume all the 

features or characteristics, becomes violated. 

(78) [A further objection is urged against the definition 

of'Object'put'forward in thebeginmng of para. ]• en 

ever there is a cognition, of the jar for instance, there , 
according to the Logician, a corresponding nnn ^avasaya 
in the form 'I hare this jar-cognition , which, informal 
language, means • there is inherence of the jar-cognition 
in my Self'; and in this the cognition appears as the quail- 
ficaln ofthe inherence, without the intervention o any 
relationship [as no rdatiomhipjsjield to subsist between 

--is related ^qualification we can understand only if we 

- That a certain th _ g ^ ^ knowing wh at • qualification ’ is we have to 

know what - . rclalcd a8 qualification’; this is the ‘ interdepen- 

know what >8 ® eant y ® re£erred t0 in the text :-(l) the regrcnus ad infini - 
donee.’ The other a 7 knowing what is « related as qualifi ation’, we have 

turn involved in the f^t ^ {or knowing this'we have to know what is 

to know what sQ on ’ and on ad infinitum ;-and (2) the ’vicious circle’ 

•-£:££, ■»*■« dcpond 
upon itself. 
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inherence and its substrate, for fear of infinite regress]; 
and jet the inherence is not the object of that jar-cogni¬ 
tion (and under the definition it should be this object]. 

The definition contains the qualifying phrase * not 
through any other relation’; and this phrase is meant to 
exclude exactly that relation which forms the basis of the 
relation of ‘ qualification and qualified ’ as subsisting between a 
substance and its quality (or between an action and its 
instruments); and as it is the relation of inherence that forms 
the basis of these latter, how can it escape being excluded 
from the definition ? [So that being thus excluded, inherence 
could never be regarded as the ‘object’ of the jar-cogni- 
• This cannot be right; as what the phrase 

excludes is only that relation which is other than the relation of 
' qualification and qualified and this exclusion cannot apply 
to the inherence in question [as in the particular instance 
the inherence is only of the nature of the relation of ‘ quali¬ 
fication and qualified’]. Thus then, when it is declared that 
the object is ‘that of which the cognition is a qualification 
without the intervention of any other relationship we 
find that just as the cognition by itself, without the interven¬ 
tion of any other relation, is the qualification of the object, 
exactly in the same manner is it the qualification of the 
inherence also; and there is not the slightest difference be¬ 
tween the two cases. Thus it was well said that when it is 
asserted that ‘ there is cognition in myself ’, the .inherence 
becomes the ‘ object ’ of the Cognition. 

(79) Further, the said definition of‘object’ (as that 
of which the cognition is the qualification, without the 
intervention of another relationship) applies to the ‘ absence 
of cognition ’ also, [as in,the phraso ‘absence of cognition’ 
the cognition is tho qualification of tho absence]. “ j; u t 

in tms caso tliore is the relation of inherence itself [which 
is other tliau tho relation of ‘ qualification and qualified’; whoso 
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presence, therefore, 'precludes the possibility of the defini¬ 
tion of ‘object ’ applying to the absence]." This is not’ 

right; as the relation subsisting between the cognition and 
its absence ip ‘hat of the qualification and the qualified (and 
not any other relation, so that the definition is quite applicable) 
[and thus, as in all cases the relation subsisting could be re- 4 
duced to the relation of ‘ qualification and qualified ’, to speak 
of ‘ by some other relation ’ becomes an absurdity]. “ But 
this relation of (qualification and qualified) is not something 
apart from the members related (the relation between the 
jar and its colour, for instance, is nothing apart from the 
coloured jar); and what is* meant to be excluded by the 
phrase ‘other relationship ’ is only such relation as is some¬ 
thing apart from the members related [and thus there 
is no absurdity or impossibility involved in the defini¬ 
tion].” This will not help you; as the same might be said, 
with equal cogency, with regard to the relation of 
inherence also [which also may be said to be nothing 
apart from tho members related]. “ The relations meant 
to be excluded by the phrase ‘ other relations ’ are those of 
inherence and conjunction [so -that the definition could not 
apply to inherence]. ” This will not be right; as even so 
the definition will apply to the absence of cognition (even 
though it may not apply to inherence); as the relation bet¬ 
ween absence and that which is absent is not that* of either 
conjunction or inherence. “ But as a matter of fact, in 
the case of the absence of cognition , cognition is only an adven¬ 
titious accessory of the absence, and not its permanent quali¬ 
fication [so that not having the cognition for its qualification, 
the absence of a cognition cannot be the object of that cogni¬ 
tion]. ” Even so the definition cannot be accepted; as 
under tho definition past and future objects would cease to 
bo ‘ objects of cognition ’ [as the cognition that appears at 
tho present time cannot be regarded as the qualification of 
tho past and future things, which aro not-existent at the 
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time ; and thus, not having the cognition for its qualification, 
neither the past nor the future thing will fulfill the conditions 
of the definition of the * object of cognition ’]. 

(80) [Finding it impossible to save the definition from 
applying to the absence of cognition the Opponent says]—‘‘ But 
we intend the definition only for positive objects This 

will not be right; as in that case negations (or negative, 
things) will never be * objects of cognition ’ (which is absurd); 
—and secondly, the definition would apply to everything 
apart from the cognition; that is, to every one of those things 
that pertain to the cognition; such as its cause, and other 
things connected with it. We desist from further prolixity. 
It may be right to assert (with the Idealist) that the object 
being of the same character as the cognition, there can be 
no difference between the cognition and its objects [so that 
there would be nothing * apart from the cognition ’, and 
the last argument therefore becomes baseless, and loses its 
point]—But this will be’ contrary to our actual experience 
(in which the cognition is always known as distinct from its 
object);—and further if the difference between the two is 
not admitted by you, then it is not possible for you to deny 
such difference [as such denial would involve the absurdity 
of denying the unknown]. 


[This last discussion having led on to Difference, the author proceeds 
to demolish the conception of ‘ difference ’.] 

(81) It further behoves you to explain what is' * differ¬ 
ence * : It could only be either—(a) the specific form of 
the thing itself, or (b) mutual negation, or (c) some dis¬ 
tinctive property (such, for instance, as separateness). 

[Page 617] (82) ( a ) It will not be right to regard 

Difference as consisting in the specific form of the thing . 
as if it consisted in this, then there would be no possibility 
of mistaking a different thing as non-different [i. e. 
wo could novor mistake the pioco of sholl as non-different 
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from silver]. For even the mistaken cognition apprehends 
the form of the thing [and ex-hypothesi , the cognition of 
the thing’s form is the same a3 the cognition of its difference] ; 
if B in order to escape from this difficulty, it be held that 
the mistaken cognition does not apprehend the form of the 
thing, then, we ask,—of what would it apprehend the 
non-difference [as according to you also, in the case of 
the mistaking of shell for silver, it is the shell that is 
apprehended, and apprehended as non-different from silver, 
which shows that there is apprehension of the form of 
the shell; and this, by the definition, means that its difference 
is apprehended j so that th^re is no chance for the appre¬ 
hending of its non-difference, which is essential in the 
mistaken cognition]. “ When a number of unconnect¬ 

ed wooden slabs are heaped up, and we impose upon this 
heap, the character of—i. e. mistake it as—one composite 
whole inhering in (made up of) several component parts,— 
thus apprehending the non-difference of the slabs from the 
composite whole,-we find that in this conception of non¬ 
difference those (slabs) upon which the character is imposed 
do not appear at all; all that happens is that a number of 
disjointed things, which do not form a compact composite 
whole, are mistaken for a compact composite whole [ so 
that in this case, the specific form of the thing miscognised, 
is not cognised at all; and this form not being cognised, 
its difference is not cognised ; and if its difference is not 
cognised, it is not impossible to cognise its non-difference]. 

This reasoning is not right; as when we urged 
our objection we did not have in view this particular 
instance of the disjointed wooden slabs ; the instance (of 
mistaken cognition) that we had in view was the case of 
things that are recognised as being that same thing 
which they are not [and certainly so far as this instance is 
concerned the explanations given by the opponent do not apply 
to it at all]. And if you were to assort that in this latter 
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case also there is only an imposition of a different character 
[i. e. the character of non-difference ; so that it is analogous 
to the case of the slabs being mistaken for a compact 
whole]—-then, in that case, every case of negation of identity 
would fall under the category of * ordinary negation .* fas in 
every case the negation would be only of a certain 
character imposed] ; and certainly this should 
not be acceptable to the Logician (who insists upon distinc¬ 
tion between ‘negation of identity’ and ‘ordinary negation of 
relation ’). As a matter of fact, however, even if you were 
to admit this, when the ' specific form of the thing has been 
cognised,—which, ex-hypothesi, <means that its difference is 
cognised,—there can be no possibility of any such character 
as ‘non-difference * being imposed upon it. [So that our 
objection remains as it was]. 

(83.) ( b ) Nor will it be right to regard difference as 
meaning mutual negation ; as in that case, the "very concep¬ 
tion of such difference would involve an objectionable inter¬ 
dependence [the cognition of mutual negation depending upon 
the cognition of the negatived thing as negatived, i. e. differ¬ 
ent,—and this latter cognition depending upon the cognition 
of mutual negation]* “ But as a matter of fact, we have the 
cognition of the substratum of the negation (e. g. of the jar) 
even without actually recognising it as the object negatived; 
and conversely,* the cognition of the thing (jar) as the object- 
negatived is brought about by the mere remembrance of the 
thing; and it is not necessary to remember it actually as the 
substratum of negation ;—and thus, where is there any inter- 
dependenceV ’ This is not right, we reply : In the case of such 
negation as ‘ the jar i3 not the cloth,’ we find that what is. 

* Wo can cognise the jar as not-cloth—only when we know that it is different 
from the cloth ; and by the proposed definition* of different this will mean that for 
knowing the jar as not-cloth wo must kuow that there is mutual negation between 
the two ; again for knowing that there is mutual botween the two it will be neces¬ 
sary to know that the jar i& not-cloth. Thus there is an interdependence involved 
in the conception of difference. 
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negatived is the cloth as well as the jar ; and [the only differ-, 
ence being that it is only the cloth that form? the object 
of negation with reference to the jar ; so that if the recog¬ 
nition as the object of negation be not regarded as essential in 
the cognition of mutual negation] the mutual negation * the 
jar is not the cloth* would imply the negation of the jar also 
(with reference to itself), just as it implies the negation of the 
cloth [because so far as mere negation is concerned, without 
any reference to being cognised as the object of negation , both 
the jar and cloth stand on the same footing]. 

(84) The Opponent offers the following explanation 
u It is true that the mutual negation [of the jar and cloth] 
involves the negation of the jar also; but at the time that we 
deny the cloth-character with reference to the jar (by 
the words * the jar is not the cloth), what is meant by 
this denial is not that the jar is the object negatived, but 
only that the jar is the substratum (of the negation of 
cloth); and so the said mutual negation does not necessarily 
imply the negativing of the jar;—as regards the cloth, on 
the other hand, what is required is that it is the negatived 
object, and not that it is the substratum of the negation; 
and so the said mutual negation does not involve (or imply) 
the inclusion, ( i.e ., affirmation) of the cloth, as it does that of 
the jar. Though it is quite true that both the jar and the 
cloth are the objects of the mutual negation (involving as it 
does the donial of each with regard to the other), yet that 
which has the jar for its substratum is different from that 
which has the cloth for its substratum, and that which nega¬ 
tives the jar is difforbnt from that which negatives the cloth ; 
and so even though the mutual negation has both for its 
objective and both for its substratum, yet there is no 
possibility of any incongruity in the shape of either the 
denial of both, or the affirmation of both.* It will not bo 

• The denial and alTirmatbn o£ one or tlie other being regtila. d by the prin¬ 
ciple that of the two—Jar and Cloth—that which is directly cognised at the time, 
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light to urgo against this the argument that if the character 
of the ‘ pratiyoyin ’ (i.e., the negatived object, e.g ., the cloth) 
depends upon its being different from the * anuyoyin ’ (i.e., 
tiie object with regard to which the other thing is negatived, 
e.g, the jar), then there is interdependence ; and if it is not 
dependent upon that difference— i.e., if it is not necessary 
that there should be difference between the two objects,— 
then it would be possible for tho object (the Cloth) to be 
different from itself [just as it is different from, is the 
pratiyoyin of, the negation with reference to, the other 
object, which, ex hypotli°si , may be non-different from it"). 
It will not, we say, be right to argue thus, as the regulating 
principle being that ‘ that which is remembered is the 
pratiyoyin of the negation and that which is perceived is the 
substratum of the negation \—there is no possibility of any 
object being cognised as different from itself. It may be 
argued that when we recognise a certain thing as * this is 
the same thing that I had seen before ’ [when the saino 
thing is perceived as well as remembered j, we should be 
Cognisant of the thing being different from itself, (in ac¬ 
cordance with the said principle). But this will not be 
right; as the actual presence or absence of difference will 
atways serve as the determining factor [so that one thing is 
cognised as differentfrom another when, while being different, 
the latter is remembered as the pratiyoyin of the negation].” 

(85) The above explanation cannot be accepted. For 
what do you mean by 4 the cognition of the substratum ’ 
which you hold to bo the cause of the apprehension of 
difference ? (a) Does it mean that that which is the subs¬ 

tratum is actually cognised as substratum ? or (b) only that 

the substratum of the negation s while that which is only remembered, is tho 
object of the negation ; hence when we see tho jar and deny, with rcfcrcnco to it, tho 
cloth when, we say < this jar is not the Joth ’-the former is the substratum and (ho 
latter the object of tho mutual negation ; and it is not possiblo for both to bo both 
ftt one and tho same time. 
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that which ia the substratum is cognised in its real form 
(without any idea of its being the substratum)? . (a) If the 
former, then, what is that of which the jar would be the 
substratum, the cognition of which would he the cause' of 
the apprehension of the difference of the jar? The 
cognition could not be of the jar as the substratum of the 
mutual negation; because until it is known what * mutual 
negation* is, there can be no cognition of its substratum; 
just as unless we know what the stick is, we can have no 
idea of that which contains it; specially as it*'is a well- 
recognised principle that the cognition of the qualified 
the substratum of a thing) necessarily implies the^cOgnition 
of the qualification (e.g„ that thing itself); and this for tliei 
simple reason that the qualification forms an essential' factor 
in the composition of the qualified. Nor again bad ! life 
cognition of the jar as the substratum of anything j be thW 
cause of the cognition of difference; because when between 
two objects which are really different, we have the mistaken 
notion of non-difference, [i.e, when we mistake two different 
things as identical],—even though the thing is cognised a3 
the substratum of existence and such other properties, yet 
this latter cognition doe 3 not, and cannot, bring about the 
cognition of the difference of the thing. " [But the non¬ 
production of the cognition of difference in this case is only 
due to the fact that] the cognition of difference cannot arise 
merely" from the cognition of the thing as the substratum 
of one thing; but from this latter cognition as accompanied 
by the remembrance of that which is negatived (or denied 
with reference to that thing) ; and as in the case cited (when 
no difference is cognised, this remembrance is not present, 
it is only natural that the cognition of difference does not 
appear.” This explanation i3 not satisfactory; fur what 
is meant by * the remembrance of the negatived thing ’ ? 
Boos it mean that thero is remembrance of the thing as tkc 
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negatived object ? Or that there is remembrance of the thing 
itself (without any idea of its being the negatived object) ? If 
the former, then, is the thing remembered as the pratiyogin of 
the object negatived by mutual negation ? Or as the prali- 
yogin of anything ? It cannot be the former, as until it is 
known what mutual negation is, there can be no remem¬ 
brance of anything as the negatived object of that negation, 
as already pointed out above. Nor can it b® the latter; as 
when an object, which is really different, is mistaken as non- 
different, and is cognised as non-existent, in a place other 

than its own,-even though this object is cognised as the 

pratiyogin , the negatived object, of its own negation, yet 
(even though all the conditions faid down by you are present) 
the conception of mutual negation does not arise. “But 
in this case the thing is directly cognised as the negatived 
object, and there is no remembrance of it [and it is the re¬ 
membrance that we make a necessary condition].” This 
is not right; as it cannot be essential that there should be 
remembrance only [as you must admit the actual perception 
also of the pratiyogin to be the cause of the cognition of 
difference or mutual negation] ; otherwise, if you insist upon 
its being remembrance only, then it would not be possible 
to have any conception of mutual negation between two 
things, both of which are directly perceived (and neither is 
remembered). The assumption of the agency of an inter¬ 
vening remembrance is further rendered absurd by the 
fact that in every conception of mutual negation,—which 
appears in the form ‘ these two things are not identical with 
each other ’—we have a direct apprehension (and no remem¬ 
brance). Even if it wore essential that the intervening 
agoncy should bo of tho nature of remembrance, we find that 
in tho case of such conceptions as ‘ this is that thing which 
did not exist there’,— even though tho thing is negatived 
by a remembered negation, there docs not appear any idea 
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of * iftutnal negationbecause the thing, thongh really' 
different (from that which did not exist at the previons time), 
is mistaken as non-different. « [In the cognition of differ¬ 
ence or mutual negation] the absence of discrepancies also is 
a necessary factor in the cause; and in the instance cited of 
mistaken cognition, this condition is not present {a discrep¬ 
ancy being present in the form of the mistaken co g n iti o n !, 
[And hence it is only natural that the cognition of differenea 
does not appear].’’ This explanation is not right; for 
when one remembers the jar seen at some previous tim e, and 
sees, at the present time, another jar, even if he hill to 
apprehend the difference between the jara^—he would by 
your definition, cognise the ’mutual negation * ©f the two 
jars I [As the only two conditions that yon lay down »ro 
(1) absence of discrepancy in the shape of cogni¬ 

tion, and (2) the remembrance of the negatived object; and 
both these conditions are present in the case cited}, * Even 
under the circumstances stated the mutual negation Is -ac¬ 
tually cognised.” It is not so; as we find that the per¬ 
ception of the jar is followed by a donbt (as to its being the 
same as, or different from, the previously perceived jar; and 
there could be no such doubt if the mutual negation were 
definitely cognised). « But the specific cognition «of the 
peculiar features of the thing concerned) is also an essential 
factor in the cause of the cognition of difference [so that 
there are three factors in this cause : (I) the specific cog¬ 
nition of the thing, (2) the absence of discrepancies, and (3) 
the remembrance of the negatived object; and so, in the case 
cited, the specific cognition of the jar being wanting, so 
long as there is au uncertainty as to its being or not being 
the same as the former jar, the cognition of mutual negation 
does not arise].” This is not right, we reply; as the pecul¬ 
iar features of a thing cannot be known until its mutual 
negation is duly determined [to know the peculiarities of a 
thing, it i necessary to know wlial things it rcssemhlos and 
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iJlfaffit Qiffort- from; so^that-'a'feco^nif.iHii^S? S'ts‘"differences 
is'^sseiftial for the dui>’recognition r of its pbhuliar features]. 
Tins sataO reas'dhing^ sefves to set aside tlie view that the 
cognitibhMf difference is aided by the remembrance of the 
acihai'form of the thing itself ; * and alsb the view that it is 
"aided by 'the cognition of the actual form of 1 the'substratum f; 
as (under bo£lithese views) it will be possible for us to cognise 
fhe^hiutUal he^tion of a tr6e which, though actually differ- 

*n-\ r *** prrvT' * % >n £^r>ri 

efcit from the'Other tree, a is mistaken as nOta-different from 

ijfpa e ocii2 girofTev, en' • m nfr'». ’it i_ * il i siodmoff rr uio .rr- ri » 

04 iStihe third * dlterndtive^noteH ^ para. 01) ad- 

^ieslhfe—tfiaF'fs f to sav, Difference cannot he defined as pres- 


nw* 

ence 


devoid of all properties, then it could not be ‘ different* from 
any thing; so that it would have to be regarded as non- 

diffefenF^ffom tlie entire Universe; and thus being non- 

miiE ** . Loi >0 6?x,.iul],Q i !» T -. tl'i 0 ujt'liratt-voiTJ il'C*. 

different from negation, the Universe itselE would become a 

-on si iToh«-so;3 inuinm tyii u,ur.b, .•••jm.Jscroair: * -i »•topisi; 

negation, and thereby, ex-hypolh-n, devoid of all properties ; 

an# thus being #evoi# , bfali , ‘difference* which, ex-hypothesi, 
consists in the presence oE distinctive properties, the entire 

tTuiVerse woii ld haVe to he regarded as of one uniform form ; 

«vj, r, coin"”.,* ’ l.a t}\ vilt ’ )<'■' >' < n l;lo i 

for the simple reason that Negation has no properties. “ In 

this caseldie‘ difference ’ will consist of the actual form of 
the negation itself (and not in the presence of any distinc- 
tive properties).” That is not possible ; as this * actual 
form ’ of negation which you describe as its ‘ difference ’—is 
this a ‘ difference ’ from something else ? Or is it a differ¬ 
ence without a counter-entity (from which the negation is 
different) ? 

(87) The difference cannot be without a countor-ontity ; 

as thcro being no proof for such a difference, it will havo to 
he rojectod as non-existing : As a matter of fact, whenever 

• The second alternative put forward in the text, Pandit Edition, p. GliO, 
fourth line from the hnltom. 

4 f The second’ alternative proposed in tlie opening lines <if para. Hf>. 
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we talk of * difference*, it is always difference from something" 
and it is never without a counter-entity, as the use of the 
concept * bine * is. Nor is it ever possible for the ‘ differ 4 
ence’to be without a counter-entity. Under the circuin¬ 
stances, if, even though without a counter-entity, it* could 
form the basis of a usage referring to a cbuntof-entity,— 
then there would be no restriction as to the exact counter-entity 
of a * difference and if might be possible for the differ , ’ehc& 
to be conceived and spokefl of as different ftk>m itself .’ 11 If 
it be asked—* how can there be any difference from itself?*— 
our answer is (if there is no* difference from itself) is the 
difference from something ^different ? In that case there 
would be an infinite regress of differences—each difference 
implying a ‘ different * thing ! 

. J ‘ j r‘j. ;Cn torr nf-'.-.f. i iu\ <*i ^ 

- >(88) Nor can the first alternative be accepted—that is, 
we cannot accept tho view that the ‘ difference * consisting in 
the form pf thenegatiomisa difference from something else j 
a counter-entity of that difference- As it should be explain¬ 
ed, in that, case, what is that counter-entity from which there 
is the * difference ^The/difference.* cannot be from all 
things; as that would inyolve, difference, from itself. Nor 
can it be ‘difference* from such things as the jar and the 
like ; for when we talk of one thing as ' different 'from an - 

'i .J' r j-b,!'. i ° >f . v ■ . 

other, the latter (taking the Ablative ending) is the limit or 
boundary, and the former the limited or hounded ; now is this 
relation of the 1 limit and limited * something different (from 
the things)? Or is it included in the things themselves ? 

^ r uo': ( 5 , h ; j # »r,r j \ 

If the former, then as that also will be the limit of a ‘ differ¬ 
ence’, a similar question being raised with regard to a further 
relation of the * limit and limited * that would be involved, if 
the sameanswer were given—i. e., if this further relation wero 
held to bo something different again—then there would bo 
an infinito rogress of ‘ differences ’. If, on tho other hand, 
tho relation bo held to be included in the things themselves, 
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at the second stage, then why should there be an aversion 
to admitting this at the outset? In fact at the very first 
stage the difference should be admitted to be in the form of 
the things themselves. But as a matter of fact, even th's 
will not be right; for if the ‘ limit and limited ’ relation of 
the difference of * difference ’ with the jar &c. were to be in¬ 
cluded in the actual form of the * difference then the same 
form coaid not rnclcede the relation of ‘ negative and nega* 
tived r that subsists between the negation and the object 
negatived by it; as the * form * of a thing is one only, while 
the two relations are entirely different from one another; 
as the difference (of the jar) from the counter-entity (the 
cloth) can never be the same as its negation ; as ‘ difference 
from the jar* pertains also to things that are not meant to be 
negatived £as the difference can be expressed as ‘the cloth 
is other than the jar ’, in which no idea of negation or denial 
is involved] ; whereas the relation of ‘negative’ and ‘ nega¬ 
tived* pertains only to certain well-defined things [so that 
when *thanegation of the jar’ is regarded as a mere ne^a- 
t&m or denial, it pertains to the jar only ; while if it is re¬ 
garded as difference it pertains to the cloth and all those 
things from which the jar differs]. 

(89) The same objections can, with equal force, be urged 
against all natural relationship ‘ svarupasambandha' —such 
ass that between the cause and its effect and so on. And the 
suae objection can also be applied to all cases where 
difference between things is bo held to consist in their 
own forms. 

(90) Then again, when you assert that 1 difference ’ 
consists in the presence of distinctive peculiarities, what is 
your meaning ? Is it that,the generic character ‘ ghatatva ' 
(which is tho principal distinctive feature of the jar) consti¬ 
tutes the ' difference ' (of the jar) ? Or that it is some other 
distinctive property that constitutes the ‘ differonco ’ ? 
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(91) If it bo tho fdriner—that is, if the * difference ’ of the 
jar consists in the generic character ‘ ghataloa —then this 
would imply the absurdity of tho generic character of * ghat- 
atoa ’ having for its pratiyogia, counter-entity, something nega¬ 
tived by it; a3 every ‘ Difference ’ must have a counter-entity; 
as a matter of fact however the generic character of ‘ ghat - 
atva ’ has no couuter-entity at all; as it is cognised without 
the corresponding cognition of any counter-entity in the 
shape of the cloth or any other thing. “ But there are 
occasions when the said generic character is cognised with, 
reference to, and along with, such other things as the cloth 
and tho like ; and it is only on such occasions that it forms 
the basis of the conception *of ‘ Difference ’ [t\ £., it is only 
when the jar is cognised along with the cloth that it is 
recognised as possessed of the generic characters of ghalatvct 
which makes it ‘ different ’ from the cloth],” This is not 
right; as it behoves you to explain the cognition, of what is 
with reference to, or dependent upon, the cloth; is it the 
cognition of the generic character of * ghataiva’ that is'so 
dependent ? or the cognition of some property of it ? If 
the former, then it would never be possible to have any 
cognition of ‘ ghcttatva ’ except with reference to the cloth ! 
A 3 if a certain thing appears without another thing, this 
latter cannot be regarded as its cause. In the case of fire, 
which is producible by various causes (such as dry grass, 
friction of two dry pieces of wood and the lens), it is possible 
to restrict the causal efficiency of one kind of cause to parti¬ 
cular fires, and to reject it in the case of other fires, this 
being made possible by reason of the possibility of dividing 
fire into several sub-classes in accordance with the parti¬ 
cular kind of cause that produces it, so that in this case it 
does not matter if any particular cause is not found to pro¬ 
duce some other kind of fire;—no such explanation or dis¬ 
crimination howover is possible in tliecaso in question [whore 
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no ^sub-classes of the cognition of * ghataloa' being possible, 
it could not be held that the cloth is Necessary for the produc¬ 
tion of the cognition of one kind of * gholatoa ’; and so it does 
not matter if every cognition of ghataloa is not produced by, 
and is dependent upon, the cloth]; specially as it is not pos¬ 
sible to have larger and smaller (more and less extensive) 
classes (in connection with the* cognition of ghatatva ’) in 
the shape of ‘direct apprehension * and the like.* Even 
though there may be people who (on the basis of the fact 
that there in no * larger * and ‘ smaller ’ class among * Quali¬ 
ties , and coguitionis a quality) would be willing to accept the 
cross-divisions of classes (that such sub-divisions of‘cognition 
ot ghataloa ’ would give rise to), yet, even according to these 
people—what would the idea of limit , denoted by the ablative 
ending (in the word patat as occurring in the sentence 
ghatah pa tat bhinnah , * the jar is different from the cloth ’) be 
construed? If the idea of ‘limit’ were connected with 
* ghataloa' (as this connection could only be in the form of 
something inherent in the form of the ‘ ghataloa ’ itself, i.e. 
its * svarttpasambandha'}, the ‘ ghataloa ’ would ever, subse¬ 
quently, be cognised as that ‘ limit'[and there would be no 
conception of ‘ ghataloa ’, except as a ‘limit’] which is ab¬ 
surd. “ What is related to the ‘limit’ is a certain pro- 

• This anticipates the following objections 44 Why should sub-classes be im¬ 
possible in regard, to ‘the cognition of ghatatva', when there is such a class as 
4 right cognition ’, which is more extensive than, and includes, the cliss ‘the cog¬ 
nition of ghatatva ’? ” The sense of the reply is that as regards the case in ques¬ 
tion, the only such-class of ‘cognition of ghatatva* that can be postulated is 
some such as ‘ the cognition of ghatatva as having a counter-entity ’ ; and if this is 
not more extensive than the class of * direct apprehension * —i.«., if it does not in¬ 
clude cognitions other than Direct apprehensions—then remembrance ot ghatatva 
at having a counter-entity would be an impossibility ; as Remembrance is beyond 
the palfe'of 4 direct apprehension On the other hand, if the class 1 the cognition of 
ghatatva as having a counter-entity' is more extensive than 4 direct apprehension 
then, when the ghatatva would he cognised without any idea of its c nmter-entity, 
this cognition could not be regarded as 4 Direct apprehension’; s> that this gives 
rise to objectionable 4 cross-di vibiona — Vidyasagail. 
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perty of the ghatatva (and nob the ghatatva itself.) This 
however is not a Fact; and this is precisely the second of the 
two alternatives propounded above [viz : it is the cognition 
of a property of the ‘ ghatatva ’ that is with reference to, 
and dependent upon, the cloth];—and this is not admissible ; 
as in that case, that property itself (cognised as * limit and 
hence) having its cognition dependent (upon something else, 
for instance, the cloth),, would constitute the 4 difference ’ (of 
the jar) [and not any such thing as * ghatatva ’ which is what 
you really regard a9 constituting the * difference ’ of the jar]; 
and further, as the property would be of the 4 ghatatva *, the 
‘ difference 1 also would be of^the same (and not of the ghata ; 
and the mention of it in answer to the question regarding the 
' difference * of ghala will, on that account, be wholly illogi¬ 
cal. Lastly, if 'difference* consisted of 4 ghatatva ’, 
*pata(va* t and the individual properties of each,—taken 
severally,—how could there be any such comprehensive 
notion of 4 difference’ at all ? If you hold that even so the 
distinct individuals (properties in the present case) afford the 
requisite comprehensive notions, then, you may as well base 
all comprehensive notions upon the distinct individuals them¬ 
selves [and there would, in that cis«, bo no justification for the 
postulating of ‘communities *, which are assumed entirely for 
the purpose of affording the basis for comprehensivenotion]. 

[Page 627] (92). Nor can we accent the second alter¬ 
native (noted in para, 90) ;—that is, it will not be right to hold 
that the 4 difference* of the jar consists in some distinctive 
property other than 4 ghatatva ’; for the Logiciao himself can¬ 
not consistently accept this view; as, in the first place, a ‘differ¬ 
ence * like this cannot be included in any of the seven cate¬ 
gories accepted by him; and secondly it will, not be logical 
to regard this difference either as present or a3 not present 
in itself [as if this 'difference* differs from its substrate by 
that same difference, then there is the absurdity of the 
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difference resting in itself; if, on the other hand, tlie differ¬ 
ence between the ‘ difference ’ and its substrate is other than 
itself, there would be an endless assumption of differences]. 

If, then, the above difficulties be sought to bo met by 
asserting that ‘ difference ’ is only a clas3 or community (and 
hence nothing apart from the seven categories),—^then our 
answer is that if such diverse individuals, differing from one 
another in regard to their distinct specific properties, were 
to constitute a * Community ’, then all those diverse things 
that differ from one another in their distinctive properties 
might, with equal reasonableness, be regarded as forming a 
* Community ’ [and there woultj no such thing as distinctive 
features at all].* 

(93) “ As a matter of fact ‘ difference ’ consists of ghatat- 
va ’ and such generic charaters ; and even though in all • cases 
of the difference of the jar, there would, ex-hypotheoi, be the 
cognition of gliatatoa, yet it becomes possible for each case 
to be spoken of (and cognised) as distinct, by reason of the' 
aid that is accorded (in each case) by the cognition of the 
counter-entity or negatived object/’f This is not right; 

as in order to establish the real character of usage (as regards 
the ‘ difference ’ of the jar being diverse), it becomes necessary 
to admit that the conception (of diversity with regard to the 
‘ difference ’) is a true one ; so that the same objection 
that has been urged before becomes applicable [that is to 
say,—is the difference of the jar from the cloth different from 
that of the horse by that same difference or by some other 
difference? If the former, there is the absurdity of the 
difference subsisting in itself; and in the latter case, there is 

#< And if ‘difference * be a Community , a Jati, then Micro could be no diircrcnco 
among Communities ; as tho Logician denies tlio possibility of one 4 Community r 
residing in another. 

f So that tho differenco of the jar from the cloth, and that from tho horse, 
though cognised r« ‘ ghatatva’ in both c.isom, conics to he. distinguished from each other 
by tho cognition of the cloth in the former, and that u£ the horse, in the latter case. 
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nn endless assumption of ‘ differences’]. If an endless series 
of differences is postulated,—if each one of the series could bo 
held to be known gradually, one after the other, then in connec¬ 
tion with tho cognition of any single difference, there could 
be no end.'ito the cognitions of differences which could go on 
ad infinitum\ If, on the other hand, the entire series is 
cognisable simultaneously, then as all these endless differences 
would be alike, there will always be a chance of the difference 
from one thing being mistaken for the difference from another 
thing; and thus with regard to the cognition of no difference 
could there be any confidence in our mind as to its being a 
true cognition of a real difference (and not a wrong cognition 
of some other difference). If, in order to escape from these 
difficulties it bo held that it is nob necessary that every one 
of the endless series of differences should be cognised [and 
that it is enough for the cognition of difference if three or 
four differences in the series are cognised], then there would 
be no proof for the existence of that difference which is not 
cognised [so that retracing our steps backwards from that 
point in tho series, we would be forced to deny all the 
differences, even up to tho very first of the series]. It 

may be that in the case of all things we cognise only that 
which we intend to cognise, so that even though a certain 
difference in the series of differences may not be cognised at 
any particular time, it will be cognised, whenever there is 
a clesiro on our part to cognise it, and tho mere non-cogmtion 
of any difference at any one time need not lead us to deny it 
altogether ;-but even so, as all these cognitions would be 
«cognitions of difference,’ it would be impossible to form a 
coinprehensive conception of these cognitions unless wo 
admitted of a community including all of them; and when 
once wo admit of such a Community, the ‘ difference of ha 
Community also should have to be included in that 
Community; and thus between the ‘Community and 
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‘difference’ each would be the ‘container’ as well a£ 
the 1 contained ’ of the other, each subsisting in the other 
(which is absurd) 1 This same objection is also applica¬ 

ble to the view under which anything— e.g., ‘Being ’—is re¬ 
garded as endless. 

(94) Then again, if ‘ difference * consisted in such generic 
characters as ‘ ghatatoa ’ and the rest,—and the due cognition 
of this depended upon such limits (counter-entities) as ‘ pa- 
talva ’ and the like,—then, inasmuch as like * ghatatoa,’ 

* patatoa’ also (being a generic character) would constitute 
‘difference,’the cognition of this also would depend upon 
certain * limitsand these limits would be in the form of 

* ghatatoa ' and such other r generic characters ; and 
thus the cognition ot'patava’ (as * difference ') would be 
dependent upon that of * ghatatoa ’; so that there is a most 
objectionable interdependence. As a matter of fact, when 
we have to recognise the ‘ ghatatoa ’ or the ' patatoa ’ only, 
in its own form as a genuine character, we do not need to 
have the idea of any * limit’ or ‘counter-entity the idea of 
this latter being necessary only when we have to recognise 
the ‘ ghatatoa* or the ‘ patatoa ’ as constituting the ‘differ¬ 
ence ’ (of the ghata or the pata) ; and when ‘ ghatatoa ’ or 
‘ patatoa ’ is recognised as a ‘ limit ’ or ‘ counter-entity ’, it is 
so recognised only in its own form ; so that where is there 
any inter-dependence at all ? ” This reasoning is not 
right; as [when the * ghatatoa ’ is regarded as constituting 
‘ difference it can be so regarded either in its own form, 
or in the form of some other character or quality] if the form 
of the ‘ ghatatoa’ itself constituted the ‘difference’, then 
tho assertion that ‘ when we recognise the ghatatoa in its 
own form we do not need to have the idoa of any limit 
or counter-entilg ’ can have no moaning. If, on the other 
hand tho ‘ difference ’ consisted of ghatatoa in the form of 
some other character,—then, in that case, tho same character 
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may be regarded as constituting the ' difference ’; and there 
is no necessity for the assumption of the complicated dictum 
that the ‘ difference’ consists of the 4 ghalatba* as qualified 
by the said character! “ All right, wo may regard 
4 difference * as consisting of that same character.” This 
will not be right for you; as this view is open to many 
objections [such, for instance, as that this would mean the 

postulating of an additional category over and above the six 

or seven postulated by you.] ' , '‘ t 

- (95) Then again, how can you justify the assertion 
that 4 Difference * consists of all the three factors^—the form 
of the thing, mutual negation # aud diversity of character (as 
held by the Logician)? The form in which difference is 
spoken of in ordinary usage is, as it matter of fact, of only 
one kind *, and if, even though this is so, the basis of that one 
uniform difference be held to be threefold, then what proof 
could there be in support of the view that for the comprehen¬ 
sive notion that- we have of the 4 cow, there should be a 
single basis (in the shape of the community 4 cow ’) ? As 
the said case of difference would falsify the idea that the 
comprehensive notion of a number of things must have its 
basis in a single eutity, [as the comprehensive notion of 
4 difference ’ has, ex-hypothesi, a threefold basis.] And under 
the circumstances, as all usage with regard to the large 
community (‘ cow ’) could be explained on the basis of the 
manifold sub-classes (the 4 hornless cow ’, the 4 red cow ’ and 
so forth), there would be no ground for the assuming of the 
wider community at all. 

(96) Then again, [as regards the view that ‘difference 
consists of mutual negation and dioersity of character, we ask] 
—in the Difference itself, is there any further difference or 
not? If thoro is, then there is a i egress us ad infinitum—an 
endless series of differences. On the other hand, if there is 
no difference in the difference itself, then that wo Id mean 
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tho cntiro negation of all difference; as difference (according 
to you) consisting of the form of the ‘ different’ thing itself, 
the assertion that there i3 no difference in this form, would 
mean that this tiling itself is not existent. “ Inasmuch 
as the form of the thing itself constitutes tho ‘difference,’ 
it could quite reasonably form the basis of the ordinary 
conception of difference with regard to itself; exactly in tiie 
same manner as sa/tCi, Beinj, forms the basis of our concep¬ 
tions of existence with regard to itself.” This cannot be; 
as this would mean that * difference ’ of a certain thing is 
noil-different from itself Iconsisting in its own form', and at 
tho same time it is also different from i s>lf ; so that in 
regard to difference from its-It the thing is the ‘arudhi ’ limit, 
and in regard to its difference from something else it would 
the ' aoadhetj i ’, tint to which the limit pert.tins; and 
this would mean that tho difference has tho same thing for 
its counter-entity a9 well as for its substratum ;—and if you 
do not feel any incongruity in this, then wherefore should you 
not accept the thing to be different from itself ? Certainly 
there could be no incongruity iu this, if there is none in what 
you already admit! “ We could accept this only either if 

such a contingency wero actually cognised, or if in our 
ordinary practice and usage we had such a conception (as 
that a thing is ‘different’ from itself).” This does not 

extricate you from tho difficulty ; for if you have both these 
conditions fulfilled in the case in question,—for instance, when 
one makes tho assertion ‘ the jar is different from itself —even 
though this assertion is wrong and untrustworthy, yet the 
fact asserted is certainly cognised ; and as tho speaker lias 
mado tho assertion, we havo the said conception (of the jar 
being different from itself) occurring in actual usage. “But 
it is only ri-dif cnjruil ion ■>ml rnrroel M.iy • V-it ni; afford 
sufficient ground for admitting a fact; and certainly thero 
can bo no right cognition uid correct usage with regard to 
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any tiling being different from itself.” Even so, your 
position is not improved ; for in the same manner, no right 
cognition and correct usage is possible, with regard to the 
thing itself being its own substratum as well as its own 
limit; and under the circumstances, how is it that you 
admit this latter fact ? 

(97) “ We do not hold that any thing is either its own 

substratum or its own limit; all that we mean is that when 
we accept a distinct character or quality to be either the 
substratum or the counter-entity of the difference, on the basis 
of this acceptance a definite conception and usage are found 
to proceed ;—and in seekin^for an explanation of these, if we 
postulate another distinct character, we find ourselves 
landed on a regr*ssu$ ad infinitum ; and with a view to avoid 
this we hold that what gives rise to the said conception and 
usage is tho nature of the * difference ’ itself, without the 
intervention of a further distinct character.’ 1 This also 
cannot be maintained; as such a conception of distinct 
character, in the absence of any such character, would not in 
any way differ from any ordinary conception of such character 
appearing where the character is entirely absent; and as 
this latter is universally regarded as wrong, the similar concep¬ 
tion (on which you base your idea of ‘ difference’) would also 
have to be regarded as wrong; and that * nature of the thing,’ 
on the basis of which such a wrong conception would proceed, 
would have to be regarded as a defect [as it is only a defect 
in the cognitive agency that gives rise to wrong concep¬ 
tions];—exactly as in the case of silver, when wo have the 
conception of silver appearing in regard to what is really 
«ilver, it arises from * rajatatca,’ the ‘ nature ’ of the silver,— 
and when thero is no silver, if ‘ rajatatca,' the conception of 
Hilvor, appears, it is always, regarded as wrong,—and that on 
tho basis of which such a conception proceeds is called ‘ defect.’ 
" ’u tho caso of the silver cited, the silver cognised i not 
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there at all; while in the case in question what is cognised—• 
and forms the basis of the cognition—is the Difference, which 
is actually present, even though only in the form of the 
thing concerned. [So that the two cases' not being 
analogous, the conception of difference cannot be regarded as 
wrong].” This is not right; for in one case [i.e., in the case 
of the conception ‘the jar is different from the cloth’] you 
have admitted the truth and validity of the composite cogoi- 
tion apprehending the difference as well as its substratum 
(jar); and now if with regard to another cognition, [of the 
conception * the Difference is different ’] which does not, in 
the slightest degree, differ from the former cognition,—if you 
deny that it apprehends both things [the ‘difference’ as welI 
as its difference |, then the conception would be most decidedly 
a wroog one, and even Ii dra l.imself could not prevent it 
from being wrong! On the other hand, if you admit that 
it does apprehend both, then there is a regressu* ad infinitum 
[the assumption of endless series of differences being 
necessary]. If, on the other hand, this latter conception not 
apprehending both things, were held to be true and valid,—■ 
then, in that case, all other conceptions that do apprehend 
the two things would have to be regarded as false and invalid. 
We desist from further straining of this point. 

(98) Then again, the case of Satta, Being, has been 
cited (in para 95) as a corroborative instance;—but this 
citation resembles the caso of the proverbial ‘ bull in the 
camp;’* as Being itself will be rejected by us by means of the 
arguments that wo have just put forward. 

[The author now reproduces those arguments in support of the notion 
of Difference which have been propounded hy Udayanucharya in his 
2tmatattv niveka. The expounding of this stand point of the Logician 
continues up to para. 105, t.e. hue 0, page G37 of the 4 Pandit ’ edition, and 
up to page 1170 the of Chankliamhha SerieR Edition]. 

• There are thr^e explanations given of this (1) 4 ft wicked bull, wherever it 
Sues, it is beaten * (Vidya.) (2) 4 In a camp wli-n horses run about, the cow also 
breaks its tether and runs along with the horses ; co when the notion of PitTercnro 
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(99) The following explanation has been provided by 
the Logician. 

** What is really meant by those philosophers who reject 
Difference? (1 ) Do they mean that the idea or conception 
of Difference does not exist at all? (2) Or that even though 
existing, it is eternal ? (3) Or that though non-eternal, it is 

without any cause (to bring it about) ? t4) Or that though 

having a cause, it is objectless ? (5) Or that though having 
an object, its object is discarded or sublated?- (1) The first 
oF these alternatives is opposed to the experience of all men 
and so does not need to be answered [even the Vejantin 
could not proceed with its Refutation if he had no idea of 
Difference.] (2> As regards the second alternative, it has 
to be discarded, in view of deep sleep [during which, according 
to the Vedantin himself, all conceptions cease, so that having 
no existence at that time, the idea of Difference can not be 
eternal]. (?) The third alternative also lias to be rejected, 
as it involves a !-elf-contradiction [what is not eternal can¬ 
not be without a cause], (+) We must reject the fourth 
rIso ; for the simple reason that Difference is actually spoken 
of [by the Vedantin himself, which proves that the idea of 
Difference has an object in the shape of the Difference that is 
spoken of]. (5) The fifth alternative we are going to 
discuss in detail. 

(100) “ [The fifth alternative is that the Idea of 

Difference, though with an object, has this object sublated; 
now with regard to this, we ask]—what is the object of the 
conception of difference? Is it one of the three already 
mentioned [th eform of the thing, mutual negation, diversity of 
character ] ? Or is it something other than these ? If 

• h running away from our arguments, Being also will run away along with it or 

(11) ‘a hull even though beaten away, returns again and again to the camp, «o even 
Liough ofUn rejected, the case of Being is cite*! again and agaiu by tho Logician.* 
Tlivdo two explanations are given by th* Shankar!. 
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it is the latter, then inasmuch as all the arguments that 
you have propounded in subversion of the idea of difference 
are only against the said three forms of difference, these 
arguments would not be applicable to that something else 
(apart from these three forms) which you assert to be the 
object of the conception of difference; and under the 
circumstances do the said arguments sublate or subvert the 
object of the conception of difference ? If they do, then this 
would be analogous to the case where for the crime of the 
thief the punishment inflicted was upon Risi Maijdavya (an 
entirely different person)! 

(101) “If, on the other hancl, one of the three forms bo 
held to be the object of the conception of difference,—then 
(Aj firstly, if it be held that of the three, it is the diversity of 
character that Difference consists in,—then all that you will 
he justified in rejecting, for fear of the regressus ad infinitum 
(that you have urged against this view), would be those 
subsequent diversities that would be assumed in addition to 
the first diversity ; and there would be no justification for the 
rejecting of the original Difference itself. [So that the 
regresms ad infinitum cannot lead us to reject the whole idea 
of Difference] ; for a regressus ad infinitum never sets aside a 
thing that is actually perceived (i appears to consciousness); it 
only serves to bar the way to the furth-r stream of presump¬ 
tions ; e. g in the case of odour, the p sumption of a further 
odour in the odour that we perceive- is precluded by the 
infinite regress that such presumption leads to [and it does 
not tend to reject the perceived odour itself]. 

(102) “ (B) Secondly, if tho difference consists in mutual 
negation (the second of tho.three alternatives suggested),— 
an d the conception of V'ff route has that hegatioft lor its basis 
or objoct,—then also, wherein could tliore be any ‘ atrnash- 
raya’ or ’‘Vicious Circle’? If tliore were any such vicious 
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circle, there would be no idea of difference at all; *—so that 
if (as a matter of fact) there is the idea of difference, it must 
point to a cause different. from itself (the postulating of 
■which leads to the ‘.vicious circle ’); and certainly the fact of 
a thing not being its own cause does no,t prove the non-ex¬ 
istence of the thing itself 1 The Vedantin may attribute the 
idea of the difference to Avldya, Nescience; but what differ¬ 
ence would that make ? The mere mention of * nescience ’ 
cannot do away with the ‘vicious circle’. And further (if 
mere Nescience could explain the idea of difference, indepen¬ 
dently of the causes, then) even such things as the jar and 
the like could come into existence by themselves, indepen¬ 
dently of the potter and other causes! * As regards the 

idea of Difference, we find that if it is regarded as its own 
cause, then there is a vicious circle ; so that its appearance 
must be due to something else; but we cannot determine 
what this something else is; hence it is that we attribute it 
to Nescience .* Well, if this is all that the Vedantin means, 
then there is no quarrel between us ! [Is the statement of 
the Ve<jantin is tantamount to the .assertion that the idea of 
Difference has Difference for its object as well as for its cause]. 
As a matter of fact however, it is not difficult to determine 
the cause of the Idea of Difference ; as it is easily determined 
that when (of the two things, the jar and the cloth, tho mu¬ 
tual negation between which is cognised), we perceive the 
one as being the substratum (of the negation), without, at 
the same time, recognising the counter-entity, and also when 
we remember the counter-entity, without, at the same time, 
rom- , rn'* «nng the substratum, — it is then that we have the 

# There is ‘ vicious circle ’ if the idea of d.ffere’icj is held to be due to the 
id«M of its substratum as qualified J»y unit if il negation ; and it was oil this basis 
that, tin* l.uithad urged the 1 vicious circle’ against the Idea of Difference. As 
n matter of fact, however, the Logician argues, the Idea of Difference is not duo 
to the said idea of the substratum but to something else. If no such cause is 
postulated, no idea of difference is possible ; and yet the presence of this 
idea is not disputed by the Vedantin.* 
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cognition of difference [so that tho cause of the coguition of 
difference consists in the cognition of the substratum inde¬ 
pendently of the cognitiou of the counter-entity, and also tlie 
remembrance of the counter-entity, independently of any idoa 
of the substratum]. 

(103) “ [C] Lastly, if the truth be that Difference con¬ 

sists in the form of the thing itself,—and tins form is the 
object of the Idea of Differencethen what you would be 
justified in rejecting would be only the incongruous juxta¬ 
position of the two words ‘Jar’ and ‘Different’ [in the 
assertion * the jar is different jvhich would be purely tauto¬ 
logical] ; and what fault will have been committed by the 
L'ifference itself (that you should reject it) ? It may be 

urged that the said juxtaposition is actually met with 
in usage (and so we do not reject it; but we reject the differ¬ 
ence). It is quite true that we meet with the juxtaposition 
of synonymous words; but such use is always due to special 
causes (in the shape of a definite purpose to be served by 
such usage); as for instance, we meet with the expression 
‘ ghat ah lannbhcih’ (where two synonymous words are in 
juxtaposition) only when what is intended by the speaker is 
the explanation to an ignorant person of what is meant by the 
word * ghatah' ; and such usage cannot be regarded as inse¬ 
parable from (in the very nature of) the words; for instance, 
when making use of tho word ‘ (jhata ’ and *pata * in such 
expressions as * gh alamo no ga ’ (bring the jar), or ' patam ava- 
lu/;<nia' (see tho cloth), no intelligent man ever uses the word 
• I,he,la ’ (Difference) along with tho words in question (which 
should be the caso if the juxtaposition'of synonymous words 
were essential in the very nature of the uso of words) ;—• 
hence the juxtaposition of synonymous words can bo accepted 
as correct only in special cases, under special circumstances 
and for special reasons. 
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(104) 1 he Opponent might ask—' what is the real 

truth with regard to the meaning of Difference?” Our 
answer is that Difference means all the three {the form cf 
th« thing, mutual nation and diversity of character); and in 
each individual case it is taken as meaning the one or the other, 

in accordance with the peculiar conditions of each case. For 

instance, it is a well-known fact that the jar is known in three 
forms: (1) it is known in the form of the jar itself, (2) it 
is known as not-cloth, and (3) it is known as possessed of a 
character distinct from that of the cloth. Now as regards 
Negation or Non-existence, it is always known in the first 
form; a negation having no further negation, nor any other 
character [so that the seoond and third forms would 
not be possible in this case] [and thus the difference 
of negation would always consist in its own form]. As 
regards the categories of Community, Individuality and 
Inherence, as these have no other character, their differ¬ 
ence would consist in the first two forms;—while as regards 
Substance, Quality anil Action, inasmuch as they have their 
own form as well as their own distinctive characters, all the 
three forms of difference aro possible. For instance, in re¬ 
gard to the Substance cloth we have all three notions as —(1) 

‘ this is cloth * (when the form of the cloth is known), (2) ‘ it 
is not the jar ’ (where the mutual negation of tho jar and the 
cloth is known), and ‘ it is made up of yarns * (when its 
distinctive character is noticed);—similarly with the Quality 
of odour, we have the three notions, ‘(1) ‘ this is odour’, (2) 

* it is net colour’, and (o) ‘ it is sweet’;—and with regard to 
the Action of going we have tho three notions—(1) ‘it is going', 
(2) * it is not throwing up ’, and (2 ‘ it is horizontal 

(10b) “ When wo come to the actual definition of Dif¬ 

ference, wo find that —(■/) in tho case of the first kind of 
Difference, that consisting in tho form of the thing, we 
recognise tho thing as dij)’>-reut in its form from another, when 
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we find that the other thing is actually cognised, though not 
cognised as having the same form as (being identical with) 
the former thing;— b) the second kind of Difference, Mutual 
Negation, consists of that negation which is cognised 
without subsequent denial, as co-snb3trate 'with its counter¬ 
entity) (c) and in the case of the third kind of Difference, 
wo know one thing as of diverse character from another, 
when we find that there is an incompatibility in the charac¬ 
ters of the two things,—this incompatibility consisting in 
the fact that they are never found co-existing in any one 
substance. Such is the position.’ 


[Against the above account of Difference as provided by 
Udayanacharya the Author offers the following objections.) 

(106) Against the above view we make the following 
observationsYou have put the question—‘ Does the 
object of the Idea of Difference consist of any one of the 
three (the form of the thing, mutual negation, and diverse 
character) ? Or in something apart from these ? ’ Now 
this question would shine at it3 best (would be effective) 
when put against one who undertakes to explain things, and 
not against us (who do not profess to explain anything at 
all); as what we assert is that the difference that appears in 
usage is absolutely inexplicable, no adequate explanation of 
it is available ; in view of the fact, that whether we consider 
the question as to its inclusion or non-inclusion in any of the 
three aforesaid forms,—or as to any other property with 
regard to it—whether we regard it as a positive entity (in 
the shape of an effect) with regard to which something can 
be affirmed, or as a negative entity (as not having the 
character of the effect etc.), with regard to which only 
denials could be made,— in every case we find it liable to 
rejf ition [every one of the possible alternative views ^ith 
regard to it being found beset with objections]. In fact 
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this applies, not to Difference only, but to the entire world 
and what this Aniroachanlyavarla, Philosophy of the Inex¬ 
plicable is, we have already explained before. 

(107) What has been asserted (by U<Jayana) in para. 
101 above—is not right; as that same reasoning which 
justifies the presumption of one will make unimpeachable 
the presumption of a series of such things also and if this 
reasoning be regarded as too weak to justify the presump¬ 
tion of the series of Differences, then it would be equally 
weak to justify the presumption of a single Difference also; 
as the one is precisely of the same character as the entire 
series. For similar reasons*it will not be right to assert 
that the one Difference is accepted on the ground of its 
directly appearing to consciousness [and not on the strength 
of any reasonings];—a3, in the first place, this argument 
from mere appearance to consciousness would apply to (and 
thereby justify the acceptance of) all that we may be 
conscious of (rightly and wrongly alike ; so that we would 
have to accept as true the objects of wrong cognitions also); 
and secondly, there is no reasoning in support of the view 
that only that fact of consciousness is to be regarded as 
authoritative which appears directly through perception; and 
not that which appears through inference and the other 
means of cognition; nor doe3 this form one of your tenets. 
Then again, the argument that propounds a regressus ad infi¬ 
nitum does not differ from the Inferential and other reason¬ 
ings ; as Hypothetical Reasoning (which is the form of 
reasoning in which the infinite regress is urged) also is based 
upon invariable concomitance; and, in fact, you have yourself, 
declared that every objection that i3 urged (against any 
theory) partakes of the character of inferential reasoning. 

9 The iirst Difference is presumed on the ground of the common idea of differ¬ 
ence that everyone of us has. As with reg rd to Difference also we have ideas of 
further difference; on the ground of those wo shall be jiutified in presuming a series 
of differences also. 
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Thus then {the conditions for accepting the first Difference 
being exactly the same as those for the -whole series) it 
becomes incumbent on you either to indicate some defect in 
the reasoning propounding the regressus ad infinitum (invol¬ 
ved in the whole Idea of Difference),—or to renounce your 
doctrine (regarding the Idea of Difference). 

(108) “ But as a matter of fact, there is no infinito 
regress involved in the accepting of a single item of 
Difference, as there is in that of a series of Differences.” 
Do you then hold the view that what proves the first 
Difference is the reasoning that you propound (in support of 
it) as qualified by the absence of * infinite regressus [so that 
while the reasoning proves the first Difference,, which does 
not involve infinite regress, yet it does not prove the series 
of Differences, which latter involves infinite regress] ? If you 
do, then, inasmuch as there would be no infinite regress 
involved in the second Difference [the regress being involved 
only when we come to the series of Differences], you will have 
to admit the second Difference also. “ Well, yes [we shall 
admit the second Difference].” In that case, what would 
be there to prevent the acceptance of one difference after 
the other,—this series extending up to the.highest conceiv¬ 
able number? “ But you canuot rest content with this 
alone : You may go on still further and say why we do not 
accept a further series of Differences—first, second, third and 
soon—beyond the highest conceivable number;—and thus 
there will be that same infinite regress [which we regard as 
barring the acceptance of more than one Difference].” 
True; let us carefully pondor over the question as to 
what we shall really accept, in order to avoid the 
infinito regress. “ Well, what we have got to do is to 
reject the second and all that comes aftor it (accepting only 
tho first Vifferonco;.” But the first Difference is just as 
much included in the infinito scries (of Differences) as tho 
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second and the restunder the circumstances, why then 
this favouritism towards the firsts whereby you accept that 
and discard all the rest ? “ But as a matter of fact, the 

infinite regress begins with the second only.” If you were 
disposed to extend to the second the same favour that you 
now extend towards the first, then you would be equally 
prepared to keep the second also, declaring that the infinite 
regress begins with the third. And we do not think that 
this arbitrary favour and disfavour of yours, besetting the 
mind of the man who is trying for his highest good, will 
conduce to his welfare! Thera remains one more reason 
that you put forward in support of your discarding of the 
series of Differences. That 13 , the series is to be rejected just 
as wo reject a further odour to Odour (end of para 101). 
But as a matter of fact there is no reason for attributing a 
further odour to Odour (as there is in the presuming of the 
series of Differences); and if there were a reason for it, what 
harm would that do to us—who have got to refute (among 
other things) that reason also? 

(109) What has been urged by U<jayana (in para 102, 
above)— beginning with 4 athetara, etc . * and ending with 
‘ nirfi pariut ’—is also not right; as nothing that is urged 
therein affects the position of one who (like us) asserts that 

_“ the position of the person who regards the cognition of 

mutual negation to be the cause of all usage bearing upon 
Difference is untenable, as it involves a vicious circle.” 
Then as regards the answer given by Udayaua beginning with 
word 4 fratiyogirupatvena [towards the end of para. 102, 
where it is urged that it is not difficult to determine the cause of 
the idea of difference'], -this has been already refuted before. 

(110) The arguments put forward by TJdayana—begin- 
ing with the words ‘ at ha svarnpam ’ and ending with 4 na 
fa,an If [para. 103]—of that wo take no notice; as itsesks to 
answer an objection that has never b on put forward by us. 
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(111) As regards wliat Udayana lias urged [in para. 
10+]—beginning with ‘ tathu pi hah’ and ending with ‘ tiryuli 
clia ’—this smacks o£ resseinblance to the caso of partitioning 
the flesh of the iguana whilst it is still in its hole ; * —as 
each of the three alternatives being already covered by the 
arguments shown beforo they cannot be shown out as tenable 
[and thus they resemble the iguana hidden in its hole] ; so 
that any division or adjustment of these is to bo rejected on 
the simple ground that it is absolutely inopportune (and 
impossible) to adjust things that are entirely invisible! 

(112) Udayana has (in para 105 above) put forward 
the definition of the first kind of difference—i. e., that differ¬ 
ence which consists in the form of the thing—as * that in 
which one thing is actually cognised, though not cognised as 
having the same form as the other thing \ This definition 
also is defective : as it applies to the case where one and the 
same thing is mistaken for something different; [ e . g., when 
we mistake the single moon for two different moons] as in 
this case also the one thing is not recognised as having the 
same form as itself, and yet it is cognised ; though as a matter 
of fact this is not a case of difference; so that as applying to 
this case, the definition becomes too wide; specially as the 
qualifying word * ladrupyena \ 1 in the same formLas been 
added only with a view to show that the caso in question 
does not fall within any other form of difference (in tho form 
of Mutual Negation and Diversity of Character). [So that 
neither of these two forms being present in tho caso of the 
singlo moon being mistaken for two, if tho qualification has 
to havo any meaning it must include tho caso of tho two 
menus ; ami thus the definition liiwn»a t»,-. v : dc]. “Hut 
what is meant i.i that tho cognition of tho thing should bo ono 
that is not wrong or mistaken [so that tho definition could" 
not, apply to tho caso cited].” That does not help you; as 
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tli3 cognition of the tiring itseS s not wrong. [£?. g. Even 
when we mistake a single moon for two, one cognition of the 
moon itself is not wrong}* And farther this definition of 
Searupa-Bheda also applies to that case where a certain thing, 
which is really one only, is cognised simply as itself, neither 
as ‘of the same form’ nor a3 ‘of diverse form’ [as in this case 
also, the thing, though cognised , is not cognised as of Ike same 
form ] [and this is absurd; that whenever, anything is cog¬ 
nised by itself it is a case of difference !}. “ In actual prac¬ 

tice there is no such case as has been just cited ; as in every 
case an object must be recognised as being either of the same 
form, or of a different form ”. This is not right; as in a 
matter of common experience* there is no room for quarrelling 
over facts : As a matter of fact it often happens that when a 
man is asked —‘ that which you saw, was it one or many ? * 

he answers—‘as regards the particular fact no suspicions arose 
in my mind, nor did I feol any curiosity to seek for this in¬ 
formation ; I saw and cognised the thing by itself, and there¬ 
upon becama indifferent to all other details in connection 
with it.’ “ Well this form of the thing by itself also— 
does constitute its difference from something else ; so that 
how can the definition be stigmatised as ‘too wide by being 
found applicable to that case ?” This is not right; as in 
case, the qualifying term ‘not cognised as of the same fovm’ 
would be entirely superfluous; and it would be sufficient to 
define difference as consisting in mere cognition ; as whatever 
i.s known is certainly different from something. You will 
perhaps say that the qualification of‘being not cognised as 
of tho samo form’ has been added with a view to preclude 
the possibility of a thing being recognised as different from 
itself. Hut this has been answered [by tho cit : ng of the 
caso Avliero tho man who sees a thing not having any doubts 
as to its being ono or many], “ What is meant by tUdrup - 
ya is not being of the same front, but being o, atiother from 
[tho pronoun 'lot' in tho compound ladrvpyi denoting 
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another, * that ’] [so that the definition'cannot apply to the 
difference of a thing from itself].’* This cannot be; as in 
the> first place, the pronoun ‘ tat ’ would in that case, stand 
for something entirely different from the thing concerned 
[which would make the definition totally absurd];—and fur¬ 
ther if this being another consisted of soarupa-bliSda of a thing 
then there would be ‘ self-dependence \ as what you want to 
define is all * soarilpa ’ [t. e., it is not yet known what Svaru- 
pa * is; so that for understanding what * svarupa * is you 
bring in the word another ; and your explanation of this ano. 
her again contains the word * soarUpa thus the explanation 
of svarupa is made dependent upon itself];—if, on the other 
hand, the being another consisted of mutual negation, then 
there is mutual interdependence [i. e. we know what is 
mutual negation when we know what is svarupa-bheda ; and 
jor comprehending this latter, wo need to understand tho 
meaning of being another, which again is only mutual nega¬ 
tion] ;—lastly if being another consist of diversity of char¬ 
acter, then there arises a vicious circle [t. e. unless wo know 
what svarupa-bheda is we cannot know what mutual nega¬ 
tion is;—unless we know what mutual negation is wo 
do not make out what is contradictory to what;—without 
knowing this latter, we cannot know what ‘ diversity of 
character* is;—and it is upon our knowing what this last i3 
that our comprehension of svarupahheda depends]. 

(113) Udayana (as shown in para 105, above) has de¬ 
fined Mutual Nega'ion as abadhitahsamana Ihikarano nisedha- 
pratyayah ; and this definition is not acceptable; as when 
we como to examine the real meaning of tho expression 
* samanudhikarano vised It oh * ‘cosubstrato negation, &c.,* 
wo find that what tho definition means is that Mutual 
Negation is that negation which is cognised as co-substrate. 
And with regard to thi; wo ask—what is tho meaning 
of tho negation being co-substrate ? (A) Does it mean 
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that it has a similar (* amana) substrate ? (B) or that 

it has one substrate? (C) or that it has identity for 
its counter-entity (i. e„ it denies identity) ? (D) or that 

which is denoted by that word (i. e., the negative pa.'ticle) 
which stands in the relation of the qualification and qualified 
to the word denoting the thing which is the substrate (J. i ., 
the ‘jar’ denoting the jar which is the substrate of the nega¬ 
tion) ? (K) or does it mean something different from all 

these ? 

(113) (A) It cannot mean the first of these—i. e., it can¬ 
not mean that the negation has a similar substrate; as wo meet 
with such conceptions as * in the face of my beloved, as in the 
moon, there is no possibility of the slightest blemish ’ [where 
the negation of blemish has similar substrates, and would thu3 
become included in the definition]. “ Mutual negation 

actually subsists between the Face and the Moon [so that it 
is only right that the said negation should fall under the 
definition This contention is not right; as even 

though it is true that there i3 mutual negation between the 
Face and the Moon, it is not true that the conception cited by 
U 3 has that negation for its object. [The conception does not 
mean that the Face is different from the Moon]. “ The 

conception may not have the negation for its object; but 
so long as the definition we have propounded applies to it 
(and serves to distinguish it from everything else), it does not 
matter if the conception cited by you does not have the 
negation for its object,” This is not right; as in that 

case, what does the definition come to ? (a) It could not mean 

that mutual negation is that which is the object of the 
conception or cognition of that denial which has similar subs¬ 
trates [as this definition would apply to the instance of the 
Face and Moon cited above] ;—(b) nor could it mean that 
' mutual negation consists in the conception or cogn. ,ion of 
the donial with similar substrates’ [as this definition would be 
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an impossible one, not npplying to what is sought to, be 
defined, mutual negation not being a conception ].* (c) nor 
lastly, could the definition mean that * mutual negation is that 
which is present where there is cognition of such difference 
as has similar substrates (i. e., ic is that negation which is 
co-substrate with the said cognition); because with this defi¬ 
nition, all the properties that subsist in the things (between 
which the mutual negation subsists) would have to be regard¬ 
ed as so many mutual negations ! And this would make the 
qualification ‘ samanudhikuranah* entirely superfluous fas all 
properties subsisting in the things being included, the quali¬ 
fication fails to exclude anything, and as such becomes super¬ 
fluous.] 

[Page 645] (115) (B) Similarly the second alternative — 
that * samanudhilcarana ’ is that which has one substrate— 
also becomes rejected, if we take for our example any one of 
the two things cited above (viz : Face and the Moon) [so that 
the ordinary negation, that appears in the conception, ‘ there 
is no blemish in the face of my beloved,’ would have to be 
regarded as ‘ mutual negation,’ as it has one substrate, and 
this is all that * samanadhikarana ’ means]. 

(116)(C) Nor can the third alternative—that what is meant 
by the mutual negation being samanadhikarana, is that it has 
identity for its counter-entity—be maintained. For until we 
understand what identity is, wo can have no idea of its being 
a counter-entity ; hence it becomes necessary to define identity ; 
and it is not possible to provide an adequate explanation of 
identity:—Identity could only bo explained either as (a) one¬ 
ness, {b) or as ‘ absence of difference ’. It is not possible to 
explain it as the * svarupa,’ or * specific form ’ of a thing ; as 

° TIlO Shditkati KUg£PKfs Af»r ifltv ■- a <" [l) ] • y ..lis, die text would 

stand thus— u mutual negation cannot he delined'as that which is always the object 
of tho conception of a denial which lias similar substrates”; the addition of always 
nerving to exclude tho ordinary negation, which has dissimilar and different substrates 
also. The objection to this argument would, according to tho Shlhkarl, be that 
tho phraso-“similar substrates" haa still to be explained. 
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in tlie first place, the logician regards the * specific form ’ of 
a thing as constituting its difference from all other things 
[and what constitutes difference cannot be regarded as 
Identity] ; and secondly (if the specific form of the thing 
constituted its Identity), on seeingthe thing, there could be no 
possibility of the arising of any doubt as to its being, or not 
being, identical [as the perception of its form would mean the 
perception of its-identity], (a) If then identity be explained 
as one-ness, is this one-ness a particular number ? or an 
entirely different property ? It cannot be the former; firstly 
because in that case, there could be no identity among Qualities 
(Actions, Communities, Individualities, Inherences) [as a 
quality can, according to the Logician, subsist in Substances 
only] ;—secondly, at the first moment of the existence of a 
product, even though it is one only, it would have to be re¬ 
garded as non-identical with itself [as, according to the Logi¬ 
cian, at the moment that an object is brought into existence, 
it is without any quality; and Identity, being a number, which 
is a quality, could not, therefore, subsist in that object 
at that moment];—and if you ''urge that you do not 
accept the Vaishesika tenet (of the product being without 
qualities at the moment of its production), oven then, the 
same objection would lie against you, with reference to one¬ 
ness itself, which could never have any Identity at all [as Iden¬ 
tity being one-ness, if Identity belonged to it, that would 
mean that One-ness rest3 in itself, which is absurd];—if, 
with a view to escape from this, it be held that the Identity 
(that rests in One-ness) is that which i3 connected with' cer¬ 
tain concomitant circumstances or limitations (and not that 
which consists in pure One-ness,—so that there is no resting 
in itself ),—then, we ask, how could this Identity , which is 
related to the circumstances, be ever regarded to be one and 
the'same as Identity in its pure unalloyed form ?—when, as 
a raattr r of fact, the ideas that we have of them are wholly 
divergent (our Conception of pure Identity being different 
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from that of Identity as limited by circumstances). Nor will 
it be right to regard on^-ness as an, entirely different property; 
as if so regarded, that other property would require 
another different property, and .so on there would be an in¬ 
finite regress;—and if there were no * different-property ' 
after the first one, then a thing would cease to be identical 
with itself. (6) Nor again will it be right to explain Iden¬ 
tity as absence of difference ; as the absence of difference would 
only be absenco of mutual negation ; as Mutual Negation con¬ 
sists in the. denial of Identity (and Identity is absence of 
difference); then again, for the same reason Identity also 
will consist in the denial of mutual negation; as it is a well- 
established fact that the negative and the negatived consist 
of the denial of each other;—under the circumstances, it will 
be impossible to comprehend Identity without knowing what 
mutual negation is ; as the cognition of the negative is always 
dependent upon the cognition of the negatived ;—and thus 
you are landed in a‘vicious circle’ [for explaining Mutual 
Negation it is necessary to understand Identity, and vice- 
versa ]. N 

(117) (DJ Nor is the fourth alternative—viz. what is 
meant by the negation being co-substrate is that it is denoted 
by that word which stands in the relation of the qualification 
and the qualified to the word denoting the thing which is 
the substrate—tenable; as in that case the definition of 

* Mutual Negation ’ would apply to the ordinary negation ex¬ 
pressed in such conceptions as * nirghalam bhiltalam ‘this 
place is jar-less[As here also the words ‘nirghalam’ and. 

* bhutalam’ stand to each other in the relation of the quali¬ 
fication and the qualified]. 

(118) [l£] Nor lastly can we accept the fifth alternative 
— — that what i3 meant by the Negation being co-substrato 
is something different from these. When you speak of the 
negation being co-substrato, it must mean co-substrato with 
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Its counter-entity; so that the negation that is so co-substrate 
with its counter-entity would (according to you) be the ifu- 
iual Negation ; and such being the case, it would not be right 
to define mutual negation as consisting in the * prafyoya ’ or 
cognition of the co-substrate negation [as has been proposed 
above in para. 113]. And further, if mutual negation were 

held to be co-substrate with its counter-entity, then r the nega¬ 
tion that is involved in the conception ‘the Kumbha is not 
pataka’ would not be ‘mutual negation' [as ‘patatva’, 
which is the counter-entity of the negation does not subsist 
in the Kumbha t which is the substrate of the negation; so 
that the negation is not * co-substrate with its counter-entity’] 
It might be held that, even though in the particular case of 
mutual negation cited the desired ‘ co-substrateness with the 
counter-entity ’ is not present, yet it remains true that ‘ mu¬ 
tual negation’ in general (ns a generic entity) is so ‘co-subs¬ 
trate . But in that case you will admit a certain peculiarity 
of character as the basis for the generic conception of * mutual 
negation —the presence of which character (in the parti¬ 
cular instance cited by us) will justify its inclusion under the 
generic entity ‘mutual negation*; and under the circums¬ 
tances, this character itself would be perfectly capable 
of forming the definition (distinctive feature) of mutual nega¬ 
tion; and would, on that account, interdict the putting for¬ 
ward of any other definition (such as you propose), which 
after all, is (as you have admitted) dependent upon the said 
character. As a matter of fact however, even this will not 
be possible [that is, it will not be right to accept this other 
character as the definition of mutual negation ] ; as this has 
already been refuted by us in connection with the refutation 
of the distinction that you draw between Mutual Negation and 
Ordinary Negation ; and it is not possible for you to discover 
uny other method (of defining) than the one there refuted. 

“ The mutual negation involved in the conception ^ghatah 
palatum na bhavali ’ (which has been cited by you against 
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us, as not being 'co-substrate with its counter-entity') is the 
same as that which is involved in the conception ‘ patah patat - 
vam na bhavati and the negation being the same, its counter¬ 
entity can. be one (t. e. t patat ca) only; and as the negation is 
actually found, in some cases, [as in the conception ' patah 
patalvamTna bhavati ’,] to be co-substrate with this counter¬ 
entity ( patntva being actually present in the pata, as well as 
in the negation), we are not wrong in asserting that ' mutual 
negation is co-substrate with its counter-entity/ ” This 
reasoning is not right, we reply; as by the same reasoning 
tho mutual negation of a thing would become the same a3 its 
absolute negation,— the same thing being the counter-entity 
of bpth 1 And further, just as Identity rests in two subs¬ 
trates, so also does Conjunction; so that even on this 
ground the definition would become applicable to the 
Ordinary Negation of Mutual Negation of Conjunction *. 
Lastly, if by ‘co-snbstrateness with the counter-entity’ be 
meant subsistence in the same substrate at different points 
of time, then tho definition would apply to Prior Negation and 
Destruction also; as these also subsist in the same substrate 
in which their counter-entity may subsist at any other time 
[E.g. beforo the jar is produced out of the clay, there subsists 
in the Clay, the Prior Negation of the jar, and after its pro¬ 
duction tho jar also subsists in the same clay, so that there 
is ‘cq-substrateness.’] If, with a view to avoid this, it be held 
that the subsistence (of the negation and its counter-entity) 
in the samo substrate should be at one and tho samo time, 
then tho definition would not apply to tho mutual negation 
of time [as by tho definition it would be necessary for tho 
negation of time to subsist in its substratum at the same time 
that Time doos ; which would imply tho subsistence of Tirno 


• This anticipate* the explanation that there can he no samcm is between mu¬ 
tual and ab»olu? e negations as the counter-entity o£ the former rests in two things* 
while that of the latter rebts on a single thing. 
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in and at a time; and this is impossible > as by the Logician’s 
theory, Time cannot pertain to Time.] 

(119) Lastly Udayana has defined (as mentioned above, 
in para. 10t») the third kind of Difference, * Diversity of Pro* 
perties’, as consisting in incompatiblity, which has been 
explained as the impossiblity of the two properties co-exis¬ 
ting in any one object. This also is an assertion made by one 
whose mind is confounded. For, we ask—Is there, or is 
there not, a difference between Pramana (Instrument of 
Cognition) and PramSya (Object of Cognition) ? If there 
is not, then the two words, 'pramana’ and 1 prameya’ would be, 
synonymous! and the result would be that, when asked to 
indicate the pramana fora certain cognition, one would simply 
mention, in answer, the object {prameya) of that cognition*! 

Nor can the former alternative b9 maintained—that, 
there is a difference between pramana and prameya ; as, in 
the first place, the difference between these cannot consist in 
their very nature; as one and the same thing is often found, 
to partake of the character of both ; as for instance in the 
case of the balance (which is a ppamana in regard to the 
Weight of other things, and a prameya when it is itself per¬ 
ceived, says Vatsyayana in his Bhasya J[ 1-16) [and this 
would not be possiblo if there were something in the very 
naturo of pramana and prameya that made them different]. 

Secondly, for the same reason the difference between 
the two could not bo in the form of mutual negation. 

The only form of difference that remains is of the third kind 
which consists in the diversity of character ; this alone might 
bo possiblo in the caso of pramana and prameya, as 
one and tho samo thing is Pramana when endowed 
with ouo character, and * prameya' when endowed with 
another. But, in that case, tho definition of this kind 
of ’difference— as consisting in tho impossibility of the 
two characters consisting in any single object—would fail 
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to apply to this case [the character of both ‘Pramano’ and 
‘Pratneya' subsisting in one'and the same thing.] And 
thus it turns out that when thjayana propounded the said 
definition, ho forgot the instructions of the great sage (Gau* 
tama) imparted in the sutra *pramSyS cha talUpramanyaoaP 
(II. i. 16) [where it is mentioned that one and the same 
thing’ o.g. the Balance, is both Pramana and Prameya\. 
We desist from further prolonging of the discussion. 

(120) “It cannot be denied that our notion of Difference is 
obtained by means of Sense-perception * and hence the cause 
of this cognition must be held to be contact of the sense-organ 
with the object (which is the cSuse of all sense-perception); 
and in this contact, as bringing about the cognition of differ¬ 
ence, there are two factors, one of which is the sense-organ, 
and the other that with which the sense-organ is in contact; 
and it is this second factor of the contact that we call ‘differ¬ 
ence’ [so that Difference may be defined as the object of 
the notion of difference "J This cannot be accep¬ 

ted ; as we have already rejected, by means of several 
arguments, the very notion of ‘difference’; so that we cannot 
accept the assertion that the said notion is brought 
about by ‘the contact of the sense-organ with the object.’ 


[The discussion on Difference leads on to the rubjcct of ‘Cause’ ; as 
the laRt argument of the Logician has been to the effect that the Sense* 
obj cl Contact is the 4 Cause’ of (he notion of different So the author 
next proceeds to discuss the nature of the Cause], 

(121) What too do you understand by Cause ? It 
cannot bodefinedas that which goes before—i.e. the antecedent. 
As in that caso, things that have long been utterly destroyed 
(and ceased to exist) would havo to be regarded as ‘ Cause’. 
“ We shall defiuo Cause as the immediate antecedent—th«.t 
which goes immediately before tho effect.” This also will 
not bo right; as in that caso, what would be regarded as tho 
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cause would be the operation (that brings about the effect, 
and* not that to which the operation belongs). “ But the 
operation of the thing cannot be regarded as intervening bet¬ 
ween that thing and its effect (on the law that what belongs 
to a thing cannot interrupt it). [So that if the effect is im¬ 
mediately preceded by the operation of a thing, it is to be 
taken as immediately preceded by this latter thing itself].*’ 
This is not right; as in that case the cause of the cause of an 
effect will have to be regarded a3 the ‘Cause’ of that effect 
[as the Cause also belongs to the Cause]. “ But the Cause 
of the Cause is not the operation of the cause ; so that it 
could not be regarded as the Cause of the Effect." Unless 
you add some specification, it is not possihle to determine 
what is * operation ’ and what is not. “ When, in the ab¬ 
sence of something, a cause does not produce the effect, that 
something is to be regarded as its ‘ operation ’ towards that 
effect." This is notright; as by this definition the auxilliar- 
ies of the cause will have to be regarded as its ' operation.’ 
“ But we shall add the qualification 1 that which is produced * 
[so that the * operation * of the cause is that which, being pro¬ 
duced by that cause, leads to the production of the effect of 
that cause].’’ This cannot help you out of your difficulty ; 
as in the first place, until it is ascertained what the * cause ’ 
is, it cannot be determined what is ‘ produced ’ by what; and 
secondly, even if this be somehow determined, by the defini¬ 
tion that you have provided, the Alcasha and such other per¬ 
manent entities would have to be regarded as the ‘ cause ’ 
of everything [as these things are the immediate antecedents 
of everything that is produced]. 

[Page 652] (122) “ We can define the Cause as that 
antecedent which is not anyalhasiddha." This definition 
cannot bo accepted; as it behoves you to explain what is 
meant by * anyathasiddha ’— i.e., what is meant by the cause 
being * siQlha ’, and ia comparison to what it should not be 
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anyatha. If by tho cause being not anyalhasiddha it be 
meant that it is not produced by a method different from the 
effect, then the definition becomes an impossible one; as the 
cause is never produced by the effect. Nor can the mean¬ 
ing be that it is not known by a means different from the effect; 
as causes are very often known by such means as Sense-percep¬ 
tion and the rest (which latter are not their effects ); and all 
cognition of the Cause is not always derived from its effect. 
Nor will it be right to explain * na anyathdsiddha * as that 
it is not produced , or known , as other than tho Cause; as 
in the first place, in this manner the cognition (and also the 
production) of the Cause would be dependent upon itself 
which is an absurdity; and secondly, as a matter of fact, the 
Cause is often found to be cognised by other means also. 

(123) “ What we moan by ‘ anyatha ‘ different , is 
that which is nol-cause [so that when we speak of the Cause 
as not anyatliusiddha what is meant is that it is siddha in a 
form other than that of the not-causej.” This also is not 
right; as it does not remove the objectionable feature that 
has been urged [i. e., other than the not-cause is synonymous 
with Cause ; hence if the conception of the cause depends 
upon that of what is other than the not-cause, you have the 
self-dependence as before] ; and further, the philosopher who, 
like the Logician, does not accept the momentary character 
of all things, holds that the production and cognition of a 
thing is present even before it acquires the character of tho 
* Cause ’ [as tho causal character is acquired by a thing that 
already exists, and thus there are production and cognition 
of tho thing, in a form other than that of the ‘ Cause ’ i. e., in 
a form of the non-cause ; and thus tho definition proposod 
bocomes too narrow, lining not. anplioablo to the causes just 
mentioned]. “ But even in such casos, (oven though its 
production ''nd cognition are present from before) tho Caus& 
does oxist immediately boforo tho effect; and having tho char- 
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acter of tlio ‘ cause ’ at that time, it is possible that even 
before that time, its production and cognition may be regard* 
ed as being only in the form not different from that of the 
* Cause ’ [so tbat tho definition remains quite applicable to 
all these cases also]. It is true that there may be some 
particular cases, where the cause does not fulfil these condi¬ 
tions exactly [e. g., when the cause is such that it i 3 destroy¬ 
ed tho very moment at which, it is produced, and is not actually 
present immediately before the effect]; bat even these cases 
belong lo the same category as the regular * Cause ’; and as 
such these also being included in the generic conception of 
tho ‘ Cause no such individual case can be regarded 
as vitiating tho correctness cff the general principle involved 
in tho definition”. Even so, the definition cannot be ac¬ 
cepted ; as this causal character could not be denied to such 
eternal substances as the Akasha and the rest, even with 
regard to effects other than thoso produced by them* 
selves [as all permanent substances exist immediately 
before all effects, and they exist in the forms of c Cause \ 
as they do produce their own ‘Effects]. “But all 
these permanent substances are anyathasiddha —existing 
in a manner different from the Cause; inasmuch they 
exist before the production of effects, (not as causes, 
but) only a3 omnipresent and eternal substances. [So 
that tho definition cannot apply to such Substances].” 
This reasoning is not right ; as by this Akasha (never being 
a Cause) would cease to be the cause of Sound also (which, 
according to the Logician, is the product of Akasha). 

(121) The reasons just set forth (against the idea of 
‘ ananyaihCisidclha ’) also dispose of tho definition of Came- as 
that which is not anyathasiddha, and whose presence and 
absenco aro in keeping with the presence and absenco of tho 
effect;—and this definition is open to tho further objection 
that, as no absence is possible in the cas^ of Akasha and such 
other permanent substances, theso could never be a Cause. 
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[Page 654] (125) “ We shall define the Cause as that 
•which is operative,” This also is not tenable ; as does 
b-ing operative mean that the operation inheres in it ? Or 
that it is the producer of the operation ? It cannot be the 
former; as in that case a sacrificial performance could never 
be a * cause * [as the operation, in this case, inheres in the per¬ 
former, and not in the performance]. Nor can it mean the 
latter; as it is the exact nature of the ‘producer’ (which is 
the same as * cause ’) that you are seeking to explain [so that 
it is not right to introduce the same in the explanation], 

(126) Another definition of Cause is proposed :—“ The 
Cause of an effect is that which is the precluder of the 
possibility of the effect being either eternally existent or 
absolutely non-existent.” This also cannot be accepted ; 
as, in the first place, until you have explained what a ‘cause ’ 
is, you cannot determine the exact signification of the verbal 
affix in the word ‘ ntolraka ’ preclude’) [the affix in the 
word signifying cause, we cannot understand what is meant 
by * precluder ’, unless wo know what a ‘ Cause * i3 ; so that 
the proposed definition is futile, as it does not help us to 
understand what the ‘ Cause ’ is]. Secondly, you cannot pro¬ 
vide an adequate explanation of the conception of ‘either this 
or that’ (involved in your definition).* 

(127J Another definition is put forward —“ One thing is 
regarded as the Cause of another when it is found that in case 

O 

the former is noindmitted, there would arise the possibility of 
the latter coming into existence before it is actually found to 
do so; and this character cinstitutes the definition, or dis¬ 
tinctive feature, of the Cause.” We cannot accept this 
definition either; for as a mattor of fact we find that in case 
wo do not admit the destruction of an ontity, there is a possi¬ 
bility of its existing before it actually come3 into existence 

° If the phrase 4 either thin or that ’ implies uncertainly, then the definition 
becomes doubtful and lienee Hidefmite, vague. If it implies the notion of mutual 
negjtliun % this has ulready * eon refuted. 
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[as that which has no destruction must be eternal, ever-oxis- 
tent] ; so that, by your definition, the destruction will havo to 
be regarded as the cause of the entity 1 If, w iih a view 
to avoid this difficulty, you add the qualification that it 
should exist before the effect (which will exclude destruction, 
which never exists before the thing is destroyed),-even then 
the definition would apply to the negation of co-existent 
things [for instance, according to the Logician, when the jar 
is baked, colour, taste and odour are produced in it simul¬ 
taneously ; and in this case, if the prior negation of the colour, 
which does exist before tfie colour comes into existence, be 
not admitted, there arises th§ possibility of the appearance, 
not only of colour, but also of taste and odour; so that, by the’ 
definition, the prior negation of colour will have to be regard¬ 
ed as the Cause of^Taste and Odour, and oiae versa t] If* this 
be admitted [t. e. if the prior negation of Colour be 
admitted to be the Cause of Taste], then, by the same 
reasoning, the attendant access iries also (of Colour) wilf 
have to be regarded as the cause (of Taste). If this 
also be admitted, then this would mean an absolute 
identity between the two effects (Colour and Taste) j 
The definition is open to the further objection that it is 

non-comprehensive [applying to only specific causes; as the 
word gxt in the compound ‘ yadabhyupagame ’ must refer 
to specific things only]. In answer to this it might bo urged 
that it is true that the definition applies to specific causes 
only, but it applies to °all specific causes (all which thus be¬ 
coming included, the definition becomes quite comprehensive). 
But (if the definition applies to all individual causes), then 
in that case, the definition becomes too wide [the cause of the 
jar’s colour having to be regarded as the cause of its Taste] : 
And if, in answer to this, it be urged that the definition doe 8 
uot refer to any individual causes in particular [but generally 
to those things whose non-acceptance mi/ccs possible the exis¬ 
tence of the effect before its time J, then, that makes room for 
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tbo objections that wo are going to put forth later on, on tho 
basis of tho unacccptability of all possible alternatives with 
regard to tbo meaning of the word ‘ pUroa ’, ‘before’ [and 
in tho absenco of an adequate explanation of the word 
' pilrva , no sense can attach to the definition now under 
review], 

(12S) “Wo can define Cause as the invariable antece¬ 
dent. This also is not tenable ; as if invariability means 
necessity [tho meaning being that that is tho cause which 
must always exist beforo the effect], then tho objection re¬ 
mains that Abash'i and such other eternal substances would, 
in that case, be tho Cause of all Effects; and further, the 
component parts of a thing would havo to be regarded as 
the cause of that thing, as also of the colour and other quali¬ 
ties of the thing. If, on tho other hand, invariability 
means nnadventitiousness , then tbo meaning of tho definition 
would bo that that which is the unconditional or natural 
precursor of the effect,—whose antecedence is not due to 
any adventitious circumstance,—is theC««se; and by this 
definition, tho issuing (out of the'hole) of ants (which is a 
precursor of rain) will havo to regarded as the Cause of rain ! 
Then again, of two co-existent things (Colour and Taste 
'of the jar being baked c. g.) tho causal accessories of 
one will have to be regarded as the Cause of the other [.<». g . 
the accessories producing Taste will bo the- Cause of Colour ; 
as the antecedence of these two latter will not be duo to any 
adventitious circumstances]. “In tho case of the appearance 
of ants and rainfall, tho invariability does not pertain to tho 
former, [as there is rainfall oven when ants do not appear] ; 
it p i l mi> only to tho sequence of tho latter [there is suro 
to bo rain when anls appear] [so that our Uelmition cannot 
make tho appearanco of aids tho cause of rain].” Tin's ex¬ 
planation does not help tho definition ; [even though this rea¬ 
soning might .apply to tho case of tho ants and rain, yet tlioro 
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is another case which makes the definition too wide; c. g .] in 
the case of the premonitory symptoms of diseases, it is found 
that the said 6 invariability * pertains to the antecedence of 
these symptoms [which, by the definition, will have to be 
regarded as the Cause of the disease}. “True; these are 
certainly the Cause of the disease/’ Not so, we reply; as, 
in that case, there would be no distinction between c premoni¬ 
tory symptoms’ and the * nir/ana ’ (Cause) of diseases [a 
distinction that has been insisted upon by all standard writ¬ 
ers on Medicine]. 

( 120 ) Further, you have to explain what you mean 
by ‘ antecedent ’ [when you say that the Causa in the ' antece¬ 
dent ’ of the Effect]. “ That is the 'antecedent ’ which is 
connected with previous time/ This is not right; as with 
this definition, Time could never bo the Causa of anything 
[as according to tho Logician, Titno cannot bo connected with 
time] ; and further, wo have to consider what is meant by 
the preoiousness of time [in the phrase ‘ previous time ’ that 
appears in your definition of Antecedence ]. “ Previousness 

is that which is determined by past circumstances [such as 
the movements of the sun, whereby Time is determined and 
measured].’’ This is not right; as you have still to explain 
what is meant by the past participial word ‘ atlta ‘ past,’ 
which itself denotes previous lime [and as such cannot rightly 
bo introduced into a definition of * previousness ’]. “ There 

arc two qualities, Paratoa (Priority) and Aparalea (Poste¬ 
riority) ; and of these it is the former that constitutes jjrc- 
viousness”. This cannot bo maintained 5 as the Logician 
does not admit the presence of any such quality in Time and 
oilier immaterial substances, or in Quality, Action and 
other Categories [as according to the Logician, Priority and 
Posteriority are qualities belonging to material Substances 
only ; and honco Time being an immaterial substanc i, and 
Quality &c., not being Substances, previousness could not 
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belong to any of those; so that they could never bo the Cause 
of anything'] ; nor could the said quality of paralva belong 
to I'urate a itself; so that Paralva also could never be a Cause 
of its own direct apprehension [though as a matter of fact, 
in ev*ery direct apprehension the object apprehended is re¬ 
garded as its Cause]. 

[Page !>d8J (130) Nor will it be right to define the 
Cause as a part of the Samagri, i. e. the circumstances or 
accessories attendant (upon tho appearance of the effect). 
As, in the first place, it cannot be determined what * a part ’ 
in this connection is; for it is not possible for tho * Circums¬ 
tances ’ to have any avayaoa (component parts) or pradesha 
( particular place in the entire extent), or any other form of 
* part;’—and secondly, the word ‘ Samlgri ’ is only a collec¬ 
tive name applied to all the causes that operate iu the pro¬ 
ducing of an effect; so that in defining the Cause by means 
of that word you aie defining the 'Cause by itself (thus land¬ 
ing yourself in a circle). 4i But we give the name Sdmdgri 
to that whereafter the effect necessarily appears [so that our 
definition doos not involve tho abmrdity of defining tho 
Cause by itself].” This is not right; as iu the case of 

Disjunction we find that as soon as there is disjunction, the 
destruction of Conjunction necessarily follows; so that, by 
your definition, the Disjunction would hive to b 3 regarded as 
the Sdmdgri of tho destruction of Conjunction, [while, as a 
matter of fact it is the sole Cause of it] ;—similarly, the ac¬ 
tion or motion (that brings abmt Disjunction, aud as such is 
its Cause) would have to be regarded as ‘ S.i’tidgri ’ ;—and 
lastly, the final contact of tho yarn3 (which is tho Cause 
of tho cloth) would havo to be regarded as tho 4 Savingri.’ 

(131) ‘‘ There is a distinct relationship known under 
the name of ‘ karana-bhaec the Cause-Effect-Re- 
).1 tic 11 ’ [and that in which this relation subsists is tho Cause].” 
In that case, so far as tho said relation is concerned, there 
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being no difference between the Cause and the Effect (in both 
oE which the Cause-Effect-Relation subsists), it would be 
impossible to determine which is the Cause and which the 
Effect. And, if you seek to avoid this confusion by making a 
distinction between the two by qualifying their relation by 
* Cause ’ and ‘ Effect 1 respectively [so that the ‘ Cause ’ is 
that which, is related to the Effect, and the * Effect ’ is that 
which is related to the Came ],—then it becomes necessary for 
you to provide separate definitions of each of them. 

(132) “ Kdranitca, the causal character, is a definite 
property [anu that which possesses this property is the 
Cause].” This cannot be accepted ; as it behoves you to 
explain what proof you have for the existence of such a 
character. “ The proof of it lies, in some cases [e. g. in 
the case of the stick as producing the jar], in direct Percep¬ 
tion, and in others, [A.< 7 . in the case oE the atom being tho 
cause of all composite substances] in Inference based upon 
Perception.” This is not right; what is that with regard 
to which (as tho effect) tho ‘ Causality' (of the Cause) 
would be indicated by Perception? [That is to say, when 
you perceioe the stick as the cause, do you perceive it— 
as the cause of the jar? Or simply as a cause in general ?] 
The cause cannot be held to be perceived merely as a cause 
in general, without any reference to a particular effect; for, 
as a ma*ter of fact, no cause is ever perceived a 3 such ; and 
this for tho simplo reason that all positive and negative 
cognitions with regard to any cause—a3 also every property 
that is recognised as indicative of the causal character can 
pertain only to particular effects. Nor will it be right to hold 
that when you recognise a cause (the stick for instance) you 
know it as tho cause of jar in general (without reference to 
any particular individual jar). For in that case there could 
bo no production of indioida il jars at all (the ‘ causes of tho 
jar 1 boing recognised as productive of the jar in general 
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only). If, in answer to this, it bo held that tho cause pro¬ 
ductive of tho jar in general would naturally produce the 
individual jar also [as the jar in general is inseparable from 
the individual jars],—then there would be this difficulty that 
you could not ascertain which particular cause would pro¬ 
duce which particular effect. On the other hand, if it be 
held that when the cause is perceived it is recognised as 
productive of each individual effect, then, inasmuch as before 
it i3 produced the effect is not in existence, it cannot come 
into contact with the sense-organs; and as such it will not bo 
possible for the cause , in this case, to bo cognised by Per¬ 
ception ;—and as for tho time during which tho effect is 
actually in existence ( i.e ., after it* has been produced), at that 
time all tho circumstances that constitute tho ‘ samagn ’ 
necessary for the production of that particular effect aro not 
present,—so that that is not the time at which tho effect is 
produced; and under the circumstances, how could thero be 
at that time, any perception of the cause as qualified by the 
gireduction (i.e., as productive) of that effect ? [Tho production 
not being present at the time]. And as such a qualified 
cause would never have been perceived beforo (the produc¬ 
tion of tho effect), there would bo no possibility of tho help 
of any impression [that could remind tho perceiver of tho 
cause previously perceived and thereby lead to his subsequent 
recognition of it]. Similarly, how could thero bo any In- 
fcronco with regard to such a cause ?—Mo such cause having 
ever been perceived, on the basis of wind pu,l-i„s could iia re 
bo any premiss (expressing invariable concomitance) from 
which such an Inference could proceed? As for tho 
Retaliatory Argument that might bo put forward by tho 
Logician [to the effect that IF coo-nit loo r the is 

possible how docs the Vo Ian tin proceed with arguments? Or 
how docs ho proceed to drink water when I 10 feels thirsty ?], 
—no such argument can bo rightly urged against ono who 
rogards everything as inexplicable. “Tho cognition of 
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tlie Cause would proceed from Inference based upon the 
premiss that without a Cause the occasional character of the 
effect (i.e., the fact that the effect is produced only at a 
particular time) cannot be accounted for”. This in¬ 
ference, we reply, will not be sound; as the two characters 
(the character of * cause ’ and the said ‘ occasional character ’) 
subsist in different substrates [the former in the Cause and 
the latter in the effect; thus affecting the * fallacy of four 
terms’]. Even if the two characters were, somehow, shown 
to be co-substrate, (by putting the inference in the form that 
the effect, which is occasional, must haoe a cause'] —there 
will arise a further difficulty : the character of having a cause, 
which is put forward as accounting for the occasional charac * 
ter, would itself need something else to account for itself.; 
and so on and on, there would be an infinite regress; nor will 
it be possible to justify this regress on the ground of the said 
series having no beginning in time [on the analogy of the. 
regress involved in the case of the seed and the treoj [for if 
the series were regarded as beginningless, there wo"ld be an 
end to the very conception of cause and effect]. Then again, 
if the two characters belonged to different substrates, if there 
were no relation between the character that is accounted for 
(i.e., the occasional character) and that which accounts for it 

the character of having a cause), then there would be no 
restriction (as to what proves what);—if, on the other hand, 
there be somo relation between the two, then there arises an 
infinite regress [the relation belonging to the relatives by 
some sort ot relation, etc., so on and on]. 

[Pago 052] (133) The arguments just urged (in the 
preceding pa-a graph) also dispose of the definition of Cause 
(propounded by t he Mimunsaka) a3 that which has ‘ shukf-i ’, 
power or efficiency. 

(134) Then again, as regards the view that the nature 
of the Cause is something actually perceptiblo, it is a well- 
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known fact that in every Perceptional Cognition, the 
object also is a 'Cause' operating towards the cognition 
through the ‘ contact’ (of tlio sense-organ with the object, 
which is the essential cause of every pei-ception) ; and thus 
in.the perception of cause, you will have the undesirable con¬ 
tingency of the cause [as the object, and also as such the Cause 
of that perception] operating upon itself. If, in order to 
avoid this contingency, you deny the causal character of the 
‘ Object ’ (of Perception), then you will have to deny such 
character of the 4 Sense-organ ’ also ; which also operates only 
through the contact, in which the 4 object ’ is as essential as 
the ‘sense-organ’. Specially as, if the contact of the sense- 
organ only, independently of the 1 'object , were held to be the 
cause of Perception, then a groat confusion would result [the 
presence of tho Eye alone without any object before it, would 
in that case, bring about the perception of all objects]. 
Lastly [if the nature of the cause were directly perceptible] 
as regards the question as to whether a certain thing is the 
cause or not [no difference of opinion would be possible, just 
as no one quarrels as to whether or not fire is hot; and 
if a difference of opinion could ever arise, there would be no 
chance of ever settling the question one way or tho other] 
as while one person will perceive the cause, tho other will not 
perceive it [and this state of things could not bo altered]; 
And if, in order to determine tho question, you wero to call 
in tho aid of the definitions that liavo been propounded—such, 
e.q., as ‘that which is a necessary precursor’ and tho like,—you 
becomo opon to all Lho several objections that have been urged 
against every one of thoso definitions. And yet without some 
such distinctive feature,by tho porception of what could you 


sot aside your misconception and doubt (with regard to a cer¬ 
tain thing being tho cause of another thing) ? Tlton again, it 
may happon that though tho thing, which is the cause, is itself 
perceived by tho souses, its causal character is net perceived; 
and in this case you will havo to postulate something by the 
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help of which the sense-organs would be enabled to appre¬ 
hend the casual character; and such being the case, this latter 
something, which is a real entity, will provide the necessary 
basis for your notion of * Cause’; and so, what would be there 
to justify the unnecessary complications involved in the 
assuming of another basis for the same notion ? “ [ff the 

6 aid i* something ’ which, being perceived, manifests the causal 
character to the sense-organs, be held to be the sole basis of the 
notion of 'Cause’]—any such perceptible basis would be 
entirely absent in the case of such causes as tikusha and the like 
whose casual character is always inferred (and never perceived,; 
so that in view of such cause*] we have to postulate a basis (for 
the notion of ' cause ') different from that raanifestive ‘ some¬ 
thing This is not right, we repiy; as this would involve 

atr objectionable interdependence: If Perception hid for its 
object a ' causal character ’ different from that which mani¬ 
fests that character, then atone could the analogy of this 
lead to the inference that in the case of Aleasha and such 
other things, the causal chiracter is different from the said 
manifester;—and conversely, the fact of the causal character 
apprehended by Perception being different from that which 
makes that character apprehended is made to depend upon 
the facts of the causal character of Alccisha, etc., being infer¬ 
red (aud not perceived). 

(135) Further [is the causal character of such causes 
as the Stick and the like adventitious, something transient? 
or unadventitiousj eternal?]—if the causal character is eternal, 
then; even before the cause produced its effect, wo would 
have the notion that it produces, just as wo would have the 
notion that it exists ; and both these notions would be equally 
valid [which is absurd ■ if, on the other hand, the casual 
character were transitory, then prior to the production and 
appearance of this ca isal character [which being an abstract 
generic entity, i3only one], there would be no casual character 
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anywhere at all [and there being no causal character there 
would be no cavse to produce that character] ; and if, oven 
though transitory, it were nover produced, then why could not 
the same be the case with all such transitory objects as the 
jar and the like ? 


(136) Lastly if, there bo such a single entity as 4 Kcf- 
ranatva ,’ causal character, —and it subsists in each and every 
one of the diverse things that are regarded as 4 cause/—then 
everything would bo the cause of every other thing 1 
“ But the 4 casual character ’ pertaining to each indivi¬ 
dual effect is distinct.” This will not help you, we reply ; • 

as even so, there will be some character common to all causes; 
and this character being the basis of the simple comprehen¬ 
sive notion of 4 cause ’, if this generic entity of the ‘cause* 
were conceived of only as consisting of the causes of all such 
things as the jar and the like, you could not avoid the contin¬ 
gency of the 4 cause of the jar* being regarded as the 4 cause 
of the pillar.’! 44 But the comprehensive notion that we have 

is only in the generic form 4 cause ’ and not in the form 4 cause 
of the jar,’ ‘cause of the pillar,’ 4 cause of the cloth’ and s 0 
forth.” This is not right; as there is no proof for the 

existence of any such vague generic entity as 4 cause inde¬ 
pendently of all particularisation by reference to the jar and 
other particular effects,—a cause, that is, with regard [to 
which it cannot be determined of what effect it is the 4 cause.’ 
On the other hand, if the generic character of one unspecified 
4 cause’ were to subsist in that which is the 4 cause ’ of a 
particular effect, then—as that tame particular cause would 
not bo tho cause <*t some other particular effect, the character 
of th\ 4 non-causo ’ also would subsist in it; so that one and 
tho haino object, being possessed of such mutually indepe ul- 
eut ami contradictory characters as tho ‘cause’ and tho 
' nou-causo would have to bo regarded as 4 different ’; and 
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4 rm » * r j° r ^ ^ avin o fed to the absurdity that every 

ev-pn - 3 d ' ere0t fvom itseif > J°“ discard every chance of 
even a single ‘cause * being established 1 

( ' 3?) Fur ‘ l,er . we ask-Has a particular 
effect a cam, or not? If it has not> tllen * w J d oit , iep 

hand" “ h‘ at ° r !” ever ori3loot - If. on the other 
end it has a cans-, then what is that comet If yon sar 

i.Zfd.rf 1 “sVA' S “ 1 , P, ‘ rtiC " l, ' r in<,i ’ Mual ' ti- o., a particular 
ndi, ’dual stick » the came of a panic,dar individual jarl _ 

ns cannot be accepted ; as if this particular individuate 

held to ho simply that which ovists before the eifect-the 
ja, is pro uced, even such adventitious accessories as the 
ass (on: winch the day has been brought, and which is there 
before the jar ,s moulded) andthelike would also have to bero- 
garded as the came; hence it behoves you to provide a further 
explana ,on as to what is it in the particular individual-' 

f. V .. wr 1 ?. 6 “ illte3 161,10 cauKoi tbe-pirticular effect—jar ? 
(A) Well, it is the form of the particular individual that 
makes it the roose.” This will not be right; as in the first 
place such form is distinct with each individual object; so 
that if the cut,«of the particular effect (jar) were to consist 
n .the f pec,lie form of any one particular individual (slick) 
then anything else not having that form could never be the 

cause of that particular effect! [i. e ., if the elide is the cause 
of the jar because it has the stick-form, then the potter's 
wheel and such other things, which do not have that form, 
could never bo regarded as the cam: of the jarand yet the 
name‘cause of the jar’is actually given (by the Logician 
not to tho stick only, but) to several particular individual 
things that produce the jar—viz: the constituent (clav), the 
noir-constituent (stick, wheel, &c.,) and tho active or efficient 
(potter); and if several distinc individuals (in the shape of the 
several kinds of cm tsr) could form tho basis of the use of the 
smglo comprehensive name (‘cause of tho jar’), then there 
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W oul4be no giwafcfer the pewtulating 9 f># uc ^ cpf Uprohensive 
entities as ' Gpiw,' the class ? co^V i p.^. i tU< 3 I 1 likm:£whrcU aro 
postulated only with a vievy to 2 a prgsi& an-Meq^ basis for 
the use of such comprehensive names as^ow’&c., which 
could-rest on the basis of the distinct indiv ; id^l r po ^(^3 we 
have already^pointed out before., ^ (B)^ 
aSrthS'iof the .jar is the &* u %t 

ante'cMent[which ^he ass u and 

This also cannot be Agfieptfld^ as |fl^at, constitutes 

the wemm character ,(pf ^« ! «i fyfi* 

that the* two are invariably concomitant-,— a^d^s a matter of 
fact, there, can be no such invariable concomitance between 
any particular individual causa and all, particular, individual 
effects..^-, all . particular jars ^an ^ayer^be .ponfioraitant 
with any particular .stick]; and^E ,t llf ? ‘neces¬ 

sary * be removed, and mere ‘ antecedencp’. 0 were tfnade 
tb© condition, then many other things ^comp^,included 
underlie category of ‘ Cause,* why* are not a, caveat alb 
(dt. 14 ,[tn order to escape from the difficulty just pointed ou J 
•we explain that what makes a. particular,, thing (the stick) 
the cause of another (the jar) is the fact that,the former 
belongs to that class or category of things which 13 concomi¬ 
tant with things belonging to another class [so that the 
particular stick belongs to that class ‘ Stick’ which is always 
found concomitant with every individual thing that belongs 
to the class ‘jar’].” This also is untenable; as this 
definition will apply to other individuals of the class also [i.e. 
it will include every stick that belong? to the category of 
‘ stick,’ and not only to that which is pro 1 active oE the jar]. 
(D) « Ve may state the definition in the form that that which 
is the cause, while belonging to the category which is 
concomitant with things of the Other category, is In* 
antecedent V the particular individual of the latter category. 
This'also cannot be accepte d ; as it will apply to hu ndreds of 

-IhwI.iH »lr«u‘ly boon rotated above m para. 12 . 
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those parfiO'Ular'things tlrat may be productive of "hunureUs 
Of ’ particular effects appearing afc tbe sarftb time aS the - effect 
in question [so that. if’ on^‘ hundred -jar§ are produced at 
the same time}, the cause of one would, under the definition, 
have to be regarded as the cause of all) ; and if you accept 
this as "desirable, then the destruction'Of the’cause of one Of 
these partibulaC effects Would imply the destruction of all 
those effects [m;, the destruction of the component particles 
of one jar will meatt the destruction of all jars] I And further 
it may be held that all these particular things, belonging to: 
the category concomitant with things of the other category,-^ 
which arc produced', at any one 1 time—are’produced by all* 
those causal acces3orie3 : belofiging r td th0jcategory:.‘with which* 
the other is concomitant, 1 that exist: at'the:* time j-^but in^hat 
case, es difference of the effects can- bej duel: td^differenca in' 
tbe causal accessories oniy.-if ■ yotfregard^allr accessories^^ 
jointly producing the several effects, this Would 1 ineanf^that? 
all the effects are identical [every one of * them beingf'produped' 
conjointly by the same set of causes] j'ahd if’ r each' effect! ?he' 
held to be produced by a distinct set of 1 ’causal accftssdrfesv 
then each particular effect would have" to 'be'' regafded r ua 
diverse [being the product of the diverse aCOeSSOrifel]! noitafev 

■i wh i t henislnoo eic 
(138) [We next proceed to demolish 5 ’ the. Logicians 
conception of the * Samavayikdram* * Constituent oir Material 
Cause’). As regards the Constituent Cause, if> yonimafctrthe 
similarity of properties the determining^ (factor [>■ [which 
indicates what is the donslituent of what, so that theijyarn fis 
the constituent of cloth because there is a certain; similarity 
between the two], then the definition becomes too iwided[all 
the yarns in the world having to be regarded as the constituent 
of any particular piece of cloth] ;—and if you take each yarn 
by itself, then it would bo impossible for you to get afcoany 
idea of concomitance (between cloth and yarn). >'> ' “BUt I; we 
.can defiiifl the Constituent Cause as that which, while belonging 
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to a category of things which are the invariable concomitants 
of the particular effect, is one that is co-situato (so dish . 4 ,) with 
the effect [so that of any particular piece of cloth only those 
yarns would be the constituent cause which are co-situate 
with it, which occupy the space occupied by the piece • of 
cloth].” This will not be right; for if by the two being 
* co-situate ’ you mean that both are co-inherent, inhering in 
a common substratum, then this will not apply to the case in 
question at all; as you do not hold the view that the cause 
and its effect inhere in the same Bubstratum;—if, on . the 
other hand, by the*two being ‘co-situate' you mean that both 
are in conjunction or contact with the same points in space/ 
then tbe definition will not apply to qualities and other such 
categories [which according to the Logician, cannot have any 
conjunction, which is possible for Substances only] lastly 
if some indefinite sort of cu-silaateness be meant [so that oVen 
though in the case of Qualities and the Substances to which 
they belong, there is no conjunction, yet there is no doubt tb»t 
there is some sort of co-sitnaleriess between them], then the 
definition becomes too wide [some sort of co-situateness being 
found in the case of many things that do nob stand in the 
relation of cause and effect; for instance, when fire and water 
are contained in the same room]. Then again, inasmuch as 
you admit, as Cause, many such things as the unseen force and 
the like, which never occupy the same points in space as their 
effects, everything—whether co-situate or not—might be 
regarded as the Cause of everything else J—specially as mere 
antecodence remains the same in both cases [i. e. in the case 
of the co-situate Cause like the yarn, as also in the case of 
of the non-co-situate Cause like the Unseen Force].* Further* 
whenever we conceive of invariable concomitance, it is al¬ 
ways as between two communities^./. between ‘fire* in 
general and ‘smoke* ia general, and never as between parti¬ 
cular individuals); so that'[»/ invariable concomitance be the 
• So that the stick at Benares would bo the cause of the jar &t Pitaliputro. 
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distinguishing feature of the Cause] the relation of Cause and 
Effect could subsist only between the two Communities to 
which the particular individuals belong [and never between 
any particular individuals]; for if the invariability of con¬ 
comitance pertained to the Communities, and yet the relation 
of Cause and Effect pertained to the particular individuals,— 
then you would have the absurd contingency of the differential 
subsisting in a substratum totally different from the thing 
defined [».e., while the concomitance subsists in the communities, 
the causal nature subsists in the individuals]. If, in order to 
avoid this, it Tie held that the concomitance really pertains 
to the individuals as composing the communities ,—then, in that 
case, no individual, as such, could ever be a Cause [the causal 
nature being restricted to the individual only as composing 
toe communities, and not by itself J;—and as all communities 
are ever-lasting, your hypothesis would mean that the 
Effect is something that has been in existence already [as the 
Effect is only an individual, as a member of a Community, and 
this Community being eternal, must have existed before the 
operation of the cause]! And further, [the causal character per¬ 
taining to communities] the causal accessory pertaining to the 
‘substance,' that pertaining to the ‘ tree ’ and that pertaining 
to the * shimshapd ,’ would each produce distinct individual 
effects; as each of the three being a ‘community’ its causal 
character must be distinct, and its causal operation must 
he productive of individuals only; as all communities, 
‘substance,’ and the like (being eternal), could never 
be products [so that the individual effects of each of 
the three causal accessories, ‘ substance,’ ‘ tree * and ‘shim- 
shapu ’ being distinct, there would be no possibility of the 
co-ordination of the three; so that you could not have any 
such notion as that * this is the shimshapa, which is a tree, 
which is a substance ’] I “But the causal accessory of 
the ‘ shimshapa ’ is au accessory onty as along with the ncces- 
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sory of the * tree ’; so that the individual shimshapu cannot 
be anything apart from the tree." Even this will not 
help you ; as [even though the individual shimshapu may not 
be.different from the * tree *] the individual trees produced by 
the causal accessory of the tree are certainly different from 
the shimshapu ; as even apart from the causal accessory of 
the * shimshapl, ’ the accessory of the/ tree * produces many 
such other trees as the sal f the palm and the like [so the fact 
remains that there can be no co-ordination between the 
* substance/the * tree' and the * shimshapU “ But the 

causal acQessory of the shimshapU is productive only as 
accompanied by the accessory of the tree; so that how can 
there be any absolute difference between the individual 
shimshapu and the individual tree ? ” This cannot be right 
as [if thore were no difference between the individual effects 
produced by the accessory of the * shimshapu ’ and those 
produced by that of the ‘tree’], there would be no possibility 
of the production of any tree other than the shimshapu ; as, 
by your hypothesis, the accessories of the * shimshapu ’ and of 
the ‘ tree’ being identical, there could be no difference in their 
effects! And further, your theory would mean that’ even in 
the producing of the individual tree, the causal accessory of 
the * tree ' [would not be enough ; as it] would require, in 
some cases, the causal accessory of the ‘ shimshapu, ’ and in 
other cases, that of the ‘ (amala ', and so forth [so that there 
would be no possibility of the shimshapu and the (amelia both 
being equally regarded as ‘tree’]; and the result of this 
would be that even though the effect produced, iD the two 
cases, might be in the qualified form of the * tree’, yet inas¬ 
much as the causal accessory in the two cases would be dif¬ 
ferent (accompanied in one ca3e by the accessory of the 
shimshapu,' and in the other by that of the * tamala ’), it 
would bo necessary to admit some difference in the generic 
form of the * troe ’ itself ! If (in order to avoid this) it be 
held that thore is a oomprehonsive causal accessory as the 
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•eoessoiy of too * tree * (which is common to all kinds uf trees), 
t j lori ^ would be necessary to admit the production of an 
yffrtrt j n the shape of the individual tree (produced by the 
m ^joessory of the tree *),'as entirely distinct from the effect in 
Um shape of the particular trees, shimshapU and the rest 
(produced by the ‘accessory of the shimthapb' &c., &o.)l 
would be/many such, other objectionable features in 
joor theory, which you can yourself perceive. 


niM Cmmt lurk* (mm dafiocd m th« ‘neeMMry antecedent,’ it becomes 
inijj-r tt mcrnt by *a«i«* •before’; and as 4 before * end 

•l **«*!«&• MiUnUlMM of lime, the Author proceeds to examine the 

egrtbitflW fwdy ^ the Logician.] 

(199) la the definition of Oattta it has been stated that 
fig’ {avariable preaeaoe of the mum should be precious to the 
elhot, here the word * previous ’ is meaut to exclude the 
pnMQt nod the future times ; now we have to consider what 
lithe'previous time* which excludes the other two. Asa 
mattorof fact however, no consideration or examination of this 
is possible [as there is no proof for the existence of any such 
divisions of time.] “ But with regard to Time we all meet 
with such notions as ' the present ’ and the like; and these 
notions supply the proof for the diversity in their subject 
(time) [i. o., the well-known ideas of ‘present,’ ‘past* and 
' future * prove that there are these three divisions of time].” 

This is not right; for what, after all, is the subject of 
the notions of * present * and the rest ? “ Different Times 

fann the subject of these notions.” This cannot be right; 
for is this * difference * of the Time something natural or 
adventitious P 

(140) * It could not be natural ; as you hold Time to be 
one only; so that that same Time which is cognised as * pre- - 
»«*at could not, previous to the present, be regarded as 
‘fotur*,’ or, after the present, as ‘past.’ “ But the single 
'Kme is actually endowed with the three-fold character (of 
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past , present and future).” This cannot be; as, in the first 

place, the diversity of the character should cause a diversity in 
the object itself [so that if Time is endowed with the three¬ 
fold character, it must be regarded as three, and not one") and 
secondly, in that case, there would be no restriction at all: 
that is, at the very time that we have the idea that a certain 
thing ‘ exists,’ we could also rightly have the .idea that it 
‘ existed,’ or that ‘ it will exist.’! 

(141) If, on the other hand, the Difference of the Time 
be held to be adventitious, then please point out what is that 
condition or circumstance (to which the adventitious Difference 
is due). “ What gives rise to difference or diversity in Time 
is the diversity of connections with the movements of the Sun 
and such other objects.” This cannot be, we reply ; as you 
must say that even with regard to the past and future (just 
as with regard to the present) you have the same idea of the 
connection of the said movements; as the same day, that, 
being connected with certain movements of the Sun, is cognis¬ 
ed as * present,* comes also to be cognised as ‘past,’ or 
* to be,’—and in both these latter cases also, it is connected 
with certain movements of the Sun; for the ideas of ‘ past ’ 
and * future' pertain, not to the pure unqualified Time, but 
only to Time as conditioned by certain circumstances; and 
that same circumstance, which, previously, marked the day 
as * present,’ as distinguished from another day, should serve 
again to mark that same day as ‘ past,’ or as * future,’ as 
distinguished from that same day [so that the said circums* 
tanco, connection .with the Sun’s movements, being common 
to all divisions of Time, cannot bo accepted as the circumstance 
that gives rise to the various divisions of TiiueJ. 

(142) “Whatyou say is quite true; but, as a mattor of 
'act, when the connection of tho circumstance with tho Time 
is actually, here, wo havo tho idea of * presentwhe i that 
c nnection is destroyed, wo have the idea of ‘past.’; and when 
tho connection is not yot corno (aud is yet to como) wo Ikvyo 
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. - «i fnf nr e' ’’ This also cannot be right , as in your 

• •-> i ^ ~ t * 

is meant to be algn,6 ' ant ’ ‘ l \ 0 ° ^ “™“y means oi tie > dea 
to «pUu.thuuot.ouoUUe p njm J . ^ ^ you 

of the Present (involved m yo P , ^ oq &Q , infinit0 

bod yourself either on a COQC e pt ion of the present 

ingress* (by seeking to explain every^^ qq aad oa) . 

bymcansoUootW.de. oU ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

Similarly the wo 3 3 T «„-!«future * respectively; and 

^ u^ ^tootoocot ota number of synonyms and to 
•xpUio it byraram of snothor; and truly praiseworthy as your 
-ondorfully lucky! tli.erally, -you have 

jour jurtnUi aliTO *]. f 

(143) •• Tho tirno characterised by action is the ‘present; 
that characterised bv previous negation of action is the ‘past; 
ami that characterised by the destruction or absolute absence 
of action is tho ■ future V This also cannot be maintained; 
for as iwmatter of fact, even when we have the conception of 
‘past’ and 4 future,* we actually conceive of the time as 
• characterised by action so that, by your definition, all these 
will have to be cognised as ‘present’!* Specially as the Tune 
that is not * characterised by action/ cannot be characterised 
cither by the ‘ previous negation ’ or by the ' destruction of 
action. Further, until you have provided an adequate expla¬ 
nation of what is meant by ‘ previous/ liow could ono understand 
w hat is meant by * precious negation ? How too could it bo 
possible to point out the difference between ‘ previous negation 
and ‘ destruction’? “Well, the differouco between tlieso 
two is this that, ‘ previous negation ’ is that negation which 

° ‘ Time is one only ; so that mere change in its characterisation esnnot pioiluco 
any divertity iu it. Or, every point of time l iing characterised by »oino action or 
the other, the 4 being characterised by aotiou will apply to all lime, aud not to t to 
promt only. 
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has an end, while * Destruction ’ is that negation which has a 
beginning.” This is not tenable; for what is that * end * of 
the Previous Negation, on account of which it is called * having 
an end’? If the ‘end’ of Previous Negation be said to consist 
in the counter-entity of the negation—such as the jar and the 
like,—then, inasmuch as Destruction also, like the previous 
negation, has a counter-entity, that also ‘has an end.’ Then 
as regards Destruction, you define it as that negation * which 
has a beginning’;—now it has to be considered what is meant 
by ‘beginning’ here. If by * beginning ’ is meant the * sattoa’ 
or * being*’ of that which has been asal or non-existent,—and 
this ‘ sattva ’ is a Community,—then it is absolutely impossible 
that any such should belong to a Negation [as according to 
the Logician, Community is possible only in the case of 
Substance, Quality and Action]. If, on the other hand, by 
* beginning ’ is meant merely ‘ soarilpasatloa ’ or * the attain¬ 
ing of one’s own individuality,’—then such a ' beginning * 
would be possible for the Previous Negation also; as this also 
is non-existent at some time or other. “ What is meant 
by ‘ beginning ’ is the ' saliva ,’ coming into existence , of what 
was previously non-existent.” This is not right; as it has 
still to be determined what is meant by ‘ previously,’ ‘ now » 
and ‘ subsequently.’ For similar reasons we also reject the 
definition of ‘beginning’ as ‘existence determined by the cause’; 
for unless the meaning of ‘before’ and ‘after’ has been 
ascertained, no adequate explanation is possible of what is 
meant by * Cause.' 

(144) “ The ‘ past ' and the * future ' might be explained 
in any manner (that does not concern us now); as regards the 
‘present,’ when a certain time is qualified or characterised by 
a particular action, that time is called ‘ present ’ with reference 
to that action,—and not with reference to any other action.” 
This definition also cannot bo maintained ; as what do you 
mean by tho phraso ‘ with reference to that’ ? Does it moan 
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—(a) that the action is theideterrainant of the time ? (b) or 
that it is its limit or standard of comparison ? (c) or that it is 
its correlative ? (<2) or that it is its method or manner ? («) 

The first is not possible; as we have pointed out more than 
oooe th ftfc the time that is cognised as ‘ past ’ and ‘ future is 
also the same that i3 * determined by action ’ [so that tins 
definition cannot apply to the ‘present’ alone]. (b) Nor 
{I the second possible; because as a matter of fact, when 
we conceive of the ‘present/ of something as ‘existing/ 
oar conception does not involve any idea of a standard of 
comperi^s ; ti\^t is to say, our conception does not appear 
m the form * msmit again oar'alS ’, ‘ this exists as compared to 
•Ltl M it does whenever tho idea of standard of com* 

pwMoa is iatroired; as for instance, in the conception ‘ this is 
lafr as f —psrwt to tkatj' and further, at all time3, all tho 
itm Dotioos of * past’,' present* and 4 future, would bo possi- 
ht*. in regard to three distinct ‘ standards ;* and [as all these 
would appear in connection with the Time which is 
a single entity], no exact division into ‘ past’, ‘ present ’ and 
•future * would be possible. (c) For the same reason the 
third alternative also cannot be maintained. ( d) Nor lastly 

is the fourth alternative tenable ; as even at tho time that we 
conceive of the ‘ past’ and ‘ future’, the conception may ap¬ 
pear in the ‘ manner’ determine! by the action ; so that these 
also will be liable to be cognised as ‘ present “ But as a 
matter of fact, the ‘ manner determined by the action’ is not 
present in the ‘ past’ and ‘ future’ times.” This statement 
of yours is not right; as you have still to determine what is 
meant by being present ; so that it is not yet right for you to 
mdicat9 the difference (between the ‘ present/ the ‘ past’ and 
the * future’) by using the phrase ‘ is present’ [as you do in 
jour last statement]. 

(145) “ We shall defino the ‘ present’ as that time which, 
the time of a certain action, is determined or characterised 
b J that action.” This also wo cannot accept; as this 
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deflation (containing the phrase kali bllah) implies the subsis¬ 
tence of Time in Time, which is impossible; specially as you do 
not admit more than one Time (whereby one Time could subsist 
ia another), your statement would mean that Time rests in 
itself; which clearly involves the absurdity of ‘self-subsistence.’ 

(146) [Finding that any such determining circumstance 
as the action of the Sun and the like cannot be reasonably 
maintained, the Logician puts forward another definition on 
the basis of other determining circumstances].—“ That time 
is called * present’ which is the object as well as the substra¬ 
tum of the cognition that apprehends it [wher? we cognise the 
present timo, this cognition apprehends the present time, and 
also appears at the present time);—that time is called pre¬ 
vious (‘past’) which is characterised by the previous negation 
of the determining factor of present time (by the aforesaid 
definition the present time is determined by the c,ignition of 
the present time) so that the‘past’ timo would be that which is 
characterised by the previous negation of the cognition of 
present time;—and that time is the ‘future’ which i3 charac¬ 
terised by the distinction or cessation of that determining 
factor. And as regards the distinction between these latter 
two, this i3 got at on the basis of the natural difference that 
there lies between ‘previous negation’ and ‘destruction:’—Pre¬ 
vious Negation being defined as the cause of the demarcation- 
of previous time, on the basis of the particular (eff-ct in the 
shape of the said demarcation) which proceeds from its very 
nature; and similarly Destruction beiug defined as the cause 
of the demarcation of future timo”. 

(147) Tho above definition caanet be accepted. Accord¬ 
ing to tho philosophical theory (of tho Tngiri ni) that does 
not admit of tho self-luminosity of Cognitions, it is not possible 
for acognitionto apprehend a thing upon which it itself rosts 
[t nd in tho proposed definition, tho present time is tho subs¬ 
tratum as well as tho object of its cognition); and under 
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the circumstances l»ow could there be any apprehension of 
present time (such as your definition depicts it ? If it be 
held that that cognition of which the present time forms 
an integral factor is apprehended by means of another 
ooanition; and it is in this manner that the ‘present time is 
cognised,— then the cognition ‘this tens seen by me then’ 
should have to appear in the form ‘ then this is seen by mo 
(as vour theory involves the admission of the fact that the 
‘present time is apprehended by means of a cognition that 
appears nfl-r that ti.n? has passe 1 by, an 1 this means that 
the pas^i* an whoudo l as tho pr<M->/»f]. For thi3 same rea¬ 
son thrro is no escape f »r you, even if you admit the s*di- 
bnninositr of cognition*; for even in this case, what you de¬ 
clare to t« apprrhende l as the ‘present’ is exactly what is 
apprehended by the other cognition (of the past) also,—thus 
rour definition becoming vitiated by tho fault of being too 
wide. Specially as, ev.*a if you wore to add (to your defini¬ 
tion) the qualification ‘self-luminous’ [so that the ‘present’ time 
is that which, while being the object of-the self-luminous cog¬ 
nition, is tho substratum of that cognition], that does nos 
make any difference in the character of tho object [and 
hence tlie definition remains applicable to the past as well 
as to tho present]. “Certainly, there would be a difference 
consisting in its (Cognitiou’s) own speoiji: form of each [so 
that the cognition in which the ‘present’ enters as the objec¬ 
tive factor, cannot be the same as that which apprehends 
the‘past’]. “This is not right; as whether you lake the 
phrase its own form as comprehensive or not comprehensive, 
ia either case undesirable contingencies result [i. o. if 
the pronoun ‘its’ includes all cognitions, then tho ‘form’ 
of one cognition would be the same as that of another; so 
that there would be no difference among cognitions at all; if, 
op the other hand, tho pronoun.refers to any particular cogui- 
tion, then the time of no other cognition could ever bo re¬ 
garded as ‘present]’ 
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(148) Then again, even though there may be some 
difference in the specific forms of ‘previous negation’and 
‘destruction ’ [on which natural difference the opponent has, in 
para. 146, based the difference between ‘past’ and ‘future’], 
we 'ask—which of the two determines the application of tlie 
name ‘past’ and which that of ‘future’?—And if (instead of 
answering this question directly) you were to explain that the 
application of the different names is due to the difference in 
the effects produced,—then our reply to this is that you can¬ 
not find Out'what is productive of which product, until you 
have explained what is meant by ‘before’ and ‘arter’—*the only 
explanation of which that you have offered having been refut¬ 
ed by U3. 

(149) Further, if you base your distinctions of time (into 
past, present and future) upon differences of determining cir¬ 
cumstances, (such as the movements of the Sun and the like), 
then Time, which you have held to be one only, would become 
many, in view of the possible determining circumstances being 
innumerable, in the shape of the movements of the Sun, of 
the Moon, and so forth; specially as it is Dot possible for you 
to determine that (from among these innumerable circum¬ 
stances) it is only this,and not that, which serves to determine 
Time. 

(150) As for the theory that the nature of everything is 
undergoing momentary transformation; so [though Time is 
one, its nature being different at each moment] the distinction 
into ‘past’ ‘present’ and ‘future’ i3 due to these changes in 
the nature of Time—in this case also it will bo necessary to 
base the distinction ultimately upon certain determining cir- 
cumstancos; and honco this theory also will fall within the grip 
of tho objections that wo havo already urged agamst thodistinc- 
tion being based upon determining conditions. 
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[Finding it impossible to provide an adequate explanation cf the distinc¬ 
tions of Time, the Opponent, instead of being represen ted as defeated, is made, 
with a view to introduce and demolish the Logician*® conception of Doubt) 

14 say that—“no one can deny that the distinction of Present, Past and 
Future is real; under the circumstances, if we are unable to provide an ade¬ 
quate explanation, we may regard the*explanation as Doubtful) accepting the 
fact as settled.' This provides the Ve^a^tin with an occasion for taking 
up the Logician's account of Doubt]. 

(151)“ With all this, however, there must be some differ* 
enco among the several points of time; as it cannot be denied 
that peoplo have the different conceptions (with regard to 
tlio different points of time). And thus, the existence Of 
Mtno »oH of ififforcnco in a general way being an established 
fact, if wo aro unable to determine what that exact differ¬ 
ence is, all that this can justify us to do is to say that (he 
exact naturo of the difference is donbtful.” This is not 

right, wo reply ; as you cannot explain the exact nature of 
Doubt either. For instance, to what is the difference of 
Doubt from Certainty duo ?—(A) Is it due to some adventi¬ 
tious condition ? Or (B) to the very jati or naturo of the 
two ? 


(155) (A) If it bo held to be due to some adventitious con¬ 
dition, we ask—(•*) isitdue to this adventitious condition in the 
form of some peculiarity in the objects (of the Cognition) ? (fc) 
or in the form of some peculiarity in the causes (of the cog¬ 
nition) ? (c) or in)the form of something else related to them ? 
(«> It cannot be the first— i, e., the difference of Doubt from 
Certainty cannot be held, to be due to the adventitious condi¬ 
tion in the form of some peculiarity in the object; for no 
Adequate explanation is possible as to what is the object of 
Doubt? “ But (it is a well-known fact that) Doubt has for 
its object two things’'. This is not right; as under this 
deunition of Doubt, the Certainly that peoplo may have with 
regard to two things would also have to be regarded as 
Doubt . “Buba3 a matter of fact, no such Certainty 
ever met with in experience (all Certainty bearing upon 
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only one of the two things). This is not true; as people 
dp have such two-sided certainties ; e. g. t when they regard 
a thing as both different and noil-different from another 
thing (as real as well as unreal,-and so forth); secondly, when 
they have the verbal cognition on hearing the sentence ‘this 
is different as well as non-differcnt from that’ [in which case 
also the cognition of the two alternatives is a certainty]); and 
lastly, in the case of dreams also (such certainty is often met 
with). “ But when people have a certaiuty with regard to 
the two sides of a question, there does not appear, to their 
mind, any contradiction (or incompatibility) between'the two 
alternatives; while in the case of Doubt, such contradiction 
is clearly manifest [so that the two cases are not analo¬ 
gous].”- This also is not right; for even though one may be 
quite cognisant of the contradiction or incompatibility bet¬ 
ween the couclishell’ and ‘ yellowness’—this * incompatibility.’ 
consisting in the fact that the ‘character of conch’ and 
* yellowness ’ are never found in the tame substratum,—yet 
(under the influence of bile) be lias the notion * the conclishell 
is yellow ’ (and this notion is a certaiuty with regard to both 
concepts). “ But in this notion itself the incompatibility 
does nos appear at all..” This is not true ; as this certain 
notion often appears in a person who is all along thinking as 
to how the conch could bo yellow, which clearly shows that 
the idea of incompatibility between the two as existing in the 
same substratum is present in lm mind. “But the exam¬ 
ples that you cite all belong, to the category of wrong cogni¬ 
tions [while We make a distinction between Doubt and Wrong 
Cognition].” This does not help you ; as you regard Doubt 
also as nob apprehending the real nature of things [so that 
Doubt also, according to yoti, is only a form of‘Wrong 
Cognition’]; and whether the cognitions aro right or wrong 
[whether or not they apprehend the real nature of things], it 
does not make any differcnco in their having the thing for their 
object; for instance, the cognitionof silver, even when wrong, 
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does not cease to be the * cognition of silver' [so tliat even 
though the cognition 4 the conch is yellow ’ is wrong, the fact 
remains that it has for it object the two incompatible things 
•concli’ and * yellowness’]. “ We can define Doubt as that 

which has for its object two aoyavasthila, or undetermined, 
tilings.’’ But what do you mean by the thing being 4 acyavax- 
fhifa ’? “ By the thing being 4 aoyavatihita ’ we mean that 

it is * pahsika But we do not ask you to give us a synonym 

for ‘ avyaoaslhila what we mean to ask is—does this 
tavyaoaslhila’ constitute the'very nature of the two things ? 
Or it is t»nly a “property of these?. If it is tbe former, then 
my contention remains iu force that with this definition Doubt 
does not differ from the Certainty that people have with 
regard to two things. And if it is the latter—/. e., if it is a 
property of the two things,—then, if the avyavasthilulii is 
a property established by a proof (recognised by a valid 
i.istrn riant of cognition) then this cognition of tbe 4 aoyacas- 
thitita ’ itself, having for its object this property as belong¬ 
ing to two things, would fall within your definition of Doubt ; 
and theiy'oy cease to be a right cognition; —while, on the 
other hand, if it is not cognised by any valid instrument of 
coguition, then (the aoyaousthitat'J is a non-entity ; so that 
t’n object of your Doubt being a nmentity] there i3 nothing 
in the object of Doubt that can distinguish it (from other 
cognitions). “ Uther points of difference in the 4 Object ’ of 
D »abt may be stated in the form that it has for its object 
the p >st as well a3 the non-post, or the mm as well as the 
non-man [while the Certainly coguises either the post only or 
the tnan only]”.—But this statement also is refuted by the 
same reasoning that we have just put forward [/. e., this 
st:tement also cannot stand either of the alternatives of tho 
object being validly cognised or not]. If then what 
appears in Doubt wcro held to bo an. absolute non-entity, 
then all v'ctory to the Baudcjhas who hold tho Asal/cbynti 
view [that what is apprehended by Wrong Cognition is an 
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absolute non-entity] ! (*) Nor can the second alternative 

(mentioned in the opening of the paragraph) be maintained— 
that is, the Difference between Doubt and Certainty cannot 
be due to an adventitious circumstance, in the shape of 
Difference in the causes of the two cognitions; for does this 
Difference lie in the entire causal apparatus (leading to the 
cognition)? Or in only a portion of that apparatus ? It 
cannot be the former; as the eutire apparatus (consisting as 
it does of many seen and unseen agencies) being impercep¬ 
tible, the Doubt that would be determined or conditioned by 
it would never be amenable to Perception ;—nor again could 
the causal apparatus be amenable to Inference ; as there is 
no characteristic mark which (as the probans) could lead to 
its inference. “ Why; the peculiar character of the Effect 
would be the requisite proban3 leading to the inference of 
the Cause.” This will not be possible; as it is the peculiar 
character of the Effect (Doubt) that we are still considering, 
and which we have not yet got at; specially as we are going 
to refute the view that the peculiarity rests upon the partic¬ 
ular/3/i or genus (to which Doubt belongs). Nor can the 
second alternative be accepted—that the difference of Cause 
lies in only a portion of the causal apparatus; for if this portion 
be something perceptible, then,r=-inasmuch as the cognition of 
the common property (subsisting in the two things figuring 
in Doubt) and the remembrance of the distinctive peculiari¬ 
ties of both are perceptible (by the mind)) and [when alone 
Doubt appears],—these two (cognition and remembrance), 
being the (objects, and hence) causes of the mental perception 
of the said cognition and remembrance, would also fall within 
your definition (of the ‘portion of causal apparatus’ that 
forms tho distinguishing feature of Doubt) [so that the said 
mental perception of tho cognition and the remembrance 
would have to bo regarded as Doubt] 1 On the other hand, 
if the portion of tho causal apparatus bo held to be something 
not percoptiblo, then thero arises this difficulty, that there is no 
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characteristic mark available (which, as the probans, could lead 
to the inference of that portion), so that no cognition of the 
‘portion’ would bo possible; and as for the view that a 
peculiar genus (or nature) is imposed upon the Effect [*. <J. 
tho Doubt,—this peculiar nature bringing about the infer- 
eace of the imperceptible ‘portion of cause’], this we are 
going to refute later on; aud then again, inasmuch as the 
• ud n-tiare (imposed or determined as it is, by an impercep¬ 
tible cause) would be imperceptible, it could never form aa 
integral factor in that cognition which is borne out by the 
(doubt/uty representative cognition (in the form ‘ I have had 
a Doubt*) Las there would be no possibility of the ' nature ’ 
appetanngia the direct perception of tho object of that doubt- 
fa! ogniuoa ; wbtlo if such a nature were really imposed, it 
-oul.l be cortainly perceived). (.■) Nor, lastlv, is the, third 
•Jtemativo tenable,—that the difference between Doubt end 
Certainty is dno to tlie edventitious circnmstunco in the form 
of something clso related to tl,em;-as it is absolutely 
impossible for you to indicate what this ■ something * is. 7 

(1531(0) Nor again can wo accept the second alter- 

cac'b ( ' n0nt ‘°“ 0 ' 1 at U *° 0,036 ot P a n>- 151)—that the differ- 
b0t ” 6n DottW aad Cftamty is doe to the very JM or 
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pertaining to the existence of the form of the thing itself, 
in the shape of a thing characterised. by tallness [/. •. as some¬ 
thing tali’], which is what is referred to by the word * this ’ 
(iu the expression * is this a man or a post ?'); in fact, so far 
as the idea of * something tall ’ is concerned, the man is quite 
certain about it. If you ask in what* way this affects your 
position,—our reply is that one and the same cognition (i. e. 
the cognition ‘is this a man or a post ?’) consisting of both 

* doubt ’and ‘certainty’, this gives rise to a commixture or over¬ 

lapping of your two jati* of * Doubt ’ and * Certainty ’ [which, 
as jut is, should be always distinct]. “ But there need be noth¬ 

ing incongruous in this; in the cognition—' i 3 this a man or 
post’?—we regard the idea of * this ’ as valid pram a, ’ and the 
idea of ' man or post ’ as invalid, ‘apraraa ’; and in the same 
manner, the idea of * this ’ is certain, and that * man or po 3 t * 
is doubtful.” This analogy doe3 not help you, we reply; 
as it is exactly in view of this commixture of 'prams and 
‘ aprama ’ that * p rami to a* and ‘ apramltoa ’ have been re¬ 
garded, not as distinct jalU, but only as two upUdhis, * ad¬ 
ventitious adjuncts / consisting respoctively of the characters 
of being in conson>.ince iciththe real nature of the. tiling and 
not being in consonance with the real nature of the thing. 
Further, if you hold that the cognition—‘ is this a man or a 
post?’—is a commixture of the two classes of * Doubt’ and 

* Certainty ’, then, the same cognition, in regard to one object 
(‘this) belongs to one j<!ti —‘Certainty ’,—while, with re¬ 
gard to another object (‘ man or post ’), it belongs to another 
jati —‘ Doubt’; and this would mean that the conception of 
jatis is not something absolutely determined aud fixed, but 
relative and variable; and this would certaioly represent an 
untrodden path of philosophic speculation J 

(154) Bnt oven traversing tl»o course of philosophic 
speculation, if you betake yourself to this novel path, what 
determinant would you put forward, whereby it could b j 
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determiued that in regard to the thing as such, (as something. 
tall, for instance), the same cognition is a certainty , while in 
regard to its particular for m 3 ‘ man ’ or ‘ post ’ it is a doubt ? 
f< What will determine this will be the perception and non- 
perception of the specific characters [that whose specific 
character is perceived is the object of * Certainty and that 
whose character is not perceived is the object of ‘ Doubt J. 
This will not help you, we reply ; for the . specific character 
of the post consists in its being post, and that of man in being 
mail; and as both these characters appear in the cognition 
[‘ is thij a man or a post ?’], this cognition (even with legard 
to the min and tho post) will have to be regarded as 
CrrfeMff. 44 But Indore tho L'oubt appears there is no per¬ 
ception of the specific characters; so that it is only 
right to say that there is U-tubt (and not Certainty). Ip 
tint case, with regard to tho thing itself, also, before its 
cognition appears, how could there bo any perception of its 
specific character (whereby its cognition would bo regarded 
as a Certainty) ? And there is yet another objection that can 
lie rightly urged agauist your theory: viz., that at the time that 
the Doubt appears, the perception of the specific character of 
tho things is present; so that from that moment the Doubt, 
would become a Certainty, and there would be no chance for 
tho continuity of the doubtful cognition [a continuity which, 
in the form of a ‘stream of consciousness’, should be present in 
the case of every cognition]. “What is held to be the deter¬ 
minant of the certainty with regard to the * something * (the 
idea of ‘ this ’) is a Specific character which is entirely differ¬ 
ent from that specific character which is apprehended in the 
iJoult appearing after tho appearance of tho aforesaid Cer¬ 
tainty [so that tho continuity of tho Doubtful Cognition, ‘ is 
this a tnau or a post?’, is quite possible].” This also is not 
right; as in that case (tho perception of another specific 
character being tho determinant of Certainty, and bunco the 
obstaclo to Doubt) after the observer lias had one Doubt— 
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in tho form * is this a man or a post?’—he could not (with re¬ 
gard to the same tall object) have another doubt—in the form 
‘does this consist of wood, or of flesh and blood?’; for 
the simple reason that the former Doubt will have 
apprehended the specific characters of ‘ man * and * post’, 
which are different from the two characters of ‘ wooden * 
and of flesh and blood ‘ [and should therefore bring about 
certainly and bar the way to any further Doubt ]. “What 
bars the way to further Doubt is the previous perception 
of the specific character of one of the two things concerned; 
and in^tho case of Doubt [* is this a man or a post ’?J’ what is 
perceived is the specific character of both things; so that the 
objection urged by you [that no further doubt could appear 
with regard to the two things, after the first Doubt] does not 
affect our theory.” In that case (the perception of both 
specific characters not being a bar to the appearance of fur. 
ther Doubt], if, by some means or other, the observer mis¬ 
takes the thing to be both man and post [so that ho has tho 
perception of the specific character of both], this should not 
bar the way to the further doubt, in the form ‘ does (Jiis con¬ 
sist of wood or of flesh and blood’?; as the previous cognition 
has apprehended the specific characters of both ! [Though as a 
matter of -fact, when the man cognises for certain that the ob¬ 
ject he sees is both man and post, hecannot, under any circum¬ 
stances, have any such doubt as to whether it i3 of wood or of 
flesh and blood]* When we speak of the * perception of 
the specific character,’ what we mean is- th it the observer 
should have a certainty with regard to it, and not merely that 
he should have any sort of cognition of it (certain or doubtful) ■ 
and only if this latter were the case, then alone could even the 
doubtful cojnition of specific character bar the way to further 
Doubt." This also is not right, we reply; as your theory 
comes to this: what is tho determinant of certainty can bo as¬ 
certained only wlion it has boon aicei .ained, in a case where the 
doubt approhonds two specific characters, thattho Doubt cannot 
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be regarded as a certainty with regard to these characters;—and 
conversely, that * the Doubt cannot be regarded as a certainty 
with regard to two specific characters’ can be ascertained only 
after the determinant of certainty has been ascertained J and 
who could escape from the most uudesirable * mutual inter¬ 
dependence’ involved in this theory? 

(155) ‘‘ If it were held that the Doubtful Cognition has 
the thing (the* tall something’) for its object, then there 
would certainly be a half-and-half commixture of‘Doubt’ 
and * Certainty ’ [in the cognition * is this a man ora post? ]; 
and llMWvformthis* commixture’ disappears simply on account 
of iu •<*! being held that the Doubtful Cognition has the thing 
far iu object; and our theory is that tho cognition of the 
tfimf $Ue/f(xt • this ’)—which is a certainty —is totally distinct 
from the cognition ' is Man or post’; this latter is what we 
call** Doubt’.” This also is not tenable; for there is no 
incompatibility between tho idea of * mail ’and that of * post,’ 
except when both aro relatod to one and the same thing; so 
that (apart from tho cognition of tho lhing t * this *) there 
could J>e no possibility for the appearance of the 
idea of its being either a man or a post; for if the 
idea of * post’ appeared with regard to one thing and that of 
‘man’with regard to another thing,—there would be no 
incongruity in this [hence there would be no justification for 
the idea that the thing must be either man or post, which 
implies that it cannot be both, which could be true only 
in case of incompatibility between the two]. If there 
were an incompatibility between the two (‘man’ and ‘post’), 
apart from their connection with a single object , then in 
the whole world, they would be constantly contending 
against each other, and both would become non-existent! 
And further, [if the incompatibility were independent 
of the connection of tho one object], the certain cognition 
of ‘ man ’ that one has with reforenco to a certain thing 
(the tall objoct beforo him) either puts an to end all his dovbl 
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with regard to that thing, or does not allow any doubt to 
arise at all;—exactly in the same manner would all doubt 
with regard to that samo thing be either put an end to, 
" or not allowed to appear at all, also by the certain cognition 
of ‘ man ’ that the observer may have with regard to him¬ 
self 1 For there would be do difference in the two cases (as 
regards the incompatibility): Specially because just as the 
Doubt is not with reference to the observer’s bodv, so also 
is it not with reference to the thing before his eye3 (which, 
ex hi/po I he si, is cognised for certain). Further (irrespec¬ 
tively of the connection of a single common object) how could 
there be any such idea of co-existence, or co-ordination, with 
the thing recognised as * this’, which is involved in 
the doubt —* is this tall thing a man or a pillar?’ How also 
(in the absence of such co-ordination) could Recognition, 
This is that same thing ”, and such other Cognitions (as 
' this is a jar ’ and the like, which involve the idea of co-ordi¬ 
nation) be regarded as one cognition ? Thus (by the denial of 
the said co-ordination) the whale fabric of qualified, or concrete 
cognition crumbles to the ground! And the entire v?orld of 
‘Cognition’ becomes reduced to such disjointed ideas as 
those of the ‘ cow ’, the * horse ’, the ‘ man,’ and so forth 1 
Let us desist from pressing this point further I 


(155) Notwithstanding all this, it cannot be denied that 
there is such a conception as ‘is this a manor a pillar ?’, which 
touches, or refers to, two mutually incompatible things; and 
this (well-known) conception will indicate (and establish) its 
object, such as it is [and wo liavo no business to quarrel 
with this fact of common experience].” This will not 

help you; as tho objections urged above having rejected all 


possible wa^. 


'•vliK/ll till. </ 


)^u'ui euuid be establish¬ 


ed, tlioro can no bo way left in which it could be proved. 
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[It lias ben) held that there is ‘ Virixlha 1 Contradiction between tlio 
two object* that appear in a Doubtful Cognition. This leads the Author 
to take up the criticism of the idea of 1 Contradiction’ or * incnmpatibility’] 

(Ii*7) With regard to l/oubt it has been held that it has 
for its object thiugs that are, by their verj nature, contra¬ 
dictory or incompatible, Virndlha ;—now (apart from the ob¬ 
jections we have urged above) no adequate explanation can 
be provided of what is. meant by this ‘ Vir./dh t , * ‘ contradic¬ 
tion *, or ' incompatibility.’ For instance, what is the 
• between Bh-ln *, Existence, and Abhlca, ‘Non-exis¬ 

tence* [which dorm the most general and most pronounced 
pair of contradictories] ? “ The Contradiction ’ between 

e n’4 < e ra and «oa -existence consists in this that they do not 
esut togvtlier.** This is not right; [does tl.is mean that 

(hey do not exist at the same tiiu i ? or ut the same place ?— 
The Utter would be impossible, as the exist-we and non-exis¬ 
tence of the jar is found to bo present at the same place at 
different times;—the former also will not be right] as the 
erfrencc and non-existence (of the jar) is actually found to be 
nresont at the same time at different place*. “ What is 

meant is that they are not present at the same place (at the 
Fame titnc).’’ This also is not right; if you hold the view 
that conjunction and such other qualities occupy only a part 
of their substrates, then the definition becomes impossible; 
as you yourself admit that in the same substance there is (at 
the same time) both existence (presence) and non-existence 
(absence) [of conjunction], even though the manner (or 
(method) of the two (presence and absence) may bo different 
[c.y., when in the same tree you have the presence of the ^ 
monkey at the top, and its absence at the bottom]. “ In 

accordance with the view of those who accept the theory that 
Conjunction occupies only a part of its substrate, * Contradic¬ 
tion’ should be defined as consisting in the fact that the two 
cannot be present together in the same manner, at one and 
same (time and placo) ; while in accordauco with the view 
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of those who do not accept the said theory, we can define it 
simply as consisting in the fact that the two cannot be pre¬ 
sent together at the same (time and) place.” This also will 
not be right; [as in either case no correct explanation of not 
being present together , ' Sahdnavasthana ’, can be provided]. 
For what does the phrase ‘cannot be present together’ mean? 
(«) Does it mean that ‘ there can be no concomitance of the 
presence of both ’ ? ( b) Or, that ‘ there should be concomi¬ 
tance of the negation of the presence of both ’? (a) If the 

former is the meaning, then your statement involves the 
denial of an impossible thing; * the concoKiitanoa of the 
presence bf two contradictory) things’being something that 
has never beeu -kuown [and hence its denial is an absurdity] ; 
as for the denial of such impossible things (or non-entities) 
as the hare's horn and the like, we explain them as being the 
denial of the horn in the hare ; so that what is denied is the 
horn, which is a well-known thing. One of your own philo¬ 
sophers (Udayana, in his Kusumarijali) has declared that 
* it is only a real object that can be denied'; and also an¬ 
other (Vacliaspati Mishra, in his J'dtparyatikd) —' i£ is only 
an object that has had its form known somewhere that can 
be denied.’ (6) If, on the other hand, you accept the second 
meaning of the phrase, then, you admit the possibility of the 
concomitance ot the presence of the two ; as the denial of two 
contradictory things ultimately resolves itself into the tioo 
things themselves [your definition means that there is * con¬ 
comitance of the denial or negation of the two things ’; now 
of the two contradictory things, existence and non-existence, 
the denial of the one means the affirmation of^the other; and 
thus tho denial of both means the affirmation of both ; so 
that the ‘ concomitanco of tho denial of both ’ means tho 
concomitance of both ; which makes your definition absurd j. 

(ios; [Another definition of ‘Contradiction ’ is put for¬ 
ward]—“ Two things arc said to bo contradictory when tlioy 
are each other’s overthrow.” This also «.not be maintain- 
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etl; for what do you mean by their, being * each other s over¬ 
throw ' ? (a) Do you mean that they are the canoe of each 
uther’s overthrow ? {1) Or, that they consist in (are identical 
with) each other’s overthrow? (a) The former meaning is 
not possible; as there is nothing to prove that anything in the 
world is the cause of any such effect (as its own negation). 
(&) Nor is the latter meaning possible ; for in that case.it 
would be impossible for you to provide any explanation of 
the word ‘overthrow’ which could apply in common to both 

(J50) ** Tl*> * Contradiction ’ between two things consists 
to ihu that where there is existence (presence) of the one, 
three is invariably the non-existence (absence) of the other. 
Thu definition also cannot bo accepted; because as a 
nutter of fact, ‘existence ’ and ‘ non-existence * (being mutual 
oeg-Uiou*) must belong to two different substances [Met ally, 
i while rmfcncr belongs to one, non-existence must belong to 
another substance *]; whence the two Can never subsist in 
the same substratum; so that the co-substrateness (of the 
two) impjied by your definition is impossible. Aud further, 
tho relation between the two tilings concerned consisting in 
onn of them being the negation of another, what this leads to 
is tho view that tlm existence of oie constitutes tho non - 
existence of the other; so that your assertion—‘ where there 
is existence of the one there is non-existouce of the other’— 
comes to mean that * where thero is existence of the one,there 
is existence of the one ’ [as the * noa-existence of the other' is 
identical with, aud consists in, the 1 existence of the one ’]; and 
thus your definition becomes opeu to tho charges of being 
tautological [meaningless] and so forth: For instance, the 
meaning of the phrase * where thore is non-existence of tho 
jar’ is that ‘ that to which tho non*existence of the jar is rc-. 
lated as the containe-V [ic., that wherein ‘he non-existence of 
the jar is contained];—and tho meaning of tho pliraso ‘ tlicro 
the jar doo3 not exist ’ is that * tho non-oxistonco of tho jar 
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is related to it as the combined* similarly the meaning of 
the phrase ‘ where the jar exists ’ is ‘ that to which the jar is 
related as the contained’ ;—and the meaning of the phrase 
«there the non-existence of the jar is not’ is that ‘ the nega¬ 
tion of the relation of the non-existence of the jar is related 
to it as the contained' ; and the relation of the non-existence of 
the jar being the sam9 as the non-existence of the jar, the • 
negation of the non-existence of the juris the same as the jar 
itself; so that the meaning [of the phras9 ‘ there the non¬ 
existence of the jar is not ’] ultimately comes to be that ‘ the 
jar is related to it as the coat lined’ Nor will you bo justi¬ 
fied in taking exception to this on the ground of your belief 
that the * jar ’ and the ‘ negation of the jar y are two distinct 
things | just like the ‘ jar ’ and ilia * cloth ’; so that the denial 
of the ‘ jar ’ need not mean the affirmation of the ‘ n gation 
of the jar ’] [this will not be right, as it cannot be denie 1 
that the * jar* is identical with the ‘denial of the relation of 
the negation of the jar ’]. 

( 160 ) “ What our defiir'tion means is that—‘ where there 
is presence of the one, lh-re is presence <f that one only ’ ;.so 
that it is this restriction that is implied [by the phrase ‘ theie 
is non-existence of tho other’ ; which removes the charge of 
‘ tautologyagainst our definition.J.” This is not right; 
we reply ; for this restriction might mean the exclusion of 
anything else (besides tho one that is present.) at random 
(and not necessarily] of that particular "thing which may bo 
‘contradictory * to that thing ; so that tho definition does not 
establish any ‘ contradiction’ at all [which you iutend 
to bo a certain relation between two particular things]. If 
you held that tho restriction serves to exclude only that which 
is tho virot/hi. the ooilrodicto'ru. of tho thing present,~ then 
our answer is that, until you have provided an adecpmto ex¬ 
planation of what oiroith •, ‘contradiction,’ is, you cannot explain 
what is virocllti, ‘ contradictory’. “ When tho thing pre- 
go,it is positive, what is excluded by the restriction is tho 
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uogativo thing ; and whon tho thing present is negative, the 
restriction excludes the positive, thing. [Thus there need bo 
no iudefiniteness in ouy definition]”. This also will not be 
right; unless you point out something of a comprehensive 
character (that is excluded by the restriction ) } you will not 
have provided us with the basis fora comprehensive conception 
of ‘contradiction.’ Thou again, according to your theory, ‘tho 
exclusion of tho positive *md negative, is nothing, other than 
*tho affirmation of tho negative and tho positive’, respectively; 
and thus what we havo said abovo,—with regard to the impos¬ 
sibility of any Syntactical connection in tho sontenco 1 where 
there is existence thcro is non-oxistonce, and where there is 
non-cxii-tenco thcro is existence/—remains in force; as there is 
practically no difference [between * oxistonco’ and ' negative of 
of non-existence,' or between ‘non-oxistonco’ and * negation of 
existence* J ; so that your amended definition does not carry 
you any further (than tho previous definition). 

(1G1) [Being baffled in bis attempt to provide an adequate 
explanation of ‘Contradiction’ as a quality subsisting in two con¬ 
tradictory things, Bhava aiid Ab/iSoc, the Logician now puts 
forward a somowliat different explanation]—“ * Contradiction ’ 
is nothing moro than tho very form of Bhava and Abhava. Nor 
will this mako it impossible for those two to bo spoken of as 
* Contradictory’. Just as ‘ Being/ though itself in the form of 
a positive entity, still forms tho basis of itself being spoken 
of as * existence/ as tho .nominative agent of tho verb 1 to 
exist’, in the same manner Bij,aoa and AbhUva y though consist¬ 
ing of contradiction , will form the basis of hherasolvcs being 
spoken of as ‘ contradictory’;—i, <?., as th <5 noiuinativo agonts 
of tho verb ‘ to contradict/ If tho question is put—* of what 
do Bhava and A bhava constituto tho Contradiction?’-—our 
answer is that they form tho ‘contradiction’ of their substratum. 
And to tho furthor question—* what is tho effoct of this C-.-ti- 
radiction,?’ tho answer would lie that tho effoct consists in this 
that tho two must over bo distinct from each other. This 
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is exactly wliat has been declared in the following sen¬ 
tence—‘The diversity, or the ground of diversity, between two 
things lies in this that they are the substratum of contradict¬ 
ory properties, or in-that they are produced by different 
causes.” 

(162) This is not right, we reply ; for do Blutva and 
Abhiiva constitute ‘ Contradiction’ (A) each by itself, indivi¬ 
dually, or (B) both together, collectively ? 

(163) (A) It cannot be the former—i.e. Bhilva and Abltava 
cannot be regarded as constituting ‘Contradiction,’ each 
singly by itself; as if each of these, independently of the 
other, constituted ‘ Contradiction/ then this would mean that 
each (as possessed of contradictoTy properties) is (by your 
hypothesis) * diverse’ ; and as such there is no ‘ single substra¬ 
tum’ (for the Contradiction). “ What we mean by ‘ diversity’ 
in this connection is, not that the thing ceases to be single, but 
that there is diversity in the substratum of two contradictory 
properties.” This also cannot be right; as no such diversity 
is possible either [a 3 the red colour is found to appear in the 
same jar wherein there subsisted the absence of red colour, 
and yet there is no diversity in the jar, which remains the 
same]. “ But there is sameness—absence of diversity—in 

such cases, because the same thing is the substratum of the 

two contradictory properties of BhUoa and Abhaoaat different 
p ants of lime [and not at the same time].” This is not right; 
as what do you mean by this sameness of the time ? Do you 
mean the sameness (or non-difference) of the time in its natur¬ 
al form ? or of time as determined by an adventitious adjunct? 
If the former, then, your qualification becomes redundant [as 
by its nature Ti.no, according to the Logician, is one only ; so 
that every thing that happens is at the same lime]. If, on the 
other hand, you mean tho sameness of Tuno as determined 
or limited by a limiting adjunct, then also you have the 
same possibility of ono and tho satno thing being tho 
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substratum of both Bhava and Abhaoa, 'at the same time/ 
even though you may be under the impression that it is 
so at different points of time.* 

If, in order to avoid this difficulty you explain that what 
is meant by * at the same time * is a time not determined by 
different Juniting adjuncts [so that things occurring at differ¬ 
ent hours could not be regarded as occurring at the earn* lime] 
—then, the very conception of ‘the same time’ becomes an im¬ 
possibility fas every moment of time is determined by such 
adjuncts as the position of the Sun, the position of the Moon, 
and so forth]. Lastly, if with a view to escape from this it be 
held that ‘at thosame time’ moans ‘at a time that is not deter¬ 
mined by several such limiting adjuncts as do not exist 
together, —thou as the idea of existing together would involve 
the idea of tho same time, it will be open to all tho difficulties 
that have been pointed out with regard to this conception 
of tho ' same timo*. 

(1G4) (B) If tho view bo held that Bhuoa and Abhaoa 
both together, collectively constitute Contradiction [the second 
alternative mentioned in para J »>J ], then the question arises— 
what is fbeant by the two being together ? (a) Does it mean 
that the two exist at the same place ? or (b) at the same time?, 
(c) or that both exist in the same manner ? (d) or that both 
are characterised by an adjunct which is different from the 
manner of their existence ? (a) Tho first of these cannot 

be accepted, as it is never possible for the ( Bhuoa , Presence) 
and the Atyanla-Ahhav i, absolute absence [of a thing] to exist 
at the same place. ( b) Nor can the second alternative be 

accepted ; as it is never possible for the Bliava (Presence) and 
tho Prag-Abhaoa (Prior Negation) and Dhoasma-Abhaoa (Dos- 

0 ‘You explain* at tlic same time* as ‘at a point of tii^c determined by a limitin'* 
adjunct now wlicn wo take the adjunct to be a period of 21 hours, things occurring 
during 24 hours will have to ho regarded as occurring allhcsune time ; bo that even 
though the redness appears in the jar fully one hour after the absence of redness has 
disappear 1 , yet we should he justified in regarding both rcd.tc*s arid absence of red - 
mss as appearing in the jar at the tame time. 
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truction), to exist ftt tho same timo. (c) Nor can the third alter¬ 
native be accepted ; as according to tho theory of tho9o who 
hold that Conjunction and . such other qualities subsist only 
partially in (t. e., only over parts of) their substratum, tho 
23hai'a and Abhaoa of Conjunction do not subsist in AfcUsha in 
the same manner. (The presor.co of bliaoi of the Conjunction 
subsisting by the relation of inherence, while its absence or 
Abhaoa subsists by tho relation of qualification ; which is tho 
relation by which negation is held to subsit in its substratum]; 
and according to tho theory of those who do not admit the 
partial subsistonco of any quality, thoro can bo no oilier man - 
7 i< r for tho existing together of both Bhava and Abhaoa [as 
uiich co-cxistonco is possible only when tho Bhava occupies one 
and the Abliava another part of thoir common substratum], 
[so that in this case tho definition provided becomes impos¬ 
sible], (d) Nor lastly can the fourth alternative bo accepted; 
as it is nevor hold to bo possiblo for Bhava and PrUg-Abhdva 
and for Bhava and Jjhvamsa-AbhUva to exist at tho same 
t'.mo, it follows as a necessary corrollary that things qualified 
by those also can novor exist at tho samo timo; so that it would 
1)0 impossible to explain at what timo tho Contradiction could 
rest upon theso ; evon if it were possible to find and indicato 
such a characterising adjunct as you propose, 

(165) And further,if (with a viow to escape from tho above 
[ odicamcnt) itbc hold that Bluloi-and Prclg-Abhdca and Bhava 
and Bhoamsa-Abhava of a certain object can be present at tho 
B amo time, so that tho samo object would be the substratum of 
tho Contradiction—then, tho diversification of tho substrata 
vouldbo inevitable ; [as ‘ contradiction’consisting in mutual 
rejection , tho Bhava and Prag-Abhaoa would reject each other ; 

) that if thoy exist at the 'samo time, they must subsist in 
(’■fTeront substrates ; and thus tho theory that tho two subsist 
the same timo in tho’samo thing involves the absurdity 
iliat tho tiling is different from itself]. Further (between tho 
lih-loa and the Prog-Abhaoa of a thing or hot .veon its lilnio i and 
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Bltoamsa-abh a va) oven mutual ref notion (and consequent con¬ 
tradiction) cannot lx?'accepted as necessary ; as room for 
such rejection (by tho Bhioa) is available in the other kinds of 
AbhUva also ( that is to say, when tho Dhaoa of a thing appears, 
it does not follow us a necessary consequence that it must be 
regarded as rejecting only tho Prag-ibhuva of that tiling or 
only its Bhoamsa] ; for as a matter of fact what wo actually 
necessarily recogniso as being rejected by the BhUva is only 
tho At'i'tnl'i-ubhlra and not necessarily tho Prag-ahhaoa or 
tho J)bcam*a\ so that if;therc is mutual rejection it is between 
//Vim and Afyanta-abhu c ,i 011 ly. If then (in view of what 
has liccn urged) it bohehl that there is no mutual rejection bet¬ 
ween IMaca and PrUg^thbaca, or bet we-»n Ithavi and Bknamsa, 
— 1 then thi. would mean that thoro is no ‘ Contradiction * bet- 
wceo the*? [«o that it would be po«sible for them to be present 
at the same time,—which is absurd]. “What wo mean is 
that there is ondnulirtlni l)etween the object, (its bhCtvd) and its 
absence (alhiira) in general only, and not tliat it is between tbe 
object and tho particular forms of its absence (like Prag-ahha - 
cn, J.Vmimsa and so forth); so that what yon have urged does 
not militateagainst our position”. This will not niend mat¬ 
ters ; this would mean that there is no * contradiction' 
between tho object and tho particular forms of its ab¬ 
sence ;—so. that it might bo possible for tho two (the 
object, jar, and tho particular forms of its absence, its 
(Jhoiimw, destruction, for instance) to exist together (at tho 
samo time and place) ! And if they wore to subsist 'to¬ 
gether (like this) always, then that would strike at the very root 
of the ‘contradiction’ between those.* Then again, you have held 
that there is contradiction between the object and its absence in 
general only ; now if by this ‘only ’ you mean that tho absence 

•The translation differs from llic interpretation of tlic Commentaries. Doth the 
iSltuhlarl and Vidyaslgari take the phrase 1 viyamCua (nth, live ’ to mean,*—‘if it ho 
held that even though there is no contradiction between the two, yet bucIi is their 
v ***"y nature that they catmo,. subsist together.’ 
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1 ms uo particular forms at all, then your statement turns out 
to moan that you do not admit the ‘absence ’ at all; as there 
would bo no proof for it absolutely; it being absolutely irapossi* 
bleto put forward any proofs for tho existenceof mere absence in 
g-ncral, without any specification [as to the object that is absent, 
or the form in which it is absent and so forth]; —if on the other 
hand, tho word * ouly’ has been introduced with a view to 
indicate the idea that‘even though there are particular forms of 
absence, yet the contrail ictionoi the object lies only in the general 
unspecified form of its Absence,—then the objection remains 
that in that case there would be no contradiction between the 
object and its Priig-abhUoa or its Dhoanisa [as both of these are 
only particular forms of its absence] ; and yet it cannot be 
denied that the contradiction does lie in particular forms 
also ; as after all it must be admitted that tho general char¬ 
acter of Absence is present in tho particular forms of absence 
also ; so that, through this general character, the contradic¬ 
tion must bo in tho particular forms also. [Thus your 
statement becomes self-nugatory]. 


[The Logician depends for his refutation of other systems upou l> 7 T ar/lvr > 
Hypothetical Reasoning, which consists in bringing home to tho Opponent 
the incongruities involved in his statement. So the Author takes up the 
refutation of this Hypothetical Reasoning and introduces it through the 
subject of * Contradiction*, representing the Logician as putting forward, 
in support of his view m Contradiction/ the reasoning that certain undesir¬ 
able contingencies arise if DU&*a and Abhaxa are not regarded as ‘con¬ 
tradictory/] 

(ICO) “ If you do not admit that there is ‘contradiction ’ 
between Biaoa and Abhaoa, you put yourself in Apatli, 
a sorry predicament”. What, wo ask, is this apatli, ‘pre¬ 
dicament’? “ Well, if it is a form of Turku , Confutation, 
Hypothetical Reasoning”. What is this ‘Hypothetical 
Reasoning ’ ? wo ask. 

“Hypothetical Reasoning”, tho Logician explains 
“ consists in the urging or fastening of tho ‘ vi/apaka ’ (tho 
more extonsive of two invariaDlj concomitants) upon ono 
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wlto admits the * vyiipya * (the ‘ less extensivo ’) ; this ‘thrust¬ 
ing ’ or * fastening ’ consisting in its being brought home to 
him that if he admits the smaller circle he must admit tho 
larger circle in which the former is contained [ e.y. when on 
seeing smoko thero arises the question as to whether there is 
fire or not, a man who, while acknowledging the concomi¬ 
tance between * fire* and * smoke’, were to say ‘ there is no 
fire’, thereby admitting the absence of fire, it will be urged 
against him that in ‘ that case there would be no smoke’,— 
i.c., there would bo absence of smoke ; as ‘ the absence of 
smoke’ tnclndfs all cases of ‘ absence of fire] 

This definition is not right; as in the first place, it is too 
narrowthere is (according to you) a form of ‘ Hypothetical 
Reasoning,’‘Supposition’ (‘or Surmise’), in which there is no 
* fastening or urging of an undesirable contingency for ins- 
Unor, tho hypothetical reasoning—‘ if water could bo brought 
abiut by favourable con litions conducive to its appearance, 
it would allay my thirst’; [in which case the supposition is 
put forth for one's own benefit and there is no urging or 
‘fastening’ J.f 

• The 1 Tarlca * to which the VCdantin renders himself liable by the denial of 
the 1 contradiction* between Mdraand abhdva is as follows The Vcdantin regards 
molsa, Release, as the 1 abhava* of Bondage ; so that if there is no contradiction, 
between bhdea and alhuca in general, then there is no contradiction between Bondage 
and Abltava of Bondage ; thence Bondage would not be put an end to by Release 
So what is fastened upon the Vcdantin is the undesirable contingency of having to 
admit the absence of the particular contradiction (between Bondage and its abhava) 
as he admits the absence oPall contradiction. 

f ‘Tarka* has been held to be ofjwo kinds—(1 ) that called 1 Prasahga' or the 
negative Hypothetical Reasoning, 1 Confutation, * which is addressed to another, 
party, with a view to set aside his objections against tho argument set forth ; e. g % 
when the first party has pnpounded the argument 1 there must be fire here because I 
see smoke issuing from it *, if tho other party demurs to the conclusion, it is pointed, 
out to him that ‘ if (here were no fire there would be no smoke *;—which is an unde¬ 
sirable contingency, as that would be against a perceived fact. (2) That called ‘Suw- 
bh&vand,' ‘ Supposition/ the affirmative Hypothetical Reasoning, which is put forward 
not with r view to set aside obj actions, but with a view to produce conviction ; tlitr 
th^V, while tho former always consists in the urging of an undcsirablo contingency, 
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[And if it bo urged that tho doGnition put forward is 
meant to apply to only Confutation, tho first, tho Negativo, 
kind of Hypothetical Reasoning, which is urged for tho pur¬ 
pose of tho bringing homo of an undesirable contingency, 
—then] tho definition also becomes too wide; as it applies to 
tho Hypothetical Reasoning that brings home a desirable 
contingency [for it includes tho case where the man, though 
denying the presence of smoke, and also that of fire, has the 
reasoning urged upon him in the form 4 if there were no fire, 
there would bo no smoke where also the less extensive * ab¬ 
sence of fire ’ is admitted, and what is urged iG the more ex¬ 
tensive * absence of smoke ’; so that the conditions of tho 
definition aro fulfilled; and yet what is urged, the absence of 
smoke, is a contingency not undesirable for the man to whom 
tho reasoning is urged.] “ With a view to escape from 
this we shall add tho further qualification that the person to 
whom tho reasoning is addressed should be one who does not 
admit the ‘ more extensive’ (absence of smoke).” This also 
will not bo right; as even so the definition will include tho 
reasoning where th-o acceptance of the 'vyapaka ’, ‘moue exten¬ 
sive’, is urged on the basis of the acceptance of something which 

is not really the corresponding vyapya ’, 4 less, extensive ’_if 

this isaddressed to a person who does not admit the ‘more ex¬ 
tensive’; e. g., [when the man does not admit the absence of hu¬ 
man character, if the reasoning is addressed to him in the form 
4 if this person is not dark, ho is not a man ’, where there is no 
invariable concomitance between 4 darkness’ and 4 humanity ’ 
or between 4 absence of darkness ’ and 4 absenco of humanity'* 
and yet tho reasoning i3 urged by a person who does regard 
thorn as invariably concomitant; so that even though this 
would bo an invalid Hypothetical Reasoning, it would fulfil 

ami is always put forward for the removing of contrary convictions, tho latter ccn- 
Bista in the netting forth of reasonings for confirming a conviction ; so that if Tarka 
he denned as consisting in the urging of an undesirable contingency, tho latter 
kind would be excluded entirely. 
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the conditions of your definition], "Wo Bball add the fur¬ 
ther qualification that the reasoning should bo urged on the 
basis of the ‘vyapya." This also will not bo right; as neither 
of the alteruatives arising out of this can be maintained. For 
instance, (A) do you mean that the man to whom the re:ison- 
ing is addressed is one who admits the presence of the vyapya 
thing e. g. t the * absence of fire (not necessarily recognising it 
as * vyapaya, but only3 in its own form,-—and does not admit 
the presence of the vyilpaka thing [e. y., the * absence of 
smoko'] also in its own form [without any * idea of its being 
the * vySpaka [i. <*. without any idea of tho one being invaii* 
ably concomitant with tho other]? (B) Or that the man admits 
them to U tAe ‘cjrJpjr<s ’ [actually recognising it as such], and 
does oot admit tho other to bn Ih* * vyilpaka ' [actually recog¬ 
nising tho ono to bo invariably concomitant with the other] ? 

(Io7) [Pago t»9.*»] (A) Tho former of these two alterna¬ 
tives cannot bo maintained. As in that case you will have 
to accept as true * Hypothetical Reasoning' that which may bo 
addressed to a person who does not know that what he 
admits and what he does not admit are invariable concomi¬ 
tants ;—which would be absurd, as the force of the reason¬ 
ing only lios in showing tho incongruity involved in 
admitting tho presence of one thing and not admitting that 
of another, when tho two aro actually known to be invariable 
concomitants];—and further, that also will have to be accepted 
as a true * Hypothetical Reasoning' which may be addressed 
to one who admits the one and does not admit the other, recog¬ 
nising the two as invariable concomitants in a manner contrary 
to facts [t, e., recognising 'that to be the 'vyapya* t the less 
extensive, which is actually the * vyapaka’] . [And this 
also would be absurd; as the incongruity sought to bo 
brought home lios ouly in tho man admitting the less oxtonsivo, 
'absence of fireand not admitting tho more expensive, 
'absence of smoko’; so that if ho himself regards tho fonnor 
the ‘more oxtonsivo’ and the latter as tho ‘less ixtensivo', 
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then there is absolutely no incongruity in his position]. *And 
if this bo regarded as true ‘Hypothetical Reasoning’, then, 
in a case where one of the disputants puts forth a reason¬ 
ing, urging the undesirable contingency (of having to admit 
the vyQpalca) on the basis of the acceptance of what, though 
actually the 4 vydpaka ’ of that vynpaka, is not recognised as 
such by the other party, and the fact of whose being the 
‘ vyapyn ’ cannot be proved to him by the former disputant,— 
even in this case [the reasoning will have to be regarded as a 
true * Hypothetical Reasoning ’ and accordingly] the victory 
will have to adjusted in favour of the disputant putting 
forward such a reasoning 1 

(168) (B) Nor can the second alternative be main¬ 
tained, we cannot accept the definition of Hypothetical 
Reasoning as the urging of the admission of the ‘ oyapaka' 
upon one who admits the thing and does not admit the 
other, even though he actually recognises them as invariable 
concomitants, knowing t[ie one to be the ‘ vyapya 5 and another 
to be the * vyapa/ca ’.] For if the disputant putting forward 
the reasoning also recognises the two as * vyapya ’ and \yy~/paku ’ 
and admits the presence of the one and the absence of the 
otherassuch, then his opponent will urge against himthat same 
reasoning-as a counter-argument;—and this counter-reasoning 
will (under the definition) have to be regarded as a valid 
'Hypothetical Reasoning,’ even though as a matter of fact such 
counter-reasonings are never accepted as valid, according to 
the principle that ‘ when an argument applies with equal 
force against both parties, and where the means of meeting 
that argument are equally available for both parties—such an 
argument should not be put forward by either party’;—and 
thus the definition suggested proves to be too wide. “ In 
order to avoid this we shall add the further qualification 

° Tho Shdiikart reads * auyathd / and the Vidyusdgari ‘ taihd salt * Tito 
sense of the expression as explained by both is the same. So tho latter reading 
io more appropriate. 
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that the reasoning should be urged on this basis of what, 
though recognised by the Opponent as the * vyapya , uud 
admitted to be present as such, is not admitted, and recognised 

as such by the disputant putting forioard the reasoning. [So that 

there could be no chance of the same reasoning being urged 
back as a counter-argument]. ’ This will not be right; 

as in that case the definition will fail to include all those cases 
where the disputant urges the acceptance of what he himself 
recognises as the * uynpaka ,’ and whose presence he alone 
admits [tho Opponent not admitting it, by the definition],—on 
the basisjof wljat is recognised as the * vydpaka ,’ and whose 
ptraeoco as such happens to be admitted by the disputant 
VtmttT 9-t in the ordinary case of Fire and Smoke, the 
ditpataal knows the two to bo invariable concomitants ; and 
•dmiU tho practice of both in tho mountain ; and then urges, 
•gainst the Opponent, who admits the presonceof the smoke, 
but not of tho fire, tho admission of the presence of fire, on 
the basis of tho presenco of smoko;—and this case does not 
fall under the definition]. 

(ICO). "With a view to avoid the difficulties just urged, 
the LogTcian re-states his definition of Hypothetical Reasoning 
in another form :—‘‘ Hypothetical Reasoning consists in the 
urging, to the Opponent who does not admit the vydpaka, the 
acceptance of that vydpaka on the basis of the vyapya which 
ho admits,—this urging not referring to a vydpalca which the 
propounder of the reasoning himself does not admit, and not 
being on the basis of what bo himself admits as vydpya. In this 
manner, we avoid both the difficulties that have been urged 
against our former definition ; viz., (1) that it is too wide, in 
that it includes tho urging of the vydpaka not admitted by the 
p.ropounder of the reasoning on the basis of tho vyjipya 
admitted by him [this difficulty being set'aside by the qualify, 
ing clause ' this urging not referring &c.’]; and (2) that it is 
'too narrow, in that it does not includo the urging of the 
oyapaka admitted by tho propoundor only, ou tho basis of the 
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vyUpya admitted by himself; [this being avoided by the 
pliraso ‘ not being on the basis &c.]/ This definition also 
cannot bo acceptod; as it does not apply to the reasoning 
urged in the form,—‘ If the jar had been present here, 
would havo been seen’; as the ‘ vydpaka ’ that is urged in 
this is the ' seeing’ of the jar; and this ‘the propounder 
himself does not admit;’ and the ‘ vyUpya ’ on whose 
basis it is urged is ‘ the presence of the jar which is capable 
of being perceived ’; and this is what is admitted by the 
propounder [so that this is quito contrary to what you havo 
laid down in the qualifying clause of your definition], “ Tho 
negative qualifying clause that wo have added—‘ which is not 
on the basis of what he admits as vyUpya ’—means that it 
should not bo on tho basis of that vyUpya which he admits as 
existing [so that id the case in question the presence of the 
jar not being admitted as actually existing at the place, it 
fulfils the conditions of the definition].” This also is 
not right; as even so tho definition becomes too wide, as it 
includes even those reasonings that do not prove a conclusion 
to the contrary (of what the reasoning is intended to demolish) 
[e.g., if the Logician were to urge against the Vedantin tho 
reasoning ‘ if Brahman were something that could be known 
by means of the Yeda alone, then like the Agniliotra, it would 
not be self-luminous,’—though tho ‘vyclpya,’ in this case, the 
character of being known by means of the Veda alone, is not one 
that actually proves tho contrary conclusion that * Brahman is 
not self-luminous,’ on account of tho parties not admitting 
any such premiss as ‘ that which is self-luminous is never 
known by means of tho Yeda alono,’—and as such it should 
not bo a truo ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning ’—yet it falls within 
tho proposed definition, as the character of being known by 
means if the Veda alone, which is tho ‘ vyUpya,' is not admitted 
by tho Logician to be present in Jlrahman]. “ Wo shall 
add tho further qualification that tho vyUpya should bo ono 
that points to tho contrary conclusion. ” This also will 
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not bo right; ns tho doGnition thus qualified would not 
apply to tho caso where tho propounder urges the 
« n/fipaka ’ solely with a view to find fault with the theory 
of the Opponent, on the basis of a * vyiipya ’ that is admitted 
by tho Opponent alone,—this being sufficient for the said 
purpose; as in this case tho reasoning cannot point to a 
contrary conclusion, the invariable concomitance (of the 
' ty~‘i'y n " sod the ‘ vgapnka, ’ that would lead to such a con¬ 
clusion) not bciug admitted by tho propounder himself.* 
•* As a matter of fact such a reasoning would not bo 
a tmo ‘Hypothetical Reasoning,’ a3 it does not propound 
an undrsirabl© contingency (which could bo done only by 
the irdication of a contrary conclusion]; and all that it 

is to indicato a ' contradiction ’ (incongruity, in tho 
Opponent”* theory)." This is not right; the actual purpose 
•erred in both cawes (in tho pointing of an ‘incongruity’ and in 
the propounding of an ‘undesirable contingency’) is tho same : 
In both cases, on the strength of his acceptance of the invari* 
able concomitance of the ‘ vyiipya ’ and * vyupnka something 
that the Opponent does not admit is brought home to him. 
I'ndcr tl?e circunstancos, the purpose served in both cases being 
the same, if, merely by reason of your inability to provide a 
suitable definition, you insist upon regarding that alone as 
truo ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning ’ which proves a contrary 
conclusion,—then with equal reason we shall insist upon calling 
that alone true * Hypothetical Reasoning’ which demolishes 
the Opponent’s position, regarding that as propounding a mere 
‘contradiction’ or ‘ incongruity ’ which proves a contrary 
conclusion! Otherwise (if you do not accept my usago) both 

E. g. tlie Logician urges against the Vciliiitin the reasoning—‘If Brahman 
were the material cause m the world, then, like Clay and such other material causes 

it would be modifiable’; here the Brahman being the material cause of the world is what 
is admitted by \ Gdantin alone, and not by the Logician himself ; and though this 
is sufficient to demolish the Vcd'nitin’s position, it docs not prove any contrary 
conclusion ; because not admitting it himself, the Logician couiJ not deduce any 
conclusion from it. 
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could be regarded as cases of tho propounding of raero *con« 
tradiction ’ or ' incongruity [as we shall with equal reason 
not accept your usage]. If you urge that the mode of urging is 
different in the twocases, the mode of showing an ‘incongruity’ 
being different from that of showing an ‘ undesirable contin¬ 
gency ’—then we reply that the same mode is equally 
applicable to both cases. 

(170) [Page 699] This same reasoning also serves to set 
aside the contention that 1 Supposition ’ (Sarnbhuoana) is not 
a true * Hypothetical Reasoning Specially as tho necessity 
of admitting the ‘ vyilpalci ’ by reason of the* acceptance of 
the ‘oyapya* can be urged with equal force on the strength of 
a supposition also. 

(171) Similarly also i3 set aside the view that—“the 
addition of the qualification that the urging of the reasoning 
should be on th« basis of the ’oyapya ’ admitted by the Opponent 
serves to exclude, from the category of truo Hypothetical 
Reasoning, that reasoning which merely shews up an 
undesirable contingency to the Opponent, and does not proven 
contrary conclusion [as in this reasoning also what os urged 
is the admission of the ‘t iycipa/ca’ on the basis of the admis¬ 
sion of the ''vyapya \ and this is all that is done by Hypothetical 
Reasoning ]. As even though in the case of the Reasoning iri 
question, there may be invariable concomitance between the 
particular 1 vyapya ’ and ‘ vyapafea ’, the urging of the Reason- 
ingon the basis of what the Opponent admits is just as present 
as in tho caso of your truo Hypothetical Reasoning. For whon 
theOpponentadinitstho 'vyapya ’,howcould heavoidadmitting 
tho ' vyapaka ’? The Reasoning that urges the admission of the 
'oyapaha' does not depend upon the actual reality of tho invari- 

• It lias just been shewn that the position that 1 the reasoning that does not 
prove a contrary conclusion is not a true Hypothetical Reasoning 1 is unten¬ 
able. On tho same grounds it can Iks shown thatjtho position that Santblir ’ana 
is not farka'— tho position taken up by the Opponent in Para. 1GG can not be main¬ 
tained. 
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only upon its admission or acceptance [so that, oven thoug 1 
tlio coacomitanco may not bo present, if the .Opponent on y 
accepts it, lie becomes liable to the Reasoning bemg uige 
against him]. As a matter of fact, even when the con¬ 
comitance is actually present, if it is not admitted by the 
man. no Reasoning can be urged against him on the basis 
of that concomitance. It is for this reason that before 
the Reasoning is . urged, its propounder secures, by means 
of proofs, tho Opponent’s admission of the vyapya . 
.. \yi, at F0 hol^ to bo tho necessary conditions for tho urging 
of tho llrpothetical Reasoning aro both—that tho * vyapya 
»hoaU be a real ‘cyJpya \ and also that it should bo admitted 
at web.- This cannot bs right ; as when tho mere 
felaiftuoo of tho * eyHyya \ which you accopt as a necessary 
condition for tho urging of tho Reasoning, is by itself, 
independently of everything elso, quite sufficient (to provide 
tho necessary basis for tho Reasoning), there can bo no 
reason for introducing an additional condition that tho 
• vyapya * should bo a real * vyapya'. 


(172) All this leads to the conclusion that when Hypothe¬ 
tical Reasoning is urged with a view to establish ono s 
own position, if it fails to prove a conclusion contrary 
to that maintained by tho Opponent, it cannot but bo 
regarded as defective; for as a matter of fact, the 
Hypothetical Reasoning is urged with the sole purpose 
of proving a conclusion contrary to that held by tlio Opponent, 
—which proof is intended to closo tho door against all tlio 
theories not compatible with tlio propounder’s own viow ; for 
instance, when tho Bauddha proceeds to prove the invariable 
concomitance botwoon ‘ oxistonco’ and ‘momentary character , 
to puts forward, in support of this , a Hypothetical Reasoning 
which sots asido all ideas not compatible with that concomi- 
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tance.*] [Specially as unless the Reasoning proves the conclu¬ 
sion contrary to the Opponent’s view, it cannot be regarded a 
confirming the propounder’s own viow. Thus then, it follows 
that the Hypothetical Reasoning proves a conclusion contrary 
to the opponent’s view;—aud in this case the invariable con¬ 
comitance also, on whose basis the Reasoning is urged, should 
be a real ono; as otherwise, if the concomitance, in respect to 
the contrary conclusion, were not real, it could not be held to 
establish the viow of the propoundor either. "When, on the 
other hand, the Reasoning is urged with a view to demolish 
the Opponent’s position, all that is necessary isithat b,e should 
admit the ‘ concomitance ’; this being sufficient to demolish 
his position, there is no necessity for the further conditions 
that the concomitance should be real, or that it should prove 
a contrary conclusion. Such being the|facts of the case 
the definition of Hypothetical Reasoning that has been put 
forward remains a3 untenable as it ever was. [That is, with 
the qualification that it should prore a contrary conclusion 
the definition fails to include those reasonings that are urged 
meroly for the demolishing of the Opponent’s position]. 

(173) [Witji a view to avoid the difficulties pointed out, 
the Logician re-states his definition in a simpler form, dropp¬ 
ing tho qualifications ho had introduced]—“ Hypothetical 
Reasoning consists in the cognizance of the * vyapaha ’ 
which is not desired, on the basis of the acceptance of the 
* vyclpya ’.” This also cannot bo accepted ; as it fails to 
includo that Reasoning in which there is a ‘surmise’ or 
‘supposition ’ of what is actually desired ; [e. g. tho reasoning 
in tho form—‘ if thero wore water hero my thirst would 
havo been allayed’]. “ Then wo shall simply define it as 
tho cognizanco of tho ‘vyapaka ’ on the basis of tho accept- 

° r J?ho Reasoning urged by tho Bamhlhas is in the U -m— 4 if the thing were not 
momentary it could not he an active agent*, which seta aside all Buch views as * thing 
may bo existent; but they need not be momentary 
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ns this will inoluU the Roasoning that urges something 

is r t0 t " 9 <K 0p ^r ) shK h ;t 

“at the ' 0 , 3 P-U' should be one that is 
w rhv the Opponent; and what is not known can 
h “l iLr' This will not be right;.* it will include 
thl°fint iuflrence (of a thing not known before; such an 
tafer.no> consisting of the cognisance of an unknown 
* tidpaka * oa the basis of the acceptauce of the 
. * •“ Bat in the case of inference, the cognizance 

of tW v,*p*i* ’ proceeds on the basis of the right cognition 
of the * evJpoii’.and not on that of its mere acceptance (as in 
Um cm* of Hypothetical Reasoning).” This will not 
help too ; as oven though*the t oy3pya’ be a real ‘ vyOpya \ 
ami it be rightly cognised,—if it happens to be one that is 
not accoptod by the Opponent—it cannot lead to the infer¬ 
ence of the ‘ tg-ipaka ’; so that in me case of inference also 
it is essential to procoed as far as acceptance [and not rest 
with thj right engn it ion only, of the * vyUpya ]. 

(174) “ If in an Inference it bo considered necessary to 
ptt>ro the * cylpya ’ (»• «. the inferential probans) and make 
*l accept! by b »th partios—if it happens to be not accepted 
bj either—thon tliat would strike at the whole fabrio of 
inference: for, in the first place, if such a * vydpya ’ were 
m>t duly proved and established, then the inference would be 
©pen to the fallacy of having its probms ‘ unknown ’ by one 
or the other party j—secondly, if it were to be duly 
proved and established, then the Opponent who, there¬ 
upon, comes to accept it, becomes open to the charge of 
* 4pasid<fhSnta ’ (ground-shifting); as he accepts what 
be did not accept before;—and thirdly, if the first party 
were to omit the urging of this 1 Appasidlhilnta’ and 
to proceed to prove the ‘ vyapaka’ on the basis of the said 
established ‘ cynpya ’,—then he himself would be opon to the 
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charge of 'having neglected to urge whatshould have been urg¬ 
ed’; [andthus in the first case, the Inference becomes fallacious; 
and in the last two cases there is no occasion for the inference, 
as in both cases one of the parties, in the second the second 
party, and in the third , the first party, having been silenced 
by the charge to which he has been shown to be liable, all 
further discussion would cease].” 

(17f») What if such should really be the case? This (im¬ 
possibility of Inference) has got nothing to do with the sub¬ 
ject under consideration (viz: the definition of Hypothetical 
Reasoning); and as such, why should you bring it up at all in 
the preseut connection ?* 

(176) “It is the wrong cognition of the ' vyapalca ’ (on the 
basis of the accepted 'ajupya') that constitutes ‘ Hypothetical 
Reasoning’, [so that the Inference becomes excluded, as it 
is not Wrong Cognition].” This also cannot be accepted ; as 
it makes the definition applicable to all those reasonings that, 
while involving the incongruities of ‘self-contradiction’ and the 
like, bear the semblance of ‘Hypothetical Reasoning’ [though 
they are not true ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning,’ involving as they 
do the said incongruities]. “ We shall, for this purpose, add 
the qualification that the ‘wrong cognition of the vyapalca\ 
should be free from the said incongruities of ' ashrayasiddha’ 
( Baselessness, Self-contradiction, and the like)”. Even so the 
definition will be untenable; for it will fail to include the follow¬ 
ing case of true ‘Hypothetical Reasoning’: One sees real 
smoke issuing from a place,—but he is in doubt as to what he 
sees being smoke or vapour,—then there comes the ‘supposi¬ 
tion’ or ' surmise', * if it is smoko rising from the place, there 
must be fire’;—as the cognition of the ‘ vyapaka' (Fire) in this 
Case is quite in accordance with the real state of things, the 
‘surmise’ cannot forego the character of ‘right cognition’, 

•Specially as if the inferential process becomes impossible, it is a contingency 
not undesirable for the llefuter of all conceptions. 
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[while the definition lays it down as an essential condition 
that the cognition should be wrong]. “ We shall add the 
further qualification that the cognition of the * vyapaka’ 
should be one that is not actually recognised at the time as 
being right [ so that it includes the case cited, in which, owing 
to the doubt, the cognition of fire i3 not recognised at the 
the time as being valid or right].” This is not right; as we 
hare more than once shown the objectionable character of such 
definitions [which involve the ideaof a particular time and place, 
ami as such cannot form the basis of that comprehensive con- 
©jpUoa*which*ought to be tho aim of all definitions]. A^ld 
further, every one of tho definitions that you have put for¬ 
ward is too wide,—being applicable to the cases cited above, 
where, though the 'eylpaka' is notaccepted by both parties, the 
•ryipyt* it accepted tty both [so that both are equally 
liable to be affected by the Reasoning, which on that account, 
cannot be a true *Tarka’]. And if, for escaping from this 
difficulty, you add tho condition that the *vyapalca’ should bo 
urged on the basis of tho acceptance of the supposed' oyapy a ’,— 
then tjjo definition fails to apply to those cases where the 
urging is on tho basis of a 'oyapya’ that is admitted and real; 
—for instance, if the Mitnarasaka were to argue that ‘plants 
and such other things are all created by the Unseen Force, 
because they are products’,—he would be met by the Logician 
with the reasoning that for exactly the same reason the 
things in question may be regarded as tho creation of a per¬ 
sonal Creator [and this reasoning would be a true Hypo¬ 
thetical Reasoning; but w'ould not be included in tho defini¬ 
tion, a3 the * vyapya', ‘being products,’ is admitted by both 
parties and i 3 real.] 

(1««) Then again, on the basis of the difforenco in tho 
character of what is urged, ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning ’ has 
been divided into six forms—(a) * Atmashraya ,’ Self-dependence, 
(6) *AnyonyashrayaJ Mutual Interdependence, (c) * Chakraka, * 
Vicious Circle, (6) * Vyaghata,' Self-contradiction , (e) ‘ Anaoasthuf 
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Vicious Regress, and (f) * Pratibandi ’, Retaliatory Argument ;— 
and these have been defined as follows—“ (a) When a thing 
rests upon itself directly, without the intervention of a second 
thing, there is Self-dependence; —( b ) when of two thingH 
each rest3 upon the other directly, without the intervention 
of a third thing, there is Mutual Interdependence; — (c) when 
these two— Self-dependence and Mutual Interdependence —are 
through the intervention of a second or third thing, there 
is Vicious Circle; — (d) the combination of contradictories 
constitutes Self-contradiction; —(e) when there is an unceasing 
flow of proofs and the proved, there is Vicious Regress; —and 
(/) when one’s position is liable to the same charge that 
he has urged against the other party, he becomes open to 
what has been called Retaliatory Argument 

(178) [The author proceeds to show that the definition of 
Hypothetical Reasoning as put forward by the Logician is 
found to be applicable to the ivrong forms of -every one of these 
six kinds of Hypothetical Reasoning],— (a) As regards ‘ Self- 
dependence, ’ it is regarded as wrongly urged when it 
is found that there ; is some difference in the connecting 
relationship; for instance, when ‘ Self-dependence’ is urged 
against the view that ‘ cognisability subsists in itself * 
(that is,‘cognisability is cognisable’).* In some cases, ‘Self- 
dependence’ is not objectionable; as for instance, when 
it is urged against the view (held by the upholder of the 
theory that everything has only momentary existence) that 

p When we regard tlie jar as cognisable, 4 Cognisability’ !s a property; and as 
such, it must be cognised; this means that» 4 cognisability is cognisable,’ i.e. ‘cognisabi¬ 
lity subsists in itself’; against this it maybe urged that this involves ‘Self-dependence.’ 
Against this it is pointod out that there is a difference in the connecting relationship; 
inasmuch as the cognisability of the jar is dependent upon the cognition of the jar } — 
and this has this cognition of the iar for its connecting relationship ; while the cognis- 
ahilitg of cognisability is dependent upon the cognition of cognisability ; and this 
has this latter for its connecting relationship. If the cognisability of tins jar were 
apprehended by the cogni ’ on of the jar , then alone could thero bo a 4 Solf-depcudence,' 
the cognition resting in itself ; as it is however, the cognisability is apprehended by 
an eutircU different cognition. 
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the jar as existing at the previous moment is the cause of the 
same jar as appearing at the present moment. (6) As regards 
Mutual Interdependence it is regarded as wrongly urged when 
the particular things concerned ore different from one another 
as when it is urged against the view that [in the case of remem¬ 
brance] ‘the cognition is produced by impressions, which have 
themselves been produced by cognition ’ [the Mutual Inter¬ 
dependence in this case would be wrongly urged, because the 
cognition that produces the impression is not the same that is 
produced by the impression], (c) Vicious Circle is regarded as 
wronglv urged When the particular things concernedare not the 
whoa it is urged against the assertion that ‘tlw 
Mid prodaoaa the sprout, from which arises the body of the 
tm, from which again the seed' [where the seed produced 
ia not the tamo as that which has been sown]. (d) * Self - 
conlrelictian,' is regarded as wrongly urged wlieu there is a 
difference io the attendant circumstances; E.g. when it is urged' 
against an assertion os to the some, thing being productive as 
well as unproductive, such assertiou being made in view of 
the different timo3 and places [it being quito possible for a 
certain thing to be productive at one time and place, and not 
productive at another]! («) Vicious Regress is held to be 
wrongly urged when, as a matter of fact, the particular action 
under consideration is found to be such as does not, for being 
effective, stand, in need of au endless series of causes; that is 
to say, for the producing of a certain effect wliat is actually 
needed is only a particular set of causal agencies; and if it is 
found that, as a matter of fact, this particular set of causes, 
in the producing of its pai ticular effect, does not stand iu 
need of a further endless series of causal agencies [it cannot 
be right to urge against this the charge of its involving a 
* vicious regress ’]; as if this explanation of the causal oper¬ 
ation tending to the production of the effect were rejected, 
this production, which is a fact, could not bo accounted for]' 
the ‘ vicious regress’ urged in such cases has been called the 
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*descending vicious regress’. In some cases however the ‘vicious 
circlo ’ is not wrongly urged; as for instance, when a ‘ differ¬ 
ence ’ is postulated as the basis for the idea that people have 
with regard to certain things (the jar and the cloth for ins¬ 
tance) being ‘different,’—and it is further held that the 
difference of the ‘ Differenco ’ also from the objects concerned 
is not due to that same difference (but to another difference), 
then this means the postulating of an endless series of 
‘Differences’, and as such involves a real Vicious Regress; 
as in this case, the postulating of every succeeding 
* difference ’ does away with the preceding * difference ’ 
(as no longer necessary); and there are similar other incon¬ 
gruities also;—such a Vicious Regress, is called the ' Ascend¬ 
ing Vicious Regress’. (/) The Retaliatory Argument is 
held to be wrongly urged when there is a distinct difference 
between the two sets of reasoning; as for instance, when a 
certain reasoning is stigmatised as vitiated by certain adventi¬ 
tious adjuncts, if the propounder of this reasoning turns round 
on his opponent with the Retaliatory Argument that the reason¬ 
ing of the latter by which he infers (the presence of fjre) from 
thepresence of smoke is also vitiated by adventitious conditions; 
-—this Retaliatory Argument is regarded as wrong, as the two 
reasonings do not stand on the same footing; inasmuch as the 
latter reasoning has the support of Hypothetical Reasoning (in 
the form ‘if there was no fire there would be no smoke’) [while 
there is no such Hypothetical Reasoning available in support of 
the former reasoning]. Now all these six ‘reasonings’ are 
found to be wrong 'Hypothetical Reasonings;’ and yet how can 
youavoid their inclusion in your defiuitiou? [Norcati it be denied 
that the instances of wrong reasoning cited aro really wroug; 
for] even though it bo true that there is nothing wrong in the 
Reasonings themselves,yet it cannotbo denied that they become 
wrong by being urged under the particular circumstances. * 

°Tho reasoning would bo in the form— 4 the presence of adventitious conditions 
vitiates an inference, therefore the inference of tire from sinoko is vitiated.' There is 
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(179) “In order to escape from the said difficulties, we 
shall add, to our definition, a further qualification, that on 
the particularoccasion that the Confutation (through Hypothe¬ 
tical Reasoning) is urged it should be free from the peculiarity of 
being urged under the particular circumstances noted.’’ This 
also will not be right; as the definition in this case would be too 
narrow, notbeing able to include all Confutations; inasmuch as 
iha absence of the circumstances that make ‘ Mutual Interde¬ 
pendence’ wrong— viz. difference in the particular individuals 
cooce r nod —will not be found in the case of ‘Vicious Regress’ 
£•0 that ibis latter will be excluded from the definition]; and 
•cmilarij tho absence of the circumstances that make ‘ Self- 
d rp iw da no a* wrong —cir. difference of connecting relationships 
—will not be found in the case of other cases of ' Self-depen- 
to oo, tho definition would fail to include many 
caeca of true Confutation. 


(180) Further, how can you prevent your definition of 
* Hypothetical Reasoning’ from applying to cases of ‘ Apasid - 
(jhdufa ’ (Shifting of Ground), and ‘ Virodha ’ (Contradiction) ? 
And under the circumstances, it must be held to be wrong (on 
the part of tho Logician) to regard these two (Apasiddhanta 
and Fircdha) as distinct ‘Xigrahaslhanas (‘Clinchers ’)-!when 
they could bo included in the category of that same‘Clincher’ 

in which all other cases of ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning ’ are 
included 1 


[TJ>e ‘object of‘Selfdependence * and the rest has been dealt with hither d 
to with a view to expose the defect in the definition of ‘-Hypothetical Reason- 
b “ b **° ,lken for granted that all these are real instances of : 

HypolWal Reasoning.* The Author next proceeds to .how that even this 

! f 1 <? ^ Dd ' nCe,, ‘ MutUal and the rest 

TV** ^ M * Hypothetical Reasoning.’] 

C*M) Then again, as regards • Self-dependence ’&c,-if it 
,U, the pre^expre.-sing invariable concomitance 

4cn :U ~ "—*- 


a* ° i,ject to t,,e p rctiii - 

Of thi. . ry i pr .* U “ '“^nce ; but when 

r “* 0o “S eaaaot lot t* rejected aa wrong. ° " * 3 DOt ac,nal, J’ p.esent the 
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between the probans and the pmbandum ), upon which is 
based the reasoningagamst which the Confutation (through Self- 
dependence are urged, is a true one, then the whole pro¬ 
cess being perfectly valid, how could the * Self-dependence * 
be regarded as an invalidating confutation ? If, on the other 
hand, it be held that the premiss is not a true one, then the 
reasoning is wrong at its very base [so that at the very 
outset being invalid, it is not necessary to urge any Confuta¬ 
tion against it]. How can you extricate yourself from this 
dilemma? “ But this objection cannot apply to the urging 
of the Confutation—of * Self-dependence ’ for instance,— 
when it is urged in the following form :—‘ The notions of 
container and contained pre-suppo3e. a diversity (in things 
with regard to whom, the notions are entertained);—if you ac¬ 
cept this principle in the case under dispute [ e.g. in the case 
of the jar depending on itself], then this should certainly 
imply a difference in the thing itself (which is absurd)’.” 
This is not right; for as a matter of fact we often find the 
same thing being both container and contained [e.g, the jar is 
the container of it3 own colour, but is contained in the lump 
of clay out of which it is made]. “ But what is meant is 
that it is only when two things are different from each other 
that one can be the container and another the contained 
[i. «. a thing can not be the container and the contained of one 
and the same thing; while in the case you have cited, the 
jar is the ‘container’ of one thing and the ‘contained’ 
of an entirely different thing ]. ” This cannot be 
accepted; as the premiss, in that case, is made un¬ 
tenable by tlio introduction of the words * that thing ’ and 
‘ each othor’ [as theso words restrict the premiss to definite 
particular individuals, and as such could not have that 
universal application which is meant to be carried home to the 
Opponent against whom the principle is urged]. “ Well, we 
shall put forward tlio promiss in this foi*m—* because this 
(the jar) is tlio container aud this the contained also, it cannot 
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be one and the same ’ [so that the general principle being 
stated, in this particular form, with reference to each particu¬ 
lar case, could not fail to be effective.” Even this form 
•will not be right; as the sense of the premiss in that 
case would be—‘if this thing were the container 
&c. &c. then it would not be itself and this certainly 
would be a most improper assertion; as it would 
msL that there is an incompatibility between the thing 
and the undesirable contingency that is urged against it. 

* But the fact that tho undesirable contingency is something 
not right is a circumstance that only strengthens the Con- 
fotauoa; and it is only this fact that is proved by the incom- 
paUbdiftj that you have urged. ” This is not right; for if 
jpi Qwfe discard the idea that there should be a co-ordina¬ 
tion (a ©Jonsction) between what is urged and that against 
which it is urged, this would give rise to vory undesirable con¬ 
sequences; so that, in that case (your premiss bscorning unten¬ 
able) the Confutation would fail to prove the contrary conclu¬ 
sion ; as tho contrary conclusion could only be asserted in the 
form—* [if thU thing wore the container &o„ it would not be 
itself ;f while as a matter of fact this is this (thing itself), 
tktrtfort it it not the container &o.’ ;—and this assertion is an 
impossible one to make ; for when you speak of the thing as 
*thia \ the subject, you cannot predicate with regard to it the 
same * this[and this is what is actually done iu the asser¬ 
tion * this is this’] ; as iu this case there would be no difference 
in the character of the * subject ’ and the * predicate' (which 
is essential). Nor will it be right for you to argue that—*‘ the 
Confutation itself would suffice to reject the Opponent’s posi¬ 
tion, and there would be no necessity for pushing it on to the 
‘Xmtnrr conclusion." As you yourself regard the premiss as 

• re essential basis of the Confutation; so that for the 

of the dental that is urged, you must rogard it absolutely 
necess rj that the contrary of what is sought to be denieu 
should be fully established by proof [and this is what 
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would be tho * contrary conclusion,’ whose validity must be 
brought home, for the sake of the success of the Confutation 
itself J. 

(182) For similar reasons the Confutation could not be urged 
in the form ‘ this would be something other than this (instead 
of ‘this would not be this ’). Specially as the conception of 
‘something other than this* being the same as the conception 
of difference from the specific character of the thing, the con¬ 
futation urged in the said form would involve a contradiction 
in terms (the thing being spoken of as different from itself). 
And further, the contrary conclusion also would-be in the form 
* this is not a thing different from this,’which predicates a 
difference qualified by * this ’ [i. e. it asserts that' the thing is 
different from what is different from this’ ]; so that in regard 
to the difference there is a predication of itself as the qualifi¬ 
cation of a qualification; a contingency which cannot 
be suffered by it! For * that which is different from what is 
different from this’, which is equivalent to ' what is not 
different fiom this,’ is the same as ‘ this.’ If the thing itself 
were regarded as the adventitious adjunct of the Difference (and 
not its essential attribute), then as it is mere un¬ 
qualified Difference that would be characterised by that ad¬ 
junct, the ' difference of this’ might mean the difference from 
something else also ; as it is not possible that the thing charac¬ 
terises a difference which, by itself, is of a definitely particular 
character; because when you speak of the difference of a cer¬ 
tain thing, all that such an assertion need imply is that 
mere unqualified ‘difference’ in general is characterised by cer¬ 
tain particular things ; and it can not rightly be extended fur- 
.ther, to imply that the difference thus characterised is a parti¬ 
cular individual difference. Even granting that tho particular 
difference is implied,—we find that the premiss upon 
which tho Confutation is based, must bo stated in a gonoral 
form (in the form of a universal proposition), comprehending 
all the particular Differences that are characterised by tho 
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adjunct in question; and as such this premiss would present 
the difference in this same comprehensive form, both in the 
confutation and the contrary conclusion (that would be urged 
on the basis of that premiss);, and thus it could not escape from 
the incongruities that we have urged above. And these 
same incongruities, that have been pointed out as applying to 
the particular case of the relation of 'container and contained’, 
would be found in all those cases that could be cited as 
tB£*zxicea of Self •dependence. 

jjgjj regards Mutual Interdependence , which is 

vrgod agaiosf one who accepts the existence of difference 
triwon two things on the strength of actually finding the two 
Ihrqp to bo different,—in what form could you urge this con- 
fstaliMsbo? You coald not urge it in the form—“ If the 
oognitsoa of difference wtfredopondentupon a cognition which 
ii itoolf dependent upon tho cognition of that same difference, 
then there oould bo no cognition of the difference at all for 
the premiss, upon which this confutation would be based, 
would be an impossible one (i. e. not accepted by both parties); 
as ' th.^t who 3 o cognition i3 dependent upon the cognition of 
that' is a term signifying something which has b3en never 
seen [ and of which no right conception could be formed; so 
that the premiss containing that term is incomprehensible 
and inconceivable J. Even if it were possible, by assuming 
some peculiar kind of invariable concomitance, to avoid the 
aaid discrepancy in the premiss and its inconceivability,— 
would be nothing to repress the objector who would simp- 
It deny the said concomitance [and even so the premiss would 
be an impossible one, being not accepted by one of the parties]. 
Similarly in all cases, of Mutual Interdependence. 

(1S4) As regards Vicious Circle, this is only that form of 
'Self-dependence' and ‘Mutual Interdependence’ in which the 
intervention of a third factor is necessary ; and as such it cau- 
not escape from the difficulties besetting these two forms of 

Confutation. 
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(185) Then as regards Self-contradiction , or Incompatibility 
—which is held to be prosent in such assertions as this is non* 
existent ’ (*. e. being non-existent, it exists/]—in what form 
again would .you urge this confutation ? If it were urged in 
the form—' if it did exist, it would not be non-exis¬ 
tent/— then as the sentence * it would not be non-existent * 
would mean that *it would exist’, the two parts of your confu¬ 
tation would be identical ; so that one could not be regarded as 
the ' vySpya ’ of the other ; and as such, between them there 
could be no such relation as that between the ‘ vyapya ’ and 
*vyapaka ’ [which is essential for the Confutation]. A*das for 
the other two kinds of ‘Contradiction/ which depend upon the 
incompatibility of the natures of the things concerned, these 
become rejeoted by the rejection of i VySghata > or Self-contra¬ 
diction ; the bull cannot be the buffalo, because the ‘ nature of 
the buffalo’ is not compatible with the * nature of the bull ’; 
and herein alone lies the ‘ contradiction’ of the two, 

(186) As regards Vicious Regress, which is urged 
against the view that in Being, ‘ satin there subsists 

another Safin or being (by virtue of which it is regarded as 
existent), and in that another Salts ; and so on and on without 
end,—in what form would this confutation be urged ? It 
could not be urged in the form—‘ if a Salts subsisted in 
SattS, then there would be no resting at all.’ As when you 
accept, or you do not accept, the invariable concomitance 
between the postulating of Satis in Satta and the absence 
of rest, —in either case, your position would be open to objec¬ 
tion. 

(187) Lastly as regards the Retaliatory Argument, this 
has already been refuted (in para. 10, et s*q.). 

(188) Further, every one of such (universal) characters 
as ‘ prameyatva' (cognisability), ‘ abhidhdyutva ’ (denotability), 
' vyavahunjatva' (capability of being employed or made use 
of), ‘ Sannikarsavatlod 1 (being in contact), ‘ abhavaprati- 
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your rejec 1 . ,• r n w tose basis ‘self-dependence* 

th« connecting relationsuip ion wuu , ‘ , t 

b urcedl also constitutes a premiss that should be 
l,JdbLpanci« (in order to be rightly effective). Similarly, 
^ w roant cases where such self-defence is admitted 
^nUtV-fo^instance, (a) according to the theory of those 
cognition to be self-illumined, the cognition is 
bT itarlf, —<b) one who does not admit another obhava 
b^-UnL.hoJOa -W3 n to lie its own obhaoa ,-(c) m the 
cognition of the Self, the .same Self is the cognition as well 
m the cognised, and the Self cognises itself,—(d) 
when too make the assertion ‘ words are expressive , 
in i his assertion, trorJ* are the objects cognised as well as 
the mw of cognition,—(a) Destruction is held to be its- 
own destroyer,—(0 when you accept the soampasambandha , 
the natural relationship of things, this relation is held to be 
trialed by itselfand so forth ; and when many such cases of 
rli.d-jrndencr, are admitted, what can be the criterion by 
which it could be ascertained which is a case of true (objec¬ 
tionable) * Self-dependence’, and which is not so ? 


(ISO) Similarly as regards Mutual Interdependence,— 
there are many cases in which you admit it (as right): 
For instance —(a) you hold that when sound is produced, 
there is a regular series of sounds produced one after the 
other, every one of the series having a momentary existence, 
being destroyed by the sound next to it; this goes on till the 
last sound of the series; and this last sound, as in other cases, 
destroys the sound immediately preceding it, and is itself 
aiso destroyed by that same previous sound, [s‘o that there is 
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ml •“‘f"**«•*«« between tbo last and the last but 
one euund, the matter of their destruction];-(b) in a caee 
ere two concepts are of equal extent, bith equally beino U le 

W.r7 ta !! of each otw ' a lmit * £ the 
as wel1 a3 the * vySpaka' of the other \r o in the 
oaseef; o.nisabihty and <nameabihty • we ean'rX 
deduce the on, from the other, regarding either of the two 

as the eyupya or t he > mpak ,q._ {o) wh(m tw<> ^ ^ 
f of ' 70 if rt* 3a3ia 6EEe0t ' t, ‘ ey ‘* re ““opted as the auiili. 

nJer t.r “ inmanjr 0t,ler ca333 - And 

under the circumstances, how can you escape from the 
“ ' larm? y0 ' ,r (whereby Mulml 

,3irabl8 “■*«-* -•«*-> 

(190) Then again, we ask-what is that distinctive feature 
[the presence of which makes the one ease of Solf-lpeTZ 
Ight and acceptable, and the absence of which mate the 

temcTof T h ? UndMirabla - a "4 00 ‘Ids account] tho 
absmce of which feature you would introduce into your 

definition of the Self-dependence &o. as ‘ „ n 1 • 7 u, 
contingencies’ ? “The distinction r • n.- a< I 03,r able 

cases th« <?>//• a i . d, * t,nctl0n Iies wfchis that in certain 

cases the SHf.d.p,nhme ,s actually found to be not incompat. 

.hie or mcongruous, so that we do not regard it as wro„! or 
undes'rable. But this will not be right,- as the only ground 
or any contmgeney being regarded a,-incompatible- or 
mcongruous - consists in its being one that is never found to 
be present, and this ground is as present in the one case (of L\U 
dependence) as m the other. - But there is this distinctive 
feature in the contingencies accepted as right, that there are 
special reasons (or proofs) for accepting the contingencies 2 

that V a Tr " e ' bat t '°" mtl,<! ca “ of all those contingencies 

that you do not accept, let your non-acceptance be h™°i 
Hus 0tsc.ee of proof, which docs actually lie at the basts Tit 

uon-accoptanco; and do away with sulh reasons Xlal 
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interdependence' (Self-dependence) and tbo like, which are 
not always regarded as undesirable! 

(191) As regards tbe Vicious Circle ,— Gautama's Stitra 
itself—;1. 1. 2—involves such a ‘ circle’; so that its undesir¬ 
ability cannot be regarded as universal*; specially as it is 
impossible to prove the absence of those peculiarities that 
make the ' vicious circle’ undesirable; for the causal relation 
is held to subsist between whole classes (between the entire 
getius * jar » and the entire genus *clay’ for instance) ; so that 
tbe idea of individuals does not enter into the conception 
of cansnlnrelalidh, or into that of ‘ Vicious Circle ’ f. 

(192) Similarly as regards ‘ Self-contradiction ’ or ‘Incom¬ 
patibility/ yon admit it when you regard the same thing as 
both productive and unproductive. You cannot urge in an¬ 
swer to this that there is real ‘Self-contradiction’ ouly when the 
two things refer to tho samo point of time (so that the produc¬ 
tiveness and unproductiveness referring to different points of 
time there can be no ‘contradiction* in this case). This reasoning 
will not be right; as you would certainly admit ‘ Self-contradic¬ 
tion’ in the case of a person regarding the Jar and its destruc¬ 
tion to be identical, though the two appear at different times. 

Then again, the Prabhakaras also urg&the following 
objection (against your view of ‘Self-contradiction’):—Wherein 
lies the difference in the incompatibility or contradiction involv¬ 
ed in the ‘ Neutralised Probans’ and that involved in the ‘Futile 
Rejoinder,’—by reason of which difference it should bo held 

• According to the Sutra, Defects give rise to Activity, Activity to Birth, and 
Birth again to Defects. This involves a clear * circle 

fit might be urged on behalf of the Logician that there is real * Vicious Circle 1 
only when the rr.aller turns upon the same individuals again ami again; while in the 
case of Defect, Birth &c., the second birth is not the name as the first birth; so that 
the Sdtra canuot be held to involve a *• Vicious Circle. * Against this tho Author 
joints out that that what the Sitra lays down is that Defect is the cause of Birth ; 
*tid this statement, being analogous to the statement clay is Che cause of the jar , 
most mean that the entire genus 1 Defect ' is tho cause of the entire genus 1 Birth; * 
•o that these can be uo reference to individualities at all. 
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that while in the former both the reasonings aro rendered fallac¬ 
ious, in the latter it is the subsequent Rejoinder that is render¬ 
ed fallacious, by the preceding reasoning? It is true that the 
’Neutralised Probans’ differs from the ‘Futile Rejoinder’ in this 
that it proves a different conclusion (while the Futile Rejoinder 
does not prove any thing at all). But you will have to admit that 
the Neutralised Probans docs not really prove any thing at all, 
having its proving efficiency set aside by another reason of 
equal efficiency; or else it would not be ‘fallacious’ at all. So that 
there is ‘ pontradiction,’ ‘incompatibility,’ present in this case 
also. And thus, whether the ‘contradiction’ of the Reason bo by 
itself i as in the case of the Futile Rejoinder), or by another 
Reason, which must follow in its wake, (as in the case of the 
Neutralised Probans),—the ' self-contradiction/or* incompa¬ 
tibility,* is there all the same; and there is no effective differ¬ 
ence between the two cases. “ But if there is ‘ self-con¬ 
tradiction ’ in that case—let there, be so ; that does not affect 
its ‘ neutralised ’ character.” It will not be right for you 
to argue thus; for [if there be real contradiction in this, then 
as both reasonings will have proceeded on the basis 
of correct premisses, the conclusions of both would have to be 
regarded as true; so that] how could you avoid the conting¬ 
ency that from one of the reasonings it would follow that 
Sound is eternal, and from the other that Sound is non¬ 
eternal ? ‘‘ Such a contingency would be precluded by the 

force of that valid proof which establishes the contradiction 
between the two (eternality and non-eternality) [that the 
two are contradictory to one another being an established 
fact, it is impossible for them to be attributed to the same 
object].” This is not right; just as we mako tho asser¬ 
tion—* both eternality and non-eternality would belong to the 
samo thing, ’—in tho same manner wo could also make 
tho assertion— both contradictory and non-contradictory 
attributes could belong to tho samo thing ’; and how could 
you prevent mo from making this assertion ? “ All this 
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would be possible'if the reasonings were not subject to the 
fallacy of being neutralised. ’’ In that case, you will have 
to admit that one of the two reasonings, having its .efficiency 
destroyed by the other, cannot be regarded as proving any¬ 
thing at all; a fact to which wo have already drawn your 
attention on a previous occasion ! 

(193) As regards Vicious Regress, it is not regarded as 
objectionable in cases where it is supported or vouched for by 
valid proof; as for instance, in the case of ( satta or ‘ Being, 
an endless series of * saf/tl ’ or existence has to b9 postulated 
[on tho valid ground that, as each and every Being is an entity, 
it mast bo possessed of Sot(5 or existence ] and in cases 

where it is not supported by proof (it would be something 
that is not known at all^ so that) the reasoning that would 
urgo such an * unknown • regress would be open to the 
charge of involving tho fallacy of being ‘ ashrayasiddha. * 

(191) Similarly, if in regard to all those cases of Self- 
dependence &c., (which you yourself accept) it be held that 
they nr<vidmittod because they are supported by proof,— 
then, it comes to this that those cases where they are urged in 
confutation, aro not supported by any proof ) so that in these 
cases what should be urged against the upholder of the 
reasoning is the want of proof, and not an undesirable 
contingency (as Confutation). 

[Havijg refuted Tarka proper, in its five forms, accepted by all 
Logicians, the Author takes up the other five kinds of Tarka which 
have beeu postulated by the ^older Logicians * according to the Sarva- 
darshartatangraha.] 

(195) There are some other divisions of 'Parka also, based 
upon the character of its subject-matter; and every one of 
these should be dealt with iu the same manner as Self-depen- 
dence and tbe rest. The five additional forms of 
Tarka are—(a) Avinigama, ‘ Susponso ’ (Dilemma), 
(b) Vtsarga, ‘ Wrong Induction,’ (c) Kalpanagauiava, * Com- 
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plexity, ’ (d) KalpanUldghavOf 4 Simplicity (of the Opposite 
view), ' and (e) Anauchitya, ( Impropriety. ’ 

(196) [Page 718] Of these (a) * Suspense ’ has been 
thus defined:—“ When there are two things, with regard 
to which it is found that a certain character can be predi¬ 
cated of only one of them,—and there is nothing to determine 
of which one it should be predicated;—there is what has 
been called ‘ Suspense ’; and like the two Contrary reasons, in 
the case of' Neutralised Probans, * the two factors of the 
Suspense tend to overthrow each other, whereby it is found 
impossible to determine of whom the particular Character 
is to be predicated. An objection is raised,—Inasmuch as 
the predication required by the reasoning can be accomp¬ 
lished and accepted with reference to either one of the two 
things concerned, ‘ Suspense ’ cannOt be regarded as a defect 
of reasoning [which can proceed on the basis of that predi¬ 
cation, without detriment to its effectiveness]; all that is 
possible is that there might be a doubt in the mind of the 
person (as to the predication being possible with reference 
to the other thing also); but if such a doubt should, appear, 
let it appear [it should not vitiate the reasoning]. This 
contention is not right; you evidently have not grasped our 
meaning. In the absence of any definite proof one way or 
the other, how could any peculiarity bo found in either one of 
the two tilings, on whose strength the character could be 
predicated of that one (and not of the other) ? But in 
that case what would vitiate the reasoning would be the 
absence of proof, and not Suspense. Not so; as the ‘ absence 
of proof ’ is only indicated by the ‘ Suspense ’ ; so that 4 Sus¬ 
pense’ being the first to appear, itis only right that this (and not 
the 4 absence of proof ’) should be urged against the reason¬ 
ing. Well, if such Suspense (as you describe) were a 
defect of reasoning, then such a defect would be found in 
many inferences; as in most of these the conclusion (being 
itt, the form of a universal proposition) pertains to entire 
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, r„ „ in the proposition, thm in ihu-fUm, the 

iT^ is prediLod with regard to the part,on ar 
place]; so that there nest always be a 

T^oTXtce, thel is rothing in Jeon- 

, 8 ’ ° r to Justify the predioation being referred to a number 

. -fin tadWdnals 1 the affirmation in the general form 
of specific in predication to bo with reference 

(there is M mdicat ng the P rea of ‘ Suspense, ’ 

' _ a : m0 u imdicidit tl only ; while m the case ot o f ’ 

I j^Luouiu indicated and found possible w.th reference 

ft* mm timn dhe individual. ” , , ,, . 

Tnw - Wrong Induction.' has been thus 

a __ 4 A When a tiling has been found to be possessed 
character in a large number of oases,-and to be 

_-i o£ tho contrary* character in comparatively fewer 

even in the face of this fact, the latter character 
b ascribed to it (as its usual character) ,-we have what has 
been called • Wrong Induction.' For instance, with regard 
to a certain cognition of a healthy wideawake person, when 
there is no evidence, either one way or the other, to show 
whether it is valid or invalid, -and yet, without any reason, 
in the form of subsequent sublation and the like, that cogni¬ 
tion is regarded as invalid,-the confutation of ‘Wrong In- 
duction * would be urged against the person thus asserting 
its incaluUtf, it could not be urged against the person 
asserting its validity [as cognitions are oftoner valid than 
invalid) . Itiswith reference to tins that we have the following 
declaration (in the SUobMr(ika ))-‘ Thus every cognition, 
as cognition, being by its nature, valid,-this validity is 
rejected only by the recognition of defects m the agency 
brintrino' about that cognition, such recognition ar.sing 
from° actually finding the thing concerned to be other¬ 
wise than what is apprehended by the cognition. Ex¬ 
amples of tlijs will bo found in the UhoarahtmamUii m 
connection with the authoritv of the Veda;—these examples 
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are such that even the Bauddha (who holds all cognitions 
to be inherently invalid) cannot take exception to them. 

From the account that you give of Wrong Induction , it 
appears that it is only a particular form of Doubt, in which 
one of the two alternatives concerned is stronger (more rea¬ 
sonable) than the other; why then should this be regarded as 
Confutation ? This is not right; as in the case of Wrong 
Induction, as in the case of Supposition (both of whioh are 
forms of Confutation), there is always a predilection for, and 
stress laid upon, only one of the two alternatives concern¬ 
ed (the other alternative being absolutely .rejected)*; where¬ 
as in the case of Doubt, it is not so, (as in Doubt there is 
no leaning either one way or the other) ; so that while Wrong 
Induction pertains to only one side of the question, Doubt 
pertains equally to both sides. => This also sets aside the 
view that Wrong Induction is nothing more than the stronger 
of the two factors in Doubt; specially as (if this were-true, 
then) Definite Cognition also could be regarded as that factor 
of Doubt which is stronger by reason of being brought about 
by causes operating upon the thing as it really exists. 

But Definitive Cognition could be regarded as Doubt only 
if Doubt did actually appear in its wake, as it does appear 
in the wake of Wrong Induction. [That is, as a matter of 
fact, at the time of Wrong Induction, the Doubt is actually 
present in the Mind, the two sides of the question being 
still there, which is not the case with Definitive Cognition]. 

This is not right; as in every case that can be cited as 
an example of * Wrong Induction, ’ the man—who puts for¬ 
ward, as correct, the reasoning against which the confutation of 
‘Wrong Induction ’ is urged,—believes that his reasoning set 3 
aside all Doubts in tho matter—[so Doubt cannot be said to be 
concomi tant with Wrong Induction]; specially as, on the strength 
of tho fact that there is no sublating cognition to the contrary, 
the reasoning in question—stigmatised as 1 Wrong Induction' 
—is intended to be a perfectly valid proof of only one side 
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of the question (which thus leaves no room for Doubt). 
Thus it is found that just as Vicious Repress and the othor 
aforesaid Confutations lose their vitiating efficiency only 
-when there are sublating cognitions to the contrary, but 
continue to retain that efficiency so long as there is no such 
cognition,—so also does Wrong Induction [which shows that 
this latter is as much entitled to be regarded as a Confuta¬ 
tion os those others]. ” 

(198) [Page 721] (c) '* When of two reasonings—one of 
which is simpler and more lucid than the other—that which is 
lru simple and less lucid is put forward, the comparative 
wenkocfs of this latter leads it to be stigmatised as ‘ cora- 
ptes;* and thus in this case the confutation that is urged 
•gainst the reasoning is called * Complexity. * It is a fact 
of common experience that the perceptible is more easily known 
than the imperceptible, and also that the few is more easily 
known than the many. And after full discussion wo have 
shown in our- Jthtarubhirundhi how this ' Complexity ’ is 
urged against one who would have the Logician admit a 
distinct*creator of each product, in the shape of the Barth 
and the rest,—and also against one who would have the 
Bauijdha admit the production of miny bin* individuals at 
the same time and place from each of the several efficient 
causes. Tn both these cases the * complexity 1 helps the 
person urging it to be demolish (the undesirable theory). 

(d) And conversely ' simplicity ’ is urged by one in 
favour of one's own view, in which case, it helps to establish 
the desirable theory. ” 

(192) (e) “ When one puts a question not dealing with 
things that can be known by the recognised means of know- 
ledge, and which does not admit of an answer,—we have 
a case of ‘ Impropriety, ’ also called . * Vuijiitija. ’ There 
are severa' varieties of tliis, in the form of Prashiinvaijutg <* 
‘ Impropriety of Question, * and the rest. When a person puts 
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a question to one who has absolutely no knowledge ot toe sub* 
ject of tlie question, he is said to commit an * Improprietory 
'of Question jPrashnavaijdtya, For example,' when the 
Bauddha puts to persons who take their stand on Prainauas 
(». e. the Logicians) the question— 1 Everything being a non¬ 
entity, do you wish to affirm or to deny it?’ It i3 with 
reference to this * Impropriety, * also called * Vaijnlya t ’ 
/ as a defect in the Oppouent, that some people have declared 
that the best way for an intelligent man to urge this ‘ Impro¬ 
priety ’ or * Vaijalya, * against the Opponent is to keep silent 
over the question; but others have held that tfhen a-question 
like the one mentioned above is put, the best way to urge the 
Impropriety * is to say as follows—‘ If Devadatta is an 
absolutely unknown person, any question as to his being 
dark or fair cannot be put without impropriety. ’ If this 
‘ Impropriety ’ were not accepted as a defect, then in a case 
where a disputant having refuted an argument by urging 

* irrelevancy ’ against it, if that ‘ irrelevancy ’ is sought to 
be set aside by a further charge of ‘ irrelevancy, ’ and so on 
and ou,—how could this latter disputant bo silencec^ by the 
declaration that ‘ when the other disputant does not regard 
an answer based on irrelevancy as adequate, it is not proper 
to address to him an argument based upon irrelevancy? ’ 
How also could a disputant, who does not accept ‘irrelevancy* 
as a * Clincher, ’ gain victory over an opponent who, for 
fear of defeat, does not wish the disputation to come to an 
end, and so goes on putting a series of questions ? It will 
not be right to hold that in a case like this what would 
lead to the Opponent’s defeat would bo the * vicious regress ’ 
involved in such unceasing questioning. As even if tliis 

* vicious regress ’ were urged, it would bo met by a further 
question (‘what is vicious regress?’) and so on ad infinitum ; and 
if every one of theso questions were sought to bo answered 
by being rejoctod as * irrelevant, ’ there would bo an un- 
ondw'g series of those answers also; so'that both parties 
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would be equally liable to the chargo of ‘ vicious regress. 

« And this defect of Impropriety is one that him been 
accented by the rhetorician Mahiraa in his .Vyaldimveka,— 
.hid. is * work opening the. eyes of ppd*.-as one tl.af 
is extremely effective in all discussions relating to poetry. 

(200) [An objection is raised against the definition of 
. Impropriety ’ propounded by the Logician in the beginning 
of the preceding paragraph] “ How can it be known that 
a certain question —that of the Bauddha, for instance, with 
regard to the non-entity— is one that * does not deal with 
Uiia^a known * by the recognised means of knowledge’? 
If, when «eh a question is put to a person, he keeps 
nlaot over it, and does not point out to the questioner the 
fact that his question is one that does not .deal with things 
known Ac.,— then tho porson questioned becomes open to the 
charge of JpratibhO , 4 Embarassment; ’ if, on the other hand, 
ho points it out to his opponent, in doing so, he naturally 
speaks of tho thing concerned; so that lie admits 
it being known by a mean3 of knowledge; and thereby he 
admits Mio possibility of speaking of an absolute non-entity 
(with regard to which the question had boon put by the 
Bauddha).” To this objection, the Logicians make the 

following answer: —In such a case Silence is the only means of 
silencing tho questioner. Nor would this silence make the 
person liable to tho charge of ‘Embarassmcnt;’as‘Embarass- 
meot ’ has been defined as that condition (of a disputant) in 
which he cannot find an answer to a question that is capable of 
being answered. There is also another answer to the above 
objection: If the disputant is a strict observer of tho rule that 
' whatever he asserts must be right—that he will never say 
what is. not right—except when recapitulating what his 
Opponent might have said,’—then we can take this defect of 
‘Impropriety ’ as one to bo urged by the Umpire. [The 
Umpire is not tied down by tho same hard and fast rules of 
procedure that bind the two disputants; so that] just as ho 
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can explain things to the disputants in the vernacular also 
(and need not confine himself to the use of Sanskrit only), so 
also if he found it necessary to speak of things^not exactly 
amenable to the recognised means of knowledge, how could 
it be taken objection to in his case?—Specially as that particu- 
lar matter can be explained to the disputant in that manuer only. 
So when an improper question has been put by his Opponent, 
what the disputant should do, in order to defend his case 
against the charges made against it, is to point out to the Umpire , 
the Impropriety involved in his Opponent’s question ; there 
being no harm in his speaking to the Umpire of things not 
quite vouched for by the . recognised means knowledge. 

But whether the ‘impropriety’ be urged by the disputants 
(between themselves), or by the Umpire to the first disputant 
(the questioner), or to the Umpire !sy the second disputant,—* 
the fact remains that there is an admission of the possibility 
of an absolute non-entity being spoken of; and will not this 
imply the admission of the ‘ asatkhy.lti* cognition of an abso¬ 
lute non-entity ? Certainly it will, answers the Logician j 
all upholders of the * Anya(ha/chynti t theory do ad it} it that 
there is such cognition of non-entity ’ in special cases—for 
instance, when a non-entity is put forward in a qualified form, 
or when a certain non-existent relation (is spoken of as subsist¬ 
ing between two things). “ But there are cases where 
the ‘ cognition of non-entity ’ will have to be admitted even 
apart from the special cases just mentioned g. when one 
speaks of ‘ the child of a barren woman as something 
different from the horns of the hare,’ this involves the admis¬ 
sion of the ‘ cognition of non-entity ’ in both the qualifying 
factor (the hare’s horn) and the qualified factor (the barren 
woman’s son).” This is not right; for all that our 
‘ admitting of the cognition of a non entity ’ means is that we 
do not insist upon the fact that there can bo cognition of a 
real entity only. What tho upholders of tho * AnyntluVchyVi ’ 
view hold is that evon when a non-entity is cognised (as it is 
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in the case of the cognition of the barren woman's son aS 
different from the hare’s horn) it is cognised only along with 
an entity [in the case in question, the child and the horn 
being cognised along with difference, which is a real entity], 
and in no case is a non-entity ever cognised by itself alone. 
Even for one who makes the assertion that * the child of the 
barren woman is different from hare’s horns,’ the factor of 
•difference,* appearing in this conception, is one that has, m a 
-----j way, been cognised by him in connection with other 
tfetaga ; what happens then is that while in the 
MMO ( other things the Difference has been cognised as 

fibmtiag ia an eotity, and as having an entity for its counter- 
9Qtity ia the assertion in question it appears otherwise 
a. aa aobsiting in a non-entity, and also as having a 
non-entity for its countor^mtity ; so that this is a clear case of 
• Jmyifkathyafi * [the Difference appearing as otherwise from 
what it has beoo known before]. [Nor is there any absurd¬ 
ity in the two non-entities appearing as the substratum and 
theconnter-ontity of the Difference ;J when the qualified non¬ 
entity appear in consciousness, why caunot non-entities 
•iatlaHy appear as the substratum and the counter-entity of 
the Difference ? “ The same line of argument may be 

adopted by the upholder of the * Asatkhyati' theory also: 
He might for instance with equal reasonableness, argue as 
follows :—* That an entity by itself can appear in conscious- 
seas ia against our view; what happens then is that in certain 
cases (even though an entity might appear in consciousness, 
yet) it might be that either the qualified or the relation, or 
qualification, or such other things, though an absolute non. 
entity, is yet, by mistake, pointed out by the cognition, so 
that Asatkhyati becomes admitted. And when an 
entity appears in consciousness, why cannot a non-entity 
aUo appear ?” This argument of the AsatkhyutioUdhi 

would not be sound; as what the B iu l lha holds is that the 
qualified cognition that appears is always one that, not at all 
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poi lainiug to any real entity, points only to what is absolutely 
unreal, and winch, on that account is called ' Amlkhmti,' 
cognition of an absolute non-entity/ If, however he 
accepts the view that lias been just put forward^wherein the 

aZTn ‘. n n COnSC ' OUSnOSSOfb ° th enti * “"d nou-entity is 
admitted) then on this point also, as on the subject of 

Inference being a means of right cognition, there is no differ- 

ence oetween the Bauddha and the Logician. <• But,” the 

Bauydha urges, " you have to admit the cognition of the 

absolute non-entity also (apart from the mired cognition of 
entity and nou-entity); for when yon m,ke such an assertion 
as that the barren woman’s child and the hare’s horn are 
like the hairs of the tortoise,’ and intend to convey a definite 
meaning by means of these words, is there even the slightest 
entity that could be pointed out by the cognition arising from 
icso woi s . 1 liis is not right, the Logician will reply; 

as what ,s expressed by the words is only a thin- 

that has, in a general way, been cognised elsewhere,—as per¬ 
taining to a number of non-entities• identity ’ is only the 
unity or sameness of objects that otherwise appear, to be 
different; and such an identity certainly subsists in many 

other things also (apart from such entities as the hair’s horns 
and the like). 

(202) Keen though Hypothetical Reasoning and Doubt 
are both invalid cognitions, and the cognition of < Impro- 
priety is brought about by these, yet, as in the case of many 
other right cognitions (that, though brought about by a mis¬ 
taken cognition, are themselves right, e. p. when on seeinw 
vapour wo infer the presence of fire, which is actually present") 
-so here nls there need he nothing incongruous in a 
ngl.t cognition of ‘impropriety of the question’ bci.u- 
P'Qonced (,.. the mind of the questioning disputant) by the 
cognition of it tbe mind of tbo Umpire, oven though this 
latter cognition may bo not quite valid (being liypotbccticnl 
am on (ful); just ns m the case of a wrong cognition, which 
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is sublated by another cognition, even though the real object 
is not as it is apprehended by that wrong cognition, and the 
wrong cognition itself has been sublated, yet there is nothing 
incongruous in the question,—' is this cognition really wrong 
or right?’—; in the same manner, even though the subject of 
tho question may not be real, yet there can be nothing incon¬ 
gruous in the * impropriety of the question being quite real. 
This same reasoning also sets aside the view that * we never 
find a cognition produced by a wrong cognition to be right.’ 
The same crpl mation may be given in all similar cases. Nor 
eaa »oy*persoif take exception to the explanation or proof 
Out we have provided for tho * AnyalhulchijUti ’ theory. 
Spjrhdlj, xt if one does not accept it, in what way could we 
know the * .In/Hj I/t * the *ry also ? And not knowing the 
the diff*reae* between hi.-Town view and that of his Opponent, 
how could he tako part in the discussion ? 

[ta jvAra. 1^— ’**).!. vre hare a full presentation of the Logician’s 
of tit* fire kin.fi of ’Tarka' or * Hyp ithetical Reasoning ’— 

Wnrtj ImJftitm, C jmplexity % $iaipli:Uy ami Impropriety, 

Th* Author now proceed.* to ahdu* that none of these can be maiu- 


(203) All theso' Tarkas.’if pressed, enter into— i.e .,become 
ia—cither * Prnmln ivirodha *' Contrariety to Proof,’ 
®v * Icj,’ 4 Absence of Proof;’ and as such they do 

ax from the fallacies of * B~rlha’- (Annulment) and 
* * (L'.iksown) respectively. In fact even aucient 

writers !mo treated of them as such. It is wo ourselves 
who have raise 1 them to the position of 4 Tarka.’ And it is 
f jr this rrrasjn that we are not putting forth any arguments 
to demolish these ; for— 4 even though it be a poisonous tree, 
if it Lapp ms to be one that has been reared by onself, 
i; is no: right that it should be cut off by him ’ ( Kumdras • 
aaUuJ II). 


• Tiw*« fire-Si'pecae 4c.—bare not been regarded as ‘ Tarka,’ by either 

Wri,er * 0n regarded them only as 


* fl7r . t - , • * »- .v b .».uuu morn only as 

twaa o. Fa^arjr. It u only some liter writer who has put them forward as forms 
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(204) The Logicians also, postulate'six ‘ defects of Tarka’ 
~in the form; (d) Ashragusiddhi t ‘Unknown Subject* 
[whep the subject spoken of is altogether unknown], (6) 
AnulTdatvam, 4 Favourable Character ’ [when the reasoning 
urged is favourable, and not unfavourable, to the conclusion 
against which it is urged], ( c) Mnlashaithit<ja, ‘ Weakness of 
the basic premisses * [when the premisses upon the basis of 
which the reasoning is urged are not true], (d) Istftpadana, 
1 Urging of a contingency that is desirable (and not undesir¬ 
able), (e) Vipuryiynparyav tstina, ‘ Not leading to a contrary 
conclusion/ and (/) Mi(hovirodk'i t * Mutual Contradiction/ 
As a matter of fact however, this account of the Defects of 
fTarka is not quite reasonable. Ju3t as an Inference proceeds 
on the basis of the cognition of ‘ invariable concomitance * 
(between the probans and the prub and am) and of * presence in 
the Subject (of the probans) [the cognition of these two being ex¬ 
pressed in the two premisses],—so also doostlie Tarka or Hypo¬ 
thetical Reasoning; the only difference between the two is this, 
that ubilethe Inference proceeds on thebasisof the right cogni* 
lion of the premisses, the Hypothetical Reasoning may proceed 
even on the basis of such premisses as the reasoner himself 
does not recognise to be right, and which he puts forward 
entirely on the basis of their acceptance by the person against 
whom he urges the reasoning. Thus then, when we come to 
examine the exact character of ‘ Hypothetical Reasoning we 
find that it is based entirely upon what is actually accepted 
by the person to whom it is addressed ; and it can never be 
open to the charge of being vitiated by the defect of 
Ashraglsiddhi, 4 Unknown Subject/ In fact, the only differ¬ 
ence that there is between Inference and Hypothetical 
Reasoning is that while the former is based upon well- 


of *'|'arUa.’ And on the strength of the latter alone, the Author lias introduced these 
in the present connexion. The efutation of these i*» really implied by the refutation of 
the fallacies ; arid the unnocessity, under tho circumstances, of putting forward a 
frcblt refutation, iy explained in a humorous fashion. 
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established premisses, the latter is based upon premisses th" 
are only accepted (as true, by one of the parties) i and l.ence 
what is most logical is that, nrith the solo escepUon of 
defects that may be due to this, the defects of Hypo 
Uietical Reasoning ’ must be the same as Fallacies o 
(affecting Inferences). Hence the conclusion is that of the 
• defecta of Hypothetical Reasoning ’ postulated by the Logic- 
bu (a) the * Unknown Subject/ (c) ‘ Weakness of the Basic 
Praises/and (d) ‘ Urging cf the desirable contingency 
.11 included in the fallacy of the ‘ unknown ; just as in 
the <«of Inference ; the only difference being tha\ in t ie 
mmci UferfC* 1 Unknown' means ‘not cognised by any 

«*24 ■-* knowledge,’ while in the case of Hypothetical 

it naans * accepted or admitted; (0 **s ^or the 

Contradiction/ it is nothing more than what 
is iaplwdin tho fallacy of‘Neutralised Reason’;—(«) as for the 
defect of «not leading to a contrary conclusion/ it cannot be 
regarded as a defect of Hypothetical Reasoning ; for the fact 
that the reasoning that does not lead to a contrary conclusion 
fails to establish itself is a circumstance that is entirely 
different ( haring nothing to do with regard to the vitiating 
of the Reasoning itself). Then again, just as in the 
'tin case of Inference, we have the fallacies of * Annulment, 
'Contradiction' and 'Inconclusiveness, 'so must they be 
in the case of Hypothetical Reasoning also [and yet these 
have been mentioned among the Defects of the latter}. 

* Annulment' may be regarded as a favourable circumstance 
in the case of Hypothetical Reasonings other than ' Wrong 
Induction’ and ' Supposition ’[but in these two, it must be a de¬ 
fect]. Lastly, there is yet a seventh defect possible in the case of 
Hypothetical Reasoning,—in the shape of ‘ ApatlisUmya, * ' Lia¬ 
bility to similar Confutation ' ; it is not that we admit 
this ; the fact is that wo have already shown above (3ee 
para 163 el seq.) under those definitions of ‘ Tarka ’ which 
lay down the conditions that it should proceed on the basis 
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of a * vyffpya’ admitted by both parties, and of a * vyapaka 
not admitted by both parties, and so forth. 

We desist from further details. 


[Concluding Remarks.] 

(205) I ho methods of refutation shown can be similarly 
employed against other definitions also. Whenever a dispu¬ 
tant may proceed to deal with subjects other than those that 
sve have dealt with above, the intelligent Refuter should 
choose any one of the several methods of refutation that we have 
described and bring it to bear upon the subject; either oxactly 
in the way in which we have shown it, or with such modifi¬ 
cations a3 may appear necessary. Similarly if the disputant 
should put forward such arguments as we have, not already 
anticipated (and demolished),—or ifhhe should with his keen 
intelligence, offer an unexpected answer to the reasonings 
we have propounded,—and if it so happen th it the exact 
method of refuting these does not come to the mind of the 
Refuter, what he should do is to fix upon any one word 
out of the severat that tho disputant may have used, and 
then to proceed to examine the meaning of that word; and 
in so doing he should bring to bear upon it fresh me¬ 
thods of refutation. And if tho disputant should (by 
answering these arguments) press hard the intelligence of 
the Refuter, then the latter should fix upon another word ; 
and so on and on, he should move from one to the other and 
carefully entangle tho Opponent in tho labyrinth A 
refutations. Nor would tho moving from one point to the other 
involvo an * irrelevancy;' as tho points taken up would not' 
bo foreign to the subject under discussion. Nor again would 
tho taking up o F the sceond point before a defiuito conclusion 
lias been arrived at on tho first point involve an ‘impropriety’, 
for if such a procoss of discussion woro 4 improper, ’ then it * 
would bo improper also to raise any objections against Sound 
being a 1 product, ’ when • someone urges tho argument that 
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'Sound is non-eternal, bepauseit is a product’ [as this would 
meau the raising of a question different from the question of 
Sound being non-eternal ] ; and this would do away with all 
such fallacies as ' anijatantsiddha ’and the like (in which 
the fallacy lies in the premiss not being known or admitted 
by one of the parties). Lastly, even when the further con¬ 
tinuation of the arguments for Refutation be found imposs¬ 
ible, if tho Rcfuter can prove that the arguments them- 
trlTrs are * inexplicable, ’ ‘ avirvachaniyn, ’ this also would 
Uad la strengthen the view that * all things are inexplica¬ 
ble * (wiich is the view with which the Refuter has started). 

Tliu* then— 

• The procedure adopted by us is threefold : ( a ) the 
applving of tho arguments described to tho refutation of 
other subjects with necessary modifications ; (b) the applying of 
the same arguments to other subjects; and (c) as the last 
icsourse, to have recourse to a series of arguments. * 

* In this work of mine I have purposely introduced cer¬ 
tain hard knots; my purpose in so doing being that the wicked 
and ignoinnt, thinking themselves to bo clever, may not, 
through sheer audacity, read the book and dabble iu its 
reasonings;— and that, on tlie other hand, the gentle reader, 
who has with due devotion, attended upon his Preceptor, 
and has (through his help) got the knots made easy for him- 
Eelf, may obtain the experience of joy r arising from swimm¬ 
ing among the waves of tho essence of Reasoning and 
Argumentations.” 

‘ Here ends the work composed, for the delectation of 
tho learned, by the blessed Sliri Ilarsa,—who obtains a pair 
o f bet el-lea ve.-s and a seat of honour from the King of Kan- 
yakubja,—who in bis meditation, enjoys the direct vision 
of-Supreme Brahman, tho Ocean of Blissj—whoso poetry 
showers sweet honey,—and whoso reasonings have frightened 
all opponents!’ Finis. 
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